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CHAPTER  VII. 

LOVE'S   YOUNG   DREAM. 

AFTER  waiting  a  few  minutes,  Jess  said  '  Grood-night,'  and  went 
straight  to  Bessie's  room.  Her  sister  had  undressed,  and  was 
sitting  on  her  bed,  wrapped  in  a  blue  dressing-gown  that  suited 
her  fair  complexion  admirably,  and  with  a  very  desponding  ex- 
pression on  her  beautiful  face.  Bessie  was  one  of  those  people 
who  are  easily  elated  and  easily  cast  down. 

Jess  came  up  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

6  What  is  it,  love  ?  '  she  said.  Her  sister  would  never  have 
divined  the  gnawing  anxiety  that  was  eating  at  her  heart  as  she 
said  it. 

'  Oh,  Jess,  I'm  so  glad  that  you  have  come.  I  do  so  want  you 
to  advise  me — that  is,  to  tell  me  what  you  think,'  and  she  paused. 

6  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about  first,  Bessie  dear,'  she 
said,  sitting  down  opposite  to 'her  in  such  a  position  that  her  face 
was  shaded  from  the  light.  Bessie  tapped  her  naked  foot  against 
the  matting  with  which  the  little  room  was  carpeted.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  pretty  foot. 

4  Well,  dear  old  girl,  it  is  just  this — Frank  Muller  has  been 
here  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Jess,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  '  so  that  was  all  ?  '  She 
felt  as  though  a  ton-weight  had  been  lifted  from  her  heart.  She 
had  expected  that  bit  of  news  for  some  time. 
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«  He  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  and  when  I  said  I  would  not, 
he  behaved  like — like ' 

*  Like  a  Boer,'  suggested  Jess. 

'  Like  a  brute?  went  on  Bessie  with  emphasis. 
<  So  you  don't  like  Frank  Muller  ? ' 

*  Like  him  !  I  loathe  the  man.     You  don't  know  how  I  loathe 
him,  with  his  handsome  bad  face  and  his  cruel  eyes.     I  always 
loathed   him,  and  now   I  hate  him    too.     But   I  will   tell  you 
all  about  it ; '  and  she  did,  with  many  feminine  comments  and 
interpolations. 

Jess  sat  quite  still,  and  waited  till  she  had  finished. 

(  Well,  dear,'  she  said  at  last,  '  you  are  not  going  to  marry 
him,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  You  can't  detest  the  man 
more  than  I  do.  I  have  watched  him  for  years,'  she  went  on, 
with  rising  anger,  '  and  I  tell  you  that  Frank  Muller  is  a  liar  and 
a  traitor.  That  man  would  betray  his  own  father  if  he  thought 
it  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  hates  Uncle — I  am  sure  he  does, 
although  he  pretends  to  be  so  fond  of  him.  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  tried  often  and  often  to  stir  up  the  Boers  against  him.  Old 
Hans  Coetzee  told  me  that  he  denounced  him  to  the  Veld-Cornet 
as  an  "  uitlander  "  and  a  "  verdomde  Engelsmann "  about  two 
years  before  the  annexation,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  persuade  the 
Landdrost  to  report  him  as  a  law-breaker  to  the  Kaad ;  while  all 
the  time  he  was  pretending  to  be  so  friendly.  Then  in  the 
Sikukuni  war  it  was  Frank  Muller  who  caused  them  to  comman- 
deer uncle's  two  best  waggons  and  the  spans.  He  gave  none 
himself,  nothing  but  a  couple  of  bags  of  meal.  He  is  a  wicked 
fellow,  Bessie,  and  a  dangerous  fellow ;  but  he  has  more  brains 
and  more  power  about  him  than  any  man  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful,  or  he  will  do  us  all  a  bad 
turn.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Bessie ;  '  well,  he  can't  do  much  now  that  the 
country  is  English.' 

4 1  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
country  is  going  to  stop  English.  You  laugh  at  me  for  reading 
the  home  papers,  but  I  see  things  there  that  make  me  doubtful. 
The  other  people  are  in  power  now  in  England,  and  one  does  not 
know  what  they  may  do ;  you  heard  what  Uncle  said  to-night. 
They  might  give  us  up  to  the  Boers.  You  must  remember  that 
we  far-away  people  are  only  the  counters  with  which  they  play 
their  game.' 
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*  Nonsense,  Jess,'  said  Bessie  indignantly.     *  Englishmen  are 
not  like  that.     When  they  say  a  thing,  they  stick  to  it.' 

*  They  used  to,  you  mean,'  answered  Jess  with  a  shrug,  and 
got  up  from  her  chair  to  go  to  bed. 

Bessie  began  to  fidget  her  white  feet  over  one  another. 

*  Stop  a  bit,  Jess  dear,'  she  said.     '  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  else.' 

Jess  sat  or  rather  dropped  back  into  her  chair,  and  her  pale  face 
turned  paler  than  ever;  but  Bessie  blushed  rosy  red  and  hesitated. 

'  It  is  about  Captain  Niel,'  she  said  at  length. 

6  Oh,'  answered  Jess  with  a  little  laugh,  and  her  voice  sounded 
cold  and  strange  in  her  own  ears.  *  Has  he  been  following  Frank 
Muller's  example,  and  proposing  to  you  too  ?  ' 

'  No-o,'  said  Bessie,  '  but ' — and  here  she  rose,  and,  sitting  on 
a  stool  by  her  elder  sister's  chair,  rested  her  forehead  against  her 
knee — 6  but  I  love  him,  and  I  believe  that  he  loves  me.  This 
morning  he  told  me  that  I  was  the  prettiest  woman  he  had  seen 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  sweetest  too  ;  and  do  you  know,'  she 
said,  looking  up  and  giving  a  happy  little  laugh,  <I  think  he 
meant  it,  too.' 

'  Are  you  joking,  Bessie,  or  are  you  really  in  earnest  ?  ' 

4  In  earnest !  ah,  but  that  I  am,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
it.  I  fell  in  love  with  John  Niel  when  he  killed  that  cock  ostrich. 
He  looked  so  strong  and  savage  as  he  fought  with  it.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  see  a  man  put  out  all  his  strength.  And  then  he  is 
such  a  gentleman  ! — so  different  from  the  men  we  see  round  here. 
Oh  yes,  I  fell  in  love  with  him  at  once,  and  I  have  got  deeper 
and  deeper  in  love  with  him  ever  since,  and  if  he  does  not  marry 
me  I  think  that  it  will  break  my  heart.  There,  that's  the  truth, 
Jess  dear,'  and  she  dropped  her  golden  head  on  to  her  sister's 
knees,  and  began  to  cry  softly  at  the  thought. 

And  the  sister  sat  therein  the  chair,  her  hand  hanging  idly 
by  her  side,  her  white  face  set  and  impassive  as  that  of  an 
Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  the  large  eyes  gazing  far  away  through 
the  window,  against  which  the  rain  was  beating — far  away  out 
into  the  night  and  the  storm.  She  heard  the  surging  of  the 
storm,  she  heard  her  sister's  weeping,  her  eyes  perceived  the  dark 
square  of  the  window  through  which  they  appeared  to  look,  she 
could  feel  Bessie's  head  upon  her  knee — yes,  she  could  see  and 
hear  and  feel,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  dead.  The 
lightning  had  fallen  on  her  soul  as  it  fell  on  the  pillar  of  rock, 
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and  it  was  as  the  pillar  was.  And  it  had  fallen  so  soon !  there 
had  been  such  a  little  span  of  happiness  and  hope  !  And  so  she 
sat,  like  a  stony  Sphinx,  and  Bessie  wept  softly  before  her,  like  a 
beautiful,  breathing,  loving  human  suppliant,  and  the  two  formed 
a  picture  and  a  contrast  such  as  the  student  of  human  nature 
does  not  often  get  the  chance  of  seeing. 

It  was  the  elder  sister  who  spoke  first  after  all. 

'Well,  dear,'  she  said,  'what  are  you  crying  about?  You 
love  Captain  Niel,  and  you  believe  that  he  loves  you.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  to  cry  about.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is,'  said  Bessie,  more  cheerfully ; 
'  but  I  was  thinking  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  I  lost  him.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  you  need  be  afraid,'  said  Jess ;  '  and  now, 
dear,  I  really  must  go  to  bed,  I  am  so  tired.  G-ood-night,  my 
dear  ;  (rod  bless  you !  I  think  that  you  have  made  a  very  wise 
choice.  Captain  Mel  is  a  man  whom  any  woman  might  love,  and 
be  proud  of  loving.' 

In  another  minute  she  was  in  her  room,  and  there  her  com- 
posure left  her,  for  she  was  but  a  loving  woman  after  all.  She 
flung  herself  upon  her  bed,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow, 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping — a  very  different  thing  from 
Bessie's  gentle  tears.  Her  grief  absolutely  convulsed  her,  and 
she  pushed  the  bedclothes  against  her  mouth  to  prevent  the  sound 
of  it  penetrating  the  partition  wall  and  reaching  John  Niel's  ears, 
for  his  room  was  next  to  hers.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her  suffering 
the  thought  of  the  irony  of  the  thing  forced  itself  into  her  mind. 
There,  separated  from  her  only  by  a  few  inches  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  some  four  or  five  feet  of  space,  was  the  man  for  whom 
she  mourned  thus,  and  yet  he  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  though  he 
were  thousands  of  miles  away.  Sometimes  at  such  acute  crises  in 
our  lives  the  limitations  of  our  physical  nature  do  strike  us  in 
this  sort  of  way.  It  is  strange  to  be  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  and 
it  brings  the  absolute  and  utter  loneliness  of  every  created  being 
home  to  the  mind  in  a  manner  that  is  forcible  and  at  times 
almost  terrible.  John  Niel  going  composedly  to  sleep,  his  mind 
happy  with  the  recollection  of  those  two  right  and  left  shots,  and 
Jess,  lying  on  her  bed,  six  feet  away,  and  sobbing  out  her  stormy 
heart  over  him,  are  after  all  but  types  of  what  is  continually  going 
on  in  this  remarkable  world.  How  often  do  we  understand  one 
another's  grief?  and,  when  we  do,  by  what  standard  can  we 
measure  it  ?  More  especially  is  comprehension  rare  if  we  happen 
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to  be  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble.  Do  we  think  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  beetles  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  crush  into  nothingness  ? 
Not  at  all.  If  we  have  any  compunctions,  they  are  quickly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pride  of  our  capture.  And  more  often  still,  as  in  the 
present  case,  we  set  our  foot  upon  the  poor  victim  by  pure  accident 
or  venial  carelessness. 

Presently  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  she,  her  paroxysm  past,  was 
walking  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  her  little  room,  her  bare  feet 
falling  noiselessly  on  the  carpeting  as  she  strove  to  wear  out  the 
first  bitterness  of  her  woe.  Oh  that  it  lay  in  her  power  to  recall 
the  past  few  days  !  Oh  that  she  had  never  seen  his  face,  that 
must  now  be  ever  before  her  eyes  !  But  for  her  there  was  no  such 
possibility,  and  she  felt  it.  She  knew  her  own  nature  well.  Her 
heart  had  spoken,  and  the  word  it  said  must  roll  on  continually 
through  the  spaces  of  her  mind.  Who  can  recall  the  spoken  word, 
and  who  can  set  a  limit  to  its  echoes  ?  It  is  not  so  with  all  women, 
but  here  and  there  may  be  found  a  nature  where  it  is  so.  Spirits 
like  this  poor  girl's  are  too  deep,  and  partake  too  much  of  a  divine 
immutability,  to  shift  and  suit  themselves  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  a  fickle  world.  They  have  no  middle  course  ;  they 
cannot  halt  half  way ;  they  set  all  their  fortune  on  a  throw. 
And  when  the  throw  is  lost  their  hearts  are  broken,  and  their 
happiness  passes  away  like  a  swallow. 

For  in  such  a  nature  love  rises  like  the  wind  on  the  quiet 
breast  of  some  far  sea.  None  can  say  whence  it  comes  or  whither 
it  blows ;  but  there  it  is,  lashing  the  waters  to  a  storm,  so  that 
they  roll  in  thunder  all  the  long  day  through,  throwing  their 
white  arms  on  high,  as  they  clasp  at  the  evasive  air,  till  the  dark- 
ness that  is  death  comes  down  and  covers  them. 

What  is  the  interpretation  of  it  ?  Why  does  the  great  wind 
stir  the  deep  waters  ?  It  does  but  ripple  the  shallow  pool  as  it 
passes,  for  shallowness  can  but  ripple  and  throw  up  shadows.  We 
cannot  tell,  but  this  we  know — that  deep  things  only  can  be 
deeply  moved.  It  is  the  penalty  of  depth  and  greatness ;  it  is 
the  price  they  pay  for  the  divine  privilege  of  suffering  and  sym- 
pathy. The  shallow  pools,  the  looking-glasses  of  our  little  life, 
know  nought,  feel  nought.  Poor  things !  they  can  but  ripple 
and  reflect.  But  the  deep  sea,  in  its  torture,  may  perchance 
catch  some  echo  of  (rod's  voice  sounding  down  the  driving 
gale  ;  and,  as  it  lifts  itself  and  tosses  up  its  waves  in  agony,  may 
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perceive  a  glow,  flowing  from  a  celestial  sky  that  is  set  beyond 
the  horizon  that  bounds  its  being. 

Suffering,  mental  suffering,  is  a  prerogative  of  greatness,  and 
even  here  there  lies  an  exquisite  joy  at  its  core.  For  everything 
has  its  compensations.  Nerves  such  as  these  can  thrill  with 
a  high  happiness,  that  will  sweep  unfelt  over  the  mass  of  men. 
Thus  he  who  is  stricken  with  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  world's 
misery — as  all  great  and  good  men  must  be — is  at  times  lifted  up 
with  joy  by  catching  some  faint  gleam  of  the  almighty  purpose 
that  underlies  it  all.  So  it  was  with  the  Son  of  Man  in  His 
darkest  hours ;  the  Spirit  that  enabled  Him  to  compass  out  the 
measure  of  the  world's  suffering  and  sin  enabled  Him  also,  knowing 
their  purposes,  to  gaze  beyond  them ;  and  thus  it  is,  too,  with  those 
deep-hearted  children  of  His  race,  who  partake,  however  dimly, 
of  His  divinity. 

And  so,  even  in  this  hour  of  her  darkest  bitterness  and  grief, 
a  gleam  of  comfort  struggled  to  Jess's  breast  just  as  the  first  ray 
of  dawn  was  struggling  through  the  stormy  night.  She  would 
sacrifice  herself  to  her  sister — that  she  had  determined  on  ;  and 
hence  came  that  cold  gleam  of  happiness,  for  there  is  happiness 
in  self-sacrifice,  whatever  the  cynical  may  say.  At  first  her 
woman's  nature  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  thought.  Why 
should  she  throw  her  life  away  ?  She  had  as  good  a  right  to  him 
as  Bessie,  and  she  knew  that  by  the  strength  of  her  own  hand 
she  could  hold  him  against  Bessie  in  all  her  beauty,  however  far 
things  had  gone  between  them;  and  she  believed,  as  a  jealous 
woman  is  prone  to  do,  that  they  had  gone  much  farther  than  they 
had. 

But  by-and-by,  as  she  pursued  that  weary  march,  her  better 
self  rose  up,  and  mastered  the  promptings  of  her  heart.  Bessie 
loved  him,  and  Bessie  was  weaker  than  she,  and  less  suited  to 
bear  pain,  and  she  had  sworn  to  her  dying  mother — for  Bessie  had 
been  her  mother's  darling — to  promote  her  happiness,  and,  come 
what  would,  to  comfort  and  protect  her  by  every  means  in  her 
power.  It  was  a  wide  oath,  and  she  was  only  a  child  when  she  took 
it,  but  it  bound  her  conscience  none  the  less,  and  surely  it  covered 
this.  Besides,  she  dearly  loved  her — far,  far  more  than  she  loved 
herself.  No,  Bessie  should  have  her  lover,  and  she  should  never 
know  what  it  had  cost  her  to  give  him  up  ;  and  as  for  herself, 
well,  she  must  go  away  like  a  wounded  buck,  and  hide  till  she 
got  well — or  died. 
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She  laughed  a  drear  little  laugh,  and  went  and  brushed  her 
hair  just  as  the  broad  lights  of  the  dawn  came  streaming  across 
the  misty  veldt.  But  she  did  not  look  at  her  face  again  in  the 
glass ;  she  cared  no  more  about  it  now.  Then  she  threw  herself 
down  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion  before  it  was  time  to 
go  out  again  and  face  the  world  and  her  new  sorrow. 

Poor  Jess  !  Love's  young  dream  had  not  overshadowed  her  for 
long.  It  had  tarried  just  three  hours.  But  it  had  left  other 
dreams  behind. 

*  Uncle,'  said  Jess  that  morning  to  old  Silas  Croft  as  he  stood 
by  the  kraal-gate,  where  he  had  been  counting  out  the  sheep — an 
operation  requiring  great  quickness  of  eye,  and  on  the  accurate 
performance  of  which  he  greatly  prided  himself. 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It 
was  very  neatly  done ;  it  isn't  everybody  who  can  count  out  six 
hundred  running  hungry  sheep  without  a  mistake.  But  then,  I 
oughtn't  to  say  too  much,  for  you  see  I  have  been  at  it  for  fifty 
years,  in  the  Old  Colony  and  here.  Now,  many  a  man  would  get 
fifty  sheep  wrong.  There's  Niel  now ' 

'  Uncle,'  said  she,  wincing  a  little  at  the  name,  as  a  horse  with 
a  sore  back  winces  at  the  touch  of  the  saddle,  '  it  wasn't  about 
the  sheep  that  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you.  I  want  you  to  do  me 
a  favour.' 

6  A  favour  ?  Why,  God  bless  the  girl,  how  pale  you  look ! — 
not  but  what  you  are  always  pale.  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?  ' 

'I  want  to  go  up  to  Pretoria  by  the  post-cart  that  leaves 
Wakkerstroom  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  to  stop  for  a  couple  of 
months  with  my  schoolfellow,  Jane  Neville.  I  have  often  pro- 
mised to  go,  and  I  have  never  gone.' 

'  Well,  I  never  ! '  said  the  old  man.  '  My  stay-at-home  Jess 
wanting  to  go  away,  and  without  Bessie,  too  !  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  ' 

4 1  want  a  change,  uncle — I  do  indeed.  I  hope  you  won't 
thwart  me  in  this.' 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  steadily  with  his  keen  grey  eyes. 

4  Humph  ! '  he  said ;  *  you  want  to  go  away,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.  Best  not  ask  too  many  questions  where  a  maid  is  concerned. 
Very  well,  my  dear,  go  if  you  like,  though  I  shall  miss  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  uncle,'  she  said,  and  kissed  him,  and  then  turned 
and  went. 
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Old  Croft  took  off  his  broad  hat  and  polished  his  bald  head 
with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

'There's  something  up  with  that  girl,'  he  said  aloud  to  a 
lizard  that  had  crept  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  stone  wall  to  bask 
in  the  sun.  « I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look,  and  I  say  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  her.  She  is  odder  than  ever,'  and  he  hit 
viciously  at  the  lizard  with  his  stick,  whereon  it  promptly  bolted 
into  its  crack,  returning  presently  to  see  if  the  irate  '  human '  had 
departed. 

4  However,'  he  soliloquised  as  he  made  his  way  up  to  the 
house,  '  I  am  glad  that  it  was  not  Bessie.  I  couldn't  bear,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  part  with  Bessie,  even  for  a  couple  of  months.' 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JESS   GOES   TO   PRETORIA. 

THAT  day,  at  dinner,  Jess  suddenly  announced  that  she  was  going 
on  the  morrow  to  Pretoria  to  see  Jane  Neville. 

*  To  see  Jane  Neville ! '  said  Bessie,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
wide.  *  Why,  it  was  only  last  month  you  said  that  you  did  not  care 
about  Jane  Neville  now,  because  she  had  grown  so  vulgar.  Don't 
you  remember  when  she  stopped  here  on  her  way  down  to  Natal 
last  year,  and  held  up  her  fat  hands,  and  said,  "  Ah,  Jess — Jess  is 
a  genius  !  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  her."  And  then  she  wanted  you 
to  quote  Shakespeare  to  that  lump  of  a  brother  of  hers,  and  you 
told  her  that  if  she  did  not  hold  her  tongue  she  would  not  enjoy 
the  privilege  much  longer.  And  now  you  want  to  go  and  stop 
with  her  for  two  months  !  Well,  Jess,  you  are  odd.  And,  what's 
more,  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  go  away  for  so  long.' 

To  all  of  which  prattle  Jess  said  nothing,  but  merely  reiterated 
her  determination  to  go. 

John,  too,  was  astonished  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  a  little 
disgusted.  Since  the  previous  day,  when  he  had  that  talk  with  her 
in  Lion  Kloof,  Jess  had  assumed  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
interest  in  his  eyes.  Before  that  she  had  been  an  enigma ;  now 
he  had  guessed  enough  about  her  to  make  him  anxious  to  know 
more.  Indeed,  he  had  not  perhaps  realised  how  strong  and 
definite  his  interest  was  till  he  heard  that  she  was  going  away  for 
a  long  period.  Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  the  farm  would  be 
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very  dull  without  this  interesting  woman  moving  about  the  place 
in  her  silent,  resolute  kind  of  way.  Bessie  was,  no  doubt,  delight- 
ful and  charming  to  look  on,  but  she  had  not  got  her  sister's 
brains  and  originality ;  and  John  Niel  was  sufficiently  above  the 
ordinary  run  to  thoroughly  appreciate  intellect  and  originality  in 
a  woman,  instead  of  standing  aghast  at  it.  She  interested  him 
intensely,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and,  man-like,  he  felt  exceedingly 
put  out,  and  even  sulky,  at  the  idea  of  her  departure.  He  looked 
at  her  in  remonstrance,  and  even,  in  awkwardness  begotten  of  his 
irritation,  knocked  down  the  vinegar  cruet  and  made  a  mess  upon 
the  table;  but  she  evaded  his  eyes  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
vinegar.  Then,  feeling  that  he  had  done  all  that  in  him  lay,  he 
went  to  see  about  the  ostriches  ;  first  of  all  hanging  about  a  little 
to  see  if  Jess  would  come  out,  which  she  did  not.  Indeed,  he  saw 
nothing  more  of  her  till  supper  time.  Bessie  told  him  that  she 
said  she  was  busy  packing ;  but,  as  one  can  only  take  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  luggage  in  a  post-cart,  this  did  not  quite  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  so  in  fact. 

At  supper  she  was,  if  possible,  even  more  quiet  than  she  had 
been  at  dinner.  After  it  was  over  he  asked  her  to  sing,  but  she 
declined,  saying  that  she  had  given  up  singing  for  the  present, 
and  persisting  in  her  statement  in  spite  of  the  chorus  of  remon- 
strance it  aroused.  The  birds  only  sing  whilst  they  are  mating ; 
and  it  is,  by  the  way,  a  curious  thing,  and  suggestive  of  the  theory 
that  the  same  great  principles  pervade  all  nature,  that  Jess,  now 
that  her  trouble  had  overtaken  her,  and  that  she  had  lost  her  love 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  from  her  heart — full-grown  and  clad 
in  power  as  Athena  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jove — had  no  further 
inclination  to  use  her  divine  gift  of  song.  It  probably  was 
nothing  more  than  a  coincidence,  but  it  was  a  curious  one. 

The  arrangement  was,  that  on  the  morrow  Jess  was  to  be  driven 
in  the  Cape  cart  to  Martinus-Wesselstroom,  more  commonly  called 
Wakkerstroom,  and  there  catch  the  post-cart,  which  was  timed  to 
leave  the  town  at  midday,  though  when  it  would  leave  was  quite 
another  matter.  Post-carts  are  not  particular  to  a  day  or  so  in 
the  Transvaal. 

Old  Silas  Croft  was  going  to  drive  her  with  Bessie,  who  had 
some  shopping  to  do  in  Wakkerstroom,  as  ladies  sometimes  have ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  the  old  man  got  a  premonitory  twinge  of 
the  rheumatism  to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  and  could  not  go ;  so,  of 
course,  John  volunteered,  and,  though  Jess  raised  some  difficulties, 
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Bessie  furthered  the  idea,  and  in  the  end  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Accordingly,  at  half-past  eight  on  a  beautiful  morning  up 
came  the  tented  cart,  with  its  two  massive  wheels,  stout  stink- 
wood  disselboom,  and  four  spirited  young  horses ;  to  the  head  of 
which  the  Hottentot  Jantje,  assisted  by  the  Zulu  Mouti,  clad  in  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  a  moocha,  a  few  feathers  in  his  wool,  and  a 
horn  snuff-box  stuck  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  ear,  hung 
grimly  on.  In  they  got  —  John  first,  then  Bessie  next  to  him, 
then  Jess.  Next  Jantje  scrambled  up  behind;  and  after  some 
preliminary  backing  and  plunging,  and  showing  a  disposition  to 
twine  themselves  affectionately  round  the  orange-trees,  off  went 
the  horses  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  away  swung  the  cart  after  them, 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  frightened  anybody,  not  accustomed 
to  that  mode  of  progression,  pretty  well  out  of  his  wits.  As  it 
was,  John  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  the  four  horses 
together  and  to  prevent  them  from  bolting,  and  this  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rattling  and  jolting  of  the  vehicle  over  the 
uneven  track,  was  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  any  attempt  at 
conversation. 

Wakkerstroom  was  about  eighteen  miles  from  Mooifontein,  a 
distance  that  they  covered  well  within  the  two  hours.  Here  the 
horses  were  outspanned  at  the  hotel,  and  John  went  into  the 
house  whence  the  post-cart  was  to  start  and  booked  Jess's  seat, 
and  then  joined  the  ladies  at  the  '  Kantoor '  or  store  where  they 
were  shopping.  After  the  shopping  was  done,  they  went  back  to 
the  inn  together  and  had  some  dinner;  by  which  time  the 
Hottentot  driver  of  the  cart  began  to  tune  up  lustily,  but  un- 
melodiously,  on  a  bugle  to  inform  intending  passengers  that  it  was 
time  to  start.  Bessie  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  moment,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  peculiarly  dirty-looking  coolie  waiter, 
there  was  nobody  about. 

<  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  away,  Miss  Jess  ? '  asked 
John. 

'  Two  months  more  or  less,  Captain  Niel.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  going,'  he  said  earnestly.     '  It 
will  be  very  dull  at  the  farm  without  you.' 

'There  will  be  Bessie  for  you  to  talk  to,'  she  answered,  turn- 
ing her  face  to  the  window,  and  affecting  to  watch  the  inspanning 
of  the  post-cart  in  the  yard  on  to  which  it  looked. 

*  Captain  Niel ! '  she  said  suddenly. 
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6  Yes  ? ' 

4  Mind  you  look  after  Bessie  while  I  am  away.  Listen  !  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something.  You  know  Frank  Muller  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  I  know  him,  and  a  very  disagreeable  fellow  he  is.' 

4  Well,  he  threatened  Bessie  the  other  day,  and  he  is  a  man 
who  is  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  a  threat.  I  can't  tell  you 
anything  more  about  it,  but  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to  protect 
Bessie  if  any  occasion  for  it  should  arise.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will,  but  it  might.  Will  you  promise  ? ' 

4  Of  course  I  will ;  I  would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  if 
you  asked  me  to,  Jess,'  he  answered  tenderly,  for  now  that  she 
was  going  away  he  felt  curiously  drawn  towards  her,  and  was 
anxious  to  show  it. 

*  Never  mind  me,'  she  said,  with  an  impatient  little  move- 
ment.    '  Bessie  is  sweet  enough  and  lovely  enough  to  be  looked 
after  for  her  own  sake,  I  should  think.' 

Before  he  could  say  any  more,  in  came  Bessie  herself,  saying 
that  the  driver  was  waiting,  and  they  went  out  to  see  her 
sister  off. 

6  Don't  forget  your  promise,'  Jess  whispered  to  him,  bending 
down  as  he  helped  her  into  the  cart,  so  low  that  her  lips  almost 
touched  him  and  her  breath  rested  for  a  second  on  his  cheek  like 
the  ghost  of  a  kiss. 

In  another  moment  the  sisters  had  embraced  each  other, 
tenderly  enough ;  the  driver  had  sounded  once  more  on  his  awful 
bugle,  and  away  went  the  cart  at  full  gallop,  bearing  with  it  Jess, 
two  other  passengers,  and  Her  Majesty's  mails.  John  and  Bessie 
stood  for  a  moment  watching  its  mad  career,  as  it  went  splashing 
and  banging  down  the  straggling  street  towards  the  wide  plains 
beyond,  and  then  turned  to  enter  the  inn  again  and  prepare  for 
their  homeward  drive.  As  they  did  so,  an  old  Boer,  named  Hans 
Coetzee,  with  whom  John  was  already  slightly  acquainted,  came 
up,  and,  extending  an  enormously  big  and  thick  hand,  bid  them 
'  Gooden  daag.'  Hans  Coetzee  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  better  sort  of  Boer,  and  really  came  more  or  less  up  to  the  ideal 
picture  that  is  so  often  drawn  of  that  '  simple  pastoral  people.' 
He  was  a  very  large  stout  man,  with  a  fine  open  face  and  a  pair 
of  kindly  eyes.  John,  looking  at  him,  guessed  that  he  could  not 
weigh  less  than  seventeen  stone,  and  he  was  well  within  the 
mark  at  that. 

*  How  are  you,  Captein  ? '  he  said  in  English,  for  he  could  talk 
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English  well,  '  and  how  do  you  like  the  Transvaal  ? — must  not 
call  it  South  African  Eepublic  now,  you  know,  for  that's  treason,' 
and  his  eye  twinkled  merrily. 

< 1  like  it  very  much,  Meinheer,'  said  John. 

*  Ah,  yes,  it's  a  beautiful  veldt,  especially  about  here — no  horse 
sickness,  no  "  blue  tongue," l  and  a  good  strong  grass  for  the  cattle. 
And  you  must  find  yourself  very  snug  at  Om    [Uncle]  Croft's 
there ;  it's  the  nicest  place  in  the  district,  with  the  ostriches  and 
all.     Not  that  I  hold  with  ostriches  in  this  veldt ;  they  are  well 
enough  in  the  old  colony,  but  they  won't  breed  here — at  least,  not 
as  they  should  do.     I  tried  them  once  and  I  know ;  oh,  yes,  I 
know.' 

*  Yes,  it's  a  very  fine  country,  Meinheer.     I  have  been  all 
over  the  world  almost,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer.' 

4  You  don't  say  so,  now  !  Almighty,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
travelled !  Not  that  I  should  like  to  travel  myself.  I  think  that 
the  Lord  meant  us  to  stop  in  the  place  He  has  made  for  us.  But 
it  is  a  fine  country,  and  '  (dropping  his  voice)  '  I  think  it  is  a  finer 
country  than  it  used  to  be.' 

4  You  mean  that  the  veldt  has  got  "  tame,"  Meinheer.' 
'Nay,  nay.  I  mean  that  the  land  is  English  now,'  he 
answered  mysteriously,  '  and  though  I  dare  not  say  so  among  my 
volk,  I  hope  that  it  will  keep  English.  When  I  was  Republican, 
I  was  Republican,  and  it  was  good  in  some  ways,  the  Republic. 
There  was  so  little  to  pay  in  taxes,  and  we  knew  how  to  manage 
the  black  folk  ;  but  now  I  am  English,  I  am  English.  I  know  the 
English  Government  means  good  money  and  safety,  and  if  there 
isn't  a  "  Raad  "  [assembly]  now,  well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  Al- 
mighty, how  they  used  to  talk  there  ! — clack,  clack,  clack !  just 
like  an  old  black  koran  [species  of  bustard]  at  sunset.  And 
where  did  they  run  the  waggon  of  the  Republic  to — Burgers  and 
those  damned  Hollanders  of  his,  and  the  rest  of  them  ?  Why, 
into  the  sluit — into  a  sluit  with  peaty  banks ;  and  there  it  would 
have  stopped  till  now,  or  till  the  flood  came  down  and  swept  it 
away,  if  old  Shepstone — ah !  what  a  tongue  that  man  has,  and  how 
fond  he  is  of  the  kinderchies  !  [little  children] — had  not  come  and 
pulled  it  out  again.  But  look  here,  Captein,  the  volk  round  here 
don't  think  like  that.  It's  the  "  verdomde  Britische  Gouvernment" 
here  and  the  "  verdomde  Britische  Gouvernment"  there,  and  "  by- 
makaars  "  [meetings]  here  and  "  bymakaars  "  there.  Silly  folk, 

1  A  disease  that  is  very  fatal  to  sheep. 
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they  all  run  one  after  the  other  like  sheep.  But  there  it  is, 
Captein,  and  I  tell  you  there  will  be  fighting  before  long,  and 
then  our  people  will  shoot  those  poor  rooibaatjes  [red  jackets] 
of  yours  like  buck  and  take  the  land  back.  Poor  things  !  I  could 
weep  when  I  think  of  it.' 

John  smiled  at  this  melancholy  prognostication,  and  was  about 
to  explain  what  a  poor  show  all  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  would 
make  in  front  of  a  few  British  regiments,  when  he  was  astonished 
by  a  sudden  change  in  his  friend's  manner.  Dropping  his  enor- 
mous paw  on  to  his  shoulder,  Coetzee  broke  into  a  burst  of  some- 
what forced  merriment,  the  cause  of  which  was,  though  John  did 
not  guess  it  at  the  moment,  that  he  had  just  perceived  Frank 
Muller,  who  was  in  Wakkerstroom  with  a  waggonload  of  corn  to 
grind  at  the  mill,  standing  within  five  yards,  and  apparently  in- 
tensely interested  in  flipping  at  the  flies  with  a  cowrie  made  of 
the  tail  of  a  vilderbeeste,  but  in  reality  listening  to  Coetzee's  talk 
with  all  his  ears. 

6  Ha,  ha  !  "  nef  "  '  [nephew],  said  old  Coetzee  to  the  astonished 
John,  'no  wonder  you  like  Mooifontein — there  are  other  mooi 
[pretty]  things  there  beside  the  water.  How  often  do  you  "  opsit " 
[sit  up  at  night]  with  Uncle  Croft's  pretty  girl,  eh  ?  I'm  not 
quite  as  blind  as  an  antbear  yet.  I  saw  her  blush  when  you  spoke 
to  her  just  now.  I  saw  her.  Well,  well,  it  is  a  pretty  game  for  a 
young  man,  isn't  it,  "  nef  "  Frank  ?  '  (this  was  addressed  to  Muller). 
'  I'll  be  bound  the  Captein  here  "  burns  a  IpDg  candle  "  with 
pretty  Bessie  every  night,  eh,  Frank  ?  I  hope  you  ain't  jealous, 
"nef"?  My  vrouw  told  me  some  time  ago  that  you  were  sweet 
in  that  direction  yourself; '  and  he  stopped  at  last,  out  of  breath, 
and  looked  anxiously  towards  Muller  for  an  answer,  while  John, 
who  had  been  somewhat  overwhelmed  at  this  flow  of  bucolic  chaff, 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  As  for  Muller,  he  behaved  in  a  curious 
manner.  Instead  of  laughing,  as  the  jolly  old  Boer  had  intended 
that  he  should,  he  had,  although  Coetzee  could  not  see  it,  been 
turning  blacker  and  blacker  ;  and  now  that  the  flow  of  language 
ceased,  he,  with  a  savage  ejaculation  which  John  could  not  catch, 
but  which  he  appeared  to  throw  at  his  (John's)  head,  turned  on 
his  heel  and  went  off  towards  the  courtyard  of  the  inn. 

£  Almighty  ! '  said  old  Hans,  wiping  his  face  with  a  red  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief;  '  I  have  put  my  foot  into  a  big  hole.  That 
stink-cat  Muller  heard  all  that  I  was  saying  to  you,  and  I  tell  you 
he  will  snve  it  up  and  save  it  up,  and  one  day  he  will  bring  it  all 
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out  to  the  volk  and  call  me  a  traitor  to  the  "  land  "  and  ruin  me. 
I  know  him.  He  knows  how  to  balance  a  long  stick  on  his  little 
finger  so  that  the  ends  keep  even.  Oh,  yes,  he  can  ride  two 
horses  at  once,  and  blow  hot  and  blow  cold.  He  is  a  devil  of  a 
man,  a  devil  of  a  man!  And  what  did  he  mean  by  swearing 
at  you  like  that?  Is  it  about  the  missie  [girl],  I  wonder? 
Almighty!  who  can  say?  Ah!  that  reminds  me — though  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  it  should — the  Kafirs  tell  me  that  there 
is  a  big  herd  of  buck — vilderbeeste  and  blesbok— on  my  outlying 
place  about  an  hour  and  a  half  [ten  miles]  from  Mooifontein. 
Can  you  hold  a  rifle,  Captein  ?  You  look  like  a  bit  of  a 
hunter.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  Meinheer  ! '  said  John,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
some  shooting. 

6  Ah,  I  thought  so.  All  you  English  are  sportsmen,  though 
you  don't  know  how  to  kill  buck.  Well  now,  you  take  Om  Croft's 
light  Scotch  cart  and  two  good  horses,  and  come  over  to  my 
place — not  to-morrow,  for  my  wife's  cousin  is  coming  to  see  us, 
and  an  old  cat  she  is,  but  rich  ;  she  has  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold 
in  the  waggon-box  under  her  bed — nor  the  next  day,  for  it  is  the 
Lord's  day,  and  one  can't  shoot  creatures  on  the  Lord's  day — but 
Monday,  yes,  Monday.  You  be  there  by  eight  o'clock,  and  you 
shall  see  how  to  kill  vilderbeeste.  Almighty !  now  what  can  that 
jackal  Frank  Muller  have  meant  ?  Ah  !  he  is  the  devil  of  a  man,' 
and,  shaking  his  head  ponderously,  the  jolly  old  Boer  departed, 
and  presently  John  saw  him  riding  away  upon  a  fat  little  shooting 
pony  that  cannot  have  weighed  much  more  than  himself,  and  that 
yet  cantered  away  with  him  on  his  fifteen-mile  journey  as  though 
he  were  but  a  feather  weight. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

JANTJE'S    STORY. 

SHORTLY  after  the  old  Boer  had  gone,  John  went  into  the  yard 
of  the  hotel  to  see  to  the  inspanning  of  the  Cape  cart,  when  his 
attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  row  in  active 
progress — at  least,  from  the  crowd  of  Kafirs  and  idlers  and  the 
angry  sounds  and  curses  that  proceeded  from  them,  he  judged  that 
it  was  a  row.  Nor  was  he  wrong  about  it.  In  the  corner  of 
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the  yard,  close  by  the  stable-door,  surrounded  by  the  aforesaid 
crowd,  stood  Frank  Muller ;  a  heavy  sjambock  in  his  raised  hand 
above  his  head,  as  though  in  the  act  to  strike.  Before  him, 
a  very  picture  of  drunken  fury,  his  lips  drawn  up  like  a  snarling 
dog's,  so  that  the  two  lines  of  his  white  teeth  gleamed  like 
polished  ivory  in  the  sunlight,  his  small  eyes  all  shot  with  blood 
and  his  face  working  convulsively,  was  the  Hottentot  Jantje. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Across  his  face  was  a  blue  wheal  where  the 
whip  had  fallen,  and  in  his  hand  a  heavy  white-handled  knife 
which  he  always  carried. 

6  Hullo !  what  is  all  this  ? '  said  John,  shouldering  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

'  The  swartsel  [black  creature]  has  stolen  my  horse's  forage 
and  given  it  to  yours ! '  shouted  Muller,  who  was  evidently  almost 
off  his  head  with  rage,  making  an  attempt  to  hit  Jantje  with  the 
whip  as  he  spoke.  The  latter  avoided  the  blow  by  jumping 
behind  John,  with  the  result  that  the  tip  of  the  sjambock  caught 
the  Englishman  on  the  leg. 

4  Be  careful,  sir,  with  that  whip,5  said  John  to  Muller,  restrain- 
ing his  temper  with  difficulty.  '  Now,  how  do  you  know  that  the 
man  stole  your  horse's  forage ;  and  what  business  have  you  to 
touch  him?  If  there  was  anything  wrong  you  should  have 
reported  it  to  me.' 

c  He  lies,  Baas,  he  lies  ! '  yelled  out  the  Hottentot  in  tremulous, 
high-pitched  tones.  *  He  lies ;  he  has  always  been  a  liar,  and 
worse  than  a  liar.  Yah  !  yah !  I  can  tell  things  about  him.  The 
land  is  English  now,  and  Boers  can't  kill  the  black  people  as  they 
like.  That  man — that  Boer,  Muller,  he  shot  my  father  and  my 
mother — my  father  first,  then  my  mother;  he  gave  her  two 
bullets — she  did  not  die  the  first  time.' 

*  You  yellow  devil ! — You  black-skinned,  black-hearted,  lying 
son  of  Satan ! '  roared  the  great  Boer,  his  very  beard  curling  with 
fury.  '  Is  that  the  way  you  talk  to  your  masters  ?  Out  of  the 
light,  rooibaatje  '  [soldier] — this  was  to  John — <  and  I  will  cut  his 
tongue  out  of  him.  I'll  show  him  how  we  deal  with  a  yellow 
liar ; '  and  without  further  ado  he  made  a  rush  for  the  Hottentot. 
As  he  came,  John,  whose  blood  was  now  thoroughly  up,  put  out 
his  open  hand,  and,  bending  forward,  pushed  with  all  his  strength 
on  Muller's  advancing  chest.  John  was  a  very  powerfully  made 
man,  though  not  a  very  large  one,  and  the  push  sent  Muller 
staggering  back. 
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6  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  rooibaatje  ?  '  shouted  Mulier,  his 
face  livid  with  fury.  '  Gret  out  of  my  road  or  I  will  mark  that 
pretty  face  of  yours.  I  have  some  goods  to  pay  you  for  as  it  is, 
Englishman,  and  I  always  pay  my  debts.  Out  of  the  path,  curse 
you  ! '  and  he  again  rushed  for  the  Hottentot. 

This  time  John,  who  was  now  almost  as  angry  as  his  assailant, 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  reach  him,  but,  springing  forward,  hooked 
his  arm  around  Muller's  throat  and,  before  he  could  close  with 
him,  with  one  tremendous  jerk  managed  not  only  to  stop  his 
wild  career,  but  to  reverse  the  motion,  and  then,  by  interposing 
his  foot  with  considerable  neatness,  to  land  him — powerful  man 
as  he  was — on  his  back  in  a  pool  of  drainage  that  had  collected 
from  the  stable  in  a  hollow  of  the  inn  yard.  Down  he  went 
with  a  splash,  and  amid  a  shout  of  delight  from  the  crowd,  who 
always  like  to  see  an  aggressor  laid  low,  his  head  bumping  with 
considerable  force  against  the  lintel  of  the  door.  For  a  moment 
he  lay  still,  and  John  was  afraid  that  the  man  was  really  hurt. 
Presently,  however,  he  rose,  and,  without  attempting  any  further 
hostile  demonstration  or  saying  a  single  word,  tramped  off  towards 
the  house,  leaving  his  enemy  to  compose  his  ruffled  nerves  as 
best  he  could.  Now  John,  like  most  gentlemen,  hated  a  row 
with  all  his  heart,  though  he  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to 
go  through  with  it  unflinchingly  when  once  it  began.  Indeed, 
the  whole  thing  irritated  him  almost  beyond  bearing,  for  he  knew 
that  the  story  would  with  additions  go  the  round  of  the  country- 
side, and,  what  is  more,  that  he  had  made  a  powerful  and  implac- 
able enemy. 

4  This  is  all  your  fault,  you  drunken  little  blackguard ! '  he 
said,  turning  savagely  on  the  Tottie,  who,  now  that  his  excite- 
ment had  left  him,  was  snivelling  and  drivelling  in  an  intoxicated 
fashion,  and  calling  him  his  preserver  and  his  Baas  in  maudlin 
accents. 

<  He  hit  me,  Baas  ;  he  hit  me,  and  I  did  not  take  the  forage. 
He  is  a  bad  man,  Baas  Mulier.' 

'  Be  off  with  you  and  get  the  horses  inspanned  ;  you  are  half- 
drunk,'  he  growled,  and,  having  seen  the  operation  advancing  to 
a  conclusion,  he  went  to  the  sitting-room  of  the  hotel,  where 
Bessie  was  waiting  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  disturbance.  It 
was  not  till  they  were  well  on  their  homeward  way  that  he  told 
her  what  had  passed,  whereat,  remembering  the  scene  she  had 
herself  gone  through  with  Frank  Mulier,  and  the  threats  that  he 
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had  then  made  use  of,  she  looked  very  grave.  Her  old  uncle,  too, 
was  much  put  out  when  he  heard  the  story  on  their  arrival  home 
that  evening. 

6  You  have  made  an  enemy,  Captain  Mel,'  he  said,  'and  a  bad 
one.  Not  but  what  you  were  right  to  stand  up  for  the  Hottentot. 
I  would  have  done  as  much  myself  had  I  been  there  and  ten 
years  younger,  but  Frank  Muller  is  not  the  man  to  forget  being 
put  upon  his  back  before  a  lot  of  Kafirs  and  white  folk  too. 
Perhaps  that  Jantje  is  sober  by  now.'  This  conversation  took 
place  upon  the  following  morning,  as  they  sat  upon  the  verandah 
after  breakfast.  '  I  will  go  and  call  him,  and  we  will  hear  what 
this  story  is  about  his  father  and  his  mother.' 

Presently  he  returned,  followed  by  the  ragged,  dirty-looking 
little  Hottentot,  who  took  off  his  hat  and  squatted  down  on  the 
drive,  looking  very  miserable  and  ashamed  of  himself,  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  African  sun,  to  the  effects  of  which  he  appeared  to 
be  totally  impervious. 

4  Now,  Jantje,  listen  to  me,'  said  the  old  man.  'Yesterday 
you  got  drunk  again.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  that 
now,  except  to  say  that  if  I  find  or  hear  of  your  being  drunk  once 
more — you  leave  this  place.' 

4  Yes,  Baas,'  said  the  Hottentot  meekly.  '  I  was  drunk, 
though  not  very  ;  I  only  had  half  a  bottle  of  Cape  Smoke.' 

4  By  getting  drunk  you  made  a  quarrel  with  Baas  Muller  so 
that  blows  passed  between  Baas  Muller  and  the  Baas  here  on  your 
account,  which  was  more  than  you  are  worth.  Now  when  Baas 
Muller  had  struck  you,  you  said  that  he  had  shot  your  father  and 
your  mother.  Was  that  a  lie,  or  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  it  ?  ' 

'  It  was  no  lie,  Baas,'  said  the  Hottentot  excitedly.  £  I  have 
said  it  once,  and  I  will  say  it  again.  Listen,  Baas,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  story.  When  I  was  young — so  high  ' — and  he  held  his 
hand  high  enough  to  indicate  a  Tottie  of  about  fourteen  years  of 
age — *  we,  that  is,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  uncle — a  very  old 
man,  older  than  the  Baas '  (pointing  to  Silas  Croft) — *  were  bij- 
woners  [authorised  squatters]  on  a  place  belonging  to  old  Jacob 
Muller,  Baas  Frank's  father,  down  in  Lydenburg  yonder.  It 
was  a  bush-veldt  farm,  and  old  Jacob  used  to  come  down  there 
with  his  cattle  from  the  High  veldt  in  the  winter  when  there 
was  no  grass  in  the  High  veldt,  and  with  him  came  the  English- 
woman, his  wife,  and  the  young  Baas  Frank — the  Baas  we  saw 
yesterday.' 
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6  How  long  was  all  this  ago  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Croft. 

Jantje  counted  on  his  fingers  for  some  seconds,  and  then  held 
up  his  hand  and  opened  it  four  times  in  succession.  '  So/  he  said, 
4  twenty  years  last  winter.  Baas  Frank  was  young  then,  he  had  only 
a  little  down  upon  his  chin.  One  year  when  Om  Jacob  went  away, 
after  the  first  rains,  he  left  six  oxen  that  were  too  poor  [thin]  to 
go,  with  my  father,  and  told  him  to  look  after  them  as  though 
they  were  his  children.  But  the  oxen  were  bewitched.  Three  of 
them  took  the  lungsick  and  died,  a  lion  got  one,  a  snake  killed  one, 
and  one  ate  "  tulip  "  and  died  too.  So  when  Om  Jacob  came  back 
the  next  year  all  the  oxen  were  gone.  He  was  very  angry  with 
my  father,  and  beat  him  with  a  yoke-strap  till  he  was  all  blood, 
and  though  we  showed  him  the  bones  of  the  oxen,  he  said  that 
we  had  stolen  them  and  sold  them. 

<  Now  Om  Jacob  had  a  beautiful  span  of  black  oxen  that  he 
loved  like  children.  Sixteen  of  them  were  there,  and  they  would 
come  up  to  the  yoke  when  he  called  them  and  put  down  their 
heads  of  themselves.  They  were  tame  as  dogs.  These  oxen  were 
thin  when  they  came  down,  but  in  two  months  they  got  fat  and 
began  to  want  to  trek  about  as  oxen  do.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  Basutu,  one  of  Sequati's  people,  resting  in  our  hut,  for  he  had 
hurt  his  foot  with  a  thorn.  When  Om  Jacob  found  that  the 
Basutu  was  there  he  was  very  angry,  for  he  said  that  all  Basutus 
were  thieves.  So  my  father  told  the  Basutu  that  the  Baas  said 
that  he  must  go  away,  and  he  went  that  night.  Next  morning 
the  span  of  black  oxen  were  gone  too.  The  kraal-gate  was  down, 
and  they  had  gone.  We  hunted  all  day,  but  we  could  not  find 
them.  Then  Om  Jacob  got  mad  with  rage,  and  the  young  Baas 
Frank  told  him  that  one  of  the  Kafir  boys  had  said  to  him  that 
he  had  heard  my  father  sell  them  to  the  Basutu  for  sheep  which 
he  was  to  pay  to  us  in  the  summer.  It  was  a  lie,  but  Baas  Frank 
hated  my  father  because  of  something  about  a  woman — a  Zulu 
girl.  Next  morning  when  we  were  asleep,  just  at  daybreak,  Om 
Jacob  Muller  and  Baas  Frank  and  two  Kafirs  came  into  the  hut 
and  pulled  us  out,  the  old  man  my  uncle,  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  myself,  and  tied  us  up  to  four  mimosa-trees  with  buffalo 
reims.  Then  the  Kafirs  went  away,  and  Om  Jacob  asked  my  father 
where  the  cattle  were,  and  my  father  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said  a  prayer  to  the  Big  Man 
in  the  sky,  and  when  he  had  done  Baas  Frank  came  up  with  a 
gun  and  stood  quite  close  and  shot  my  father  dead,  and  he  fell 
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forward  and  hung  quiet  over  the  reim,  his  head  touching  his  feet. 
Then  he  loaded  the  gun  again  and  shot  the  old  man,  my  uncle, 
and  he  slipped  down  dead,  and  his  hands  stuck  up  in  the  air 
against  the  reim.  Next  he  shot  my  mother,  but  the  bullet  did 
not  kill  her,  and  cut  the  reim,  and  she  ran  away,  and  he  ran  after 
her  and  killed  her.  When  that  was  done  he  came  back  to  shoot 
me ;  but  I  was  young  then,  and  did  not  know  that  it  is  better  to  be 
dead  than  to  live  like  a  dog,  and  I  begged  and  prayed  for  mercy 
while  he  was  loading  the  gun. 

'  But  the  Baas  only  laughed,  and  said  he  would  teach  Hotten- 
tots how  to  steal  cattle,  and  old  Om  Jacob  prayed  out  loud  to  the 
Big  Man  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  for  me,  but  it  was  the  dear 
Lord's  will.  And  then,  just  as  Baas  Frank  lifted  the  gun,  he 
dropped  it  again,  for  there,  coming  softly,  softly  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  in  and  out  between  the  bushes,  were  all  the  sixteen  oxen ! 
They  had  got  out  in  the  night  and  strayed  away  into  some  kloof 
for  a  change  of  pasture,  and  come  back  when  they  were  full  and 
tired  of  being  alone.  Om  Jacob  turned  quite  white  and  scratched 
his  head,  and  then  fell  upon  his  knees  and  thanked  the  dear  Lord 
for  saving  my  life  ;  and  just  then  the  Englishwoman,  Baas  Frank's 
mother,  came  down  from  the  waggon  to  see  what  the  firing  was 
at,  and  when  she  saw  all  the  people  dead  and  me  weeping,  tied  to 
the  tree,  and  learnt  what  it  was  about,  she  went  quite  mad,  for 
sometimes  she  had  a  kind  heart  when  she  was  not  drunk,  and 
said  that  a  curse  would  fall  on  them,  and  that  they  would  all  die 
in  blood.  And  she  took  a  knife  and  cut  me  loose,  though  Baas 
Frank  wanted  to  kill  me,  so  that  I  might  tell  no  tales ;  and  I  ran 
away,  travelling  by  night  and  hiding  by  day,  for  I  was  very  much 
frightened,  till  I  got  to  Natal,  and  there  I  stopped,  working  in 
Natal  till  the  land  became  English,  when  Baas  Croft  hired  me  to 
drive  his  cart  up  from  Maritzburg ;  and  living  by  here  I  found  Baas 
Frank,  looking  bigger  but  just  the  same  except  for  his  beard. 

*  There,  Baas,  that  is  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  and  that  is  why 
I  hate  Baas  Frank,  because  he  shot  my  father  and  mother,  and 
why  Baas  Frank  hates  me,  because  he  cannot  forget  that  he  did  it 
and  because  I  saw  him  do  it,  for,  as  our  people  say,  "  one  always 
hates  a  man  one  has  wounded  with  a  spear " ' ;  and  having 
finished  his  narrative,  the  miserable-looking  little  man  picked  up 
his  greasy  old  felt  hat  that  had  a  leather  strap  fixed  round  the 
crown,  in  which  were  stuck  a  couple  of  frayed  ostrich  feathers, 
and  jammed  it  down  over  his  ears  and  then  fell  to  drawing  circles 
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on  the  soil  with  his  long  toes.  His  auditors  only  looked  at  one 
another.  Such  a  ghastly  tale  seemed  to  be  beyond  comment. 
They  never  doubted  its  truth ;  the  man's  way  of  telling  it  carried 
conviction  with  it.  And,  indeed,  two  of  them  at  any  rate  had 
heard  such  stories  before.  Most  people  have  who  live  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  South  Africa,  though  they  are  not  all  to  be  taken 
for  gospel. 

*  You  say,'  remarked  old  Silas  at  last,  *  that  the  woman  said 
that  a  curse  would  fall  on  them  and  that  they  would  die  in  blood  ? 
She  was  right.  Twelve  years  ago  Om  Jacob  and  his  wife  were 
murdered  by  a  party  of  Mapoch's  Kafirs  down  on  the  edge  of  that 
very  Lydenburg  veldt.  There  was  a  great  noise  about  it  at  the 
time,  I  remember,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Baas  Frank  was  not 
there.  He  was  away  shooting  buck,  so  he  escaped,  and  inherited 
all  his  father's  farms  and  cattle  and  came  to  live  here.' 

4  So,'  said  the  Hottentot,  without  showing  the  slightest  in- 
terest or  surprise.  '  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  but  I  wish  I  had  been 
there  to  see  it.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  devil  in  the  woman,  and 
that  they  would  die  as  she  said.  When  there  is  a  devil  in  people 
they  always  speak  the  truth,  because  they  can't  help  it.  Look, 
Baas,  I  draw  a  circle  in  the  sand  with  my  foot,  and  I  say  some 
words  so,  and  at  last  the  ends  touch.  There,  that  is  the  circle  of 
Om  Jacob  and  his  wife  the  Englishwoman.  The  ends  have  touched 
and  they  are  dead.  An  old  witch-doctor  taught  me  how  to 
draw  the  circle  of  a  man's  life  and  what  words  to  say.  And  now 
I  draw  another  of  Baas  Frank.  Ah  !  there  is  a  stone  sticking  up 
in  the  way.  The  ends  will  not  touch.  But  now  I  work  and  work 
and  work  with  my  foot,  and  say  the  words  and  say  the  words,  and 
so— 4he  stone  comes  up  and  the  ends  touch  now.  So  it  is  with 
Baas  Frank.  One  day  the  stone  will  come  up  and  the  ends  will 
touch,  and  he  too  will  die  in  blood.  The  devil  in  the  English- 
woman said  so,  and  devils  cannot  lie  or  speak  half  the  truth  only. 
And  now,  look,  I  rub  my  foot  over  the  circles  and  they  are  gone, 
and  there  is  only  the  path  again.  That  means  that  when  they 
have  died  in  blood  they  will  be  quite  forgotten  and  stamped  out. 
Even  their  graves  will  be  flat,'  and  he  wrinkled  up  his  yellow  face 
into  a  smile,  or  rather  a  grin,  -and  then  added  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way : — 

6  Does  the  Baas  wish  the  grey  mare  to  have  one  bundle  of 
green  forage  or  two  ?  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    '  JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN.' 

FORTY  years  ago  John  Bright  said,  and  would  probably  confirm 
his  words  now,  '  The  greatest  cause  of  Ireland's  calamities  is  that 
Ireland  is  idle !  Ireland  is  idle,  therefore  she  starves.  Ireland 
starves,  therefore  she  rebels.  We  must  choose  between  industry 
and  anarchy.  But  the  idleness  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  not 
wholly  their  own  fault ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  forced  idleness.' 

How  it  began,  and  what  caused  it,  I  do  not  attempt  to  discuss 
here.  Perhaps  all  discussion  on  the  subject  is  a  mistake.  We 
must  accept  things  as  they  are.  When  a  house  is  in  flames  you 
do  not  begin  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  fire — you  try  to  put 
it  out.  God  knows  whether  anything  will  avert  the  total  ruin  of 
'  that  most  distressful  country '  which  has  possibilities  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  countries  under  the  sun  ;  but  everything  ought 
to  be  tried.  And  I  am  going  to  relate  an  experiment  which  has 
been  tried,  and  succeeded — of  finding  work  for  idle  hands  and 
putting  bread  into  starving  mouths  for  three  years  past :  an  experi- 
ment not  political,  but  social,  and  conducted  by  '  only  a  woman.' 
Yet  women  have  been  at  the  root  of  half  the  revolutions  of 
the  world.  And  I  believe,  if  Irish  women  would  take  '  Home 
Kule '  into  their  own  hands,  and  teach  their  sons,  husbands, 
brothers,  and  lovers  that,  instead  of  fighting  for  one's  rights,  it  is 
best  to  do  one's  duties — the  first  duty  being  to  work — we  should 
soon  see  light  through  the  darkness  of  this,  the  darkest  time  that 
poor  Ireland  has  ever  known. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  faculty  of  work — plodding, 
persistent  work — is  not  ingrained  in  the  Celtic  nature  as  it  is 
in  that  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Lowland  Scot.  The  Irishman,  like 
the  Highlander,  is  capable  of  magnificent  accidental  effort,  but 
he  dislikes  continuous  toil.  The  power  of  finding  out,  or  making 
his  own  work,  and  then  sticking  to  it  until  it  is  done,  is  not  in 
him  as  it  is  in  the  less  imaginative  and  more  phlegmatic  races. 
Also — though  this  is  a  poor  excuse,  yet  it  ought  to  be  considered — 
there  is  something  in  the  moist,  mild,  rainy  climate  of  the  Green 
Isle  which  superinduces  laziness.  '  I  never  can  work  thoroughly 
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unless  I  am  out  of  Ireland,'  said  to  me  one  of  the  most  energetic 
young  Irishmen  I  have  ever  known.  Therefore,  in  endorsing 
John  Bright's  theory,  we  have  to  take  the  Irish  nation  as  they  are, 
and  not  expect  from  them  qualities  belonging  to  other  nations, 
subject  to  the  climatic  influences  of  other  lands.  Doubtless 
a  different  race — Teuton,  Norse,  or  even  the  steady  young  Saxon 
— would  have  reclaimed  the  many  thousand  acres  of  bogland  in 
the  centre  of  Ireland,  or  of  moor  and  mountain  land  round  her 
coasts ;  would  have  fished  her  plentiful  seas  and  rivers,  and 
planted  manufactures  in  her  decaying  towns.  But  all  this  needs 
capital ;  and  where  is  it  ?  Still,  as  a  proof  of  what  a  moderate 
sum  can  effect,  when  wisely  used ;  Ireland  and  the  Irish  being 
dealt  with  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  might  have  been — I  wish 
to  tell  a  simple  story. 

In  the  Inventions  Exhibition  many  must  have  noted  a  stall  de- 
voted to  Irish  Cottage  Industries,  of  which  the  work  was  beautiful 
enough  to  receive  a  special  commendation.  It  had  originated 
thus:  In  the  summer  of  1883  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  an  English 
lady,  with  her  husband,  was  travelling  in  Donegal.  Now,  no 
one  who  has  not  been  there  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
wild  desolation  of  this  district.  There  is  a  little  oasis  of  civilisa- 
tion round  the  inn  at  Grweedore,  which  was  built  by  Lord  George 
Hill  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  is  well  known  to  salmon-fishers  ; 
but  otherwise  you  may  traverse  the  whole  county  and  find  your- 
self as  completely  out  of  the  world  as  if  you  were  in  the  backwoods 
of  Canada.  You  may  drive  on  an  outside  car — the  only  means 
of  locomotion — for  twenty  or  thirty  Irish  miles,  over  absolutely 
desolate  moorland  and  bog,  without  seeing  a  trace  of  man  or 
woman,  bird  or  beast.  Now  and  then  you  may  perceive,  rising 
out  of  nothing,  as  it  were,  and  moving  about  what  is  called  a 
'  farm,'  but  is  really  only  a  mud  hut,  creatures  that  remind  you 
of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  or  Africa — their  big  eyes  gleaming 
from  under  a  shock  of  unkempt  hair,  and  their  few  poor  rags  barely 
held  together — a  mere  apology  for  clothing. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Once  upon  a  time — I  know  not  how 
long  ago — a  peasant  could  obtain,  for  a  penny  or  three- halfpence  an 
acre,  a  few  acres  of  bogland,  which  he  proceeded  to  reclaim,  digging 
out  sods  wherewith  to  build  a  cabin  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
by  draining,  burning,  and  what  not,  converting  its  surroundings 
into  usable  arable  land.  Then,  too,  they  had  extensive  rights  of 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  and  the  wool  of  the  Donegal  sheep  is 
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the  finest  and  softest  known,  while  the  Donegal  women  are  the 
best  knitters  in  all  Ireland.  Travellers  even  from  distant  Lan- 
cashire used  to  attend  the  fairs  and  buy  the  cottage  industries  of 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  kind  stranger  lady 
was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  destitution  she  saw ;  borne,  too, 
with  such  dignity  and  uncomplaining  patience.  '  We  drove  400 
miles  through  the  country,'  Mr.  Hart  writes,  'and  though  the 
people  were  actually  starving,  we  were  never  begged  from  but 
once.  Work,  work,  was  all  they  clamoured  for.'  Their  sturdy 
morality  was  refreshing.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  Ireland,  existed 
the  strong  purity  which  characterises  the  Irish  peasant.  In  the 
village  of  Grweedore,  during  sixty  years,  one  instance  only  was 
known  of  a  girl  losing  her  character.  There,  too,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  adult  population  were  pledged  teetotallers,  and  their 
honesty  was  proverbial.  ;  Surely,'  Mrs.  Hart  adds,  '  such  a  people 
are  worth  saving.' 

And,  with  her  husband's  help — he  furnishing  the  money  and 
she  the  practical  business  labour — she  tried  to  save  them.  She 
revived  the  industries  once  pursued  in  the  district — spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  and  embroidery.  She  organised  centres 
where  the  women  were  supplied  with  materials  and  taught  how 
best  to  use  them,  and  where  their  work  was  brought  to  be 
punctually  examined,  criticised,  and  paid  for.  The  men,  too, 
were  encouraged  to  recommence  hand-loom  weaving,  and  shown 
how  to  obtain  permanent  and  beautiful  dyes  from  the  bog-plants 
hard  by,  so  as  to  produce  friezes,  tweeds,  and  serges  entirely  of 
home  manufacture.  '  The  great  recommendation  of  them,'  says 
Mrs.  Hart,  '  is  their  genuineness.  Nothing  but  wool  can  be  used, 
for  the  peasants  have  nothing  else  to  use.  No  cheapening  admix- 
ture of  jute  and  cotton  is  possible :  they  are  hand-carded,  hand- 
spun,  hand-woven,  hand-washed  and  shrunken  ;  in  fact,  hand-made 
from  beginning  to  end.' 

Gradually  the  useful  developed  into  the  beautiful.  There 
were  a  number  of  Irish  ladies  of  culture  and  condition  starving 
like  the  peasants.  For  these  Mrs.  Hart  instituted  the  Kells  Art 
embroideries — in  which  dyed  and  polished  threads  of  flax  are 
worked  into  Irish  linen — after  patterns  chiefly  taken  from  the 
well-known  book  of  Kells.  These,  made  into  table-cloths  and 
table-napkins,  dresses,  children's  pinafores,  curtains,  and  portieres, 
are,  since  they  wash  perfectly,  available  for  all  domestic  use  as  well 
as  artistic  satisfaction  of  the  eye. 
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But  Mrs.  Hart  had  her  difficulties.  She  soon  saw  that,  even 
had  it  been  possible  to  build  manufactories,  this  unsystematic, 
scattered,  agrarian  population  could  never  have  been  brought  to 
work  at  them.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them  work  at 
anything  regularly  and  with  accuracy.  The  women,  beauti- 
fully as  they  knitted,  could  not  be  taught  to  see  that  a  pair  of 
socks  must  be  of  exactly  the  same  length,  and  that  colours  must 
match,  and  orders  be  obeyed  literally.  That  fatal,  '  Oh,  it'll  do  ! ' 
— common  to  other  folk  than  Irish — had  to  be  remorselessly 
counteracted ;  and  the  workers  compelled  to  see  that  no  work 
6  will  do '  unless  it  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

Mrs.  Hart  was  remorseless  :  every  true  teacher  must  be.  Her 
aim  was  not  that  of  giving  charity,  but  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves,  so  as  to  have  no  need  of  charity.  By  unlimited 
patience  she  contrived  to  make  the  work  so  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  reasonable,  that  the  buyer  was  as  much  benefited  as  the 
worker.  Among  large  London  houses  and  elsewhere  she  succeeded 
in  getting  a  regular  sale  for  her  productions,  and  in  distributing 
in  Donegal,  as  payment,  a  sum  of  money  which,  during  a  severe 
winter,  saved  a  whole  district  from  starving.  Of  course  she 
gained  nothing  herself.  Her  working  capital  brought  in  no 
interest,  but  she  kept  a  list  of  all  her  employes,  ready  to  give 
them  a  bonus,  over  and  above  their  payment,  should  circum- 
stances allow. 

Hitherto  her  scheme  had  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  but  she  began  to  see — in  committees  one  often  does — that 
6  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,'  so  she  took  it  all  into 
her  own  hands.  She  set  up  a  shop — first  near  Portland  Place, 
then  at  43  Wigmore  Street — where  the  sale  of  Irish  work  was 
carried  on  upon  true  business  principles.  There  it  still  is :  and 
an  admirable  and  beautiful  shop  too.  No  impossible  cheap- 
ness allures  the  stingy  purchaser ;  nor  is  any  one  asked  to  buy 
rubbish  'out  of  charity.'  True  charity  is  to  provide  work  for 
those  that  need  it — work  for  which  the  buyer  gets  the  fair  value 
of  his  money ;  neither  less  nor  more.  Any  other  system  than  this 
is  sure  to  fail. 

But  Mrs.  Hart's  scheme  has  not  failed.  Donegal  House  is, 
in  business  phrase,  a  'flourishing  concern.'  The  money  which 
goes  from  it  to  Donegal  county  goes  not  as  alms,  but  honest  pay 
for  honest  work. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  quoting  from  Mrs.  Hart's  <  Letter  to 
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her  Workers,'  whose  number  is  now  more  than  hundreds — thou- 
sands. It  is  dated  'July,  1885,' and  is  remarkable  for  its  terse 
simplicity,  its  practical  common-sense,  and  womanly  feeling.  After 
recapitulating  all  she  has  done — and  adding  '  Since  I  came  to 
Donegal  in  May,  1883,  I  have  never  ceased  for  a  single  day  to 
think  and  care  for  you' — she  goes  on  to  a  businesslike  statement 
of  affairs : — 

'During  the  past  years  I  have  spent  6501.  in  yarns  sent  to 
Donegal,  and  have  paid  my  knitters  365Z.  for  knitting  12,300 
pairs  of  socks  and  stockings.  I  have  also  bought  of  you  4,954 
yards  of  tweed  and  flannel,  paying  each  spinner  and  weaver 
separately  for  their  work.  In  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  paid 
over  1,000£.  to  my  knitters,  spinners,  weavers,  and  embroiderers. 
In  parts  where  wool  has  been  scarce  I  have  sent  fleeces,  and  in 
every  possible  way  I  have  striven  to  keep  your  looms  and  spinning- 
wheels  at  work.  Altogether,  I  have  laid  out  nearly  2,000£.  in  the 
effort  to  help  you ;  which  sum  of  money  now  lies  locked  up  in  the 
various  articles  you  have  made  and  been  paid  for,  but  which,  as 
yet,  have  not  been  all  sold.' 

She  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  is  easier  to  make  things 
in  Donegal  than  to  sell  them  in  London,  and  asks  her  workers  to 
6  have  patience '  if  she  cannot  give  them  as  many  orders  as  she 
could  wish ;  though  of  ultimate  success  in  making  these  cottage 
industries  self-supporting  she  has  not  a  doubt. 

4  But,'  she  adds,  '  that  these  good  times  should  come  depends 
much  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  the  quality  and  finish  of  your 
work.  Everything  must  be  done  by  you  as  well  as  it  can  possibly 
be  done.  It  is  no  use  casting  on  sixty  stitches  when  sixty-five 
are  ordered,  or  making  a  sock  ten  inches  long  when  ten  and  a  half 
are  ordered.  By  such  mistakes  the  work  is  made  unsaleable  and 
returned  on  my  hands,  thereby  causing  me  heavy  loss,  and  you 
also,  for  the  business  is  carried  on  for  your  interest  and  your 
profit,  not  mine.  In  everything  you  must  show  the  greatest  care 
and  neatness.  Nothing  will  do,  my  friends,  but  the  very  best.' 

And  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Donegal  House 
may  soon  see  that  the  work  there  is  of  the  very  best.  In  examin- 
ing the  dainty  under-linen,  trimmed  with  beautiful  embroidery,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  sent,  just  as  it  is,  from  such  wild 
regions  as  Glen  Esk  and  Grlen  Veagh,  and  made  in  cabins  little 
better  than  an  English  cow-shed. 

At  any  rate,  Donegal  House  proves  that  the  Irish  peasant  can 
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work  and  will  work,  if  taken  rightly  in  hand,  with  a  hand  at  once 
tender  and  firm— as  we  treat  our  children.  For  what  is  the 
untutored,  half-civilised  human  being  of  any  age  but  a  child? 
And  the  Irish  nature,  above  all,  is  strangely  childlike,  both  in  its 
virtues  and  its  faults. 

Mrs.  Hart  says,  in  answer  to  the  question,  <  Are  your  people 
grateful  ?  '  *  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  lead  to  disappointment 
than  to  expect  gratitude.'  And  yet  she  wins  it.  A  heap  of 
letters  is  now  in  my  hands — from  the  ill-spelt,  almost  undecipher- 
able scrawl  of  the  poor  knitter  or  crochet  maker,  to  the  letter 
of  the  <  lady  of  title,'  thankful  to  do  Kells  embroidery,  and  the 
<  mistress,'  living  almost  in  starvation  upon  her  own  estate,  implor- 
ing any  kind  of  work  <  to  get  a  crust  for  her  old  age,'  and  explain- 
ing that  she  can  '  stand  a  great  deal  without  requiring  rest ' — but 
all  these  are  too  pathetic  and  too  sacred  to  be  made  public. 

That  the  Irish  nature,  even  in  its  most  untutored'  type,  is 
amenable  to  reason,  sensitive  to  kindness,  and  capable  of  high 
moral  virtues  which,  by  evil  influence,  have  often  been  turned  into 
vices,  this  experiment  of  Mrs.  Hart's  has  plainly  proved.  Also, 
that  it  is  possible  to  expend  capital  in  Ireland  without  hopelessly 
losing  it.  No  doubt  the  Celtic  race  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 
You  must  take  it  by  its  heart  rather  than  its  head  ;  trust  its  emo- 
tions rather  than  its  self-interest  and  worldly  prudence.  You  must 
lead  it  and  guide  it  without  letting  it  see  that  it  is  either  led  or 
driven.  Nevertheless,  while  you  may  smile  at  or  blame  it,  in 
many  things  you  cannot  fail  to  respect  it.  What  English  or 
Scotch  village  could  be  named  in  which,  as  at  Gweedore,  during 
sixty  years  there  has  been  but  one  fallen  woman?  What  country 
town  is  there  where,  as  in  the  Donegal  famine  times,  a  heap 
of  furniture,  brought  in  exchange  for  meal,  lay  whole  months  in 
the  market-place,  no  one  laying  on  it  a  dishonest  finger  ?  These 
facts,  which  criticisers  and  calumniators  never  hear,  all  suggest 
the  one  question  raised  by  Mrs.  Hart :  Is  not  Ireland  worth 
saving  ? 

And  though  she  wisely  never  looks  for  gratitude  she  finds 
it.  'When  I  was  in  Donegal  last  year,'  she  says,  'I  went  to  see 

Mrs. (an  agent  and  knitter).  I  pulled  up  at  a  forlorn  village, 

went  in  and  asked  a  fat,  slatternly,  bare-footed  woman  if  she  were 

Mrs. .  "  Yes,"  she  replied  rather  sulkily.  "  Well,  I  am 

Mrs.  Hart."  Her  expression  suddenly  changed ;  she  grasped  me 
with  both  hands  :  "  You,  Mrs,  Hart  ?  I  would  kiss  ye  if  I  were 
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claner ! "  Then  turning  to  the  women  standing  about  (alas ! 
poor  idle  Irishwomen  will  "  stand  about  "  by  the  hour  together) 
she  bade  them  "  come  and  look  at  the  lady  who  sent  ye  that 
blessed  work." ' 

Work,  work !  Wherever  she  went  that  was  always  the  cry. 
They  clamoured  for  it ;  they  implored  for  it ;  and  when  they  got 
it  they  did  it.  In  wild,  half-civilised  Donegal  is  not  at  all  the 
feeling  which  I  have  heard  attributed  to  great  masses  of  the 
London  unemployed — that  they  will  rather  beg  threepence  than 
earn  a  shilling.  The  starving  Irish  peasant,  and  especially  his 
wife,  desires  to  work.  In  addition  to  the  thousands  on  Mrs. 
Hart's  list,  the  daily  applications  to  her  are  ceaseless,  and  some- 
times almost  heartbreaking,  for  they  must  be  denied.  It  would 
be  no  true  charity  to  make  supply  exceed  demand;  and  mere 
charity — indiscriminate  almsgiving — always  ends  in  pauperi- 
sation. 

At  this  especial  crisis,  when  Ireland  is  the  topic  in  everybody's 
mouth — standing,  like  a  naughty  child  at  the  whipping-post,  in 
all  her  rags  and  dirt,  her  sulkiness,  anger,  and  ignorance,  while 
Society  seems  divided  as  to  whether  she  ought  to  be  beaten,  bound, 
perhaps  even  stoned  to  death,  or  kissed  and  coaxed  with  hypo- 
critical lenity  into  better  behaviour— at  this  time,  I  say,  it 
behoves  those  who  think  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  lines  of 
conduct  to  say  so,  and  to  back  their  belief  by  facts. 

Such  I  have  here  given,  and  any  one  who  goes  to  Donegal 
House  may  prove  it.  For  this  is  not  a  party  question,  or  a 
political  and  religious  question.  Mrs.  Hart's  customers  and 
workers  are  of  every  possible  shade  of  opinion.  She  wants  no 
charity,  and  asks  none.  All  she  wants  is  to  save  Ireland,  as 
many  a  human  being  has  been  saved,  by  giving  her  the  great 
bl  essing  of  life — work  ! 
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HOW  I  ROSE  FROM  CROW-BOY. 

IN   TWO   PARTS. 

PART  I. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  on  the  hopeless  position 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his 
raising  himself  in  the  world  without  State  aid,  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  following  record  of  one  who  commenced  life  as  a  farmer's 
boy  may  not  be  without  interest.  I  was  born  long  before  the 
days  of  '  three  acres  and  a  cow,'  which  indeed  have  not  come  yet — 
I  mean  before  people  talked  about  them.  There  were  seven  of  us 
children,  and  three  of  us  are  still  living.  Three  of  my  brothers 
and  one  sister  (I  remember  her  name,  for  she  lived  a  little  longer 
than  the  others,  and  I  have  always  had  a  tenderness  for  '  Eliza- 
beths')  succumbed  early  to  some  childish  disease,  which  most 
probably  a  sufficiency  of  food  or  a  little  milk  would  have  kept  at  a 
distance  or  sent  harmless  away. 

My  surviving  brother  is  in  quite  a  large  way  of  business  for  a 
country  blacksmith,  and  I  have  a  sister  who  married  respectably 
after  having  been  for  some  years  mistress  of  a  village  school. 
We  lived  in  a  cottage  looking  out  on  the  village  green.  Through 
the  small  panes  of  its  window,  when  they  were  not  too  grimy,  at 
all  events  by  standing  at  the  door,  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  four  great  institutions  of  the  parish.  The  old  red-brick 
chimneys  of  the  squire's  house  thrust  themselves  up  above  the 
trees  to  the  right  of  the  church,  which  was  a  very  ancient  building 
with  a  glorious  spire,  such  as  men  don't  seem  to  know  how  to 
build  nowadays,  or  at  all  events  don't  build.  The  public-house, 
the  <  Bull's  Head,'  an  old  timbered  building  almost  as  grand,  seen 
from  a  little  distance,  as  the  squire's  mansion,  stood  just  outside 
the  churchyard,  and  faced  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  green. 
A  better  situation  could  not  have  been  found  for  a  public-house, 
for,  besides  having  the  wicked  always  with  it,  it  laid  itself  out 
also  to  catch  churchgoers  after  service.  Many  of  these  last  I 
used  to  think  were  anxious  to  wash  down  the  sermon  as  soon 
as  might  be,  and  were  even  more  thirsty  than  the  sinners.  By 
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going  a  yard  or  two  in  front  of  our  door  and  looking  down  the 
village  street,  you  could  see  the  side  of  a  big  ugly  red-brick 
barrack  of  a  place,  and  that  was  the  workhouse.  My  father  was 
the  squire's  waggoner,  and  the  squire's  house,  or  rather  the  cart- 
stable  attached  to  the  buildings,  was  the  chief  institution  to  him. 
He  had  little  enough  to  do  with  the  church  or  the  public.  He 
would  perhaps  have  liked  to  do  a  little  more  with  the  latter,  but 
his  spare  twopences  were  few  and  far  between.  With  the  work- 
house he  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  becoming  more  intimately 
acquainted.  I  thank  the  Lord  that  the  poor  old  fellow  never 
saw  the  inside  of  it.  He  has  now  been  long  removed  from  any 
fear  of  the  kind. 

Changes  in  plenty  have  taken  place  in  the  village  since  I 
was  a  boy.  The  old  workhouse  is  gone,  and  a  new  one  with 
gilded  vanes  and  pepper-pots  has  risen  in  its  stead.  I've  heard 
that  the  clerk  and  the  rough  old  farmer  guardians  used  in  old 
times  to  dine  at  the  public  after  the  fortnightly  meeting,  and 
get  very  jolly.  Such  a  scandal,  of  course,  would  never  do  now. 
But  perhaps  in  those  days  the  work  was  as  well  done.  At  all 
events,  there  was  not  such  a  lot  of  money  spent.  Now,  there  are 
a  number  of  black-coated  clerks  with  pens  behind  their  ears,  and 
fine-gentlemen  guardians  with  big  diamond  rings  who  live  in  the 
new  villas  and  have  shops  in  the  big  town  a  few  miles  off.  There 
is  always  a  job  being  done  for  somebody  (gas  or  draining  or  some- 
thing), and  the  rich  folks  naturally  get  most  gas  and  the  best 
draining.  The  parish  is  loaded  with  debt  as  if  it  were  a  big 
manufacturing  town.  I  believe  it  did  not  owe  a  copper  when  I 
was  a  boy.  The  interest  on  all  the  borrowed  money  makes  quite 
another  rent  for  the  farmers  to  pay,  and  few  are  doing  any  good 
unless  they  have  some  hand  in  collecting  or  spending  the  money. 
But  with  all  these  enormous  expenses  little  seems  to  be  spent  on 
the  poor.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  don't  want  it.  If 
they  do  they  don't  get  it,  and  where  all  the  money  goes  to  is  a 
marvel. 

There  is  also  in  the  present  day  a  fifth  institution  in  addi- 
tion to  those  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  big  Board  School, 
into  which  all  the  children  of  the  parish  are  forced  willy-nilly.  I 
firmly  believe  that  most  School  Boards,  beginning  with  London 
and  ending  with,  let  us  say,  the  place  where  the  reader  resides, 
were  guilty  at  the  commencement  of  reckless  extravagance  and 
carelessness,  the  effects  of  which  will  have  to  be  borne  by  genera- 
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tions  to  come.  Farmers  mostly  grumble  at  the  Education  Act,  to 
which  they  subscribe  largely  without  receiving  any  benefit  at  all. 
They  also  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  boys  for  farm  work.  I  confess 
I  can't  find  it  in  rny  heart  to  grumble  at  School  Boards.  I  know 
what,  in  spite  of  many  faults  and  follies,  they  are  doing  for  the 
labourers'  children.  The  old  agricultural  labourers  can  seldom 
either  read  or  write.  Only  last  week  I  heard  one  say,  *  It's  all 
very  well  while  I  can  work,  but  what  I'll  do  when  I'm  past  work 
I  can't  say.  I  hope  it'll  soon  be  all  over  with  me  then.'  Their 
having  nothing  to  do  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  these  old  fellows 
generally  break  up  so  quickly  when  they  can  no  longer  work  on  a 
farm.  A  waggoner  yesterday,  a  cripple  to-day,  buried  and  for- 
gotten to-morrow. 

My  father  got  12s.  a  week  wages,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay 
2s.  rent  for  a  fair  cottage  with  a  garden  rather  larger  than  a  tea- 
tray.  My  mother  used,  when  not  prevented  by  family  cares,  to 
do  two  or  three  days'  work  at  the  squire's.  There  were  a  few 
allotments  about,  but  mostly  highly  rented.  If  they  could  have 
been  got  for  nothing,  my  father,  like  most  waggoners,  had  little 
time  or  inclination  for  digging.  I  have  recently  read  that  the 
father  of  a  family  can  save  on  12s.  a  week  sufficient  to  stock  a 
small  farm.  I  forget  how  long  it  was  said  that  it  would  take  him, 
but  I  fancy  Methuselah  would  have  wanted  an  extra  lease  of  life 
before  succeeding. 

I  was  about  ten,  and  small  of  my  age,  when  I  was  thought 
capable  of  <  tending  crows '  on  a  neighbouring  farm  at  2s.  6d.  per 
week.  I  must  have  been  a  hardy  youngster — at  all  events  I  had 
a  good  pair  of  lungs.  How  I  used  to  begin  to  shout  when  I  saw 
the  master  coming  !  At  other  times  I  fear  I  employed  myself  in 
birds'-nesting  and  playing  with  other  boys  who  came  to  visit  me. 
I  took  particular  care  not  to  wander  out  of  view  of  the  gate 
by  which  the  farmer  generally  approached,  so  as  to  greet  his 
appearance  with  a  loud  holloa.  Of  course  he  sometimes  came 
upon  me  from  the  other  side  and  caught  me,  when  I  caught 
something  too. 

I  was  far  luckier,  however,  than  most  boys  in  those  times,  for 
before  I  was  promoted  to  waggoner's  boy  at  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  a  week — 
I  forget  which— I  had  learnt  to  read  and  write  a  little.  That  any 
poor  child  in  our  village  ever  learnt  to  read  and  write  at  all  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  parson.  It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  me,  now 
that  education  is  the  law  of  the  land,  to  see  the  jealousy  some 
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people  have  of  the  parsons  having  any  hand  in  it.  All  sorts  of 
people,  builders,  booksellers,  gasfitters,  &c.,  consider  themselves 
the  proper  material  out  of  which  to  form  School  Boards,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  make  it  pay.  The  School  Board  has 
even  got  to  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Parliamentary  honours. 
But  let  these  gentlemen,  with  their  hot  new-born  zeal  for  com- 
pulsory education,  remember  that  but  for  some  generations  of 
self-denying  parsons  they  would  have  had  very  inferior  material 
upon  which  to  try  their  prentice  hands.  Our  parson  was  quite 
an  old  man  when  I  first  remember  him,  and  has  been  long 
dead.  For  many  years  he  worked  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  parish  single-handed,  with  very  little  aid  in  money,  and 
none  in  anything  else.  Where  there  were  many  in  family  he 
generally  succeeded  in  getting  the  majority  to  school.  I  suppose 
my  mother  was  worked  upon  by  the  squire's  lady,  for  when  the 
rooks  were  not  altogether  too  rampagious,  I  was  generally  packed 
off  to  school.  Afterwards,  when  waggoner's  boy,  I  used  to  go  when 
there  was  a  long  frost,  or  when  for  some  reason  or  another 
my  services  could  be  dispensed  with  for  a  few  days.  The  rector 
would  not  have  dreamt  of  worrying  us  to  school  in  harvest- 
time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  keenly  felt  sometimes,  in 
forcing  all  the  children  of  a  family  to  school  at  once,  and 
leaving  the  mother,  often  in  times  of  illness,  without  a  child  to 
attend  on  her. 

My  old  dad  wore  the  last  smock  in  the  parish.  It  is  not  very 
many  years  since  it  left  him  off.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
wearing  out  an  old-fashioned  smock.  If  now  fashionable  (which 
they  are  not,  for  even  the  fellows  who  go  about  with  a  thresh- 
ing-machine would  blush  to  be  seen  in  one,  and  greatly  prefer 
a  third  or  fourth-hand  black  coat  torn  under  the  arms  and  split 
up  the  back)  they  would  not  last  longer  than  other  apparel,  for 
they  would  have  been  adulterated  like  everything  else.  After 
I  got  too  old,  and  perhaps  too  impudent,  for  waggoner's  boy,  I 
was  put  to  help  with  the  cattle,  and  gradually  worked  my  way 
up  to  8s.,  and  then  to  10s.  a  week.  I  always  liked  being  with 
horses  best.  A  waggoner's  work  is  far  harder  than  a  cow-man's, 
but  more  interesting.  A  good  waggoner  gets  to  take  a  pride  in 
his  team,  and  years  ago  I've  often  known  a  man  to  make  his 
master  promise  to  keep  him  a  colt '  out  of  the  old  mare,'  or  coolly 
say  that  such  and  such  a  horse  must  not  be  sold.  If  his  wish  had 
not  been  granted  he  would  very  probably  have  left  in  disgust.  I 
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do  not  suppose  they  thus  behave  in  these  times.  When  I  was 
earning  10s.  a  week  we  thought  ourselves  well  off,  and  were  more 
comfortable  than  we  had  ever  been.  But  I  was  getting  a  man, 
and  wanted  something  better.  There  was  nothing  better  to  be 
got  in  our  place.  My  father  was  ageing  a  bit,  but  still  kept  his 
waggoner's  place,  and  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  I  could  hear  of.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  for  a  move.  There 
was  also  something  else.  There  was  a  girl  named  Susan  Potter, 
the  under-housemaid  at  the  squire's,  whom  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to. 
She  did  not,  however,  care  for  me,  which  I  thought  showed  her 
bad  taste.  On  the  contrary,  she  made  great  fun  of  me  to  another 
young  man,  a  plumber  and  glazier's  apprentice,  with  a  pasty  face 
and  weak  eyes,  who  dressed  much  smarter  than  I  could,  and  called 
me  a  chawbacon.  If  the  young  plumber  was  the  smarter  I  was 
the  stronger,  as  I  showed  him  one  day  when  he  began  chaffing 
me  in  the  public  where  I  had  called  on  a  Saturday  night,  contrary 
to  custom,  for  I  was  never  fond  of  public-houses.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  we  went  out  on  the  green  and  stripped  (it  was  a  beautiful 
summer's  evening  just  after  hay-harvest),  and  then  and  there  I 
gave  the  young  man  a  pair  of  beautiful  black  eyes.  But  I  didn't 
care  to  stay  in  the  village  afterwards,  particularly  as  the  young 
woman  didn't  like  me  any  the  better  for  blacking  her  young  man's 
eyes.  So  chancing  to  hear  of  a  farmer,  some  twenty  miles  off,  who 
wanted  a  waggoner,  I  went  off  straight  to  him  and  got  engaged 
at  once.  It  was  not  the  last  time  that  I  shifted  my  quarters  on 
account  of  a  young  woman ;  nor  am  I  the  first  person  who  has 
done  so.  In  fact,  I  imagine  that  women,  from  duchesses  to  under- 
housemaids,  are  at  the  bottom  of  everything  that  happens  to  every- 
body, whether  for  good  or  evil. 

My  new  home  was  not  situated  in  such  a  good  farming  country 
as  my  birthplace.  The  land  was  mostly  stiff  clay ;  and  it  was 
farmed  in  a  very  rough-and-ready  fashion — after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  I  should  think.  The  fields  were  choked  with 
twitch,  through  which  the  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses,  used  to 
rip  and  tear  with  a  sort  of  muffled  crash.  This  twitch  made  good 
cover  after  harvest  for  partridges  and  rabbits.  Every  few  years  it 
was  partially  got  rid  of  by  a  dead  fallow,  but  it  soon  came  back 
again.  The  banks  of  the  great  widespreading  hedgerows,  which 
were  seldom  cut  or  pleached,  and  overshadowed  half  the  farm  with 
their  useless  growth,  were  burrowed  and  honeycombed  with  rabbit- 
holes,  the  inmates  of  which  would  have  consumed  the  whole  pro- 
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duce  of  the  land  if  not  carefully  watched.  The  great  man  next  to 
the  farmer  was  the  rabbit-catcher ;  for  to  him  the  farmer  looked 
for  money  to  pay  wages  and  find  cash  for  necessary  outgoings 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  farmers  often  got  as  much  from 
their  rabbits  and  apples  as  from  their  wheat.  My  new  home  was 
eight  miles  from  the  market  town,  which  also  was  a  sleepy  place 
when  you  got  there.  But,  nevertheless,  every  one  who  could  make 
an  excuse  for  doing  so  used  to  start  off  on  Saturday  morning  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  little  mild  dissipation.  '  How  binn  ye, 
Thomas  ? '  one  would  say.  '  William,  how  dun  ye  ? '  the  other 
would  reply ;  when  they  would  go  off  and  have  a  glass  together. 
The  labourers'  wives  used  to  walk  in  to  market  with  big  baskets, 
sometimes  on  their  arm,  sometimes  supported  by  straps  over  their 
shoulders.  They  wore  on  their  feet  what  were  called  pattens,  in 
which  locomotion  must  have  been  anything  but  easy,  though, 
perhaps,  not  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  modern  high-heeled 
boots.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  road  would  be  marked  with 
long  lines  of  oval  rings,  as  if  a  herd  of  strange  animals  had  passed 
by,  as  indeed  had  been  the  case.  Only  last  week  I  saw  the  mark 
of  a  patten,  to  my  great  surprise,  and  felt  as  might  a  traveller  who 
had  come  upon  the  fresh  tracks  of  the  dodo.  The  farmers'  wives 
used  to  ride  in  to  market  on  ponies,  which,  in  addition  to  the  old 
ladies  themselves,  were  built  over  and  covered  up  from  head  to 
tail  with  baskets  of  butter  and  eggs,  couples  of  rabbits,  and  hen- 
coops, from  inside  which  the  old  hens,  destined  for  the  strong  jaws 

of  the  W iron  puddlers,  used  to  utter  loud  and  Eachel-like 

lamentations.  Everybody  who  went  to  market,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  the  women,  used  to  get  ;  market  peart.'  It  was  in- 
teresting, especially  to  those  who  could  not  go  themselves,  to 
watch  the  young  farmers  and  country  tradesmen  zigzagging  home. 
If  it  was  eight  miles  to  market  in  the  morning,  it  would  certainly 
be  twelve  on  the  return  journey. 

I  found  cottage  accommodation  near  my  new  place  scarce  and 
bad.  But,  after  some  trouble,  I  managed  to  get  taken  in  at  a 
two-roomed  cottage  which,  besides  father  and  mother,  was  occupied 
by  a  family  consisting  of  one  quite  and  three  nearly  grown-up 
children.  The  grown-up  daughter  was  good-looking,  and  would 
have  been  rather  a  nice  girl  if  she  had  been  better-tempered  and 
a  little  cleaner.  But  cleanliness  was  an  impossibility  for  her. 
The  father  was  a  rabbit-catcher  by  trade,  and  a  very  clever  one 
too.  But  his  cleverness  apparently  began  and  ended  with  rabbit- 
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catching,  for,  whether  seated  by  his  fireside  or  following  his  trade, 
he  was  seldom  known  to  utter  a  word  except  to  his  dogs.  From 
September  to  April  he  did  nothing  but  catch  rabbits.  From 
April  to  September  he  did  nothing.  He  and  his  two  dogs  (which 
were  as  clever  and  as  silent  as  he  was)  and  his  ferrets  were  quite 
a  happy  family.  His  pockets  were  always  full  of  the  last.  He 
used  to  talk  to  them  at  meal-times,  when  they  would  peep  out 
of  their  hiding-places  and  crawl  affectionately  about  the  rabbit- 
catcher's  body,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  examine  the  viands 
on  the  table.  '  The  family  '  all  slept  in  the  upstairs  room,  which, 
I  have  an  idea,  was  partitioned  off  with  a  curtain  so  as  to  make  two 
suites  of  sleeping  apartments.  I  certainly  never  mounted  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  dormitories,  which,  from  the  state  of  the 
thatched  roof  as  seen  from  the  outside,  can  hardly  have  been 
rain-proof.  When  'the  family'  had  retired,  which  event  took 
place  generally  between  eight  and  nine  P.M.,  I  would  spread  out 
my  mattress  by  the  fire  in  winter,  near  the  door  in  summer,  and 
turn  in.  I  would  be  up  before  any  one  else  was  stirring,  and  light 
the  fire.  This  I  did  in  my  own  interest.  We  lived  very  sumptuously 
for  cottagers.  The  rabbit- catcher  was,  I  fancy,  very  well  paid,  and 
moreover  I  think  he  came  easily  by  some  of  his  provender. 
There  was  only  one  thing  you  might  be  sure  of  not  seeing  on  his 
table,  and  that  was  rabbit.  Indeed,  the  odour  of  the  rabbit- 
catcher  himself  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  animal  he  pursued, 
and  was  so  suggestive  of  wild  coney  that  we  did  not  care  for  the 
real  thing. 

Mr.  Smith,  my  new  master,  would  have  been  thought  a  queer 
character  in  Kent  or  Norfolk,  though  he  was  but  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  C dale  farmer.  He  was  a  very  strong,  fine- 
looking  man,  six  foot  high,  with  a  most  intelligent  face,  which 
took  strangers  in  completely  until  he  chanced  to  open  his  mouth. 
It  was  then  perceived  that  his  intellectual  appearance  was  a  swindle. 
Everything  else  about  him  was  honest  and  above-board.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  proud  of  having  got  on  pretty 
well  without  either  accomplishment.  He  was,  indeed,  a  rare 
judge  of  a  beast,  and  one  of  the  few  farmers  I  ever  met  who  could 
compete  with  a  dealer.  He  kept  a  first-rate  lot  of  Hereford 
cattle.  These  and  his  orchards,  which  produced  him  in  favour- 
able seasons  a  vast  number  of  hogsheads  of  cider,  he  cherished  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  ;  but  he  seemed  to  care  for  little  else.  Of 
the  cider  he  was  himself  the  principal  consumer.  When  tipsy 
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(though  he  never  allowed  that  he  was  more  than  *  market  peart ') 
his  temper  was  bad.  At  other  times  he  was  a  good  master 
enough.  He  used  always  to  feed  a  big  lot  of  Hereford  bullocks 
for  the  Christmas  market,  and  for  these  there  used  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  competition  amongst  the  dealers.  There  were  two 
principal  dealers  who  had  the  run  of  '  the  dale,'  besides  a  host  of 
inferior  ones  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  their  leavings.  Both 
these  men  were  first-class  judges,  but  there  ended  the  resem- 
blance between  them.  One  was  a  quiet,  decent  fellow,  who  liked 
a  cup  of  tea  when  he  could  get  it,  and  had  a  strong  objection  to 
tippling.  The  other  was  a  hard-headed  old  chap  (so  hard-headed, 
indeed,  as  to  be  still  alive  and  hearty,  though  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  he  has  tried  the  thickness  of  his  skull  against  the  kerb- 
stones of  all  the  neighbouring  market  towns)  who  would  and 
could  take  any  quantity  of  whisky,  brandy,  or  gin,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  The  quiet,  decent  dealer  used  to  come  sometimes  to 
see  the  bullocks,  but  as  he  never  would  stop  to  make  a  night  of 
it  he  generally  had  to  go  away  without  them.  Perhaps  the  day 
after  he  had  been  (for  the  rivals  always  seemed  to  be  aware  of  one 
another's  movements)  the  other  would  rattle  up  to  the  door  with 
his  thoroughbred  horse  in  his  gig.  If,  as  was  very  likely,  it  was 
getting  dark,  he  would  ask  for  a  lantern,  and,  without  saying  any 
more,  go  and  look  at  the  bullocks.  In  about  two  minutes  he  would 
emerge  from  the  cow-house  again.  *  How  much  for  them  bullocks  ?  ' 
he  would  shout  out  as  he  entered  the  house.  Mr.  Smith  would 
ask  (say)  25L,  and  then  the  dealer  would  bid  him  201.  Though  he 
always  said  he  must  be  off  at  once,  I  used  to  take  no  notice,  but 
would  take  his  horse  out  of  the  gig  and  bed  him  up  for  the 
night  without  waiting  for  orders.  After  supper  the  two  would 
sit  down  by  the  kitchen  table,  and  try  to  drink  one  another  under 
it.  Once  I  found  them  both  leaning  their  arms  on  it  and  fast 
asleep  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Smith  had  dropped,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  to  23£.,  and  the  dealer  had  risen  to  221.  On  one 
occasion  the  battle  raged  for  three  days  and  nights,  when  the 
dealer  departed  looking  as  fresh  as  paint,  but  without  the  bullocks. 
I  can  only  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  he  forgot  the  object  of  his 
coming.  It  is  hard  in  these  times  to  imagine  how  any  farmer 
could  have  got  on  in  this  way ;  but  the  fact  is,  nevertheless, 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  quite  a  wealthy  man.  The  fact  may  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  His  rent  and  payments  were  low. 
He  spent  nothing  on  himself.  His  labour  bill  was  low  owing  to 
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his  having  so  much  grass-land.  Some  of  this  grass-land  was 
good,  and  he  had  sufficient  sense  to  value  the  famous  breed  of 
cattle  which  grazed  it.  Fat  beasts  were  dear,  and  he  made  his 
own  cider. 

I  had  been  about  a  year  as  waggoner  at  Mr.  Smith's — a  year 
dull  and  uneventful  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one's  life  to  be,  I 
should  think — when  the  old  parson  died,  and  in  due  course  a  new 
one  was  appointed  to  the  living.  The  late  rector  had  farmed 
his  own  glebe  of  100  acres  like  any  other  farmer,  with  the 
exception  that  when  he  had  '  fettled  '  the  cows  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  would  slip  off  the  smock  which  he  wore  over  his  best 
suit  and  go  into  the  little  tumble-down  church  to  read  the  ser- 
vice. He  used,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  get  *  market  peart '  on 
market-day  like  his  brother  farmers,  with  whom  he  had  much 
more  in  common  than  with  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  some  of 
whom,  however,  were  sufficiently  rough.  At  the  '  New  Inn,'  as 
our  public  was  called,  perhaps  because  nobody  knew  how  old  it 
was,  he  would  smoke  his  long  clay  when  his  work  was  done  on 
week-days,  and  drink  the  muddy  home-brewed  ale  with  anybody 
who  turned  up. 

The  new-comer  was  of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  what  they 
called  one  of  the  new  High  Church  sort.  He  professed  himself, 
as  must  indeed  have  been  the  case,  immensely  disgusted  with 
the  state  of  religious  destitution  in  which  he  found  his  new 
parishioners,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  effect  a  change.  It  was 
not  easy  to  know  where  to  begin,  but  he  began  wisely,  as  I  think, 
by  letting  his  glebe.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  start  a  night 
school  for  the  men  and  big  youths  who  were  growing  up  as 
ignorant  as  the  cows  and  horses  they  tended.  I  joined  the  school, 
being  delighted  with  the  almost  despaired-of  chance  of  improving 
my  mind.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening — rather  a  sleepy  hour  for 
agricultural  labourers — we  used  to  meet  in  a  big  bare  room  at  the 
rectory.  During  the  late  incumbent's  reign  the  school-house  had 
been  allowed  to  go  almost  to  ruin,  and  there  was  no  wealthy  pro- 
prietor to  build  it  up  again.  In  winter  the  cold  kept  us  wide 
enough  awake.  No  attempt  was  made  to  instill  into  what  served 
us  instead  of  minds  anything  beyond  the  three  K's,  and  these 
were  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  us  were  able  to  manage. 
It  would  have  been  laughable,  if  it  had  not  been  too  sad  a  spec- 
tacle for  mirth,  to  see  old  men  of  sixty-five  and  more,  and  fine 
young  fellows  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  whose  brains  had 
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never  been  exercised  in  the  slightest  degree,  perspiring  over  their 
futile  endeavours  to  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  the 
black-board.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  got  so  far 
eventually  as  to  write  their  names  with  rather  more  of  pain  and 
labour  than  it  would  have  cost  them  to  mow  an  acre  of  grass. 
Things  are  changed  indeed  since  then ;  and  now  (as  is  always,  I 
think,  the  case  with  Englishmen),  having  perceived  our  first  error, 
and  become  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  we  are  all  for  rushing  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  instructors  of  the  rising  generation 
have,  indeed,  got  far  beyond  the  three  K's,  and  appear  to  be 
endeavouring  to  unfit  any  class  of  persons  for  following  in  future 
the  occupation  of  agricultural  labourer.  As  to  whether  the  world 
will  be  any  healthier,  wealthier,  or  wiser  when  every  one  is  made 
capable  of  performing  the  ill-paid  duties  of  a  banker's  clerk,  I 
have  my  own  opinion.  I  took  great  pains  and  got  on  tolerably 
fast,  having  had  the  advantage  of  learning  to  read  and  write  in 
my  early  days  of  crow-tending.  The  rector  was  pleased  to  say 
one  day  that  I  should  have  had  a  head  for  figures  if  I  had  had  a 
better  chance.  That  stirred  me  up  to  do  my  best.  The  sweat 
would  run  down  my  face  even  in  that  cold  room  as  I  sat  poring 
over  a  sum  which  would  not  come  right.  However,  perseverance 
generally  brought  things  right  in  the  end.  A  good  deal  of  our 
time  was  passed  in  reading  aloud.  The  difference  between  our 
way  of  pronouncing  and  the  rector's — whom  we  laughed  at  for 
being  un-English  and  affected — taught  me  clearly  what  uncouth 
beings  we  were.  0  !  that  letter  H,  what  a  sore  trouble  it  was  to 
me  !  How  many  thousands  of  them  have  I  dropped,  picked  up, 
and  inserted  again  in  the  wrong  places.  Even  now  it  plays  me 
an  odd  trick  occasionally.  I  suppose  that  the  rector  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  something  a  little  above  the  common  in  me.  He 
certainly  took  far  more  pains  with  me  than  with  the  other 
eighteen  or  twenty,  old  and  young,  who  attended  the  class.  To 
him  that  has,  to  him  shall  be  given. 

I  had  lived  in  this  place  nearly  two  years,  working  hard  with 
my  horses,  attending  the  school  regularly  at  night,  and  saving  up 
an  odd  shilling  every  now  and  then  out  of  my  11s.  a  week,  when 
of  a  sudden  it  appeared  to  enter  the  head  of  the  rabbit-catcher's 
daughter  that  I  was  a  desirable  young  man  for  a  husband.  She 
was  a  great  big,  good-looking,  sleepy  wench,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
light  hair  all  about.  She  had  also  as  much  idea  of  housekeeping 
as  one  of  my  horses.  I  had  no  particular  objection  to  her  that  I 
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remember,  and  might  easily  have  been  seduced  into  returning 
her  not  very  demonstrative  affection.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  her,  even  had  I  wished  to  do  so — which  I 
didn't — and  we  got  so  far  as  to  take  a  few  walks  together  on 
spring  evenings  on  Sundays,  when  I  walked  in  front  and  she 
followed  me  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  was  the  custom  of  young 
couples  keeping  company  in  our  district.  If  I  had  married  her 
1  should  doubtless  have  been  quite  a  capitalist  with  my  big 
family  of  crow-tenders  to  hire  out  before  I  was  thirty.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. 

Some  fellows  on  a  farm  think  themselves  insulted  if  they  are 
asked  to  lend  a  hand  away  from  their  particular  line.  I  was 
never  above  making  myself  useful — that  is,  provided  I  had  time. 
Of  course  my  horses  came  first.  At  least  it  was  i  of  course '  in 
those  days.  Men  took  as  much  pride  in  their  master's  horses  as 
if  they  were  really  their  own  property.  I  don't  think  they  do 
so  now.  Nowadays,  if  a  man's  master  gives  an  order  about  the 
horses  which  the  waggoner  does  not  think  for  their  good,  instead 
of  objecting  to  it  he  will  say,  <  Just  as  you  please,  sir,  it  doesn't 
matter  to  me.' 

When  my  horses  were  done  there  was  often  something  I  could 
do  at  the  house,  particularly  when  tbe  master  was  away,  which 
took  but  little  of  my  time,  and  by  doing  which  I  was  no  loser. 
One  day  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  kitchen  when  the  mistress  was 
there,  and  I  heard  her  say  that  a  young  lady  was  coming  to  lodge 
at  the  farm-house  for  a  time  for  her  health.  I  found  that  the 
sitting-room — where  no  one  ever  sat,  but  where  the  master  would 
lie  down  on  the  sofa  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  his  boots  off  and 
go  to  sleep — was  being  done  up  with  muslin  curtains  and  a  new 
strip  of  carpet,  while  the  spiders  had  received  notice  to  quit.  The 
best  bedroom,  which  must  have  been  rather  musty,  as  I  never  re- 
membered seeing  the  window  open  summer  or  winter,  came  in  for 
a  papering.  This  I  know  because  I  papered  it  myself  after  work. 
I  saw  from  the  yard  one  morning  that  a  new  kind  of  superior 
lace  toilet-cover  had  been  placed  on  the  dressing-table,  which  was 
also  adorned  with  a  looking-glass  larger  than  common.  Finally 
a  muslin  blind,  a  hitherto  unheard-of  luxury,  was  nailed  up  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  after  this  I  saw  no  more.  One  Saturday 
the  master  went  off  to  market  as  usual  in  the  gig,  and  returned 
before  dark  (not  quite  such  a  common  occurrence)  bringing  with 
him  a  young  lady  who  descended  lightly  before  I  could  make 
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much  of  her,  and  disappeared  inside  the  house.  I  remember 
thinking  that  she  must  be  something  out  of  the  common,  for, 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  master  was  not  '  market  peart.'  Some 
days  passed  before  I  got  a  good  look  at  her.  When  I  did  she 
almost  took  my  breath  away — not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  her  beauty, 
as  because  she  was  so  entirely  different  from  any  one  I  had  seen 
before.  It  was  the  difference  over  again  between  the  new  rector's 
way  of  talking  and  ours.  When  a  woman  strikes  a  man  like 
that,  he  will  never  forget  her — that  is,  if  he  is  worth  calling  a 
man — however  high  she  may  be  and  however  humble  he.  Cir- 
cumstances may  make  it  impossible  for  any  relations  ever  to 
exist  between  them  save  those  of  the  admired  and  the  admirer. 
No  woman  can  prevent  herself  from  being  admired,  and  I  imagine 
that  very  few  have  the  wish  to  do  so.  I  never  afterwards  forgot 
the  slightest  detail  of  her  appearance  on  the  evening  I  am 
recalling. 

Her  walk  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  a  thing  to  remember. 
I  don't  at  all  remember  the  walk  of  the  rabbit-catcher's  daughter, 
who  indeed,  as  I  before  said,  generally  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  procession  in  the  days  when  we  were  keeping  company.  The 
new-comer  was,  I  should  say,  about  eighteen,  of  middle  height, 
figure  inclined  to  plumpness,  but  not  too  much  so ;  brown  hair, 
curly,  and  cut  rather  short ;  above  it  the  nattiest  little  hat  in  the 
world.  If  there  was  a  fault  to  be  found  with  her  face  it  was  that 
her  rosy  lips  were  not  quite  full  enough.  A  thin  aquiline  nose, 
and  face  rather  pale ;  but  after  a  month  or  two  she  mended  of 
that.  Her  side  face  was  the  best  thing  about  her,  though  nothing 
was  much  the  matter  anywhere.  What  I  most  admired  was  the 
firm  way  in  which  she  stood  on  her  feet.  A  better  walker  never 
wore  petticoats.  I  have  certainly  remembered  every  word  she 
said  to  me  in  those  first  days.  This  did  not  require  a  vast  effort 
of  memory,  of  which,  indeed,  I  should  then  have  been  incapable, 
for  her  words  to  me  resembled  angels'  visits  in  being  few  and 
far  between,  and  I  should  think  angels  (and  their  visitees)  were 
very  lucky  if  the  tone  of  their  voices  were  as  sweet  and  soft  as 
hers.  Somehow,  after  she  came  I  got  fonder  than  ever  of  doing 
odd  jobs  about  the  house,  and  when  I  had  fettled  up  my  horses 
would  go  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  use"  for  anything. 
I  have  often  blushed  since  to  think  what  a  big  gaby  I  must  have 
looked  standing  about,  with  an  empty  pail  perhaps  in  my  hand, 
and  sneaking  a  look  at  the  house  every  now  and  again  to  see  if 
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Miss  Brown  was  looking  out  of  the  parlour  window.  It  often 
happened  that  she  was,  for  the  novelty  of  everything  about 
seemed  to  cheer  and  amuse  her.  I  turned  away  my  eyes  when  I 
saw  her  a  good  deal  quicker  than  I  had  raised  them.  Of  course 
no  one  had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  I  was  looking  for,  or 
thought  I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  I  looked.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  word  in  reply  to  my  '  Grood  morning,  miss.'  Then  I  was 
happy.  Now  it  was  that  I  began  to  smarten  myself  up  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  bought  my  first  pot  of  blacking.  This  was  an 
almost  unheard-of  piece  of  extravagance  in  those  days,  labourers 
generally  allowing  the  clay  to  remain  on  their  boots  from  the  day 
they  first  wore  them  until  the  hour  when  they  were  abandoned 
in  the  centre  of  the  road — objects  of  interest,  if  not  of  desire,  to 
the  passers-by,  who  had  probably  been  too  often  taken  in  by 
similar  spectacles  to  cherish  any  great  hopes  of  their  utility.  The 
day  is  long  passed  when  the  state  of  an  agricultural  labourer's 
feelings  could  be  guessed  at  from  his  purchase  of  a  pot  or  two  of 
blacking.  Young  farm  labourers  dress  now  better  than  small 
farmers  used  to  do  in  my  day.  Where  the  money  comes  from  I  don't 
know.  These  poor  farmers  may  be  recognised  now  by  their  clothes, 
if  clothes  they  can  be  called,  which  are  patched  and  mended  till 
they  will  scarcely  hold  together,  and  sometimes  don't.  Molly, 
the  rabbit-catcher's  daughter,  smiled  and  blushed  at  first,  as  there 
was  only  one  possible  construction  that  she  could  place  on  my 
newly  developed  respect  for  my  somewhat  clumsy  person.  She 
followed  my  lead,  and  began  by  fits  and  starts  to  braid  up  her 
tangled  hair.  But  not  for  long.  She  soon  saw  that  I  was 
impracticable,  and  I  suppose  put  me  down  for  a  stupid  lout, 
without  an  idea  in  his  head.  But  she  quickly  ceased  to  trouble 
about  me  at  all.  One  day  I  saw  her  with  another  young 
man  in  tow,  or,  rather,  I  met  her  walking  out  with  a  young 
man  a  few  yards  in  front  of  her.  We  never  bore  one  another 
any  ill  will. 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  that  Miss  Brown  arrived,  and  soon 
after  harvest  there  was  to  be  a  General  Election.  There  was  some 
talk  then  of  giving  votes  to  farm  labourers,  but  it  died  out.  I 
never  could  see  why  we  were  not  as  good  stuff  to  make  voters  of 
as  the  fellows  in  the  towns.  The  landlords  would  not  a  bit  have 
minded  our  having  votes,  but  the  farmers  were  jealous  and  pig- 
headed, and  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  I  should  think  that  they  have 
regretted  the  circumstance.  The  Conservatives,  or  the  « landed 
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interest,'  might  surely  have  trusted  us  to  stick  to  them.  There 
was  nobody  else  to  whom  we  could  stick.  And  yet,  when  I 
think  it  over  carefully.  I  am  not  altogether  certain  that  we  could 
have  been  trusted.  Nobody  trusted  us  much.  The  little  farmers 
were  an  uneducated  lot  and  a  mean  race,  generally  speaking. 
They  were  so  suspicious  that  they  drove  their  men  to  steal  out  of 
spite.  Labourers  were  seldom  allowed  to  keep  pigs,  for  fear  they 
should  feed  them  at  the  farmer's  expense.  In  the  winter- time 
many  of  us  would  get  turned  off — a  thing  which  would  be  excusable 
now  when  farmers  are  at  their  wits'  end  for  money  wherewith  to 
pay  wages,  but  was  a  cruel  thing  in  good  times.  True,  in  our  part 
at  least,  there  was  plenty  of  cider — a  lot  too  much,  indeed,  in 
harvest-time — but  it  was  sour  stuff,  and  we  should  not  have  had 
it  if  the  farmer  could  have  found  any  one  to  buy  it.  The  rule  on 
some  farms  was,  a  gallon  of  cider  every  load  of  wheat  that  came 
into  the  rickyard  ;  but  we  got  nothing  else,  and  the  skim  milk  all 
went  to  the  pigs. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  small  holdings  and  allotment  question 
should  have  got  into  such  absurdly  incapable  hands.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  remember  any  feeling  about  the  allotment  question  at 
the  time  I  am  writing  about.  There  were  some  allotments  at  my 
old  village ;  but  they  were  not  taken  up  so  much  by  agricultural 
labourers  as  by  shoemakers,  saddlers,  bakers,  &c.,  whose  sedentary 
pursuits  made  some  labour  of  the  sort  almost  a  necessity.  Per- 
haps it  was  foolish  of  them,  but  I  don't  think  agricultural  labourers 
cared  about  allotments.  A  garden  adjoining  the  cottage  they 
liked,  of  course,  and  all  the  better  if  it  had  two  or  three  damson- 
trees  in  it  which  would  bear  when  the  squire's  didn't,  so  that 
they  could  sell  the  fruit  to  the  squire's  lady.  I  can  only  speak 
of  what  I  know.  I  wish  others  would  do  the  same.  As  for 
waggoners  and  ploughmen,  ask  anybody  who  has  tried  to  com- 
bine the  two  what  sort  of  gardener  a  groom  makes,  and 
whether  a  gardener  is  a  useful  groom.  There  are  hundreds  of 
places  in  England  with  allotments  enough  and  to  spare  for  every- 
body. For  one  instance,  there  are  more  than  17,000  allotments  in 
Leicestershire  alone ;  on  one  estate,  belonging  to  a  great  land- 
owning nobleman,  eight  parishes  have  more  than  268  acres 
divided  into  973  allotments;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  a  fair 
sample.  The  fact  is,  as  a  well-known  land  agent  has  recently 
written,  '  Convince  the  labourer  that  the  cultivation  of  more  than 
forty  poles  of  land  will  recoup  him  for  his  labour  and  prove 
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remunerative,  and  the  demand  for  it  may  arise.'  It  has  certainly 
not  yet  arisen.  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  custom,  common  in 
many  parts,  of  giving  the  labourer  a  patch  of  potato-ground,  ready 
manured  and  ploughed,  and  free  from  any  payment,  has  been 
noticed  at  all.  Yet  this  seems  a  better  thing  for  the  labourer 
than  an  allotment. 

The  *  small  holdings '  is  very  different  from  the  allotment 
question.  All  friends  of  the  agricultural  labourer  must  wish  that 
the  small  holdings  question  had  been  taken  up  by  competent 
men.  It  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  hothouse  or  glass-house 
party,  whose  chief  idea  of  land  is  a  lawn-tennis  ground.  These 
people  have  'forced'  this  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  new  orchid. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  farmers  years  ago  were  very  wroth 
when  the  agent  or  landlord  ventured  to  take  an  acre  or  two  off 
their  farms  to  put  to  a  new  cottage  where  it  was  intended  that 
the  tenant  should  keep  a  cow.  But  that  feeling  is  long  since 
past  and  gone.  Many  farmers  would  rejoice  if  they  could  give 
up  all  their  land  to-morrow.  Certainly  few  would  object  to 
losing  a  few  acres  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  matter  might 
well  have  been  left  to  the  landlords,  who,  now  that  big  farms 
are  so  unprofitable,  would  be  glad  to  entice  smaller  fry  into 
their  nets. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Brown  at  our  farm,  it  was 
fated  that  a  General  Election  should  take  place.  The  nomination 

for  our  division  was  at  S ,  and  it  was  arranged  the  day  before 

that  Miss  Brown,  who  had  never  seen  the  town  (which  was  most 
beautifully  situated,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  remarkable  hills, 

which  rose  suddenly,  as  is  the  fashion  of  hills  in  S shire,  from 

an  almost  level  plain),  should  drive  thither  with  the  master.  Of 
course  no  disturbance  was  anticipated,  and  Miss  -Brown  was  to 
stay  in  the  hotel  in  S ,  from  the  windows  of  which  the  hust- 
ings would  be  quite  visible,  while  the  master  attended  the  nomi- 
nation. The  parson's  four-wheeler,  which  for  State  occasions  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  borrowed,  and  I 
had  orders  to  leave  the  horses  for  one  day  to  the  care  of  my  boy, 
and  smarten  myself  up  to  go  with  the  master.  We  arrived  in 
good  time,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  as  we  drove  into  the  hotel- 
yard  was  a  heap  of  metal  about  twenty  yards  long  and  one  yard 
high,  ready  broken  to  lay  on  the  roads,  and  placed  to  hand  under 
the  plate-glass  windows  of  the  hotel.  I  thought  that,  as  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  those  in  authority  might  have  had 
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these  stones  removed ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  When  I  had  seen  to  the  horse,  I 
strolled  out  towards  the  hustings,  which  were  erected  on  a  little 
green  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.  A  number  of 
rough  labouring  men  were  also  strolling  thitherwards,  each  with  a 
long  red  comforter  round  his  neck. 

*  These,'  said  the  man  to  whom  I  applied  for  an  explanation, 
'  are  J.  M 's  men.  He  has  given  each  of  them  a  red  com- 
forter, and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  tidy  little 
row.' 

I  thought  to  myself  that  we  were  in  for  it.  However,  when 
the  candidates  approached  the  hustings,  a  number  of  strong- 
built,  grimy-looking  men  came  strolling  up,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  got,  apparently  by  accident,  between  our  candi- 
dates and  the  red-comforter  men,  who  were  evidently  not  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  A  guard  of  honour  of  a  score  or  so  of 
farmers,  all  big  men  and  over  six  foot  high,  was  also  in  attendance, 
of  whom  my  master  was  the  captain.  When  the  candidates 
came  forward  to  speak,  it  was  seen  that  one  side  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  out  at  right  angles  to  the  hustings  was  occupied  by  the 
reds,  while  the  other  side  was  taken  up  by  the  blacks.  There 
was  no  fighting,  the  leader  of  neither  side  apparently  caring  to 
commence  what  would  certainly  have  been  a  desperate  row.  But 
if  a  red  crossed  the  line  by  an  inch  or  two,  he  got  his  head 
punched  incontinently,  and  the  same  thing  happened  to  any  of 
our  men  who  transgressed  the  unwritten  law.  The  candidates 
were  cheered,  each  by  his  own  mob,  and  hooted  by  the  opposition, 
but  very  few  of  their  remarks  were  audible  a  yard  or  two  off. 
Our  opponent,  a  sort  of  combined  Whig-Liberal-Radical,  was  a 
fat  and  foolish-looking  young  man,  heir  to  a  not  very  important 
property  in  the  county,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  only 
half-baked.  He  had  a  shifty  eye;  that  and  a  flow  of  claptrap 
were  the  only  things  at  all  noticeable  about  him. 

One  of  our  candidates  (we  were  running  two  to  their  one)  was 
an  awfully  tall  and  thin  man,  with  an  eyeglass  perpetually  fixed 
in  his  eye,  through  which,  when  his  turn  came  to  speak,  he 
calmly  surveyed  the  howling  mob.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not 
get  a  hearing,  but  when  the  spokesman  of  the  reds  asked  him 
what  business  he  had  to  stand  for  the  county,  he  indignantly 
responded  that  he  had  for  several  years  been  chairman  of  the 
county  lunatic  asylum.  This  was,  of  course,  an  awful  mistake,  as 
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the  long  candidate  was  thought  to  be  a  bit  queer,  and,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  he  was  told  that  the  sooner  he  went  back  to 
it  the  better.  He  pulled  himself  together,  however,  and  got  out 
of  the  mess  better  than  would  have  been  imagined  possible. 
Waiting  patiently  till  the  derisive  shouts  had  expired,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  top  of  a  very  loud  voice,  4  And  for  six  years  I 

had  the   indescribable   felicity  of   hunting  the    S hounds.' 

Now,  our  county  was  devoted  to  sport,  and  almost  every  person 
present  was  a  sportsman  in  one  degree  or  another.  Every  sporting 
farmer,  breeder,  farmer  who  shot,  or  whose  landlord  shot  (it  used 
to  be  much  the  same  thing),  rabbit-catcher,  poacher,  profes- 
sional or  occasional,  down  to  the  counter-jumper  who  enjoyed  a 
day's  trout '  lading,'  felt  that  the  long  man  was  the  member  for 
them.  And  so  it  turned  out. 

On  leaving  the  hustings,  our  escort  re-formed,  to  conduct 
our  candidates  back  to  the  hotel.  The  reds  had  got  excited, 
angry  perhaps  at  finding  such  a  strong  and  unexpected  oppo- 
sition, and  fighting  commenced  here  and  there.  One  of  our 
party,  who  was  then  unknown  to  me,  distinguished  himself 
above  all  others.  He  walked  backwards,  facing  our  two  candi- 
dates, who  were  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  working  his  elbows 
wildly  into  anybody  who  got  within  range.  He  was  a  strongly 
built  man,  of  middle  height,  with  a  round,  good-humoured 
face,  the  nose  on  which  had  apparently  suffered  from  a  weakness 
for  running  against  some  other  person's  fist.  It  chanced  that 
a  big  <  dale '  farmer,  about  fifty  years  old,  who  had  had  about  as 
much  cider  as  he  could  carry,  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  shaking 
hands  with  the  candidates.  Him  our  elbowing  friend  commenced 
to  hustle,  when  the  old  farmer  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  threw 
him  on  one  side  as  if  he  was  a  child.  He  then  shook  hands  and 
retired,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
probably  the  first  time  that  such  an  indignity  had  been  offered  to 

Joe  Or ,  the   champion  of  England,  who,  however,  pocketed 

the  indignity,  and  recommenced  his  elbow  business  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  heap  of  stones  men- 
tioned before  caught  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  reds,  who  at  once 
commenced  throwing  them  through  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
our  hotel.  As  we  entered  the  front  door  a  dense  mob  of  friends 
and  enemies  came  in  with  us,  and  free  fighting  commenced  in 
the  passage  leading  to  the  bar,  into  which  a  red  contingent 
forced  its  way  ;  and,  what  with  the  breaking  of  glasses  and  bottles 
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inside,  and  the  stones  from  outside  coming  through  the  windows, 
there  was  a  pretty  fair  riot  on.  The  master  seemed  at  this  crisis 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  all  about  Miss  Brown,  and  to  have 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  belabouring  an  unfortunate  red 
who  was  trying  to  get  away  from  him,  and  was  shouting  out 
'  Murder ! '  and  *  Police  ! '  I  struggled  up  to  him,  and  shouted  out 
to  know  where  she  was.  He  fortunately  remembered  that  she 
was  in  Number  — .  I  took  him  off  with  me,  very  loth  to  leave 
the  fighting  now  that  his  blood  was  up,  and  we  rushed  upstairs, 
meeting  and  passing  a  number  of  reds  who  appeared  bent  on 
loot.  On  opening  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  I  saw  Miss  Brown 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  pale  as  death,  and  like  to  faint.  The  windows 
were  broken,  and  the  carpet  was  covered  with  broken  glass  and 
large  stones.  Fortunately  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  room  had 
not  been  lighted  up.  We  locked  the  door,  and  remained  with 
her  until,  the  few  police  in  the  town  having  at  last  cleared  the 
place,  it  was  thought  that  we  might  safely  leave.  I  had  the 
honour  of  conducting  Miss  Brown  to  the  trap,  Mr.  Smith's  pota- 
tions having  rendered  him  unfit  for  escort  duty.  I  don't  think  she 
quite  liked  taking  my  arm,  though  I  had  a  black  coat  on  ;  but, 
shy  as  I  felt,  I  should  have  been  worse  than  a  boor  not  to  have 
offered  it,  for  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  evidently 
unable  to  walk  alone.  On  starting  I  was  not  much  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  Smith  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  hind  seat,  where 
he  speedily  went  to  sleep,  leaving  me  to  drive  home.  Miss 
Brown  sat  beside  me,  of  course.  She  soon  recovered  her  spirits, 
and  asked  me  a  great  many  more  questions  about  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  than  I  was  able  to  answer.  Why  Mr.  M —  — 's  sup- 
porters all  wore  red  comforters,  while  ours  had  no  comforters  and 
smutty  faces  ? — Whether  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  vote  ?  I 
didn't  wish  to  lower  myself  in  her  eyes,  so  did  not  tell  her  the 
truth,  which  was  that  I  had  never  thought  about  the  matter. 
But  I  certainly  did  not  see  from  this,  my  first  electioneering 
experience,  that  there  was  much  profit  in  the  business.  I 

answered  at  last  in   our  slow  ruminating  S shire  way  that 

there  were  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  your  head  broken  without 
going  to  a  nomination.  But  she  then  said  that  every  one  should 
wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  I  could  see 
that  plain  enough,  but  our  candidates  were  decided  upon  at  a 
close  meeting  of  three  or  four  Tory  lords,  and  I  could  not  imagine 
it  likely  that  they  would  ask  my  opinion^on  the  subject.  How- 
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ever,  that's  altered  now.  There  are  working-men's  delegates, 
working-men  M.P.'s,  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  pretty  good 
thing  of  it.  Miss  Brown  then  said  that  if  I  didn't  like  one  party 
I  could  surely  give  my  vote,  when  I  got  it,  to  the  other.  This,  I 
told  her  as  politely  as  I  could,  showed  how  much  she  knew  about 
it.  A  fine  time  I  should  have  had  when  the  list  came  out  with 
my  name  in  it,  and  the  way  I  had  voted !  I  should  be  certain  to 
offend  as  many  as  I  pleased.  For  all  the  Ballot  Act  and  secret 
voting,  I  am  afraid  that  trouble  isn't  over  yet. 

It  was  a  long  drive  home ;  and  Miss  Brown  kindly  turned  the 
conversation  to  cart-horses.  She  knew  nothing  about  them,  but,  I 
fancy,  thought  it  bad  manners  to  talk  any  longer  about  things  I  did 
not  appear  to  care  for.  I  was  flattered,  and  told  her  all  about 
my  horses,  their  names,  and  what  I  gave  them  to  eat ;  how  badly 
the  ten  acres  ploughed  up  this  year ;  and  at  last  I  said  I  should  try 
some  day  to  get  into  a  better  country.  She  laughed  when  I 
said  I  didn't  mean  always  to  be  a  waggoner,  and  remarked  that 
she  thought  I  had  told  her  that  I  didn't  want  a  vote.  She 
meant,  I  suppose,  that  she  understood  me  to  have  no  ambition  at 
all,  but  here  she  was  mistaken,  though  I  still  think  that  there 
is  very  little  use  in  a  labouring  man  having  a  vote  if  a  lot  of 
professional  humbugs  are  to  get  round  him  and  talk  him  out  of  it 
as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Smith  was  fast  asleep  when  we  reached  home,  and  I  took 
care  to  help  Miss  Brown  carefully  to  the  ground  before  I  woke 
him.  She  said  '  Grood-night,  John,'  when  she  left  me — naturally 
enough,  not  having  any  notion  of  my  other  name ;  and  after  that 
day  we  were  pretty  good  friends.  She  always  gave  me  a  kind 
nod,  and  sometimes  a  word,  when  we  met,  and  one  day  she  even 
came  to  see  my  horses.  But  I  could  see  she  knew  little  enough 
about  them,  for  while  she  praised  Dobbin,  who  would  never  pull 
out  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  she  had  never  a  word  for  old  grey 
Captain,  than  whom  a  better  horse  never  looked  through  a 
collar. 

When  winter  approached  Miss  Brown  left  us.  It  was  not 
likely  that  she  would  spend  the  winter  in  our  cold  clay  country. 
I  had  got  so  used  to  seeing  her  every  day,  and  having  a  word  or 
a  look  from  her,  that  I  felt  as  if  the  brightness  went  with  her  out 
of  my  life.  It  is  probable  that  she  would  not  have  been  greatly 
flattered  to  know  how  I  felt  about  her  leaving.  I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  be  in  love.  It  was  only  as  if  a  being  from  another  world 
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had  paid  us  a  brief  visit  and  departed.  I  don't  think  that  in 
those  days  I  could  have  put  my  ploughman's  thoughts  into  quite 
such  fine  language.  I  had  now  once  more  to  look  to  my  horses 
and  my  plough  for  everything,  and  very  dull  work  I  found  it.  I 
am  afraid  I  used  sometimes  to  stand  stock  still  in  the  half- 
ploughed  furrow,  with  my  hand  to  the  plough,  '  looking  back '  at 
the  hill  over  which  her  way  had  lain,  as  if  expecting  that  she 
might  one  day  reappear ;  but,  indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  the 
sort.  Senseless  brutes  those  horses,  after  all !  All  the  long  nights 
I  lay  awake,  and  never  a  wink  of  sleep  did  my  trouble  cost  them. 
Once  there  was  some  pleasure  in  rising  with  the  lark  in  the 
morning,  and  getting  comfortably  tired  before  evening ;  but  now 
whatever  flavour  had  been  in  such  a  life  was  gone  out  of  it. 
*  Why  were  there  such  beautiful  things  in  the  world,'  I  used  to 
ask  myself,  'when  poor  ploughmen  had  no  chance  of  getting 
them?'  By  this  I  judge  that  when  ploughmen  and  other  poor 
people  begin  to  feel  wants  and  ambitions,  their  wishes  are  not 
certain  to  stop  at  the  'three  acres  and  a  cow.'  I  was  happy 
enough  if  I  had  only  been  let  alone,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
great  majority.  There  would  be  fewer  wants  if  so  many  people 
were  not  anxious  to  supply  them.  By  degrees,  however,  I  began 
to  be  thankful  for  the  new  experience.  *  God  bless  her  wherever 
she  goes !  Let  me  try  and  make  myself  the  better  for  having 
known  her.' 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  when  I  was  getting  quite  out 
of  spirits,  and  weary  with  the  dull  routine  of  my  daily  life,  the 
gentlemanly  dealer  turned  up  one  day  to  look  at  some  store  cattle. 
I  heard  him  complaining  that  one  of  his  men  had  left  him  to  go 
to  America.  I  knew  this  man  very  well  from  his  having  often 
been  at  our  farm  with  his  master.  He  had  a  hard  but  a  good 
place,  and  was  not  a  particularly  clever  fellow.  I  stayed  about 
till  the  dealer  left,  and  when  he  came  out  to  get  his  horse  I  asked 
him  if  I  should  do  to  supply  the  place  of  the  man  he  had  lost.  He 
looked  surprised,  and  told  me  that  the  place  was  a  hard  one,  and 
that  I  did  not  know  enough  about  cattle.  I  answered  that  I  would 
try  to  learn.  After  some  talk  he  said  that  if  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
object  he  would  take  me  on  trial.  I  soon  afterwards  arranged  to 
leave  the  farm,  and  in  a  week  or  two  was  bidding  my  new  friends 
farewell.  My  chief  friend  was  the  good  parson,  who  wished  me 
all  good  things.  Certainly,  for  whatever  good  things  I  have  had, 
a  large  share  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him.  He  told  me  that  what  I 
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had  learnt  from  him  had  put  my  foot  on  the  ladder,  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  why,  with  sobriety  and  honesty,  I  should  not  get  to 
the  top.  '  Don't  believe,'  he  concluded,  '  that  England  is  a  bad 
country  for  a  man  to  rise  in.  Of  course,  everybody  cannot  get  to 
the  top ;  and  the  people  who  grumble  most  at  the  ladder  being 
so  hard  to  climb  are  generally  those  who  would  stay  at  the  bottom 
under  any  circumstances  and  in  any  country.'  I  have  seen  the 
truth  of  his  words  long  ago,  and,  speaking  of  my  own  calling,  I 
know  that  it  is  a  far  more  frequent  thing  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined for  agricultural  labourers  to  rise  in  the  world.  From  the 
window  at  which  I  am  now  standing  I  look  over  a  not  very  wide 
extent  of  country.  Six  farmhouses  are  in  sight,  and  three  of  them 
are  occupied  by  men  who  have  risen  from  labourers  to  bailiffs,  and 
from  bailiffs  to  small  farmers.  One  of  them,  no  longer  a  small 
farmer,  as  he  is  now  farming  four  hundred  acres,  is  one  of  the 
few  men  I  know  who  is  still  doing  well.  I  have  thought  of  this 
the  more  lately,  as  a  set  of  men  quite  unacquainted  with  agricul- 
ture are  telling  the  agricultural  labourer  that  he  is  in  a  hopeless 
state — a  miserable  fellow,  they  say,  who  has  no  chance  of  rising  in 
the  world — and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  by 
which  money  shall  be  provided  by  the  ratepayers,  who  have  plenty 
to  pay  already,  to  start  all  labourers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
sober  or  drunkards,  capable  or  the  reverse,  on  small  holdings  which 
the  landlord  shall  first  have  been  forced  to  sell.  Quite  enough 
has,  I  think,  been  already  done  in  the  way  of  deterring  people 
from  depending  on  their  own  exertions.  Once  teach  a  man  that 
will  and  determination  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  will  soon 
cease  to  have  any.  But,  indeed,  instances  of  men  rising  in  the 
world  from  the  position  of  agricultural  labourer  are  at  least  as 
frequent  as  in  any  other  class,  and  those  who  affirm  the  contrary 
are  either  very  ignorant  or  very  dishonest. 

My  last  farewell  was  to  the  rabbit-catcher,  of  course.  He  was 
sitting  in  front  of  the  fire.  His  wife  was  bustling  about,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  my  former  charmer ;  nor  did  the  sound  of  woman's 
weeping  reach  me  from  the  attic.  The  two  dogs  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  the  rabbit-catcher,  and  fast  asleep.  Every  now  and  then 
they  would  nod  forward  and  almost  overbalance  into  the  blaze. 
I  had  seen  them  have  hundreds  of  such  hairbreadth  escapes. 
The  rabbit-catcher  shook  hands  heartily,  and  as  I  was  going  out 
he  called  me  back.  Thrusting  one  clayey  hand  into  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  soiled  and  muddy  velveteen  jacket,  which  had 
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apparently  not  been  brushed  since  the  spring,  he  pulled  out  his 
big  pet  ferret. 

<  Take  this  with  you,  my  boy,'  said  he  ;  'I  don't  know  much 
about  the  parts  as  you're  going  to,  but  wheresomever  you  be  a 
good  ferret  can't  never  come  amiss.  I  wish  ' — and  here  he  pointed 
in  a  vague  way  with  his  thumb — { that  you  was  a-going  to  take 
her  too.' 

I  declined  the  ferret  with  thanks,  saying  that  I  was  going 
amongst  cattle  and  should  have  no  use  for  it,  but  feeling  pleased 
that  he  should  have  offered  me  a  thing  which  I  knew  he  greatly 
valued — presents  of  what  the  givers  don't  want  may  often  be 
useful,  but  don't  demand  extravagant  gratitude — and,  without 
asking  him  whether  '  her '  alluded  to  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  I 
shouldered  my  bundle,  and,  with  21.  18s.  in  my  purse,  went  off 
down  the  road. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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'CHINA    TOWN'  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY  DAY. 

THE  area  covered  by  '  China  Town '  does  not  exceed  one -fourth  of 
a  square  mile,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  people  sleep  every 
night  within  its  confines.  Nowhere  else  under  the  government 
of  any  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  is  such  crowding  to  be  seen, 
and  it  is  only  the  Chinaman's  wonderful  power  of  compressing 
himself  and  his  belongings  that  renders  such  a  result  possible  in 
San  Francisco.  So  small  is  c  China  Town '  that  the  stranger  may 
skirt  all  round  it  without  discovering  its  existence,  or  he  may 
take  a  few  steps  and  suddenly  find  himself  apparently  in  the 
centre  of  some  Chinese  city.  The  illusion  is  so  complete  that  he 
is  tempted  to  doubt  if  all  he  sees  is  not  a  dream,  which  will  vanish 
as  suddenly  as  it  came  into  view.  At  first  glance  the  houses  seem 
to  be-  thoroughly  Chinese ;  they  have  curious  little  brilliantly 
painted  balconies,  some  extending  in  front  of  the  facades  and 
others  fitted  into  niches  and  recesses.  Lanterns  and  banners 
hang  in  profusion  in  these  balconies,  while  gaudily  painted  signs 
with  characters  often  two  to  three  feet  in  length  adorn  the  walls 
and  doorposts  of  the  main  building.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
small  shed-like  excrescences,  any  one  of  which  an  English 
gardener  would  despise  as  a  tool-house ;  yet  into  each  some  four 
or  five  Chinamen  will  nightly  crawl  and  sleep  with  apparent 
comfort.  A  Chinaman  will  build  out  a  cupboard  wherever  he  can 
do  so  without  infringing  on  a  neighbour's  ground,  and  the  result 
is  that,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  a  '  China  Town '  house  looks  as 
if  it  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  warts.  Upon  close  inspection 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Oriental  character  of  the  dwellings 
is  not  inherent,  but  arises  from  many  alterations,  each  of  which,  if 
carefully  examined,  forms  a  strong  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
Chinese  talent.  All  the  houses  in  *  China  Town '  were  originally 
built  by  Americans,  and  some  streets  were  once  extremely  fashion- 
able. But  the  '  whites '  have  made  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
'  yellows,'  and  the  line  of  demarcation,  though  not  formally  fixed, 
is  yet  as  sharply  drawn  as  if  a  wall  were  built  on  it.  A  China- 
man scarcely  ever  builds  a  house,  nor  does  he  care  to  purchase 
one,  no  matter  how  great  a  saving  he  may  effect  by  the  trans- 
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action.  He  has  set  his  mind  upon  earning  a  certain  sum  with 
which  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  he  desires  to  start  the 
moment  that  amount  has  been  obtained,  without  having  to  wait 
to  get  rid  of  any  property.  The  directors  of  the  famous  Six 
Companies,  who,  till  the  passage  of  the  recent  Act  of  Congress 
forbidding  further  Chinese  immigration,  made  vast  fortunes  by 
importing  coolies  and  holding  them  almost  in  slavery  until  their 
passage-money  was  repaid  with  exorbitant  interest,  are  said  to 
own  some  houses,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  these  are  only  the 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

The  restaurants  are  the  largest  and  most  attractively  fitted 
painted  buildings.  Their  balconies  are  filled  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  lanterns,  and  liberally  provided  with  seats.  A  Chinaman 
does  not  seem  to  mind  climbing  stairs,  for  in  their  restaurants 
the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  kitchens,  and  the  quality  of 
food  served  and  the  price  charged  increase  from  floor  to  floor, 
the  highest  being  immediately  under  the  roof.  The  kitchens, 
which  are  freely  shown  to  visitors,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
but  the  intending  eater  should  not  examine  too  curiously  the 
component  parts  of  the  dishes,  which,  if  consumed  in  a  spirit 
of  trust  and  confidence,  will  often  be  found  very  savoury  and 
appetising.  All  the  cooking  utensils  have  been  brought  from 
China,  and  the  lightness,  strength,  and  finish  of  their  saucepans, 
kettles,  &c.,  far  surpass  American  or  English  goods.  Even  their 
commonest  pots  and  pans  have  a  surface  as  smooth  as  that  of  a 
bronze  casting.  The  furniture  of  the  visitors'  rooms  is  ebony, 
often  exquisitely  carved,  but  neither  seats  nor  lounges  have  any 
cushions  or  coverings.  The  Chinaman  does  not  seem  to  know,  or 
at  any  rate  does  not  care  for,  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
upholstered  furniture.  All  the  tables  are  circular,  and  for  dinner 
parties  some  of  enormous  size  are  provided.  The  Chinese  do  not 
use  plates,  but  eat  out  of  small  bowls,  which  they  from  time  to 
time  fill  up  from  larger  ones  set  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Very 
few  white  visitors  venture  upon  anything  except  tea,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats ;  but,  even  in  partaking  of  tea,  the  stranger  can  rarely 
get  along  without  the  aid  of  the  waiter.  A  handful  of  tea-leaves 
is  placed  in  a  cup  and  boiling  water  poured  thereon ;  a  china 
cover  is  placed  over  the  cup,  and  the  contents  left  to  steep  for  a 
few  minutes.  So  far  all  is  easy;  but  the  would-be  drinker  is 
then  expected  to  seize  the  burning  hot  steeper  between  his  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  and  pour  the  tea  into  another  cup,  while  his 
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forefinger  holds  the  cover  of  the  steeper  close  to  the  edge,  making 
an  impromptu  strainer  which  prevents  any  leaves  going  into  the 
second  cup.  After  having  very  completely  burnt  his  fingers  and 
spilt  half  his  tea,  the  visitor  has  usually  to  call  in  the  services  of 
the  waiter.  It  will  doubtless  delight  many  economical  house- 
keepers to  learn  that  the  Chinese  consider  the  second  or  third 
brewing  superior  to  the  first.  The  Chinaman  does  not  take  milk 
or  sugar  with  his  tea,  but  the  barbarian  visitor  is  allowed  the 
latter,  though  never  the  former.  In  the  making  of  pastry  and 
sweetmeats  the  Chinese  cook  is  an  adept,  and  obtains  very  delicate 
crusts  by  the  use  of  rice-flour. 

Most  of  the  restaurants  have  on  their  best  floors  a  temple  or 
'  Joss '  house,  so  that  the  customer  can  feed  his  soul  and  body  at 
the  same  time.  If  pious,  he  is  also  expected,  at  certain  periods,  to 
feed  '  Joss '  by  liberal  offerings  of  food  and  drink,  which,  of  course, 
ultimately  go  to  the  priests.  In  front  of  the  figure  of  'Joss' 
the  believer  can  also  try  his  luck  by  throwing  the  sacred  sticks. 
These  are  semicircular  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  If, 
after  throwing,  they  rest  on  the  flat  sides,  the  thrower  will  be 
lucky,  and  vice  versa.  The  drinks  sold  are  very  sweet  wines  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  which  is  as  coarse-flavoured  and  as 
rapidly  intoxicating  as  arrack.  All  are  drunk  out  of  cups  or 
glasses  which  hold  little  more  than  a  thimbleful.  An  inquiry  as 
to  the  reason  of  their  smallness  elicited  the  truly  Confucian  reply, 
<  Fillee  often,  payee  often.' 

The  Chinaman  generally  wears  an  air  of  settled  melancholy. 
He  rarely  smiles  and  scarcely  ever  laughs.  He  is  so  economical 
by  nature  that  he  very  seldom  gives  away  even  a  thought.  One 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  promiscuous  conversation  is  that 
there  are  much  fewer  temptations  to  quarrel.  In  thirty  visits 
that  I  made  to  '  China  Town '  I  never  saw  a  street  fight  or  heard  an 
angry  discussion.  In  his  movements  the  Chinaman  is  wonderfully 
quiet,  his  soft,  straight- soled  slipper  being  almost  noiseless.  Very 
few  have  abandoned  the  native  shoe  for  the  American  boot,  and 
though  thousands  of  Chinamen  are  employed  in  making  boots  and 
clothes  for  white  manufacturers,  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one  of  the 
'heathen'  in  anything  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  Oriental 
antiquity. 

When  a  white  person  is  making  purchases  in  'China  Town,' 
every  inhabitant  who  can  get  within  sight  or  sound  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  immediately  become  intensely  interested.  To  stay 
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at  a  stall  or  to  enter  a  shop  is  to  give  the  signal  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  crowd,  who  will  overwhelm  the  purchaser  with  advice, 
and  no  doubt  aid  the  seller  to  spoil  the  Egyptian — at  any  rate, 
the  shopkeeper  never  seems  to  object  to  the  incursions  of  his 
countrymen.  On  one  occasion  I  entered  an  opium  den  to  pur- 
chase a  pipe  and  the  smoking  outfit  for  my  curiosity  case.  Before 
I  had  been  in  the  place  two  minutes  not  an  inch  of  standing  room 
was  unoccupied.  Every  one  who  was  able  to  speak  any  English 
volunteered  advice  and  information.  The  stem  of  the  opium  pipe 
is  the  part  in  which  the  value  lies.  It  is  made  of  a  joint  of 
bamboo,  and  its  value  increases  as  it  becomes  tinted  with  the 
smoke.  A  new  stem  with  common  metal  trimmings  is  worth  #1, 
whereas  a  similar  stem  in  various  changes  of  tint  will  become 
worth  $10,  and  even  more.  It  takes  years  of  smoking  to  produce 
a  fine  rich  colour,  and  the  opium-smoker  is  as  learned  about  his 
stem  and  as  careful  of  it  as  the  tobacco-smoker  of  his  meerschaum. 
Although  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  law  against  the  sale  of  opium, 
it  is  openly  exposed  in  many  of  the  shops,  and  smoking  dens 
abound.  Occasionally,  when  the  police  are  short  of  funds,  they 
make  a  descent  on  some  of  the  dens,  but  as  a  rule  the  proprietors 
are  left  unmolested.  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  street  indus- 
tries is  the  repairing  of  the  bowls  of  opium  pipes.  These  are  of 
metal,  and  have  in  the  centre  a  very  small  hole,  not  much  larger 
than  would  be  made  by  an  ordinary  pin.  This  burns  away  from 
the  great  heat  at  which  the  opium  is  kept,  and  then  has  to  be 
filled  up  with  metal  and  redrilled.  The  Chinese  substitute  for  a 
centre-bit  is  very  ingenious  and  effective,  yet  extremely  simple  in 
construction.  It  consists  of  a  light  bamboo,  into  the  lower  end  of 
which  the  drill  fits.  Across  the  upper  end  is  a  split  cane  bow, 
and  from  each  of  its  ends  a  twisted  string  is  tied  to  a  collar  which 
works  loosely  up  and  down  the  upright.  By  simply  pulling  and 
pushing  this  collar  the  drill  can  be  made  to  revolve  at  great 
speed. 

The  articles  principally  sold  to  white  people  are  tea,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  embroidered  dressing-gowns,  china,  and  bric-a-brac. 
The  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  shops  are  most  remarkable, 
forming  a  startling  contrast  to  the  disorder,  slovenliness,  and  filth 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live.  The  Chinese 
shopkeeper  is  as  grasping  and  unblushing  a  bargainer  as  a  Turk. 
I  have  seen  one  of  them  selling  the  same  goods  at  the  same  time 
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to  different  customers,  and  asking  prices  that  varied  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Shaving  is  a  thriving  industry,  for  every  Chinaman  has  his 
head  shaved  as  often  as  he  can  spare  the  necessary  time  and 
money.  Very  few  are  troubled  with  any  beard  or  whiskers,  but 
occasionally  slight  moustaches  may  be  seen.  The  Chinese  '  swell ' 
has  his  legs  and  arms  shaved,  and,  as  the  barbers'  shops  are 
generally  open  to  the  street,  the  passer-by  is  often  afforded  some 
singular  and  amusing  sights.  A  solemn-looking  Chinaman,  with 
one  leg  well  lathered  and  the  other  being  carefully  scraped  by 
an  equally  imperturbable  { heathen,'  is  a  spectacle  which  fairly 
convulses  the  ordinary  traveller. 

The  Chinese  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  their  national  food, 
and  spend  no  more  than  they  can  help  with  the  outside  bar- 
barians. Vast  quantities  of  dried  and  smoked  poultry  and  fish 
are  annually  imported,  and  even  eggs  are  brought  in  covered  with 
a  coating  of  earth,  which  keeps  them  moist  and  fresh.  Eggs  so 
protected  will,  it  is  said,  be  eatable  when  four  years  old.  The 
fish  is  of  many  kinds,  but  the  most  popular  is  very  small,  some- 
thing like  whitebait.  A  kind  of  squid,  about  eight  inches  long  and 
having  many  arms  and  feelers,  is  also  in  great  demand.  Almost 
the  only  meat  is  pork,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  consists  but  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  entrails  as  Christians  throw  away.  Poultry  is  nearly 
always  bought  alive,  as  the  blood  is  used  in  cooking.  At  some  shops, 
where  half  of  a  duck  or  chicken  is  sold,  a  small  cupful  of  blood  is 
given  with  each  portion.  Even  the  fish,  after  being  cleaned,  are 
smeared  with  their  own  blood.  Probably  this  custom  is  older 
among  the  Chinese  than  the  Mosaic  law  which  forbade  a  similar 
use  of  blood  by  the  Hebrews. 

'  In  the  outskirts  of  San  Francisco  are  very  large  market 
gardens  where  the  vegetables  used  in  <  China  Town  '  are  grown. 
These  gardens  are  miracles  of  neatness  and  productiveness,  the 
Chinaman's  gift  for  economising  space  being  as  noticeable  here 
as  in  all  his  other  relations  of  life.  The  vegetables  used  are  un- 
known as  articles  of  food  to  Americans  or  Europeans.  In  most 
demand  are  a  green  bean  which  grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long ;  a  cucumber-like  turnip,  having  apparently  the  skin  and 
shape  of  the  former  with  the  heart  of  the  latter ;  and  a  leaf  like 
that  of  the  cactus,  from  which  the  prickles  are  carefully  scraped. 

There  is  one  narrow  street  in  which  a  kind  of  market  is  daily 
held,  the  pavement  and  roadway  being  blocked  against  everything 
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but  pedestrians  by  stalls  and  barrows.  Here  the  candy-seller 
flourishes  exceedingly,  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds  being  great 
favourites  with  the  'pigtails.'  The  letter-writer,  whose  imple- 
ments are  camels'-hair  brushes  and  indian-ink,  the  charm-reader, 
the  fortune-teller,  and  the  medicine  man  are  plentiful  in  the 
market,  and  apparently  do  a  thriving  business,  though,  as  in  the 
transaction  of  all  Chinese  business,  one  purchaser  will  attract  a 
crowd  of  onlookers.  Very  few  women  are  to  be  seen,  and,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  not  of  the  best  character.  They  also  adhere  to 
their  national  costume,  but  are  not  of  the  high  class  who  cripple 
their  feet.  They  are  to  barbarian  eyes  singularly  unattractive, 
though  they  liberally  adorn  their  yellow  skins  with  rouge  and 
cosmetics.  In  their  hair-dressing  they  would,  however,  infuse 
despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  accomplished  Parisian  '  artist.' 
Hollow  rolls  and  bands  of  hair  are  built  up  often  to  a  great  height 
above  the  head,  and  fastened  in  place  by  long  gold  pins.  Not  a 
hair  is  ever  out  of  place,  but  each  roll  is  as  smooth,  black,  and 
shiny  as  if  carved  out  of  jet.  No  bonnet  or  headdress  is  ever 
worn,  but  in  wet  or  sunny  weather  an  umbrella  is  carried. 

The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  better  class  of 
Chinese  shopkeeper  and  the  coolie  labourer  is  very  striking.  The 
former's  skin  is  lighter,  his  features  are  not  so  flat,  and  better 
formed,  and  his  eyes  not  so  angular.  He  is  generally  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  speaks  English  well,  often  without  any 
noticeable  accent,  is  scrupulously  polite,  and  has  a  wonderful 
memory.  He  will  often  remember  a  chance  customer  after  years 
of  absence,  and  he  never  makes  an  error  in  names,  addresses,  or 
in  giving  change.  The  coolie  is  frequently  nearly  as  dark  as  a 
mulatto,  is  generally  coarse  and  brutal  in  face,  and  his  manner 
is  dogged  and  insolent,  though  he  generally  covers  this  by  an 
assumption  of  ignorance,  which  is  expressed  by  '  No  sabbee,'  his 
invariable  answer  to  every  question  in  which  he  cannot  see 
money. 

BY  NIGHT. 

A  peculiarly  faint,  disagreeable  odour  hangs  over  <  China  Town ' 
in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  becomes  stronger  and  extremely 
oppressive.  Opium,  bad  tobacco,  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  and  cheese  of  marvellous  strength  are  to  be  traced  in  this 
compound  effluvium,  which  might  put  to  shame  its  numerous 
rivals  of  Cologne.  The  white  explorer  will  generally  need  a  little 
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spirit  for  his  stomach's  sake,  and  for  his  personal  safety  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  detective.  From  this  official  no 
Chinaman's  house  is  sacred.  At  any  hour  of  the  night,  or  rather 
morning,  the  detective  will  rouse  out  a  'heathen,'  and  quietly 
walk  into  his  premises  followed  by  a  party  of  curious  sight- 
seers. The  proprietor,  whatever  his  inmost  feelings  may  be, 
never  openly  exhibits  any  surprise  or  resentment,  A  knocking 
at  his  door  and  the  calling  of  the  word  '  Amona  '  are  the  '  open 
sesame'  to  his  den.  Fortunately  for  the  man  who  has  been 
roused  up  he  has  not  had  much  trouble  in  making  a  presentable 
appearance.  A  Chinaman's  preparation  for  sleep  consists  in 
kicking  off  his  slippers,  and  his  bed  requires  as  little  preparation 
as  himself,  being  simply  a  board,  sometimes  covered  with  a  piece 
of  matting,  and  a  hard  square  pillow,  a  little  larger  than  an 
ordinary  brick,  and  made  of  woven  cane  or  straw. 

Having  pushed  past  the  half-awakened  door-opener,  who  is 
generally  the  proprietor  of  the  lodging  house,  the  detective  lights 
a  candle  which  he  takes  from  his  pocket,  and  in  the  most  natural 
and  unconcerned  manner,  without  any  apology,  proceeds  to  rouse 
up  the  numerous  sleepers  or  to  turn  them  over  so  that  their  faces 
may  be  seen  by  the  visitors.  A  low-class  Chinaman's  face  is 
never  a  pleasant  sight,  even  beneath  the  brightest  sun,  but 
viewed  by  the  light  of  a  nickering  candle  or  the  flash  of  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern,  the  tightly  drawn  yellow  skin,  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  the  glazed  eyes,  often  filmy  from  the  use  of  opium, 
give  an  effect  that  is  almost  death-like.  So  thoroughly  have  the 
Chinese  been  cowed  by  the  San  Franciscan  police  that  not  one 
of  the  rudely  awakened  sleepers  ventures  to  utter  the  faintest 
exclamation  of  annoyance.  He  submits  to  the  scrutiny  with 
apparent  unconcern,  and  when  the  detective's  hand  is  withdrawn 
turns  over  and  instantly  resumes  his  slumber.  The  first  lodging 
house  entered  was  about  9  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  possibly 
8  feet  high.  On  the  left  the  wall  was  clear  for  about  6  feet ;  on 
the  right  were  four  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  and  with  less 
height  between  them  than  is  usual  in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship. 
Across  the  end  of  the  room  were  four  more  bunks.  All  were 
occupied,  the  proprietor  being  accustomed,  when  his  hotel  was 
full,  to  sit  up  at  night  and  sleep  in  the  daytime.  His  charge  to 
his  lodgers  was  one  dollar  per  month,  but  this  was  considered  to  be 
a  superior  house,  being  almost  level  with  the  pavement.  In  some 
of  the  streets  the  occupants  have  excavated  three  tiers  of  cellars, 
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and  in  the  lowest  of  these  sleeping  room  may  be  obtained  for 
half  a  dollar  a  month.  A  tap  of  water  in  a  passage-way  or  minia- 
ture yard  was  the  only  luxury  beyond  sleeping  room  with  which 
the  landlord  supplied  his  lodgers.  I  descended  into  one  of  these 
third- tier  cellars,  and,  at  a  depth  of  over  twenty  feet  below  the 
street,  found  a  room  about  as  large  as  that  mentioned  above,  and 
equally  crowded.  The  flooring  was  the  earth,  through  which  in 
many  places  the  water  oozed,  as  if  it  came  up  to  meet  that  which 
ran  down  the  walls  and  dripped  from  the  ceiling.  Eats  ran 
familiarly  about  the  place,  and  were  evidently  too  common  to 
attract  notice.  The  smell  was,  to  one  unused  to  it,  perfectly 
overpowering,  but  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  Chinese  live  and 
apparently  thrive.  Many  people  think  that  the  smoking  of 
opium,  while  producing  its  own  ill  effects,  keeps  away  most 
diseases.  Whether  or  not  this  theory  is  correct,  the  health 
officer  of  the  city  assured  me  that  the  death-rate  in  '  China  Town ' 
is  not  higher  than  in  the  best  portions  where  the  *  whites  '  dwell. 

When  the  Chinaman  is  found  to  be  almost  hopelessly  ill,  he 
is  taken  by  friends,  relatives,  or  some  self-constituted  Chinese 
authority  to  a  dreadful  hole  known  as  the  hospital  of  the  '  Last 
Chance.'  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  its  name.  There,  lying  upon 
the  ground  and  without  medicine  or  attendance  of  any  kind,  the 
sufferer  is  left  to  die  or  recover.  Food  and  water  are  placed  at  his 
side  ;  if  he  feels  strong  enough  he  takes  them ;  if  not,  he  quietly 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  dies  in  the  silently  resigned,  un- 
complaining way  in  which  all  the  Chinese  seem  to  endure  the  ills 
of  life.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  place,  a  row  of  open  coffins 
of  the  rudest  possible  construction  is  ranged  against  a  wall  within 
sight  of  the  patients.  The  immensely  wealthy  '  companies '  sup- 
port this  awful  hole,  and  would  probably  not  do  even  as  much  as 
this  were  they  not  compelled  by  the  police. 

The  poor  dead  are  buried  with  the  scantiest  ceremony,  but 
the  obsequies  of  the  rich  Chinese  are  often  very  imposing.  Large 
companies  of  soldiers  bearing  banners,  spears,  and  shields  march 
in  front  of  the  hearse.  The  coffin  is  placed  on  top,  and  is  so 
elaborately  decorated  with  bright  paper  flowers  and  ornaments 
that  it  resembles  a  gigantic  fly-trap.  Chinese  bands  discourse 
hideous  music,  and  sometimes  these  discords  are  made  the  more 
awful  by  contrast  with  American  bands  engaged  to  add  to  the 
solemnities.  Mourners  walk  or  ride  according  to  their  taste  or 
wealth,  but  the  more  immediate  relatives  are  dressed  in  white, 
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and  are  obliged  to  walk,  though  the  cemetery  is  at  least  four  miles 
from  '  China  Town.'  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  her  eyes  are 
bandaged,  and  she  is  led  or  pushed  along  by  a  friend  on  either 
side.  Small  pieces  of  paper  with  punctured  characters  are 
liberally  thrown  along  the  route.  These  are  prayers  against  the 
Devil.  Carts  with  cooked  food  bring  up  the  rear.  Part  of  the 
food  is  buried  with  the  body,  and  the  rest  falls  to  the  poor  and 
the  priests. 

The  Chinese  are  liberal  supporters  of  the  theatre ;  generally 
two,  and  often  three,  are  open  in  '  China  Town.'  The  expenses  of 
running  a  theatre  are  principally  for  salaries  and  costumes,  there 
being  no  scenery,  while  the  auditoriums  are  absolutely  innocent 
of  decoration,  and  the  seating  accommodation  is  only  wooden 
benches.  The  performance  commences  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  lasts  till  midnight.  This  lengch  is  not,  however, 
distressing  to  the  actors,  as  sometimes  a  performer  has  a  '  wait ' 
of  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  generally  known  that  a  Chinese 
play,  being  often  the  history  of  a  family  or  a  dynasty,  occupies 
weeks  or  months  in  representation ;  but  the  part  given  each  night 
is  more  or  less  complete  in  itself.  The  actors  are  all  males,  and 
live  and  eat  in  the  theatre.  Though  they  receive  very  large 
salaries  they  are  social  outcasts,  and  rarely  go  into  the  streets. 
As  instances  of  the  sums  earned  may  be  mentioned  Tobee  Ho 
and  Pung  Ah  Soo,  of  the  Jackson  Street  Theatre.  The  former  is 
the  comedian,  and  receives  1,400£.  a  year;  the  latter  is  the  im- 
personator of  the  dainty  heroines,  and  his  modest  remuneration  is 
1,800Z.  His  life  is  passed  in  two  small  rooms,  having  a  probable 
area  of  about  140  square  feet.  He  has  a  wife  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity, but  this  rich  man  sleeps  upon  a  strip  of  matting  spread 
upon  a  shelf. 

The  stage  is  not  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep  and  is  very 
'  springy,'  a  condition  designed  to  help  acrobatic  performances,  which 
either  form  parts  of  plays  or  are  introduced  between  the  acts.  The 
musicians  sit  against  the  back  wall,  and  all  dramatic  action  takes 
place  in  front  of  them.  Entrances  and  exits  are  made  through 
little  calico  doors  at  the  sides  of  the  stage.  Some  of  the  cos- 
tumes are  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful,  but  many  of  the 
performers  disfigure  themselves  with  beards  and  wigs  of  crimson, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  sometimes  in  solid  colours  and  sometimes 
in  bands  and  stripes.  No  Chinese  auditor  ever  exhibits  any 
emotion.  Neither  pleasure  nor  disapprobation  is  ever  expressed. 
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For  all  apparent  effect  trie  actor  produces  he  might  be  playing  to 
an  audience  of  ghosts.  The  price  of  admission  is,  at  the  opening 
of  the  performance,  half  a  dollar,  but  is  gradually  reduced  as  the 
evening  advances,  so  that  the  late  spectator  pays  for  exactly  as 
much  as  he  sees.  Can  this  have  been  the  origin  of  the  old 
English  half-price  plan  ? 

The  Act  of  Congress  before  alluded  to  prohibits  further 
Chinese  immigration,  but  the  Chinese  are  so  clever  in  slipping 
in  over  either  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  borders,  or  by  buying 
in  China  the  certificates  of  those  who  have  returned  there  and 
would  be  permitted  to  re-enter  America,  that  it  is  probable 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  population  of  '  China  Town ' 
materially  decreases.  The  natural  increase  is  so  small  as  hardly 
to  be  worth  taking  into  account,  for  very  few  Chinamen  are 
married.  Whatever  the  objections  to  the  Chinese — and  these 
objections,  though  often  exaggerated,  are  numerous  and  great — 
their  labour  has  aided  and  is  greatly  aiding  the  development  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and,  despite  the  ravings  of  the  Irish  de- 
magogues of  the  *Sand  Lots,'  coolie  labour  could  scarcely  be 
dispensed  with. 
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6  AFTER  all,  the  world  is 
not  an  unpleasant  place. 
A  man  has  his  worries 
and  bothers,  and 
if  he  expects  to 
live  from  Sun- 
day morning  to 
Saturday  night 
without  any  rubs, 
he  must  be  a  fool. 
But  a  little  pa- 
tience pulls  one 
through,  and 
when  all's  said 
and  done,  there 
are  more  good 
days  than  bad 
ones.' 

It  was  Mr. 
Preston,  senior 
partner  in  the 
well-known  firm 
of  Preston  and 
Preston,  solici- 
tors of  West- 

hampton,  who  expressed  this  opinion,  which  came  a  little  oddly  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  lawyer,  and  certainly  did  not  agree  in  tone  with 
those  for  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  charging  six-and-eightpence. 
He  did  not,  however,  give  utterance  to  it  in  his  office,  but  in  the 
garden  of  his  pretty  country-house  at  Lingwould,  five  good  miles 
away  from  parchments  and  japanned  boxes  ;  and  the  hour  was  half- 
past  eight  on  a  still  June  evening,  and  the  nightingales  were 
singing  and  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  a  decanter  of  Chateau- 
Margaux  stood  on  the  little  table  at  his  elbow,  and,  best  of  all,  he 
was  alone,  so  that  he  could  talk  any  nonsense  that  he  pleased 
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without  danger  of  contradiction.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  special 
reasons  for  optimism  at  that  moment ;  but  even  in  default  of  these 
he  might  have  been  excused  for  thinking  well  of  a  world  which 
had  brought  him  nothing  but  prosperity.  He  had  succeeded  early 
in  life  to  an  excellent  business,  which  by  industry  and  integrity 
he  had  converted  into  a  yet  more  excellent  one ;  he  had  married 
a  worthy  woman,  who  had  not  only  never  given  him  the  faintest 
cause  to  complain  of  her,  but  had  provided  him  with  an  eldest  son 
and  partner  of  irreproachable  merit ;  and  now  in  his  old  age  he  was 
quite  at  liberty,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  to  twirl  his  thumbs,  drink 
his  claret,  and  bud  his  roses,  procul  negotiis. 

But  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  demand  cares,  and  to  create 
them  if  they  will  not  come  unbidden.  Mr.  Preston,  with  plenty  of 
money,  with  a  sufficiency  of  occupation,  with  an  attached  and  well- 
conducted  family,  and  with  robust  health,  had  contrived  to  treat 
himself  to  the  additional  luxury  of  a  standing  anxiety  in  the 
person  of  his  niece,  Miss  Violet  Ripley,  and  her  fortune.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  have  disturbed  him  much,  seeing  that 
Miss  Ripley,  who  was  his  ward  as  well  as  his  niece,  had  always  shown 
herself  quite  a  model  young  lady,  and  that  a  good  round  sum  of 
money,  becoming  rounder  year  by  year  while  waiting  to  be  spent, 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  evil  things  of  life.  But  every  medal 
has  its  reverse,  and  if  a  man  be  but  determined  to  vex  himself, 
he  will  generally  carry  out  his  purpose  in  this  way  or  in  that. 

Violet  Ripley,  as  a  pretty  little  orphan,  amply  provided  for, 
had  not  originally  presented  herself  to  her  guardian  in  the  light 
of  an  incumbrance  or  a  trouble.  May  field  was  a  good- sized  house, 
and  a  little  girl  to  grow  up  among  his  own  three  sons,  to  soften 
their  manners  and  not  suffer  them  to  become  wild,  was  what 
no  judicious  parent  could  object  to.  It  was  when  the  little  girl 
developed  into  a  big  girl,  and  her  fortune,  growing  quietly  with 
her  growth,  had  reached  the  imposing  total  of  40,000?.,  that  Mr. 
Preston  began  to  see  breakers  ahead.  No  one  had  ever  accused 
this  upright  gentleman  and  conscientious  legal  adviser  of  greed, 
and  indeed  Mrs.  Preston  was  wont  to  repeat  to  all  who  would 
listen  to  her  that  her  husband  was  the  best  of  men ;  yet,  since 
even  the  best  of  men  is  not  perfect,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he 
had  the  one  small  failing  of  being  a  little  too  fond  of  money. 
For  his  niece's  personalty,  which  he  had  carefully  nursed  during 
so  many  years,  he  had  acquired  a  quasi-paternal  affection,  and  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  think  that,  sooner  or  later,  those  self- 
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propagating  guineas  would  have  to  be  handed  over  to  his  niece's 
husband. 

The  first  time  that  he  conceived  the  notion  of  keeping  them 
in  the  family  he  experienced  a  certain  sensation  of  shame ;  but 
upon  further  reflection  he  asked  himself,  <  Why  not  ? '  He  was 
not  going  to  coerce  anybody ;  he  would  not  even  take  upon  him 
to  offer  advice ;  he  would  merely  make  a  suggestion.  And  so, 
when  Violet  was  nineteen  and  his  eldest  son  Thomas  had  reached 
the  age  of  eight-and-twenty,  he  pointed  out  to  the  latter  that, 
with  40,000£.  lying,  so  to  speak,  at  one's  feet,  one  need  not  be  at 
the  pains  of  scouring  the  county  in  search  of  a  wife.  But  Thomas, 
it  appeared,  had  already  scoured  the  county,  had  found  the  wife 
that  suited  him,  and  therefore  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Preston  sighed,  swallowed  his  disappointment,  and  welcomed 
his  daughter-in-law  kindly.  After  all,  he  thought,  Thomas,  who 
was  already  comfortably  off,  had  less  need  to  marry  an  heiress 
than  William,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  subaltern  in  a 
marching  regiment.  Then  came  disappointment  the  second. 
William  wanted  to  see  the  world — didn't  want  to  marry  Violet — 
didn't  think  he  wanted  to  marry  at  all,  and  cut  all  argument  short 
by  exchanging  into  a  corps  which  was  under  orders  for  India. 
This  was  rather  serious.  At  the  time  of  William's  departure 
Violet  was  within  a  few  months  of  completing  her  twenty-first 
year ;  without  being  precisely  a  beauty,  she  had  more  than  the 
average  share  of  good  looks,  and  if  Mr.  Preston  had  not  had  a 
third  string  to  his  bow,  he  would  have  been  inconsolable.  His 
head-gardener  and  factotum  was  in  the  habit,  when  contemplating 
a  certain  field  which  produced  nothing  but  the  worst  kind  of  hay, 
of  saying  solemnly :  '  Hashes  to  hashes  and  dust  to  dust !  If  the 
'osses  won't  eat  it,  the  cows  must.'  This  consolatory  distich 
reassured  Mr.  Preston.  « My  dear,  she  will  make  an  admirable 
wife  for  Bob,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Preston,  who  agreed  with  him—  as 
indeed  she  always  agreed  with  him. 

And  Bob,  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  fulfilled  expectation. 
Returning,  bearded  and  bronzed,  from  a  long  spell  of  foreign 
service,  he  not  only  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
but  had  the  good  fortune — or  so,  at  least,  his  parents  flattered 
themselves — to  secure  her  affection  in  return.  For  six  weeks  the 
young  people  had  been  together  from  morning  to  night.  Together 
they  had  ridden,  driven,  and  danced ;  together  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wander  about  the  garden  after  dinner,  while  their  seniors 
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dozed  placidly,  and  together  there  seemed  every  reason  to  hope 
that  they  would  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Mr.  Preston,  sipping  his  claret  in  the  twilight,  pro- 
nounced the  world  to  be  a  pleasant  place. 

If  he  could  have  transported  himself  to  a  spot   some   two 


hundred  yards  away  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  was  reposing, 
and  if  he  could  have  overheard  the  dialogue  that  was  being  carried 
on  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  modified  his 
opinion.  For,  leaning  over  the  iron  fence  which  separated  the 
garden  from  the  park,  was  a  slim,  dark-haired  lady  whose  blue 
eyes  were  flashing  wrathfully,  while  the  countenance  of  her  com- 
panion, a  good-looking  young  fellow  with  a  close-cut  brown  beard, 
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wore  an  expression  of  gloomy  displeasure.  Any  casual  observer 
who  had  come  upon  them  suddenly  would  have  felt  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  looking  on  at  a  lovers'  quarrel.  As  such,  however,  it 
was  not  considered  by  the  principals. 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean,'  the  girl  was  saying 
with  considerable  dignity,  '  by  speaking  to  me  like  this ' 

'  Oh,'  broke  in  the  other,  '  I  only  mean  what  I  say.  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less.' 

4  And  what  you  say  is  that  I  am  never  to  speak  to  any  man 
without  having  first  obtained  your  gracious  permission.' 

'  I  don't  remember  saying  that.' 

'  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  If  you  claim  the  right  to  object 
in  one  case  I  suppose  you  would  claim  it  in  all.  What  I  can't 
make  out  is  why  you  should  think  that  you  have  a  right  to  object 
in  any  case.' 

6  You  don't  put  things  fairly,  Vi.  I  told  you  I  was  sorry  to 
see  you  encouraging  that  man  Lightfoot,  and  I  gave  you  my 
reasons  for  being  sorry.' 

'  Such  convincing  reasons  !  You  happen  to  dislike  him  per- 
sonally, and  his  father  got  into  some  scrape  or  other  some  time 
before  the  flood !  And  I  don't  like  to  be  accused  of  "  encouraging '; 
people  :  I  think  it  a  very  impertinent  expression.' 

*  If  dancing  four  times  running  with  the  same  partner  isn't 
encouragement,  I  don't  know  what  is,'  returned  the  young  man 
doggedly. 

A  smile  broke  out  upon  Miss  Kipley's  lips.  '  I  think  I  re- 
member somebody  else  with  whom  I  danced  more  than  four  times 
that  same  evening,'  she  remarked  quietly. 

'That  was  a  different  thing  altogether.  You  might  dance 
fourteen  times  with  me  and  it  would  mean  nothing.  Nobody 
knows  that  better  than  I  do.' 

6  Oh.  Still,  I  don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  reproach  me 
for  dancing  any  number  of  times  with  another  partner.' 

'  The  right  of  your  nearest  male  relative  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  don't  consider  myself  entitled  to  any  other.' 

Perhaps  this  was  not  the  answer  which  the  young  lady  had 
expected :  at  all  events  it  did  not  seem  to  please  her.  She  frowned 
and  turned  away  with  an  impatient  movement,  saying,  '  Uncle 
William  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  me,  I  think.' 

'  I  dare  say  he  is  ;  but  he  can't  very  well  take  care  of  you  in 
his  absence,  and  it  was  only  because  he  was  absent  from  the  ball 
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that  I  took  the  liberty  of  warning  you  against  that  fortune-hunting 
fellow.' 

'How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  fortune-hunter?  I  don't 
believe  he  is  anything  of  the  sort.  I  wish,  Bob,  you  would  some- 
times allow  me  to  forget  that  I  have  a  fortune  to  be  hunted  !  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  no  fortune ! ' 

<  Yet  40,000£.  are  not  to  be  despised,'  remarked  the  young 
man,  with  a  grave  smile. 

4 1  don't  despise  the  money,  though  I  don't  think  I  care  about 
it  much.  What  I  do  despise  is  the  absurd  importance  that  some 
people  seem  to  attach  to  it.  You,  for  instance.' 

'Forty  thousand  pounds  at  4J  per  cent,  is  1,800Z.  a  year,' 
remarked  Bob  imperturbably.  '  It  is  not  a  colossal  income,  but 
I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  think  it  a  comfortable  one — and 
so,  no  doubt,  does  Mr.  Lightfoot.' 

'  At  any  rate  he  has  not  told  me  so,'  retorted  the  girl.  She 
added,  rather  defiantly,  '  He  is  very  kind  and  pleasant,  and  he 
dances  remarkably  well,  and  when  I  know  him  better  I  dare  say 
I  shall  find  out  that  he  has  other  good  qualities.  If  he  considers 
1,800L  a  year  a  comfortable  income,  he  is  only  like  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  appears.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  replied  Bob  calmly.  '  Perhaps,  if  there  is  any 
difference  between  us,  it  is  that  I  might  consider  a  certain  price 
too  high  a  one  to  pay  even  for  1,800£.  a  year,  whereas  I  don't 
think  that  be  would.  But  of  course  I  may  be  wronging  him.' 

The  words  were  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  he  really  did  not 
think  that  she  could  misunderstand  them.  According  to  his  ideas 
—which  may  or  may  not  have  been  absurd — a  naval  lieutenant, 
with  nothing  except  his  pay  and  the  allowance  made  him  by  his 
father,  would  be  parting  with  no  less  a  treasure  than  his  self- 
respect  by  proposing  marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  independent 
fortune  ;  and  no  one,  surely,  would  be  so  insane  as  to  say  or  think 
that  the  ownership  of  1,800£.  a  year  would  be  dearly  purchased  if 
coupled  with  that  of  so  supremely  lovely  and  charming  a  creature 
as  Miss  Ripley.  Yet  such  was  the  perverse  construction  which 
she  was  pleased  to  put  upon  his  language. 

'  You  are  more  frank  than  flattering,'  she  remarked.  '  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  some  people  in  the  world 
who  wouldn't  mind  incurring  the  penalty.  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  so  very  fond  of  money.' 

'  I  ? — fond  of  money  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
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6  Well,  you  seem  to  think  yourself  quite  extraordinarily  self- 
denying  because  there  are  certain  conditions  upon  which  you 
wouldn't  accept  it.  As  a  general  rule,  that  much  is  taken  for 
granted.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  drop  the  subject ;  it  isn't 
worth  quarrelling  over.' 

4  No,  Violet,'  answered  the  young  man  rather  sadly ;  '  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  with  you — especially  as  this  will  be  our  last 
evening  together.  I'm  off  to  Portsmouth  to-morrow.' 

If  he  thought  that  this  announcement  would  call  forth  any 
expression  of  regret  or  surprise  from  his  companion,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. She  only  turned  and  began  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  house,  saying  carelessly,  '  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  meant  to 
go  away  so  soon.' 

'  I  have  to  go  through  a  course  of  gunnery  instruction,'  Bob 
explained ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  he  was  not  under  orders 
to  join  for  another  week,  and  that  his  hasty  exit  had  only  been 
decided  upon  within  the  last  ten  minutes.  Being  of  an  unsus- 
pecting temperament,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  cousin  without  wondering  why  they  should  have  been  so  much 
left  alone.  The  almost  simultaneous  discovery  of  his  parent's 
designs  and  the  girl's  own  evident  predilection  for  another  suitor 
had  convinced  him  that  the  sooner  he  withdrew  the  better  it 
would  be  for  his  peace,  and  if  he  had  adopted  the  unwise  course  of 
cautioning  her  against  that  suitor,  it  was  only  because  he  really 
thought  ill  of  the  man  and  believed  himself  to  be  above  any 
ignoble  motives  of  jealousy. 

That  same  evening,  after  Mr.  Preston  had  read  family  prayers 
and  had  gone  to  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  securely 
fastened — a  duty  which  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  delegate 
to  any  one  else — Bob  briefly  communicated  his  intentions  to  his 
mother,  who  threw  up  her  hands  in  consternation  and  exclaimed, 
4 1  know  what  it  is  !  Violet  has  refused  you.' 

'  I  assure  you  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  mother,' 
replied  the  young  man,  with  his  nose  rather  in  the  air.  « Violet 
has  not  refused  me,  because  I  have  not  proposed  to  her.  No 
doubt  she  would  refuse  me  if  I  gave  her  the  chance ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  give  her  the  chance.' 

'  Dear,  dear ! '  sighed  Mrs.  Preston ;  '  this  is  most  unfortunate. 
We  all  thought ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  did,'  interrupted  her  son  ;  <  and  you  were  all 
mistaken.  I'm  very  sorry  ;  but  I  can't  help  it.' 
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6  Your  father  will  be  terribly  vexed,'  murmured  the  old  lady. 

Bob  said  he  couldn't  help  that  either,  and  to  avoid  further 
discussion  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Preston's  vexation  did  not,  however,  prove  to  be  so  great 
as  his  wife  had  anticipated.  His  natural  shrewdness  and  lifelong 
experience  had  gifted  him  with  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into 
human  character,  and  he  thought  he  knew  very  well  why  his  son 
was  hurrying  away  without  apparent  cause,  and  why  Miss  Eipley 
so  ostentatiously  abstained  from  expressing  any  regret  at  his 
retreat.  When  one  is  young  one  has  high-flown  ideas.  If  one  is 
a  poor  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  one  shrinks  from  declaring  one's 
love  to  an  heiress ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  a  modest  and  pro- 
perly brought-up  young  woman,  one  cannot  possibly  bring  oneself  to 
speak  the  first  word.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  ill-pleased  that 
his  son  should  display  a  delicacy  which  he  felt  to  have  been  some- 
what lacking  in  himself,  and  expressed  his  conviction  to  Mrs. 
Preston  that  it  would  all  come  right  in  the  end.  '  My  dear,'  said 
he,  i  they  are  ridiculously  in  love  with  each  other.  Any  fool  could 
see  that  with  half  an  eye.' 

Acquiescence  in  human  folly  and  contrariety  must,  nevertheless, 
have  its  limits,  and  Mr.  Preston  conceived  that  these  had  been 
exceeded  when  his  niece  returned  from  her  morning  ride,  a  day  or 
two  after  Bob's  departure,  bringing  Mr.  Lightfoot  with  her,  and 
when  she  invited  that  gentleman  to  remain  to  luncheon.  The  man, 
being  in  the  house,  could  not  very  well  be  turned  out  of  it,  but  he 
received  a  very  cold  welcome,  and  no  sooner  had  he  gone  away 
than  Miss  Ripley  was  taken  to  task  with  a  severity  to  which  she 
was  not  accustomed. 

6  My  dear  girl,'  said  her  uncle  gravely, ( you  know,  without  my 
telling  you,  that  all  your  friends  are  our  friends,  and  that  we  are 
only  too  happy  to  see  them  here.  But  chance  acquaintances  are, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  knew  as 
much  of  this  man  Lightfoot  as  I  do,  you  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  asking  him  to  cross  my  threshold.' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  him,  Uncle  William  ? '  asked  Violet, 
who  perhaps  suspected  the  truth,  that  her  uncle  knew  very  little 
indeed  about  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

6 1  cannot  enter  into  such  matters  with  young  ladies.  You 
must  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  is  a — an  undesirable  person.' 

*  But  everybody  knows  him,'  persisted  the  girl ;  for  she  had 
not  been  trained  to  habits  of  unquestioning  obedience.  And  then 
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she  ran  off  a  list  of  the  county  magnates  at  whose  houses  she  had 
met  the  undesirable  one. 

6 1  confess  that  you  surprise  me,'  answered  Mr.  Preston  ;  <  but 
the  difficulty  remains  the  same.  Persons  of  rank  and  position 
may,  if  their  tastes  incline  them  that  way,  know  disreputable 
people  without  losing  caste  :  we  have  not  the  same  privilege.  We 
are  compelled  to  be  circumspect ;  and  for  myself,  I  must  say 
emphatically  that  I  disapprove  of  Mr.  Lightfoot,  and  that  I  should 
have  preferred  to  decline  his  acquaintance,  had  I  been  allowed  any 
choice  in  the  matter.' 

After  that,  Violet  could  only  apologise  and  promise  that  the 
offence  should  not  be  repeated.  This  she  did  with  a  very  good 
grace;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  also  should 
refuse  to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  she 
pointed  out,  reasonably  enough,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  ask  a  friend  to  luncheon  one  day  and  cut  him  dead  the 
next  without  assigning  some  reason  for  such  unusual  behaviour. 
Adequate  reasons  not  being  forthcoming  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  the  incident  ended  there,  and  the  acquaintance  which 
Mr.  Preston  had  declined  was  pursued  by  his  niece  with  that 
increased  interest  which  is  the  common  result  of  opposition. 

Miss  Kipley  had  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  many  opportunities 
of  widening  it  which  were  not  open  to  the  elderly  couple  with 
whom  she  lived.  She  could  easily,  if  she  were  so  minded,  meet 
Mr.  Lightfoot  five  or  six  times  a  week  without  departing  much 
from  her  ordinary  habits,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  what 
she  now  saw  fit  to  do.  She  never  made  any  secret  of  the  manner 
in  which  her  time  was  spent,  and  thus  Mr.  Preston,  though  not 
seriously  alarmed,  began  to  grow  a  little  uneasy. 

4 1  don't  like  this  intimacy  that  has  sprung  up  between  Violet 
and  young  Lightfoot,'  he  said  to  his  wife  one  evening.  '  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  before  it  goes  too  far.' 

Mrs.  Preston,  who  was  fat,  good-natured,  and  constitutionally 
averse  to  taking  trouble,  sighed,  and  asked  whether  it  mattered 
much.  <  Violet  would  never  think  of  marrying  him,'  she  declared 
confidently.  « An  ugly  little  snub-nosed  man  like  that !  What 
could  she  possibly  see  in  him  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  consider  him  an  ugly  man  myself,'  replied  Mr. 
Preston  impartially ;  i  though  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has 
a  rascally  countenance.  However,  I  have  no  sort  of  fear  of  Violet's 
falling  in  love  with  him.  I  am  as  sure  that  she  will  not  do  that 
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as  I  am  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  get  possession  of  her  and 
her  money.' 

'Perhaps  he  may  not  be  so — so  unprincipled  as  you  think,' 
suggested  Mrs.  Preston,  more  with  a  view  to  getting  to  bed  in 
peace  than  from  any  abstract  love  of  justice. 

6  Pooh  !  '  returned  her  lord  and  master ;  <  like  father  like  son. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  his  father  was  warned  off  Newmarket 
heath.' 

'  You  don't  tell  me  so  !  But  perhaps  he  may  have  trespassed 
unintentionally.  I  am  sure  I  myself ' 

4  Nonsense  ! '  interrupted  Mr.  Preston  ;  ( you  don't  understand. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  penalty  inflicted  by  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club.' 

*  What  for  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Preston,  stifling  a  yawn. 

6  Well,  for — for  dishonourable  conduct  in  connection  with 
racing.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  fully,  and  I  see  that 
you  are  not  attending.  This  much  I  can  tell  you  about  Lightfoot 
senior,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  disgraced  man ;  and  of  course  his 
son  inherits  a  share  of  his  disgrace.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  it  always 
is  so.  Besides,  any  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  sort  of  character 
this  young  fellow  is.  When  I  see  a  man  wearing  ridiculously 
tight  trousers  and  a  white  scarf,  like  a  groom's,  with  a  big  horse- 
shoe pin  in  it,  I  know  what  to  think  of  him.  It  is  notorious  that 
he  has  no  money ;  yet  he  is  without  a  profession,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  hunts  three  days  a  week  during  the  winter.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  he  must  either  be  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  for  my 
part  I  don't  think  he  is  a  fool.' 
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II. 


THE  worthy  solicitor's  conclusion,  being  based  upon  false  pre- 
misses, was  only  in  part  correct.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  though  not  a  rich 
man,  was  by  no  means  destitute,  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  in 
some  measure  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  he  had  never  done 
anything  to  earn  the  epithet  of  knave.  That  he  was  very  far  indeed 
from  being  a  fool  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  of  the 
only  person  who  knew  him  intimately — namely,  himself.  Many  a 
man  is  described  as  being  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own :  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot  it  might  be  truly  said  that  he  was  no  one's  friend  but  his 
own.  The  son  of  a  sporting  gentleman-farmer,  whose  career  as  an 
owner  of  racehorses  had  been  brilliant  but  brief,  James  Lightfoot 
had  learnt  very  early  in  life  to  view  men  and  things  with  a  cynicism 
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which  was  perhaps  the  more  sincere  for  being  seldom  or  never 
verbally  expressed.  He  had  passed  through  bad  times  and  good 
times,  and  had  quietly  studied  the  causes  which  had  led  to  each. 
He  had  seen  his  father — a  jolly,  good-tempered  fellow  with  a  red 
face  and  a  loud  voice — smiled  upon  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  turf, 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  neighbours,  and  admired 
by  the  general  public  ;  and  he  had  seen  the  same  man  ostracised, 
despised,  and  insulted  for  having  committed  an  offence  which  per- 
sons of  higher  rank  had  committed — or,  at  all  events,  had  been 
said  to  have  committed — with  impunity.  These  and  other  obser- 
vations of  the  ways  of  the  world  had  led  him  to  form  an  opinion 
of  human  nature  at  large  which  occasional  study  of  his  own  was 
in  every  way  calculated  to  confirm.  When  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
he  dispassionately  took  stock  of  his  position  and  possessions,  and 
found  the  latter,  upon  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  moderate  fortune,  he  was  fairly 
well  educated,  and  the  glass  before  which  he  shaved  himself  in 
the  morning  reflected  a  square,  dark-complexioned  countenance 
which  could  not  be  called  unpleasing.  In  addition,  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  horses,  and  a  profound  contempt 
alike  for  the  intellect  and  the  morals  of  his  fellow-men.  To  set 
against  these  advantages  there  was  his  lack  of  social  standing. 
This  he  now  determined  to  acquire,  and  eventually  did  acquire. 
The  squires  of  the  neighbourhood,  less  rigid  than  Mr.  Preston,  did 
not  mould  their  conduct  upon  the  lines  of  the  bitter  old  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  saw  no  reason  why  a  modest,  unassuming  young 
fellow  like  Lightfoot,  who  rode  straight  to  hounds  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly obliging  and  useful  in  matters  connected  with  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  hunters,  should  be  treated  as  an  outcast  be- 
cause he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  scamp  for  a  father.  By 
degrees,  therefore,  they  allowed  him  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  wives  and  daughters ;  and  if,  in  order  to  achieve  this  end, 
he  had  to  part  with  some  valuable  animals  at  a  less  price  than 
they  had  cost  him,  he  did  not  consider  the  money  thus  sacrificed 
as  thrown  away.  By  the  wives  and  daughters  he  was  tolerated 
rather  than  liked  ;  which  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  him,  because 
his  intention  was  to  render  his  footing  more  sure  by  marrying  one 
of  the  daughters.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  at  first  attracted  by  a 
cold  and  reserved  manner  ;  but  when  they  have  tried  to  break  it 
down  in  vain,  they  instinctively  assume  an  attitude  of  antagonism; 
and  so  Lightfoot,  upon  whom  a  certain  reserve  was  imposed  by 
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his  blank  indifference  to  everything  under  the  sun  except  his  own 
prospects,  did  not  make  much  headway  with  the  ladies.  They 
asked  him  to  dinner,  however,  and  the  men  thought  him  a  very 
decent  sort  of  fellow. 

To  the  patient  all  things  come,  and  to  Mr.  Lightfoot  came,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  shape  of  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Eipley.  From  that  day  his  plans,  hitherto 
somewhat  vague,  took  definite  form.  Miss  Eipley  was  per- 
sonally agreeable  to  him ;  her  fortune,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  still  more  so ;  and  what  was  most  agreeable  of  all  was  that 
the  acquisition  of  both  seemed  likely  to  cost  but  little  trouble. 
As  sharp  as  a  needle  in  matters  of  material  interest,  he  knew  as 
little  as  he  cared  about  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  this  well-dowered 
maiden,  imagined  that  all  the  rest  would  be  plain  sailing.  For 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Preston  family  he  was  prepared  ;  but 
Miss  Bipley  was  of  age,  and  opposition  which  can  be  supported 
only  by  moral  force  was,  in  his  eyes,  scarcely  worth  taking  into 
account. 

Had  Lightfoot  been  able  to  overhear  the  description  of  his 
person  and  presumed  character  which  was  keeping  Mrs.  Preston 
from  her  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  would  probably  have 
been  more  amused  than  offended  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Preston  could  have  read  the  thoughts  which  were  passing  through 
Lightfoot's  mind  at  that  same  hour,  he  would  most  undoubtedly 
have  been  more  offended  than  amused.  The  young  man  was 
sitting  in  the  snuggery  which  was  the  only  tolerably  well-furnished 
room  in  the  rambling  old  farmhouse  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father.  With  his  hands  thrust  into  his  trousers'  pockets  and 
his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  he  was  meditatively  smoking  a 
cigar.  The  <  Field,'  which  he  had  been  reading,  had  slipped  from 
his  knees  to  the  ground,  and  the  current  of  his  reflections  ran 
somewhat  on  this  wise  : — 

'  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  that  old  lawyer  managed  to  get  such 
a  good  business.  Not  by  brains,  that's  very  certain.  Of  course  he 
wants  to  keep  the  girl's  money,  and  small  blame  to  him!— so 
should  I.  Only  I  don't  think  I  should  be  quite  such  a  goose  as  to 
play  my  hand  in  the  open  way  that  he  does.  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  rude  to  a  man  in  my  own  house  because  I  suspected  my  niece 
of  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  It  was  bad  form  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  was  unnaturally  stupid  in  the  second.  If  she  hadn't 
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liked  me  before,  she  would  have  begun  to  like  me  then  ;  and  as 
for  our  young  naval  friend,  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  had  much  of 
a  chance.'  He  rose  and  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room  ; 
then  resumed  his  seat  and  his  soliloquy.  <  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  get  the  old  fool's  consent,  though.  It  isn't  essential,  but  it 
would  look  better — a  great  deal  better ;  and  looks,  after  all,  are  of 
importance.  I  must  think  it  over  as  soon  as  I  have  got  Tier  con- 
sent. I  wonder  how  soon  I  might  venture  to  speak.  Could  I  do 
it  at  the  races  to-morrow,  for  instance  ?  It  would  be  doubtful 
policy  to  put  off  too  long ;  still  I  believe  women  don't  like  to  be 
hurried — ladies,  at  least.'  He  smiled  as  he  recalled  certain  by- 
gone conquests  which  had  not  required  much  manoeuvring  on  his 
part ;  but  the  smile  left  his  features  abruptly  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  anxious  frown.  *  I  do  hope,'  he  muttered,  <  that  I'm  not 
going  to  perpetrate  the  absurdity  of  falling  in  love  with  this  girl ! 
I  certainly  have  a  feeling  about  her  that  I  never  had  about  any  one 
before ;  but  hang  it,  that's  not  love,  surely  !  It's — it's  respect,  or 
something  of  that  sort — a  very  proper  feeling  to  have  towards 
one's  wife.  And  yet  ....  James  Lightfoot,  my  good  friend,  you 
must  mind  what  you're  about ;  you're  letting  your  animal  instincts 
get  the  better  of  you,  sir.  Come ;  I'll  test  you.  Would  you 
marry  Miss  Ripley  if  she  hadn't  a  hundred  a  year  of  her  own  ? 
Not  you  ! '  He  laughed  a  little  and  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  *  I 
see  how  it  is.  She's  a  handsome  girl,  and  I've  been  playing  a 
part  till  I've  come  almost  to  believe  in  it,  that's  all.  If  there  is  a 
spice  of  reality  in  it,  why,  so  much  the  better  ;  it  won't  last  long 
enough  to  be  any  inconvenience.' 

Keassured  by  this  comforting  conviction,  Mr.  Lightfoot  went 
upstairs  to  bed,  and  was  soon  enjoying  the  sound  sleep  to  which  a 
fine  constitution  and  a  well-balanced  mind  entitled  him. 
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III. 

NEITHER  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Preston 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  annual  Westhampton  race- 
meeting.   In  their  young  days 
racing  had  been  held  to  be  a 
pastime  reserved  for  the  aris- 
tocratic and   the  disreputable, 
and   now  that  they   were    old 
they  felt  no  inclination  to  di- 
verge from  the  tra- 
ditions of  middle- 
class  respectability. 
Miss  Eipley,  how- 
ever, was  free  to  do 
as  her  friends  did, 
and  on  the  morn- 
ing to  which   this 
brief  sketch   of    a 
part  of  her  life  has 
brought     us,     she 
might    have    been 
seen  on  the  top  of 
a    drag    near    the 
winning-post,  look- 
ing in  the  best  of 

health  and  spirits,  and  delighting  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by  with 
her  fresh  beauty. 

The  eyes  of  Mr,  Lightfoot,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  these, 
glistened  when  he  caught  sight  of  her ;  but  he  only  bowed  and 
walked  on.  He  was  a  man  who  never  neglected  details,  and  he 
preferred  being  brought  back  to  luncheon  by  the  owner  of  the 
drag,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  climbing  up  upon  it 
without  a  direct  invitation.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  by-and- 
by  without  any  difficulty ;  for  upon  a  racecourse  his  company  was 
always  sought  with  that  extra  cordiality  which  even  the  least 
avaricious  of  men  cannot  but  show  towards  those  whose  advice 
may  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  a  little  money.  He  himself 
was  quite  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  was  careful  to  pay  for 
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his  luncheon  with  a  few  judicious  hints  distributed  among  his 
entertainers.  If  he  indulged  himself  with  an  occasional  touch  of 
irony  at  their  expense,  he  only  did  so  because  he  knew  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  detecting  it.  To  Miss  Kipley 
he  showed  no  marked  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  she  casually 
mentioned  that  she  had  never  yet  seen  a  start  that  he  perceived 
his  opportunity,  and  sprang  at  it  before  any  one  else  could 
anticipate  him. 

4  If  you  would  allow  me  to  pilot  you  through  the  crowd,'  he 
said, '  we  might  easily  see  the  horses  get  off  for  the  next  race,  and 
be  back  again  before  the  finish.' 

6  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lightfoot,'  answered  Violet ;  '  I  should  like 
it  of  all  things.'  And  presently  the  pair  were  wending  their  way, 
side  by  side,  through  as  noisy  and  crowded  a  solitude  as  the  most 
diffident  lover  could  have  desired. 

Diffidence  was  not  exactly  among  Mr.  Lightfoot's  defects,  but 
he  was  far  from  feeling  at  his  ease  now.  He  had  almost  made 
up  his  mind  before  starting  that  he  would  propose  that  day ;  yet 
somehow  the  decisive  moment  seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  un- 
expectedly, and  he  was  conscious  of  a  recurrence  of  that  singular 
sensation  which  he  had  attributed,  the  night  before,  to  respect 
for  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he 
scarcely  heard  what  his  companion  was  saying,  and  turned  round 
with  a  start  at  last  when  he  realised  that  a  question  was  being 
addressed  to  him. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  ! — you  were  asking  whether  I  went  to  all 
the   great  races.     Yes  ;  I  don't  miss  many   meetings,  great  or 
small.    You  see,'  he  added  in  a  slightly  apologetic  tone, e  I  haven't 
a  large  number  of  interests  in  life,  and  I  can't  boast  of  much 
talent  or  knowledge,  except   as   regards  horseflesh.     That  I  do 
know  something  about ;  and  a  good  race  well  ridden  is  a  finer 
sight  to  look  at  than  any  one  who  only  sees  a  horse  galloping  and 
a  man  on  his  back  can  understand.' 

*  Yes ;   no  doubt.     You   are   like   the   artists   who   go    into 
ecstasies  over  old  pictures  which  only  strike  ordinary  mortals  as 
being  singularly  unlike  anything  in  nature.  .And  then,  I  suppose,' 
pursued  Miss  Eipley  tentatively — for  she  was  curious  to  discover 
whether  current  reports  as  to  Mr.  Lightfoot's  manner  of  living 
were  well  founded  or  not — *  I  suppose  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
carrying  away  a  nice  little  sum  from  each  of  these  meetings.' 

c  Well,  no ;  I  haven't  that  satisfaction.     I  never  bet.' 
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'  Never  bet ! '  repeated  Violet,  with  raised  eyebrows.  <  And 
yet  you  always  seem  to  know  what  horse  will  win.' 

Lightfoot  smiled.  '  Not  always.  Here  in  my  own  county  I 
can  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  of  course,  but  I  don't  set  up  for  a 
prophet  elsewhere,  and  even  here,  as  I  told  you,  I  don't  turn 

my  knowledge  to  account.  The  fact  is '  He  paused  for  a 

moment,  looking  down  to  the  ground,  then  resumed  rather  hur- 
riedly :  *  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard — that  is,  you  must  have 
heard — about  my  poor  father.' 

Violet  reddened  and  murmured  something  unintelligible ;  for 
indeed  it  was  not  easy  to  make  any  articulate  response. 

6  He  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  the  young  man 
went  on  ;  <  still  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  he  was  blame- 
less. I  know  what  his  temptations  were,  and  I  know  what  mine 
might  easily  be :  so,  fond  as  I  am  of  racing,  I  have  never  owned  a 
racer,  and  as  for  betting,  I  gave  that  up  years  ago,  when  I  found 
what  it  might  lead  me  to.' 

The  statement  was  not  quite  so  straightforward  as  it  appeared 
to  be.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  it  was  true,  had  so  far  taken  to  heart  the 
lesson  taught  by  his  father's  misfortunes  that  he  had  determined 
never  even  to  run  a  plater;  but  his  reason  for  so  determining  was 
most  likely  identical  with  his  reason  for  eschewing  betting ;  and  that 
was  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  He  had  convinced  himself  that 
backing  horses  could  not  be  made  to  pay.  As  he  is  probably  the 
only  experienced  backer  who  has  ever  arrived  at  this  conclusion — 
or,  at  all  events,  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions — the  circumstance  seems  to  deserve  mention.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  his  words  had  precisely  the  effect  which  he 
had  intended  them  to  have.  Miss  Eipley  was  not  only  very 
sorry  for  him,  but  admired  his  courage  and  candour. 

4 1  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,'  she  said  gently,  after  a  short 
pause  ;  <  it  is  always  better  to  be  upon  the  safe  side.  Only  I  don't 
think  you  need  have  been  much  afraid  of  temptation.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  asked  the  young  man  eagerly. 

<  Because,'  she  answered,  raising  her  eyes  frankly  to  his, '  I  am 
sure  you  are  honest.' 

The  compliment  was  not,  perhaps,  expressed  exactly  in  the 
form  which  a  little  more  reflection  would  have  suggested;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  an  awkward  thing  to  congratulate  a  man  upon 
differing  from  his  father  with  regard  to  that  especial  virtue,  but 
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such  as  it  was  it  gave  intense  satisfaction  to  Lightfoot,  whose 
pale  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure. 

4 1  won't  contradict  you,'  he  said.  '  It  has  been  the  one  aim 
and  object  of  my  life  to  be  perfectly  straight  in  all  my  dealings. 
I  have  tried  never  to  give  any  man  an  excuse  for  turning  round 
upon  me  and  saying,  "  I  didn't  know  what  you  were  driving  at." 
I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  always  to  let  every  one  with 
whom  I  have  to  do  know  just  what  I  am  driving  at.' 

'  Why  should  that  not  be  possible  ?  '  Miss  Kipley  asked. 

Lightfoot  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  glanced  at  her  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  '  Well,  it  isn't  always  possible,'  he  said  at 
last,  with  a  sigh.  '  Sometimes  one  hasn't  the  necessary  courage.' 

In  this  instance,  nevertheless,  he  had  certainly  shown  the 
courage  which  he  disclaimed.  Miss  Eipley  perfectly  understood 
his  meaning,  and  he  saw  that  she  understood  it.  Had  he  been 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  women,  he  might  have  thought 
her  composure  a  disquieting  omen ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
interpreted  it  in  quite  the  opposite  sense,  and  concluded  with 
exultation  that  the  victory  was  won. 

*  Miss  Eipley,'  he  began  gravely,  but  got  no  further ;  for  at 
that  moment  there  arose  a  general  shout  of  *  They're  off ! '  Then 
came  a  thundering  sound  upon  the  turf,  and  half  a  dozen  brightly 
coloured  jackets  flashed  past  and  were  gone. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  exclaimed  Lightfoot  penitently,  (  I  forgot  all  about 
the  start.' 

'  So  did  I,'  answered  Violet ;  '  but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  am 
one  of  those  ignorant  persons  whom  you  spoke  of,  who  see  nothing 
in  a  race  except  a  number  of  horses  galloping,  and  I  shouldn't 
have  known  whether  it  was  a  good  start  or  a  bad  one.  Shall  we 
go  back  now  ?  ' 

Lightfoot  assented  silently.  The  interruption  had  disturbed 
his  ideas,  and  he  had  to  rehearse  the  speech  that  he  had  intended 
making  over  again.  However,  Fate  or  Fortune  had  decreed  that 
that  speech  was  to  remain  unuttered.  On  a  sudden  a  shrill  voice 
from  the  crowd  piped  out, '  Hi !  mum,  yer  gown's  afire  ! ' — and  an 
instant  afterwards  something  had  taken  place  which  called  for 
action,  not  words.  A  blazing  fuzee,  flung  away  by  some  careless 
smoker,  might  have  robbed  the  world  of  a  charming  woman  and 
Mr.  Lightfoot  of  a  fair  prospect  of  40,000£.,  had  that  gentleman 
not  happened  to  be  a  man  who  kept  his  wits  about  him  in  times 
of  emergency.  Violet  scarcely  realised  her  danger  till  the  whole 
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thing  was  over.  Without  a  moment's  warning  she  found  herself 
thrown  down  upon  the  grass ;  she  saw  but  scarcely  felt  the  flames 
which  for  one  second  enveloped  her,  and  which  Lightfoot,  who 
had  torn  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  tightly  round  the  girl's  body, 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  extinguishing;  but  in  her  bewilderment 
she  had  no  time  to  be  frightened,  and  when  she  fully  recovered 


her  senses  all  peril  was  pasti  Lightfoot  was  standing  over  her, 
pale,  and  panting  a  little ;  his  shirt-sleeve  was  burnt  up  to  the 
shoulder.  A  policeman  had  run  up  and  was  keeping  back  the 
crowd.  Violet,  looking  down,  discovered  that  nothing  remained 
of  her  dress  except  a  blackened  rag ;  her  right  hand  was  somewhat 
red  and  blistered,  but  otherwise  she  was  quite  unhurt,  and  said 
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so,  laughing  rather  hysterically  in  answer  to  the  young  man's 
anxious  inquiries. 

4  We  had  better  get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  possible,'  Lightfoot 
said.  The  policeman  was  helping  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  he 
winced  slightly  as  he  passed  his  arm  into  the  sleeve.  '  Gret  back,  will 
you  ! '  he  exclaimed  savagely,  turning  round  upon  the  crowd,  which 
was  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  charred  couple.  *  What 
the  devil  do  you  expect  to  get  by  hustling  us  ?  Do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  burst  into  flames  again  for  your  amusement  ?  I  only 
wish  I  knew  which  of  you  cads  threw  down  that  lighted  match  ? ' 

6  What  would  you  do  to  him  ?  '  asked  Violet,  glancing  at  the 
young  man's  angry  face.  She  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  a 
passion  before,  and  the  truth  is  that  wrath  was  very  becoming  to 
him — as  indeed  it  is  to  all  pale-complexioned  men. 

6 1  would  break  his  neck,'  answered  Lightfoot,  looking  as  if  he 
fully  meant  what  he  said.  *  Thank  Heaven  it  is  no  worse  !  You 
have  had  a  narrow  shave,  Miss  Kipley.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt?' 

6  Quite  sure.  And  you  ?  Oh,  but  you  are ! — you  are  dread- 
fully hurt ! '  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  catching  sight  of  her  com- 
panion's hand,  which  in  truth  presented  a  sufficiently  sickening 
spectacle. 

He  put  it  behind  his  back  hastily.  'It  is  nothing,'  he 
said  ;  '  only  a  scorch.  These  things  always  look  worse  than  they 
really  are.' 

And  before  Violet  could  say  more  she  was  surrounded  by 
excited  friends,  enveloped  in  shawls,  helped  into  the  carriage  of  a 
good-natured  lady,  and  driven  off  homewards.  Not  until  she  was 
a  mile  away  from  the  racecourse  did  she  remember  that  she  had 
not  even  spoken  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  man  who  had  saved  her 
life. 
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IV. 


As  for  Mr.  Lightfoot,  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  encountered 
the  heedless  author  of  the  accident  he  would  have  abstained, 
after  all,  from  breaking  the  neck  of  one  who  had  rendered  him  a 
signal  service.  He  felt  quite  sure  of  success  now,  and  the  week 
which  he  spent  in  bed,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  was  not  an  un- 
pleasant week,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  which  a  badly  burnt  arm 
and  hand  necessarily  entailed.  It  brought  him,  among  other 
agreeable  things,  a  host  of  inquiries  and  congratulations,  a  vast 
supply  of  flowers,  grapes,  and  ice  from  all  quarters,  and  a  very 
prettily  expressed  note  from  Miss  Kipley,  in  which  all  previous 
omissions  were  amply  atoned  for.  He  had  never  in  his  life 
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trusted  to  luck,  nor  believed  much  in  any  such  thing ;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  in  luck's  way  now,  and  he 
would  have  been  still  more  convinced  of  this  if  he  had  understood 
his  case  better  and  had  known  the  turn  that  affairs  were  taking 
at  Mayfield. 

The  peace  of  that  quiet  household  had  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  Miss  Kipley's  accident.  Mr.  Preston,  feeling  that 
decency  forbade  him  any  longer  to  refuse  the  acquaintance  of  the 
obnoxious  Lightfoot,  had  grumbled  and  growled  in  a  manner  not 
usual  with  him,  and  had  made  things  very  uncomfortable  for  his 
wife,  who,  for  her  part,  had  been  thrown  into  such  agitation  by 
the  mere  thought  of  her  niece's  adventure  as  to  lose  her  appetite 
for  two  whole  days.  *  My  dear,'  she  repeated  over  and  over  again 
to  Violet,  '  I  don't  know  what  Bob  will  say  when  he  hears  of  this ! ' 

And  perhaps  it  was  rather  a  pity  that  the  point  should  have 
been  so  much  dwelt  upon ;  because,  when  a  letter  bearing  the 
Portsmouth  post-mark  arrived  a  few  days  later,  Miss  Kipley 
naturally  requested  to  be  informed  what  Bob  had  said — a  request 
which,  as  it  happened,  there  was  a  difficulty  about  acceding  to. 
Mrs.  Preston  tried  to  temporise  and  equivocate.  She  said,  '  Oh, 
he  was  dreadfully  distressed — he  thought  we  ought  all  to  be  very 
thankful  that  it  was  no  worse — I  don't  recollect  his  exact  words,' 
and  so  forth  ;  but  it  wouldn't  do.  She  had  long  ago  established 
an  unfortunate  standing  order  to  the  effect  that  all  her  letters 
might  be  read  by  her  niece  upon  the  condition  that  the  latter 
should  undertake  to  answer  them,  and  she  found  herself  unable 
to  revoke  this  contract  at  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  was  under  her 
very  nose,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  expostulations,  that  Miss  Kipley 
seized  Bob's  letter  and  read  the  following  odious  sentences : — 

'  Please  offer  my  congratulations  to  Violet  on  her  escape. 
Mr.  Lightfoot  is  also  to  be  congratulated,  notwithstanding  his 
singed  wing  ;  and  I  take  it  that  before  long  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  congratulate  them  both  again — though  not  on  an  escape.  As 
for  you,  my  dear  mother,  I  can  but  condole  with  you  and  with  my 
father.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  40,000£. 
are  likely  to  pass  away  from  the  family  for  ever ;  but  we  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  have  done  our  best  to 
keep  them.' 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Preston  to  begin  sobbing  because 
Violet,  after  reading  this,  declared  in  so  many  words  that  her 
cousin  was  no  gentleman ;  but  tears,  though  they  may  serve  to 
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bring  about  apologies  and  embraces,  cannot  blot  out  a  written 
insult,  and  when  Miss  Eipley  set  forth  to  take  a  long  walk  and 
recover  herself,  her  anger  against  the  brutal  Bob  was  not  one  whit 
diminished. 

Perhaps  it  was  chance  that  led  her  to  turn  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lightfoot's  house :  it  certainly  was  nothing  else 
that  brought  him  out  to  the  gate,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  his 
pale  face  paler  than  usual.  But  when  once  these  two  had.  met, 
chance  had  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  matter,  and  the  outcome 
of  their  interview  was  inevitable.  It  did  not  last  long,  and  the 
language  employed  on  both  sides  was  calm  and  sober ;  but  it 
ended  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  while  as  for  the  other,  the  frequency  with  which 
she  assured  herself,  during  the  course  of  her  walk  home,  that  she 
had  done  the  right  thing  in  engaging  herself  to  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  she  also  was  satisfied.  It  was  true 
that  she  did  not  love  him ;  but  that  was  only  because  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody.  Besides,  she  had  been 
careful  to  inform  him  of  this  possible  drawback  to  their  happiness, 
and  he  had  not  seemed  to  think  much  of  it.  He  had  answered  at 
once  that  there  was  love  enough  in  his  heart  for  two ;  which,  to 
be  sure,  when  you  came  to  analyse  it,  was  a  rather  nonsensical 
speech.  Still  it  had  been  well  meant,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  was  a 
kind,  noble,  and  disinterested  man,  who  would  do  his  best  to 
make  the  life  which  he  had  saved  happy,  and  to  whom  she,  on  her 
side,  would  certainly  endeavour  to  be  a  good  wife.  And  having 
arrived  at  this  climax,  Miss  Kipley,  who  happened  to  be  in  an 
unfrequented  wood  at  the  time,  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  cried 
for  five  minutes  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  After  that,  she 
dried  her  eyes  and  marched  cheerfully  homewards  to  break  the 
news. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  task  demanding  some  little  courage,  and 
Violet  knew  that  nothing  but  the  most  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion was  to  be  looked  for  from  her  uncle.  But  the  tone  which 
Mr.  Preston  took  up  was  not  quite  what  she  had  anticipated,  nor 
did  she  find  it  by  any  means  so  easy  to  combat  as  reproaches  and 
denunciations  would  have  been. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  the  old  gentleman  said,  after  blowing  his  nose 
loudly  several  times  and  looking  quite  heart-broken,  4  you  are 
now  your  own  mistress,  and  I  am  deprived  of  all  control  over  your 
actions.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an  unfortunate  fact — you  and  I 
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are  hardly  likely  to  agree  as  to  that — but  a  fact  it  is.  If,  then, 
you  see  fit  to  make  a  match  of  which  I  must  strongly  disapprove,  I 
can  neither  forbid  your  doing  so  nor  take  any  steps  to  protect  you 
from  the  consequences  of  your  choice,  except  in  seeing  that  your 
money  is  settled  upon  yourself.  Yet,  in  consideration  of  my  age 
and  of  the  many  years  during  which  I  have  been  your  guardian, 
you  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  allow  some  little  weight  to  my 
wishes  and  judgment.' 

'Uncle  William,'  said  the  girl,  'you  know  very  well  that 
I  should  never  think  of  marrying  anybody  without  your  full 
consent.' 

4  In  that  case,  my  dear,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
your  marrying  Mr.  Lightfoot.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  think  you  will  give  your  consent.  You  may  not 
like  him  personally ;  but  you  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  prevent 
our  marriage  because  your  taste  does  not  happen  to  agree  with 
mine,  and  you  must  admit  that  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said 
against  Mr.  Lightfoot's  character.' 

'  I  admit  nothing,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Preston,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  and  a  smile — '  I  admit  nothing ;  and  as  for  what  you 
call  personal  dislike,  I  believe  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  dislike  any 
man  without  a  reason.  But  are  you  convinced  that  you  yourself 
like  this  man  ?  "  Like  "  is  not  a  strong  enough  word  :  are  you 
convinced  that  you  love  him  ?  ' 

4  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  I  should  have  accepted  him  if  I 
had  not  cared  for  him  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  ! — quite  possible.  Probable,  indeed,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account.  Now  I  am  going  to  touch  upon 
a  delicate  subject,'  continued  Mr.  Preston,  '  and  I  may  perhaps 
offend  your  pride,  but  where  the  happiness  of  two  lives  is  at 
stake  one  should  not  be  over-squeamish.  You  know,  my  dear 
Violet,  that  although  I  do  not  talk  about  all  that  I  see,  I  am 
not  blind ;  and  the  attachment  which  existed  not  so  very  long 
ago  between  you  and  my  son  Robert  was  sufficiently  obvious ' 

'  There  never  was  anything  of  the  sort ! '  interrupted  Violet, 
with  her  cheeks  aflame.  '  You  are  altogether  mistaken.' 

Mr.  Preston  laughed  gently  and  shook  his  head.  '  Pique,  my 
dear,  pique — just  what  I  expected.  Now  lovers'  quarrels  are  all 
very  fine,  but  we  mustn't  go  beyond  the  limits  of  reconciliation. 
Believe  me,  Robert  is — 

4 1  know  perfectly  well  what  Robert  is,'  broke  in  Violet  impa- 
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tiently ;  '  and  I  know  what  he  never  will  be,  too.  He  was  polite 
enough  to  tell  me  that  he  would  like  my  money  very  much, 
but  that  marrying  me  would  be  paying  too  long  a  price  for  it ;  and 
since  then  he  has  written  a  most  insulting  letter  about  me  with- 
out any  provocation.  I  can't  imagine  any  two  people  detesting 
one  another  more  cordially  than  Kobert  and  I.' 

'That  is  absurd,  my  dear,'  answered  Mr.  Preston  placidly. 
'  No  man — Bob  least  of  all — would  make  such  a  speech  as  you 
mention,  but  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  fact  of  your  being 
well  off  might  lead  him  to  conceal  his  feelings.  From  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  expect  so  much 
scrupulousness.' 

'Mr.  Lightfoot,'  returned  Violet,  'has  never  given  you  any 
excuse  for  saying  that.' 

'  Well,  I  shouldn't  expect  it  of  him,  that's  all.  I  shouldn't 
expect  it  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  Are  you  really  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lightfoot  would  marry  you  if  you  hadn't  a 
penny  ?  ' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would,'  replied  Viole  t  firmly  ;  '  and 
so  would  you  be  if  you  knew  him  better.  Uncle  William,  if  I  can 
convince  you  that  it  is  myself  and  not  my  money  that  he  cares 
for,  will  you  consent  to — to  what  he  wishes  ?  ' 

Mr.  Preston  rubbed  his  hands  and  said  cheerfully, '  Now  that 
is  what  I  call  sensible  ;  that  is  bringing  matters  to  a  reasonable 
issue.  Yes,  my  dear ;  you  have  only  to  convince  me  that  this 
young  man  is  wholly  disinterested,  and  I  will  give  you  away  to  him 
on  your  wedding-day — I  won't  say  with  pleasure,  but  at  least 
with  proper  resignation.  You  may  tell  him  so  from  me,  if  you 
like.' 

The  cautious  solicitor  thought  he  had  never  in  his  life  taken 
upon  him  a  safer  engagement,  and  indeed  Violet,  who  now  left 
the  room,  was  aware  that  the  process  by  which  conviction  could 
be  brought  home  to  her  uncle  must  needs  be  somewhat  difficult 
of  discovery.  She  had,  however,  already  in  her  mind  a  half- 
formed  project  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  could  not  fail  to  silence 
the  veriest  sceptic. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Lightfoot  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  dog- 
cart, prepared  to  make  formal  announcement  of  his  engagement 
to  Violet,  and  to  receive  her  ex-guardian's  blessing  or  submit  to  his 
curses  with  an  equal  mind.  But  Mr.  Preston  was  in  his  office  at 
Westhampton,  and  it  was  Miss  Ripley  who  received  her  suitor 
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when  he  was  admitted  into  the  drawing-room.  The  first  moment 
of  meeting  was  one  of  some  slight  embarrassment  to  them  both. 
Lightfoot  was  not  sure  how  far  he  would  be  expected  to  assume 
the  lover's  part,  and  Violet  was  in  mortal  terror  lest  he  should 
assume  it  only  too  unequivocally.  She  therefore  contrived,  with 
more  agility  than  grace,  to  keep  a  barrier  of  furniture  between 
her  and  her  visitor  until  he  was  safely  seated ;  after  which  she 
came  out  from  her  intrenchments  and  took  a  chair  opposite  to  him. 

'  Your  uncle  is  not  at  home,  I  hear,'  he  remarked  presently. 

'  No ;  and  I  am  glad  he  is  not,  because  I  wanted  to  see  you 
before  you  spoke  to  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  objects 
decidedly  to  our  engagement.' 

'  Ah,  I  expected  that,'  observed  Lightfoot. 

6  But  why  ?  '  asked  Violet,  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  <  Why 
should  you  have  expected  him  to  object  ? ' 

6  Why,  naturally,  because  he  doesn't  want  to  lose  the  interest 
of  a  fortune,'  thought  Lightfoot ;  but  he  only  looked  down  and 
said,  <  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  told  you  the  other  day  about  my 
father  ? ' 

4  Oh,  but  indeed  it  was  not  that,'  cried  Violet.  <  I  am  sure  he 
never — at  least,  that  was  not  at  all  what  he  was  thinking  of.  I 
had  better  say  it  out  at  once,  though  it  is  rather  disagreeable :  he 
accused  you  of  being  mercenary.' 

'  Yes  ?  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Kipley,  a  good  many  people  are 
mercenary.' 

4  So  it  seems ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  them.' 

6 1  hope  not ;  only  a  man  who  marries  an  heiress  must  be  pre- 
pared for  such  accusations,  and  I'm  afraid  we  can't  alter  the  fact 
that  you  are  an  heiress.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  let  your 
uncle's  opposition  trouble  us  too  much.  No  doubt  it  would  be  far 
pleasanter  to  have  his  cordial  approval  of  our  marriage  ;  but  if  we 
can't  have  it — well,  we  must  do  without  it.' 

Violet  drew  back.  '  I  could  not  do  that,'  she  said.  '  I  couldn't 
marry  you,  or  any  one,  without  my  uncle's  consent.  He  has 
always  been  like  a  father  to  me,  and  however  much  I  might  think 
him  in  the  wrong,  I  should  feel  it  impossible  to  defy  him.  But  I 
think  I  can  bring  him  round.' 

Lightfoot  swallowed  down  his  irritation.  '  You  are  quite  right, 
Miss  Kipley,'  he  replied  quietly,  '  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  be 
patient  if  you  don't  succeed  at  first.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  your  uncle  is  one  of  those  practical  men  who  don't  change 
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their  opinions  without  clear  evidence  to  go  upon,  and  how  we  are 
to  bring  evidence  to  show  that  I  am  not  mercenary  I  confess  I 
don't  quite  see.' 

6  Yet  such  a  thing  might  be  done,'  observed  Violet.     'Mr. 


Ligntfoot,  would  you  mind  if  I  had  no  money — if  I  gave  all  my 
money  away  ? ' 

Lightfoot's  heart  stood  still ;  but  he  had  great  self-command, 
and  his  face  did  not  change.  To  whom  could  she  give  her  money 
away?  Not  to  Mr.  Preston,  who  would  never  dare  to  risk  his 
reputation  by  accepting  such  a  gift.  Not  to  a  charity ;  for  her 
uncle  might  safely  be  trusted  to  avert  so  dire  a  catastrophe  as 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  threat,  if  made  in  good  faith,  as  it 
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doubtless  would  be,  might  prove  effectual  in  overcoming  the  old 
man's  obstinacy.  These  reflections,  which  passed  through  his 
brain  like  lightning,  enabled  him  to  answer  with  perfect  com- 
posure, '  Surely  you  need  hardly  have  asked  that  question.  Are 
you,  too,  beginning  to  suspect  me  of  being  a  fortune-hunter  ?  ' 

Violet's  reply  was  intercepted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Preston, 
who  had  not  been  informed  of  Mr.  Lightfoot's  presence,  and  who 
was  thrown  into  such  an  agony  of  embarrassment  when  she  re- 
cognised him  that  he  felt  bound  in  common  humanity  to  release 
her  from  her  sufferings  and  take  .himself  off  with  all  despatch. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  something  rather  more 
explicit  from  Miss  Eipley  with  regard  to  her  intentions,  but  upon 
the  whole  he  was  not  ill  satisfied,  feeling  that  there  could  be  no 
real  danger  of  her  parting  with  her  fortune.  ( What  a  fool  that 
girl  is ! '  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  drove  out  of  the  gates. 
'I  was  very  nearly  in  love  with  her  an  hour  ago,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  am  now  ! ' 

Violet,  at  the  same  moment,  was  replying  to  certain  tearful 
ejaculations  of  her  aunt's.  '  What  do  I  see  in  him  ?  I  see  that 
he  is  trustworthy  and  unselfish,  and  that  he  cares  for  me  for  my 
own  sake.  Isn't  that  enough  ?  I  never  noticed  his  nose.  I  dare 
say  it  is  a  snub,  as  you  say  so  ;  but  really  I  shouldn't  care  if  it 
were  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn.  I  am  not  particular  about 
noses.' 

All  that  evening  Mr.  Preston  was  bland  and  amiable.  He 
made  no  allusion  to  his  niece's  matrimonial  prospects,  and  when 
she  begged  for  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  on  business, 
answered  that  if  to-morrow  morning  would  do  as  well  he  should 
prefer  to  wait.  '  Never  hurry  your  lawyer,  my  dear,'  said  he  with 
a  comfortable  sigh.  '  There  is  always  plenty  of  time — plenty  of 
time.' 

Violet  smiled.  If  her  uncle  had  guessed  what  the  nature  of 
her  business  was,  he  would  have  been  a  little  less  apathetic,  she 
thought.  And  when  the  next  morning  came,  she  certainly  had 
the  satisfaction  of  startling  him  out  of  his  professional  composure. 

'  If  you  please,  Uncle  William,'  said  she  demurely,  <  I  want 
you  to  draw  out  a  deed  of  gift — that  is  the  proper  expression,  is 
it  not  ? — making  over  the  whole  of  my  money  to  my  well-beloved 
cousin,  Eobert  Preston.' 

Mr.  Preston  bounded  on  his  chair,  and  his  double  eye-glass 
dropped.  '  You  mean  this  for  a  joke,  I  suppose,'  he  said  presently. 
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6  Oh,  no.  Some  people  value  money  above  all  things,  you 
know,  and  others  don't  care  so  much  about  it.  It  is  a  pity  not  to 
gratify  everybody's  tastes  when  one  has  the  power.  At  any  rate, 
I  suppose  you  will  admit  now  that  Mr.  Lightfoot  is  not  a  fortune- 
hunter.' 

'  May  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Lightfoot  has  been  informed  of  your 
scheme  ? ' 

'I  had  not  time  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  but  I  believe  he 
understood  that  I  meant  to  part  with  my  money.' 

6  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Preston,  stretching  out  his  legs  and  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  smile.  '  Well,  Violet,  I  can  only  say  that 
if,  after  you  have  impoverished  yourself,  he  is  still  willing  to 
marry  you,  I  shall  be  proud  to  welcome  him  into  the  family  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  must  decline  to  give  you  the  assistance  which  you 
ask  for.  You  see,  people  would  be  sure  to  say  unpleasant  things 
about  it,  and  much  as  I  value  money,  I  value  my  character  even 
more  highly.  Still,  if  you  are  quite  determined,  I  dare  say  there 
are  lawyers  in  Westhampton  who  would  do  the  business  for  you. 
Robinson,  for  instance — a  very  respectable  man  in  his  small  way.' 

6  Thank  you,'  said  Violet.  c  Then  I  will  lose  no  time  in  apply- 
ing to  him.'  With  that,  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  rather 
marred  the  dignity  of  her  exit  by  pausing  upon  the  threshold  to 
say,  *  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Robert  will  accept 
this  money  ? ' 

4  That,'  replied  Mr.  Preston,  '  is  a  point  upon  which  I  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  offer  an  opinion.' 

6 1  think  he  will  accept,'  said  Violet  defiantly. 

6  Well,'  answered  her  uncle,  with  perfect  good  humour,  fi  per- 
haps he  will.  Perhaps  he  will.' 

So  Miss  Ripley,  with  an  uncomfortable  impression  that  the 
interview  had  somehow  or  other  been  lacking  in  dramatic  effect, 
drove  off  to  Westhampton,  where,  under  her  orders,  the  astonished 
Robinson  duly  drew  up  a  rough  copy  of  the  deed  which  was  to 
deprive  his  client  of  all  means  of  subsistence. 

As  for  Mr.  Preston,  he  too  betook  himself  to  the  town  shortly 
afterwards,  and,  having  written  and  despatched  a  letter  to  Ports- 
mouth, sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  at  his  office,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  chuckling  softly.  '  I  call  this  great  fun,'  he  said  aloud ;  and 
when  his  eldest  son,  a  grave  personage,  inquired  to  what  he 
alluded,  he  replied,  *  Oh,  to  nothing  worth  repeating.  You  wouldn't 
see  the  joke,  Thomas.' 
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Two  days  elapsed,  upon  both  of  which  Mr,  Lightfoot  called  at 
May  field,  with  the  discouraging  result  of  finding  nobody  at  home  ; 
and  on  the  third  Violet,  who  had  purposely  avoided  meeting  her 
suitor  until  she  should  have  tidings  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  him,  received  the  following  letter  :— 

'High  Street,  Westhampton,  August  3,  188-. 

4  Madam, — We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  this  day  heard 
from  Lieutenant  Kobert  Preston,  H.M.S.  Excellent,  Portsmouth, 
who  expresses  his  readiness  to  accept  the  personal  property  which 
you  desire  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  and  which,  as  we  understood 
from  you,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  forty  thousand  pounds 
(40,OOOL)  Awaiting  your  further  instructions,  we  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Madam, 

'  Your  obedient  servants, 

6  EOBINSON  AND   THOMPSON.' 

There  was  a  curt  and  businesslike  tone  about  this  missive  which 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  its  recipient.  She  had,  however, 
the  comfort  of  tossing  it  across  the  table  to  her  uncle  and  remark- 
ing, '  I  told  you  so ! ' 

Mr.  Preston  deliberately  stuck  his  glasses  on  his  nose  and 
read  the  letter  through ;  after  which  he  remarked  '  Hah  ! '  Then 
he  restored  it  to  its  envelope  and  handed  it  back  to  his  niece  with 
a  subdued  '  Hum ! ' — which  two  ejaculations  apparently  exhausted 
all  that  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

<  You  see  ! '  cried  Violet  triumphantly, 

' 1  see ; — yes.  And  now  perhaps  I  had  better  see  Mr.  Light- 
foot.' 

'  The  sooner  the  better.  I  will  send  a  note  at  once  asking 
him  to  come  over.  But  I  think  I  ought  just  to  tell  him  what  I 
have  done  before  he  meets  you,  Uncle  William.' 

Mr.  Preston  said  that  that  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  plan ; 
and  so,  when  Mr.  Lightfoot  put  in  an  appearance — as  he  did 
within  the  hour — he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Miss  Eipley,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  slightly  flushed  face,  was 
waiting  for  him. 

She  presented  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  towering 
passion  that  Lightfoot  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  began  to  wonder 
which  of  the  peccadilloes  of  his  past  life  could  have  been  reported 
to  her. 
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<  What  is  it,  Miss  Kipley  ? '  he  inquired  anxiously.  <  I  trust 
I  have  not  been  so  unlucky  as  to  offend  you  ? ' 

f  You  ?  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  something. 
You  know  I  asked  you,  the  other  day,  whether  you  would  mind  if 
I  gave  all  my  money  away,  and  you  said  it  was  needless  even  to 
ask  such  a  question.  Well ;  now  I  have  done  it.  I  have  given 
my  money  away,  and  my  uncle  can't  possibly  accuse  you  of  being 
mercenary  any  longer.  You  will  find  him  in  his  study,  and ' 

4  You  have  given  your  money  away ! '  exclaimed  Lightfoot, 
aghast.  '  And  to  whom,  pray  ? ' 

6  To  my  cousin  Robert — if  it  signifies.' 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  taken  it  ?  ' 

Violet  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

'Then  he  must- be  the  most  contemptible  fellow  that  ever 
walked  the  earth  ! ' 

'  He  is.  At  least,  I  don't  know What  does  it  matter 

whether  he  is  or  not  ?  He  has  got  what  he  wants,  and  we  have 
got  rid  of  what  we  don't  want,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ! ' 

'  An  end  of  it ! — I  should  think  there  was  an  end  of  it ! ' 
was  Lightfoot's  unspoken  comment.  c  Why,  the  girl's  a  raving 
maniac  ! '  Then  he  said  aloud  :  *  I  very  much  regret,  Miss  Ripley, 
that  you  should  have  been  so  precipitate.  When  you  spoke  of 
parting  with  your  fortune,  I  presumed,  of  course,  that  you  were 
merely  employing  a  figure  of  speech.  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
affection  for  you  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  step  that  you 
have  taken,  although  I  may  have  my  own  opinion  about  your 
wisdom  and  about  the  honesty  of  your  relations.  But  as  for 
marrying  upon  nothing  but  my  small  income,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.' 

'Do  you  mean  me  to  understand,  then,  that  all  is  over 
between  us?'  inquired  Violet,  maintaining  her  composure  very 
creditably. 

6 1  fear  that  it  must  be  so.  I  need  not  say  how  painful  this 
is  to  me.' 

'  You  need  not ;  I  can  fully  enter  into  your  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment. I  also  am  disappointed — in  you.  Probably,  though, 
you  are  no  worse  than  your  neighbours,  and  I  do  not  forget  that 
you  saved  my  life.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  has  turned  out  less  valu- 
able than  you  supposed  at  the  time.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lightfoot.' 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Ripley.  I  hope  you  will  not  live  to  repent 
of  your  mistaken  generosity.' 
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When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  discomfited  Light-foot, 
Violet  betook  herself  to  her  uncle's  study. 

'  Well ;  has  he  gone  ? '  asked  Mr.  Preston  briskly. 

'  He  has  gone.  Uncle  William,  I  find  that  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  Mr.  Lightfoot.' 

<  Oh,  indeed  !  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  speak  in  any  spirit  of 
boastfulness,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  /  never  made  any  mistake 
about  him  from  the  first.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  girl,  that  although 
you  might  not  suppose  it,  I  really  do  know  a  little  more  about 
men  and  things  than  you  do.  I  know,  for  instance,  that 
when  a  young  lady  talks  about  marrying  A  and  handing  over 
all  her  possessions  to  B,  she  does  not  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
believe  that  B  stands  for  Barabbas  or  A  for  Angel.  B  does  not 
stand  for  Barabbas,  my  dear,  but  for  Bob,  and  Eobert  is  not  a 
robber.  If,  by  any  chance,  you  should  think  that  you  owe  him 
an  apology,  you  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  it ;  for 
I  have  made  so  bold  as  to  telegraph  for  him  in  anticipation  of 
what  has  occurred,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  were  to 
arrive  by  the  evening  express.' 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Mr.  Preston  seized  his  hat  and 
escaped  from  the  house  before  any  reply  could  be  made  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Violet  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
wholesome  exercise  of  self-examination,  for  when  Bob  was  sent 
out  into  the  garden,  that  evening,  to  look  for  his  cousin,  he  found 
her  very  meek  and  subdued. 

'  My  father  tells  me  that  you  are  anxious  to  beg  my  pardon,' 
he  remarked,  after  they  had  shaken  hands. 

'  I  don't  know  why  he  should  think  so ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
am  willing  to  beg  your  pardon,  Bob,  if  you  consider  yourself 
aggrieved.  As  everybody  seems  to  be  against  me,  I  suppose  I 
had  better  confess  myself  in  the  wrong  at  once,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  ;  though  I  do  think  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  begging  of 
pardons,  you  might  begin  by  begging  mine  for  the  horrid  letter 
that  you  wrote  about  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  at  all,'  returned  Bob.  <  I  wrote  that  I 
expected  to  hear  of  your  engagement  to  Lightfoot  very  soon,  and 
I  did  hear  of  it  sooner  even  than  I  had  anticipated.  Was  that 
any  reason  for  throwing  forty  thousand  pounds  and  a  studied 
insult 'at  my  head?  How  you  can  ever  have  believed  that  I  was 
serious  in  accepting  such  a  gift  passes  my  comprehension ! ' 

4  You  did  accept  it,  though.' 
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6  Only  in  obedience  to  my  father's  instructions.  He  said 
there  was  no  other  way  of  opening  your  eyes  and  saving  you  from 
a  life  of  misery.  So  I  did  as  I  was  told ;  though  I  confess  that 
I  didn't  half  like  it.  A  pretty  fool  I  should  have  looked  if 
Lightfoot  had  been  sharp  enough  to  see  the  trap ! ' 

'  Poor  Mr.  Lightfoot !  And  I  should  have  been  burnt  to 
death,  but  for  his  presence  of  mind.  I  don't  think  it  was  very 
nice  of  you  to  write  about  him  in  that  sneering  way.  Why  did 
you  do  it,  Bob  ? ' 

6  Because  I  was  jealous  of  him,  I  suppose.  Oh,  Violet,  you 
must  have  known  the  truth  ! — you  must  have  known  that  I  loved 
you  from  the  very  first  day  that  we  met.  I  should  have  told  you 
so  long  ago,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  cursed  money  !  And  even 
now ' 

6  Don't  call  your  money  names,'  she  interrupted  quietly ;  '  you 
won't  find  it  a  curse  when  you  get  used  to  it.' 

*  It  is  not  my  money,'  cried  Bob.     <  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Only  that  it  is  your  money,  or  will  be  very  shortly.  You 
took  it,  and  now  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  keep  it.' 

' 1  pass  for  being  a  rather  determined  sort  of  person  too,' 
remarked  Bob,  *  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  mean  you  to  keep 
your  money  for  yourself.' 

*  Even  against  my  own  wishes  ? ' 

6  Without  any  regard  for  your  wishes  whatsoever.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Violet  with  a  sigh,  '  since  we  are  both  so 

obstinate,  I  suppose  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

You  will  have  to  take  the  money  and  me  with  it,  Bob.' 
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STRICTLY  speaking,  there  is  nothing  really  and  truly  British ; 
everybody  and  everything  is  a  naturalised  alien.  Viewed  as 
Britons,  we  all  of  us,  human  and  animal,  differ  from  one  another 
simply  in  the  length  of  time  we  and  our  ancestors  have  continu- 
ously inhabited  this  favoured  and  foggy  isle  of  Britain.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  men  and  women  of  us.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt, 
are  more  or  less  remotely  of  Norman  blood,  and  came  over,  like 
that  noble  family  the  Slys,  with  Eichard  Conqueror.  Others  of 
us,  perhaps,  are  in  the  main  Scandinavian,  and  date  back  a  couple 
of  generations  earlier,  to  the  bare-legged  followers  of  Canute  and 
Gruthrum.  Yet  others,  once  more,  are  true  Saxon  Englishmen, 
descendants  of  Hengest,  if  there  ever  was  a  Hengest,  or  of  Horsa,  if 
a  genuine  Horsa  ever  actually  existed.  None  of  these,  it  is  quite 
clear,  have  any  just  right  or  title  to  be  considered  in  the  last 
resort  as  true-born  Britons ;  they  are  all  of  them  just  as  much 
foreigners  at  bottom  as  the  Spitalfields  Huguenots  or  the  Pem- 
brokeshire Flemings,  the  Italian  organ-boy  and  the  Hindoo  prince 
disguised  as  a  crossing-sweeper.  But  surely  the  Welshman  and 
the  Highland  Scot  at  least  are  undeniable  Britishers,  sprung  from 
the  soil  and  to  the  manner  born !  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  inexorable 
modern  science,  diving  back  remorselessly  into  the  remoter  past, 
traces  the  Cymry  across  the  face  of  Germany,  and  fixes  in  shadowy 
hypothetical  numbers  the  exact  date,  to  a  few  centuries,  of  the 
first  prehistoric  Gaelic  invasion.  Even  the  still  earlier  brown 
Euskarians  and  yellow  Mongolians,  who  held  the  land  before 
the  advent  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  themselves  immigrants ; 
the  very  Autochthones  in  person  turn  out,  on  close  inspection,  to 
be  vagabonds  and  wanderers  and  foreign  colonists.  In  short,  man 
as  a  whole  is  not  an  indigenous  animal  at  all  in  the  British  Isles. 
Be  he  who  he  may,  when  we  push  his  pedigree  back  to  its  prime 
original,  we  find  him  always  arriving  in  the  end  by  the  Dover 
steamer  or  the  Harwich  packet.  Five  years,  in  fact,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  give  him  a  legal  title  to  letters  of  naturalisation,  unless 
indeed  he  be  a  German  grand-duke,  in  which  case  he  can  always 
become  an  Englishman  offhand  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  all  the  other  animals  and  plants  that 
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now  inhabit  these  isles  of  Britain.  If  there  be  anything  at  all 
with  a  claim  to  be  considered  really  indigenous,  it  is  the  Scotch 
ptarmigan  and  the  Alpine  hare,  the  northern  holygrass  and  the 
mountain  flowers  of  the  Highland  summits.  All  the  rest  are 
sojourners  and  wayfarers,  brought  across  as  casuals,  like  the  gipsies 
and  the  Oriental  plane,  at  various  times  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
some  of  them  recently,  some  of  them  long  ago,  but  not  one  of 
them  (it  seems),  except  the  oyster,  a  true  native.  The  common 
brown  rat,  for  instance,  as  everybody  knows,  came  over,  not,  it 
is  true,  with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  with  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  and  King  George  I.  of  blessed  memory.  The  familiar 
cockroach,  or  '  black  beetle,'  of  our  lower  regions,  is  an  Oriental 
importation  of  the  last  century.  The  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  now 
just  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land,  especially  in  some  big 
London  hotels.  The  Colorado  beetle  is  hourly  expected  by  Cunard 
steamer ;  the  Canadian  roadside  erigeron  is  well  established 
already  in  the  remoter  suburbs;  the  phylloxera  battens  on  our 
hothouse  vines ;  the  American  river-weed  stops  the  navigation  on 
our  principal  canals.  The  Granges  and  the  Mississippi  have  long 
since  flooded  the  tawny  Thames,  as  Juvenal's  cynical  friend  de- 
clared the  Syrian  Orontes  had  flooded  the  Tiber.  And  what  has 
thus  been  going  on  slowly  within  the  memory  of  the  last  few 
generations  has  been  going  on  constantly  from  time  immemorial, 
and  peopling  Britain  in  all  its  parts  with  its  now  existing  fauna 
and  flora. 

But  if  all  the  plants  and  animals  in  our  islands  are  thus  ulti- 
mately imported,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  was  there  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  before  any  of  their  present  inhabitants 
came  to  inherit  them  ?  The  answer  is,  succinctly,  Nothing.  Or 
if  this  be  a  little  too  extreme,  then  let  us  imitate  the  modesty  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  hero  and  modify  the  statement  into  hardly  any- 
thing. In  England,  as  in  Northern  Europe  generally,  modern 
history  begins,  not  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  with 
the  passing  away  of  the  glacial  epoch.  During  that  great  age 
of  universal  ice  our  Britain,  from  end  to  end,  was  covered  at 
various  times  by  sea  and  by  glaciers ;  it  resembled  on  the  whole 
the  cheerful  aspect  of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla  at  the  present 
day.  A  few  reindeer  wandered  now  and  then  over  its  frozen 
shores  ;  a  scanty  vegetation  of  the  correlative  reindeer-moss  grew 
with  difficulty  under  the  sheets  and  drifts  of  endless  snow;  a 
stray  walrus  or  an  occasional  seal  basked  in  the  chilly  sunshine  on 
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the  ice-bound  coast.  But  during  the  greatest  extension  of  the 
North-European  ice-sheet  it  is  probable  that  life  in  London  was 
completely  extinct ;  the  metropolitan  area  did  not  even  vegetate. 
Snow  and  snow  and  snow  and  snow  was  then  the  short  sum-total 
of  British  scenery.  Murray's  Guides  were  rendered  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  penny  ices  were  a  drug  in  the  market.  England  was 
given  up  to  one  unchanging  universal  winter. 

Slowly,  however,  times  altered,  as  they  are  much  given  to 
doing ;  and  a  new  era  dawned  upon  Britain.  The  thermometer 
rose  rapidly,  or  at  least  it  would  doubtless  have  risen,  with  effu- 
sion, if  it  had  yet  been  invented.  The  land  emerged  from  the 
sea,  and  southern  plants  and  animals  began  to  invade  the  area 
that  was  afterwards  to  be  England,  across  the  broad  belt  which 
then  connected  us  with  the  Continental  system.  But  in  those 
days  communications  were  slow  and  land  transit  difficult.  You 
had  to  foot  it.  The  European  fauna  and  flora  moved  but  gra- 
dually and  tentatively  north-westward,  and  before  any  large  part 
of  it  could  settle  in  England  our  island  was  finally  cut  off  from 
the  mainland  by  the  long  and  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  cliffs 
at  Dover  and  Calais.  That  accounts  for  the  comparative  poverty 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  England,  and  still  more  for  its 
extreme  paucity  and  meagreness  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands. 
It  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  for  example,  that  St.  Patrick 
expelled  snakes  and  lizards,  frogs  and  toads,  from  the  soil  of  Erin. 
This  detail,  as  the  French  newspapers  politely  phrase  it,  is  in- 
exact. St.  Patrick  did  not  expel  the  reptiles,  because  there  were 
never  any  reptiles  in  Ireland  (except  dynamiters)  for  him  to 
expel.  The  creatures  never  got  so  far  on  their  long  and  toilsome 
north-westward  march  before  St.  George's  Channel  intervened  to 
prevent  their  passage  across  to  Dublin.  It  is  really,  therefore,  to 
St.  George,  rather  than  to  St.  Patrick,  that  the  absence  of  toads 
and  snakes  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  ultimately  due.  The 
doubtful  Cappadocian  prelate  is  well  known  to  have  been  always 
death  on  dragons  and  serpents. 

As  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed,  Verstegan  the 
antiquary  clearly  saw  that  the  existence  of  badgers  and  foxes  in 
England  implied  the  former  presence  of  a  belt  of  land  joining  the 
British  Islands  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  for,  as  he  acutely 
observed,  nobody  (before  fox-hunting,  at  least)  would  ever  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  them  over.  Still  more  does  the  pre- 
sence in  our  islands  of  the  red  deer,  and  formerly  of  the  wild 
white  cattle,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  squirrel,  and  the  weasel,  prove  that 
England  was  once  conterminous  with  France  or  Belgium.  At  the 
very  best  of  times,  however,  before  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
had  killed  positively  the  last  'last  wolf  in  Britain  (several  other 
*  last  wolves  '  having  previously  been  despatched  by  various  earlier 
intrepid  exterminators),  our  English  fauna  was  far  from  a  rich 
one,  especially  as  regards  the  larger  quadrupeds.  In  bats,  birds, 
and  insects  we  have  always  done  better,  because  to  such  creatures 
a  belt  of  sea  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuperable  barrier ;  whereas 
in  reptiles  and  amphibians,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  been 
weak,  seeing  that  most  reptiles  are  bad  swimmers,  and  very  few 
can  rival  the  late  lamented  Captain  Webb  in  his  feat  of  crossing 
the  Channel,  as  Leander  and  Lord  Byron  did  the  Hellespont. 

Only  one  good-sized  animal,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  peculiar 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  that  is  our  familiar  friend  the  red  grouse 
of  the  Scotch  moors.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  even  he  is  really 
indigenous  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word :  that  is  to  say,  whether 
he  was  evolved  in  and  for  these  islands  exclusively,  as  the  moa 
and  the  apteryx  were  evolved  for  New  Zealand,  and  the  extinct 
dodo  for  Mauritius  alone.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  red 
grouse  is  the  original  variety  of  the  willow  grouse  of  Scandinavia, 
which  has  retained  throughout  the  year  its  old  plumage,  while  its 
more  northern  cousins  among  the  fiords  and  fjelds  have  taken, 
under  stress  of  weather,  to  donning  a  complete  white  dress  in 
winter,  and  a  grey  or  speckled  tourist  suit  for  the  summer 
season. 

Even  since  the  insulation  of  Britain  a  great  many  new  plants 
and  animals  have  been  added  to  our  population,  both  by  human 
design  and  in  several  other  casual  fashions.  The  fallow  deer  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Eomans,  and  domesticated 
ever  since  in  the  successive  parks  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  Dane  and 
Norman.  The  edible  snail,  still  scattered  thinly  over  our  southern 
downs,  and  abundant  at  Box  Hill  and  a  few  other  spots  in  Surrey 
or  Sussex,  was  brought  over,  they  tell  us,  by  the  same  luxurious 
Italian  epicures,  and  is  even  now  confined,  imaginative  naturalists 
declare,  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Koman  stations.  The 
mediaeval  monks,  in  like  manner,  introduced  the  carp  for  their 
Friday  dinners.  One  of  our  commonest  river  mussels  at  the  pre- 
sent day  did  not  exist  in  England  at  all  a  century  ago,  but  was 
ferried  hither  from  the  Volga,  clinging  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  now  spread  itself  through  all  our 
brooks  and  streams  to  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  England. 
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Thus,  from  day  to  day,  as  in  society  at  large,  new  introductions 
<  Instantly  take  place,  and  old  friends  die  out  for  ever.  The 
1  own  rat  replaces  the  old  English  black  rat ;  strange  weeds  kill  off 
the  weeds  of  ancient  days ;  fresh  flies  and  grubs  and  beetles  crop 
up,  and  disturb  the  primitive  entomological  balance.  The  bustard 
is  gone  from  Salisbury  Plain ;  the  fenland  butterflies  have  disap- 
peared with  the  drainage  of  the  fens.  In  their  place  the  red- 
legged  partridge  invades  Norfolk ;  the  American  black  bass  is 
making  himself  quite  at  home,  with  Yankee  assurance,  in  our 
sluggish  rivers;  and  the  spoonbill  is  nesting  of  its  own  accord 
among  the  warmer  corners  of  the  Sussex  downs. 

In  the  plant  world,  substitution  often  takes  place  far  more 
rapidly.  I  doubt  whether  the  stinging  nettle,  which  renders 
picnicking  a  nuisance  in  England,  is  truly  indigenous ;  certainly 
the  two  worst  kinds,  the  smaller  nettle  and  the  Roman  nettle, 
are  quite  recent  denizens,  never  straying,  even  at  the  present  day, 
far  from  the  precincts  of  farmyards  and  villages.  The  shepherd's- 
purse  and  many  other  common  garden  weeds  of  cultivation  are 
of  Eastern  origin,  and  came  to  us  at  first  with  the  seed-corn  and 
the  peas  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  Corn-cockles  and  corn- 
flowers are  equally  foreign  and  equally  artificial ;  even  the  scarlet 
poppy,  seldom  found  except  in  wheat-fields  or  around  waste 
places  in  villages,  has  probably  followed  the  course  of  tillage  from 
some  remote  and  ancient  Eastern  origin.  There  is  a  pretty  blue 
veronica  which  was  unknown  in  England  some  thirty  years  since, 
but  which  then  began  to  spread  in  gardens,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  troublesome  weeds  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Other  familiar  wild  plants  have  first  been  brought 
over  as  garden  flowers.  There  is  the  wallflower,  for  instance, 
now  escaped  from  cultivation  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  man- 
tling with  its  yellow  bunches  both  old  churches  and  houses,  and 
also  the  crannies  of  the  limestone  cliffs  around  half  the  shores  of 
England.  The  common  stock  has  similarly  overrun  the  sea-front 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  monkey-plant,  originally  a  Chilian 
flower,  has  run  wild  in  many  boggy  spots  in  England  and  Wales ; 
and  a  North  American  balsam,  seldom  cultivated  even  in  cottage 
gardens,  has  managed  to  establish  itself  in  profuse  abundance  along 
the  banks  of  the  Wey  about  Gruildford  and  Grodalming.  One  little 
garden  linaria,  at  first  employed  as  an  ornament  for  hanging- 
baskets,  has  become  so  common  on  old  walls  and  banks  as  to  be 
now  considered  a  mere  weed,  and  exterminated  accordingly  by 
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fashionable  gardeners.  Such  are  the  unaccountable  reverses  of 
fortune,  that  one  age  will  pay  fifty  guineas  a  bulb  for  a  plant 
which  the  next  age  grubs  up  unanimously  as  a  vulgar  intruder. 
White  of  Selborne  noticed  with  delight  in  his  own  kitchen  that 
rare  insect,  the  Oriental  cockroach,  lately  imported  ;  and  Mr. 
Brewer  observed  with  joy  in  his  garden  at  Eeigate  the  blue  Bux- 
baum  speedwell,  which  is  now  the  acknowledged  and  hated  pest 
of  the  Surrey  agriculturist. 

The  history  of  some  of  these  waifs  and  strays  which  go  to  make 
up  the  wider  population  of  Britain  is  indeed  sufficiently  remark- 
able. Like  all  islands,  England  has  a  fragmentary  fauna  and 
flora,  whose  members  have  often  drifted  towards  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  varied  manner.  Sometimes  they  bear  witness  to 
ancient  land  connections,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spotted  Portuguese 
slug  which  Professor  Allman  found  calmly  disporting  itself  on  the 
basking  cliffs  in  the  Killarney  district.  In  former  days,  when 
Spain  and  Ireland  joined  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  ancestors  of  this  placid  Lusitanian  mollusk  must  have  ranged 
(good  word  to  apply  to  slugs)  from  the  groves  of  Cintra  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork.  But,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  cruel  crawling  sea  rolled 
on  also,  and  cut  away  all  the  western  world  from  the  foot  of  the 
Asturias  to  Macgillicuddy's  Keeks.  So  the  spotted  slug  continued 
to  survive  in  two  distinct  and  divided  bodies,  a  large  one  in  south- 
western Europe,  and  a  small  isolated  colony,  all  alone  by  itself, 
around  the  Kerry  mountains  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  At 
other  times  pure  accident  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  particular 
species  in  the  mainlands  of  Britain.  For  example,  the  Bermuda 
grass-lily,  a  common  American  plant,  is  known  in  a  wild  state 
nowhere  in  Europe  save  at  a  place  called  Woodford,  in  county 
Gralway.  Nobody  ever  planted  it  there ;  it  has  simply  sprung  up 
from  some  single  seed,  carried  over,  perhaps,  on  the  feet  of  a  bird, 
or  cast  ashore  by  the  Grulf  Stream  on  the  hospitable  coast  of 
Western  Ireland.  Yet  there  it  has  nourished  and  thriven  ever 
since,  a  naturalised  British  subject  of  undoubted  origin,  without 
ever  spreading  to  north  or  south  above  a  few  miles  from  its 
adopted  habitat. 

There  are  several  of  these  unconscious  American  importations 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  brought  over 
with  seed-corn  or  among  the  straw  of  packing-cases,  but  others 
unconnected  in  any  way  with  human  agency,  and  owing  their 
presence  here  to  natural  causes.  That  pretty  little  Yankee  weed, 
the  claytonia,  now  common  in  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Oxfordshire, 
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first  made  its  appearance  amongst  us,  I  believe,  by  its  seeds  being 
accidentally  included  with  the  sawdust  in  which  Wenham  Lake 
ice  is  packed  for  transport.  The  Canadian  river-weed  is  known 
first  to  have  escaped  from  the  botanical  gardens  at  Cambridge, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  through  the  congenial  dykes  and  sluices 
of  the  fen  country,  and  so  into  the  entire  navigable  network  of  the 
Midland  counties.  But  there  are  other  aliens  of  older  settlement 
amongst  us,  aliens  of  American  origin  which  nevertheless  arrived 
in  Britain,  in  all  probability,  long  before  Columbus  ever  set  foot 
on  the  low  basking  sandbank  of  Cat  Island.  Such  is  the  jointed 
pond-sedge  of  the  Hebrides,  a  water-weed  found  abundantly  in 
the  lakes  and  tarns  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  Mull  and  Coll,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  but  occurring  nowhere  else  throughout  the 
whole  expanse  of  Europe  or  Asia.  How  did  it  get  there  ?  Clearly  its 
seeds  were  either  washed  by  the  waves  or  carried  by  birds,  and 
thus  deposited  on  the  nearest  European  shores  to  America.  But 
if  Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace  had  been  alive  in  pre-Columban 
days  (which,  as  Euclid  remarks,  is  absurd),  he  would  readily  have 
inferred,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  unknown  plants 
along  the  western  verge  of  Britain,  that  a  great  continent  lay  un- 
explored to  the  westward,  and  would  promptly  have  proceeded  to 
discover  and  annex  it.  As  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  yet  born,  how- 
ever, Columbus  took  a  mean  advantage  over  him,  and  discovered 
it  first  by  mere  right  of  primogeniture. 

In  other  cases,  the  circumstances  under  which  a  particular 
plant  appears  in  England  are  often  very  suspicious.  Take  the 
instance  of  the  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  an  extremely 
rare  British  species,  found  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  old  castles  and  monastic  buildings.  Belladonna,  of  course,  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  was  much  used  in  the  half-magical,  half-criminal 
sorceries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Did  you  wish  to  remove  a  trouble- 
some rival  or  an  elder  brother,  you  treated  him  to  a  dose  of 
deadly  nightshade.  Yet  why  should  it,  in  company  with  many 
other  poisonous  exotics,  be  found  so  frequently  around  the  ruins 
of  monasteries  ?  Did  the  holy  fathers — but  no,  the  thought  is  too 
irreverent.  Let  us  keep  our  illusions,  and  forget  the  friar  and 
the  apothecary  in  '  Eomeo  and  Juliet.' 

Belladonna  has  never  fairly  taken  root  in  English  soil.  It 
remains, like  the  Roman  snail  and  the  Portuguese  slug,  a  mere  casual 
straggler  about  its  ancient  haunts.  But  there  are  other  plants 
which  have  fairly  established  their  claim  to  be  considered  as 
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native-born  Britons,  though  they  came  to  us  at  first  as  aliens  and 
colonists  from  foreign  parts.  Such,  to  take  a  single  case,  is  the 
history  of  the  common  alexanders,  now  a  familiar  weed  around 
villages  and  farmyards,  but  only  introduced  into  England  as  a  pot- 
herb about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was  long  grown  in 
cottage  gardens  for  table  purposes,  but  has  for  ages  been  super- 
seded in  that  way  by  celery.  Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  grow 
all  about  our  lanes  and  hedges,  side  by  side  with  another  quaintly 
named  plant,  bishop-weed  or  gout-weed,  whose  very  titles  in 
themselves  bear  curious  witness  to  its  original  uses  in  this  isle  of 
Britain.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the 
early  prelates  of  the  English  Church,  saintly  or  otherwise,  were 
peculiarly  liable  to  that  very  episcopal  disease,  the  gout.  Whether 
their  frequent  fasting  produced  this  effect ;  whether,  as  they 
themselves  piously  alleged,  it  was  due  to  constant  kneeling  on 
the  cold  stones  of  churches  ;  or  whether,  as  their  enemies  rather 
insinuated,  it  was  due  in  greater  measure  to  the  excellent  wines 
presented  to  them  by  their  Italian  confreres,  is  a  minute  question 
to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Freeman,  not  by  the  present  humble  in- 
quirer. But  the  fact  remains  that  bishops  and  gout  got  indelibly 
associated  in  the  public  mind ;  that  the  episcopal  toes  were  looked 
upon  as  especially  subject  to  that  insidious  disease  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  last  century ;  and  that  they  do  say  the  bishops  even 
now — but  I  refrain  from  the  commission  of  scandalum  mag- 
natum.  Anyhow,  this  particular  weed  was  held  to  be  a  specific 
for  the  bishop's  evil ;  and  being  introduced  and  cultivated  for  the 
purpose,  it  came  to  be  known  indifferently  to  herbalists  as  bishop- 
weed  and  gout-weed.  It  has  now  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
recognised  member  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but,  having  over- 
run our  lanes  and  thickets  in  its  flush  period,  it  remains  to  this 
day  a  visible  botanical  and  etymological  memento  of  the  past 
twinges  of  episcopal  remorse. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  total  population 
of  the  British  Isles  consists  mainly  of  three  great  elements.  The 
first  and  oldest — the  only  one  with  any  real  claim  to  be  considered 
as  truly  native — is  the  cold  Northern,  Alpine  and  Arctic  element, 
comprising  such  animals  as  the  white  hare  of  Scotland,  the 
ptarmigan,  the  pine  marten,  and  the  capercailzie — the  last  once 
extinct,  and  now  reintroduced  into  the  Highlands  as  a  game  bird. 
This  very  ancient  fauna  and  flora,  left  behind  soon  after  the 
glacial  epoch,  and  perhaps  in  part  a  relic  of  the  type  which  still 
struggled  on  in  favoured  spots  during  that  terrible  period  of 
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universal  ice  and  snow,  now  survives  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
•extreme  north  and  on  the  highest  and  chilliest  mountain-tops, 
where  it  has  gradually  been  driven,  like  tourists  in  August,  by 
the  increasing  warmth  and  sultriness  of  the  southern  lowlands. 
The  summits  of  the  principal  Scotch  hills  are  occupied  by  many 
Arctic  plants,  now  slowly  dying  out,  but  lingering  yet  as  last  relics 
of  that  old  native  British  flora.  The  Alpine  milk  vetch  thus 
loiters  among  the  rocks  of  Braemar  and  Clova ;  the  Arctic  brook- 
saxifrage  flowers  but  sparingly  near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  Nevis,  and  Lochnagar;  its  still  more  northern  ally,  the 
drooping  saxifrage,  is  now  extinct  in  all  Britain,  save  on  a  single 
snowy  Scotch  height,  where  it  now  rarely  blossoms,  and  will  soon 
become  altogether  obsolete.  There  are  other  northern  plants  of 
this  first  and  oldest  British  type,  like  the  Ural  oxytrope,  the 
cloudberry,  and  the  white  dryas,  which  remain  as  yet  even  in  the 
moors  of  Yorkshire,  or  over  considerable  tracts  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands; there  are  others  restricted  to  a  single  spot  among  the 
Welsh  hills,  an  isolated  skerry  among  the  outer  Hebrides,  or  a 
solitary  summit  in  the  Lake  District.  But  wherever  they  linger, 
these  true-born  Britons  of  the  old  rock  are  now  but  strangers  and 
outcasts  in  the  land ;  the  intrusive  foreigner  has  driven  them  to 
die  on  the  cold  mountain-tops,  as  the  Celt  drove  the  Mongolian 
to  the  hills,  and  the  Saxon,  in  turn,  has  driven  the  Celt  to  the 
Highlands  and  the  islands.  But  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century 
itself,  even  the  true  reindeer,  the  Arctic  monarch  of  the  glacial 
«poch,  was  still  hunted  by  Norwegian  jarls  of  Orkney  on  the 
mainland  of  Caithness  and  Sutherlandshire. 

Second  in  age  is  the  warm  western  and  south-western  type, 
the  type  represented  by  the  Portuguese  slug,  the  arbutus  trees 
and  Mediterranean  heaths  of  the  Killarney  district,  the  flora  of 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  the  peculiar  wild  flowers  of 
South  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  the  west  country  generally.  This 
class  belongs  by  origin  to  the  submerged  land  of  Lyonesse,  the 
warm  champaign  country  that  once  spread  westward  over  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  derived  from  the  Gulf  Stream  the  genial  climate 
still  preserved  by  its  last  remnants  at  Tresco  and  St.  Mary's.  The 
animals  belonging  to  this  secondary  stratum  of  our  British  population 
are  few  and  rare,  but  of  its  plants  there  are  not  a  few,  some  of 
them  extending  over  the  whole  western  shores  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wherever  they  are  washed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  others  now  confined  to  particular  spots,  often  with 
the  oddest  apparent  capriciousness.  Thus,  two  or  three  southern 
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types  of  clover  are  peculiar  to  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall  ;  a 
little  Spanish  and  Italian  restharrow  has  got  stranded  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  on  the  Mull  of  G-alloway ;  the  spotted  rock- 
rose  of  the  Mediterranean  grows  only  in  Kerry,  Galway,  and  Angle- 
sea  ;  while  other  plants  of  the  same  warm  habit  are  confined  to 
such  spots  as  Torquay,  Babbicombe,  Dawlish,  Cork,  Swansea, 
Axminster,  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Of  course,  all  peninsulas  and  islands 
are  warmer  in  temperature  than  inland  places,  and  so  these  relics 
of  the  lost  Lyonesse  have  survived  here  and  there  in  Cornwall, 
Carnarvonshire,  Kerry,  and  other  very  projecting  headlands  long 
after  they  have  died  out  altogether  from  the  main  central  mass  of 
Britain.  South-western  Ireland  in  particular  is  almost  Portuguese 
in  the  general  aspect  of  its  fauna  and  flora. 

Third  and  latest  of  all  in  time,  though  almost  contemporary  with 
the  southern  type,  is  the  central  European  or  Germanic  element  in 
our  population.  Sad  as  it  is  to  confess  it,  the  truth  must  never- 
theless be  told,  that  our  beasts  and  birds,  our  plants  and  flowers, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  purely  Teutonic  origin.  Even  as  the  rude 
and  hard-headed  Anglo-Saxon  has  driven  the  gentle,  poetical,  and 
imaginative  Celt  ever  westward  before  him  into  the  hills  and  the 
sea,  so  the  rude  and  vigorous  Germanic  beasts  and  weeds  have 
driven  the  gentler  and  softer  southern  types  into  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  Galloway  and  Connemara.  It  is  to  the  central  European 
population  that  we  owe  or  owed  the  red  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  otter,  and  the 
squirrel.  It  is  to  the  central  European  flora  that  we  owe  the 
larger  part  of  the  most  familiar  plants  in  all  eastern  and  south- 
eastern England.  They  crossed  in  bands  over  the  old  land  belt 
before  Britain  was  finally  insulated,  and  they  have  gone  on 
steadily  ever  since,  with  true  Teutonic  persistence,  overrunning 
the  land  and  pushing  slowly  westward,  like  all  other  German 
bands  before  or  since,  to  the  detriment  and  discomfort  of  the 
previous  inhabitants.  Let  us  humbly  remember  that  we  are  all 
of  us  at  bottom  foreigners  alike,  but  that  it  is  the  Teutonic 
English,  the  people  from  the  old  Low  Dutch  fatherland  by  the  Elber 
who  have  finally  given  to  this  isle  its  name  of  England,  and  to 
every  one  of  us,  Celt  or  Teuton,  their  own  Teutonic  name  of 
Englishman.  We  are  at  best,  as  an  irate  Teuton  once  remarked, 
'nozzing  but  segond-hand  Chermans.'  In  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished modern  philologist  of  our  own  blood,  *  English  is 
Dutch,  spoken  with  a  Welsh  accent.' 
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I  MUST  begin  by  stating  that  I  never  cared  for  parrots — in 
fact,  as  a  child,  I  distinctly  feared  and  disliked  them.  One  of 
my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  a  parrot  kept  by  one  of  my 
aunts  whom  I  often  visited.  It  seemed  peaceable  and  quiet 
enough,  and  had  much  freedom,  when  it  would  meander  gently 
about  the  room,  neither  taking  notice  of  nor  molesting  any  one. 
Emboldened  by  this  conduct,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  tease 
poor  Polly,  so,  creeping  under  the  table,  I  very  gently  pulled  its 
tail.  Deeply  moved  and  incensed  by  this  insult,  Polly  flew 
straight  at  me  and  bit  my  finger.  I  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  punishment ;  still,  in  fright  and  pain,  I  screamed  aloud,  when 
my  nurse  and  aunt  flew  to  the  rescue  and  restored  the  outraged 
parrot  to  her  cage.  The  next  day,  on  being  let  loose,  it  flew 
straight  at  me,  and  tried  to  peck  my  eyes  out  and  bit  my  cheeks ; 
it  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  injury,  but  tried  to  bite  me  when- 
ever it  was  loose,  flying  at  me  and  pecking  wherever  it  could, 
till  at  last  it  became  a  sort  of  nightmare  and  terror  to  me,  and  I 
repented  me  in  tears  of  the  wrong  I  had  committed  against  it. 
Full  of  years  and  hatred  it  at  last  yielded  up  the  ghost,  to  my 
peace  of  mind  and  its  mistress's  regret. 

The  next  parrot  I  became  acquainted  with  did  nothing  to 
exalt  his  race  in  my  eyes.  He  belonged  to  a  sea  captain,  and 
we  came  across  him  in  lodgings  at  the  seaside.  His  language  was 
profanity  itself,  and  besides  that  he  was  a  tale-bearer.  '  Robert 
kissed  the  cook,  oh  fie ! '  was  screamed  out  by  him  suddenly  one 
day,  and  by  this  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  love  story,  which  '  shook 
the  pillars  of  domestic  peace  ' ;  a  jealous  housemaid  having  taught 
him  the  phrase. 

I  always  think  of  this  parrot  as  a  'him,'  for  I  should  be 
grieved  to  think  of  any  respectable  lady-bird  disgracing  herself 
and  sex  by  the  very  '  big,  big  D's '  that  unrighteous  bird  used 
daily. 

My  third  parrot  friend  was  a  grey  one,  and  belonged  to 
Admiral  Blank — also  a  sea-going  bird,  but  how  different  had  been 
his  education  !  He  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  full  of  conversa- 
tion on  many  topics,  clever  at  whistling,  and  able  to  sing  a  good 
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song  when  occasion  offered.  It  was  in  the  Brazils  I  met  him. 
We  all  lived  in  a  lovely  garden  attached  to  the  hotel,  where 
separate  little  houses  were  built,  each  with  sitting  and  bed  rooms, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  guests.  We  had  one  house 
and  Admiral  Blank  another,  and  Polly  used  to  spend  his  time  in 
a  large  cage  perched  up  in  a  tree,  where  he  was  very  happy  and 
conversational,  and  became  quite  friendly  with  me  as  I  gave  him 
fruits  and  other  delicacies. 

Now,  there  was  a  huge  negro  slave,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  as 
black  as  a  coal,  but  a  great  swell,  attired  always  in  most  spotless 
lily-white  duck  suits  and  a  tall  white  hat,  who  was  told  off 
to  attend  to  these  garden  houses.  His  name  was  '  White,'  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  I  presume ;  and  '  White ! 
White ! '  might  often  be  heard  shouted  through  the  garden  in 
the  stentorian  tones  of  Admiral  Blank  ;  when  White  would  fly  with 
an  obedient  start  from  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  hard  by.  One 
morning  I  had  seen  the  admiral  start  off,  resplendent  in  uniform, 
and  knew  he  was  gone  ;  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  '  White  ! 
White ! '  called  in  his  tone  of  voice.  I  could  not  understand  it,  as 
I  had  never  left  the  garden  since  he  went  away  and  had  not  seen 
him  return.  Neither  could  White.  He  came  running  and  per- 
spiring, went  to  Admiral  Blank's  house,  and  then  looked  about  the 
garden,  but  could  not  find  him.  Then,  supposing  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  returned  to  the  ivory-teethed,  grinning,  black  laundry 
maids,  in  the  courtship  of  whom  he  had  been  interrupted. 
6  White  !  WThite  ! '  once  more  resounded  through  the  gardens,  this 
time  in  very  angry  tones.  White  came  in  fear  and  haste  to  find — 
no  one  ;  and  the  illusion  was  repeated  several  times  that  day. 
I  speedily  discovered  that  Polly  was  the  caller,  and,  alas !  next 
day  so  did  WThite,  and  in  his  anger  and  spite  he  would  have 
killed  the  bird  had  I  not  been  there  to  protect  him.  Many  a 
fruitless  run  did  Polly  give  him  after  that,  for  master's  £  White ! ' 
and  Polly's  « White  ! '  were  absolutely  indistinguishable. 

Soon  after  this  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  possessor  of  two  parrots, 
and  bitterly  I  rebelled  against  the  decree.  It  happened  thus : 
We  went  to  India,  and  I  was  completely  fascinated  by  the  crowds 
of  green  parrots  we  saw  in  the  plains.  It  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  to  me  to  see  them  flying  in  flocks,  often  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  with  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun  glistening  on 
their  emerald-green  plumage  ;  or  to  see  a  tree  destitute  of  leaves 
made  green  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  parrots  that  had  settled 
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on  its  branches  ;  or  again,  at  sunset,  to  see  the  green  parrots 
flying  about  the  white  marble  minarets  of  the  glorious  Taj-Mehal, 
or  darting  about,  frolicking  in  the  expiring  rays.  To  me  they 
were  the  most  lovely  of  India's  birds. 

One  scene  connected  with  parrots  is,  from  its  perfect  beauty, 
often  present  in  my  mind.  At  a  certain  residency,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Northern  India,  there  is  a  fountain  constantly  playing, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  parrots  gather  together  in  vast 
numbers  to  drink  and  bathe  in  its  running  waters  and  basin.  To 
see  their  graceful  curves  and  upward  flights  before  dashing  through 
and  just  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  their  unbounded 
joy  and  delight  in  so  doing,  was  a  picture  of  ecstatic,  ideal,  living 
happiness  difficult  to  surpass.  The  parrots  at  this  residency  are 
almost  tame,  for  every  morning  four  or  five  caged  ones  are  let 
loose  to  be  fed,  and  down  come  all  the  wild  ones  to  share  their  feast. 
The  early  morning  is  the  time  to  see  these  birds  at  their  brightest 
and  best.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising  sun  they  forsake 
their  night's  resting-places  and  fly  shrieking  forth  in  search  of 
food,  and  on  many  a  tree  they  may  be  seen  pulling  off  the  precious 
berries  and  fruits.  Alas  !  the  mahli's  (gardener's)  heart  does  not 
warm  to  parrots,  for  their  nature  is  to  work  destruction  wherever 
they  go,  and  they  pick  off  and  destroy  far  more  than  they  eat — as 
the  unripe  mangoes  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  mango  tree  will  testify. 

Seeing  my  admiration  of  and  enjoyment  in  these  green  parrots, 
my  friends,  with  whom  I  was  stopping,  decided  it  would  be  nice 
for  me  to  have  two  to  take  back  to  England  with  me.  In  vain  I 
represented  to  them  that  it  was  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  wild 
ones  I  admired,  and  that  I  thought  caged  ones  would  be  sorry 
representatives  of  their  kind.  But  no,  the  fates  would  Jhave  it 
otherwise. 

Some  misguided  parrots  built  their  nest  in  a  hole  in  the 
saddle-room  wall,  and  some  of  the  young  birds  were  taken  out 
and  brought  into  the  house.  When  I  inspected  them  I  could 
hardly  believe  they  were  parrots.  They  looked  like  very  yellow, 
ugly,  skinny  frogs  with  white  claws  and  a  red  beak,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  a  feather,  and  more  firmly  than  ever  I  declined  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  them.  However,  they  were  put  in  a  basket 
and  fed  every  two  hours  on  a  system  of  dough  pills  poked  down 
their  throats  and  washed  down  with  water,  and  to  my  disgust  I 
was  expected  to  assist  them  to  these  delicious  repasts.  To  add  to 
my  troubles  one  day  a  man  arrived  with  a  cage  full  of  hill  parrots, 
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two  parent  birds  and  a  family  of  young  ones.  They  seemed  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  starvation,  so  we  fed  them  all 
and  said  we  would  buy  some,  and  returned  the  others.  The  man 
sent  back  a  polite  message  that  now  we  had  touched  the  birds  it 
would  break  his  caste  to  take  them  back,  and  unless  we  would  buy 
them  all  he  must  kill  them. 

We  felt  grieved  to  think  of  their  untimely  fate,  so  purchased 
the  whole  family ;  though  it  was  no  light  matter  to  contemplate 
stuffing  six  more  birds  with  pills — the  young  birds  were  even 
uglier  than  our  own,  though  the  parent  birds  were  lovely,, 
bright  green  with  red  on  each  wing,  and  a  red  ring  round  the  neck* 
Well,  the  time  for  my  departure  arrived,  and  I  said  nothing  about 
the  parrots,  and  fondly  hoped  they  had  been  forgotten ;  when,  as- 
the  train  was  about  to  move  off,  up  came  a  servant  with  a  little 
cage  containing  two  young  birds  and  a  brown  paper  parcel  con- 
taining dough.  I  felt  a  good  deal ;  but  politeness  made  me  offer 
the  best  thanks  I  could  muster  up  in  my  vexation.  Off  we 
started,  and  very  soon  the  birds  began  to  make  a  crooning  noise 
— a  sound  I  had  learned  to  detest,  for  it  meant  that  they  were 
hungry,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  dough  to  be 
utilised.  With  a  bad  grace  I  took  them  on  my  lap,  opened  their 
bills,  turn  about,  and  poked  the  boluses  down.  At  last  the 
'  Torpedo  '  took  a  header  amongst  my  skirts,  a  sign  that  he  was 
satisfied,  and  the  c  Whale  '  rolled  his  eyes  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
dying,  which  was  his  sign  of  repletion.  The  above  were  the  names 
of  my  new  proteges,  the  Torpedo  having  gained  his  sobriquet 
by  his  singular  habit  of  bolting  headforemost  anywhere  and  in  any- 
thing the  moment  he  had  eaten  enough.  There  was  a  popular  song 
some  years  ago  called  <  The  Torpedo  and  the  Whale/  so  the  latter 
name  followed  naturally  for  my  friends,  though  I  had  never  heard 
the  ditty.  This  meal  was  the  beginning  of  similar  repasts  ad- 
ministered about  every  two  hours  day  and  night  for  some  days,, 
when  quite  suddenly  Torpedo  put  on  an  entirely  new  suit  of  the 
vividest  green  with  long  blue  tail-feather,  which  with  his  little 
bright  red  bill  transformed  him  from  being  ugly  to  a  thing  of 
beauty ;  and  one  day,  at  Watson's  Hotel,  Bombay,  he  suddenly  flew 
from  the  balcony  right  round  the  room,  so,  in  fear  lest  he  should 
fly  away,  I  cut  his  wing.  The  Whale  continued  ugly,  sulky,  and 
of  an  uncertain  temper,  much  bullied  by  Torpedo,  half  its  size. 
They  still  required  feeding  with  the  pills.  The  voyage  home 
they  performed  in  a  basket,  and  Torpedo  became  so  tame  he 
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would  follow  me  about  the  ship  like  a  little  dog.  At  this  time 
they  acquired  a  habit  of  shrieking  ear-piercing  yells.  They 
reached  England  in  summer,  and  seemed  very  well  while  the 
warm  weather  lasted ;  but  suddenly  intensely  cold,  frosty 
weather  set  in  with  sleet  and  snow,  and  the  poor  parrots  looked 
and  seemed  miserable.  One  night  the  thermometer  sank  to 
28  degrees  below  zero.  About  1 1  o'clock  at  night  I  heard  the 
little  Torpedo  rustling  about  and  trying  to  get  out  of  its  cage. 
So  I  took  it  to  the  fire,  warmed  and  fed  it,  and  it  went  fast  asleep 
on  my  knee.  At  last  I  put  it  back  in  its  cage,  covered  it  well  up, 
and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  my  German  housemaid 
came  to  my  bedroom  and  said,  '  Oh,  madam,  I  hafe  such  ferry 
bad  news  to  gif  you.  You  vill  be  so  sorry.'  I  conjured  her  to 
tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  but  she  kept  me  in  suspense  some  time 
longer,  repeating  how  grieved  I  should  be,  and  at  last  handed  me 
a  newspaper  parcel  containing  my  little  Torpedo  lying  dead !  It 
appears  she  found  the  poor  little  soul  on  the  floor  with  its  head 
between  a  bookcase  and  the  wall,  frozen  to  death  standing  upright. 
I  tried  to  revive  it  in  every  way,  by  putting  it  near  the  fire,  &c., 
but  all  in  vain — life  was  extinct.  It  is  now  stuffed  and  under  a 
glass  case,  but  it  has  lost  all  hold  on  my  affection,  as  it  is  not  one 
whit  like  my  living,  saucy,  loving,  mischievous  Torpedo.  The 
Whale  was  now  left  alone  in  his  glory,  and  rapidly  improved  in 
position.  He  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  upper  places  of  his  im- 
mense cage,  whereas  in  the  time  of  the  late  lamented  Torpedo 
he  had  always  been  compelled  to  take  the  lower  room ;  had 
all  the  tit-bits  to  eat,  and  developed  in  wisdom  and  good  looks,, 
and  produced  red  feathers  on  his  wings  and  a  rosy  ring  around  his 
neck ;  his  temper  became  genial,  and  he  learned  the  noble  art  of 
conversation,  and,  to  the  servants'  delight,  called  them  all  by  their 
names.  Both  parrots  had  a  wonderful  facility  for  making  them- 
selves respected,  but  at  the  same  time  ingratiating  themselves,, 
with  other  animals. 

Many  a  time  I  have  gone  to  the  kitchen,  and  found  it  empty 
of  domestics,  but  the  whole  floor  swarming  with  animals,  viz.  six 
pugs,  father,  mother,  and  four  little  ones,  one  cat  and  one  kitten, 
a  huge  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  a  canary,  and  amongst  them 
all,  proudly  strutting  about,  Torpedo  and  the  Whale.  If  Leo,  the 
big  dog,  were  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  parrots  would  calmly  pinch 
his  toes  or  his  tail  till  he  made  place  for  them  ;  and  the  kitten 
and  parrots  played  games  together,  rolling  over  and  over.  The 
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Whale,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  possessed  a  love  of  music 
and  whistled  just  like  the  canary.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  my 
music  when  I  played,  but  he  preferred  scales  and  exercises,  his 
taste  being  purely  classical.  Whenever  I  began  the  former  he 
would  climb  up  my  dress  on  to  my  shoulder,  and  there  flutter 
about  just  as  if  he  were  taking  a  bath.  Then  one  by  one  he 
would  abstract  my  hairpins,  till  at  last  my  hair  would  fall  down, 
and  in  that  he  would  plunge  and  bathe  with  extreme  relish.  This 
was  not  an  amusement  he  was  often  permitted  to  indulge  in, 
however.  At  this  time  we  had  a  '  buttons,'  Kobinson  by  name,  who 
was  the  cross  of  everybody  in  the  house  except  his  master,  who 
continually  took  his  part,  and  explained  that  all  his  shortcomings 
arose  from  too  much  petticoat  government  in  the  kitchen.  One 
day  the  Whale  was  muttering  to  himself  a  good  deal,  and  at  last 
•clearly  delivered  himself  of  the  following :  *  Kobinson,  Eobinson  ! 
whatever  are  you  doing,  you  bad  boy  !  You're  a  very  naughty 
boy.  Gro  to  bed  at  once,  sir !  do  you  hear  ?  '  and  this  exactly  in  the 
cook's  voice ;  and  he  used  to  scold  Kobinson  loudly  in  other  words 
also,  showing  the  frequency  of  the  thing  in  his  hearing  in  the 
kitchen  where  he  lived.  He  loved  to  be  out  in  the  garden,  and 
would  climb  a  tree  with  great  agility  and  joy,  pulling  much  of 
the  bark  off  as  he  ascended.  He  and  the  Torpedo  entirely  picked 
to  pieces  and  demolished  a  favourite  wicker  armchair  which  my 
mother-in-law  had  given  us  to  keep  and  that  she  greatly  valued, 
which  was  sad ! 

We  decided  upon  revisiting  India,  and  the  question  arose,  What 
was  to  become  of  the  Whale  ?  He  had  many  English  hearths  and 
homes  at  his  disposal,  for  he  had  endeared  himself  to  many  people 
by  his  winning  ways  and  clever  talk.  But  we  resolved  to  let  him 
once  more  enjoy  the  gorgeous  East  and  the  scenes  of  his  early 
youth.  So  we  got  a  small  cage,  cut  off  his  long  tail  so  that  he 
might  fit  in,  made  a  red  baize  cover  to  show  off  his  complexion — 
I  mean  his  green  feathers — bought  some  bird-seed,  and  there  was 
Polly,  au  grand  complet  for  the  voyage.  He  liked  the  sea,  and  was 
very  hilarious,  talking  and  whistling  away  and  making  friends 
with  every  one.  He  used  to  sit  perched  up  on  my  deck-chair,  while 
every  one  brought  him  offerings  of  dainties  from  table  and  the 
various  ports  we  stopped  at.  There  was  an  actress  on  board, 
the  celebrated  Mile.  Dash,  'the  Sylph  of  the  Arena.'  She 
was  not  a  favourite  in  the  ship.  She  was  loud  in  her  dress, 
speech,  and  manners,  and  of  a  thirsty  temperament.  One  day 
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she  had  fallen  sweetly  asleep  on  a  deck-chair  with  her  mouth  wide 
open  and  snoring,  with  a  most  lavish  display  of  flesh-coloured  silk 
stockings.  I  saw  the  Whale  observing  her,  and  presently,  before  I 
could  catch  him,  he  climbed  down  my  chair,  skurried  across  the 
deck,  and  climbed  up  her  shiny  shoes  and  pink  silk  legs.  It  must 
really  have  been  very  painful  for  her,  as  his  claws  were  very  sharp. 
She  woke  up  with  a  loud  scream  of  bitterest  anguish,  and  I  hurried 
up  to  apologise  and  to  rescue  her  from  her  awkward  position.  I 
regret  to  say  that — so  much  the  worse  for  human  nature — many  of 
the  passengers  rejoiced  loudly  at  her  misfortune.  Thus  making 
friends  and  foes  the  Whale  and  we  arrived  at  Madras.  There,  at 
the  end  of  our  sitting-room,  was  an  immense  verandah,  and  here 
the  Whale  lived,  pleased  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  sugarcane,, 
but  disgusted  with  the  ants  and  crows.  His  food  had  constantly 
to  be  changed  on  account  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  used  to- 
come  and  eat  his  bread  and  water ;  then  his  rage  and  fury  were 
terrible  to  witness,  and  all  the  scolding  he  had  learned,  intended 
for  Robinson,  he  levied  at  their  heads,  and  finally  learned  to  caw 
exactly  like  they  did.  Here  we  set  up  a  Madrasee  c  boy,'  and  he 
kept  that  unfortunate  servant  pretty  busy  running  about  as  he 
learnt  to  call  '  boy ! '  both  in  his  master's  and  mistress's  voice.  He 
visited  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  and  various  places  in  India,  and  gained 
health,  strength,  and  new  words  in  his  native  land,  and  learnt  to 
flatter  me  by  calling  out  '  Pretty,  pretty '  whenever  he  saw  me. 
During  his  residence  at  the  above-mentioned  northern  presidency 
the  poor  little  fellow  became  very  ill,  gasped  for  breath,  refused 
all  food  except  what  he  took  from  my  lips,  fluffed  up  his  feathers^ 
and  looked  piteously  at  me  for  help ;  he  seemed  perfectly  miser- 
able except  when  perched  upon  my  hand,  the  only  time  he  ever 
seemed  to  sleep,  and,  in  spite  of  everything  we  tried,  he  expired 
one  morning,  to  our  great  grief.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  lost  a 
dear  friend,  and  truly  we  had,  for  he  had  cheered  us  up  in  many 
a  gloomy  moment  by  his  cheery  and  affectionate  ways.  He  was 
buried  in  a  lovely  garden  bright  with  varied  and  fragrant  clusters 
of  blossoms — a  fit  resting-place  for  such  a  child  of  nature. 

I  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  illness  and  death  of  the  dear  Whale 
that  I  almost  forgot  that  out  in  the  verandah  in  a  small  cage  were 
two  other  tiny  parrots — an  offering  from  my  friends  to  whom 
I  owed  the  Torpedo  and  the  Whale.  But  I  felt  too  sad  to  take 
any  interest  in  them,  and  they  were  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  tall,  picturesque,  red-coated  chuprasee,  one  of 
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the  native  servants  kept  by  the  Kajah  for  the  service  of  the 
Eesident.  He  wore  a  long  grey  beard,  divided  at  the  chin  and 
caught  up  on  each  side  of  his  face  behind  his  ears  underneath  the 
voluminous  folds  of  an  immense  white  turban.  He  was  learned 
in  the  ways  of  birds,  and  clever  in  their  treatment,  and  my  birds 
throve  well  under  his  fostering  ministrations.  One  morning  I 
went  to  see  them  at  their  chota  hazree — early  morning  meal — and 
found  his  plan  of  feeding  was  to  make  dough  caterpillars  and  put 
them  down  their  throats,  and  gently  stroke  them  down  their  necks 
till  they  reached  the  crop,  the  whole  process  distinctly  visible 
through  their  shining  naked  little  bodies.  This  he  repeated  till 
the  latter  distended,  and  all  the  blood-vessels  looked  as  if  they 
would  burst.  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  my  choicest  Hindustani 
that  they  were  choking  and  overfed,  but  he  said' '  No.'  So,  not 
caring  much,  I  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  gave  my  servant 
orders  on  no  account  to  bring  them  with  us  when  we  left,  as 
they  would  only  die,  I  thought.  Fortified  with  this  resolve  I 
drove  lightly  to  the  station,  thinking  the  matter  was  settled. 
Imagine  my  horror  to  see  on  the  platform  a  pagoda-like  cage,  and 
inside  two  flabby  little  birds  with  protruding  crops.  The  chu- 
prasee  salaamed  and  explained  how  he  feared  I  had  forgotten 
the  parrots,  and  so  he  had  brought  them  himself.  Kismet!  it 
appeared  to  be  fated  that  I  was  to  be  haunted  with  parrots  once 
more.  I  sadly  resumed  my  duty  of  pill-administrator,  and  the 
little  fellows  presently  put  on  their  new  green  liveries,  and  finally 
could  stand  up  on  one  leg  and  hold  things  to  eat  in  their  claw, 
and  became  as  pretty  as  could  be.  They  developed  very  amiable, 
agreeable  manners  too,  and  many  a  morning  I  was  aroused  by 
a  gentle  kiss  to  find  they  had  eaten  their  way  through  their  cage, 
climbed  up  the  mosquito  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  were  trying  to 
remind  me  that  they  were  hungry  and  wanted  their  breakfast ; 
or  perhaps  I  would  awaken  with  a  slight  sound  of  scratching, 
to  see  two  little  green  heads  and  scarlet  bills  cocked  on  one  side 
looking  at  and  nodding  to  me  through  the  bath-room  door,  which 
was  their  abode. 

These  birds  were  called  respectively  'Joey '  and  <  Dr.  Johnson ' — 
the  latter  from  his  inordinate  love  of  tea.  It  is  related  that  his 
venerable  namesake  visited  a  widow  for  fourteen  years  every  even- 
ing and  drank  fourteen  cups  of  tea  without  ever  proposing  to  her. 
My  Dr.  Johnson  could  only  manage  three  teaspoonfuls  of  tea, 
but  that  was  quite  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  size,  as  his  body 
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was  only  about  as  large  as  that  of  a  thrush,  though  his  long  tail- 
feathers  made  him  look  much  bigger. 

Arrived  on  board  the  P.  and  0.  s.s.  '  Cotsford,'  I  took  my 
birds  to  my  cabin.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Purser,  going  his  rounds, 
saw  the  parrots  there,  and  ordered  them  to  the  butcher's.  Nay, 
start  not,  gentle  reader,  this  was  not  the  signal  for  their  instant 
execution,  but  the  butcher  has  the  charge  of  all  animals  on  board, 
whether  they  belong  to  passengers  or  to  the  ship.  My  poor  little 
birds!  I  went  forward  constantly  to  feed  them,  and  their  joy 
each  time  at  seeing  me  again  was  quite  pathetic.  They  were  not 
only  worn  to  fiddle-strings,  but  poor  Dr.  Johnson  wore  out  his  tail 
with  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  thrust  himself  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage.  Yes!  when  he  retired  to  the  butcher's  he  owned  as 
handsome  blue  tail-feathers  as  parrot  could  wish  to  possess.  When 
he  left  he  was  a  tail-less,  drooping  creature.  The  sight  of  their 
broken-heartedness  decided  me  that  matters  could  not  go  on  thus, 
so  I  made  friends  with  the  captain  and  got  his  permission  for  them 
to  go  back  with  me  to  my  cabin.  They  made  an  extensive  toilet 
in  honour  of  the  event !  No  single  feather  but  what  was  set  in 
order,  though  poor  Dr.  Johnson's  tail,  or  rather  the  want  of  it, 
perplexed  him  sadly  at  first.  After  this,  they  spent  their  time  on 
deck,  where  every  one  petted  and  spoilt  them.  Arrived  in  England, 
they  were  put  in  a  very  large  cage,  but  they  are  often  loose,  and 
fly  to  meet  me  and  their  master  when  we  enter  the  room.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  one  day  whispered  *  Pretty, 
pretty  '  quite  distinctly.  Then  Joey  took  up  his  parable,  and  far 
outstripped  his  teacher  in  the  art  of  speaking.  He  is  a  most 
sentimental  character,  and  makes  love  rnd  kisses  in  the  prettiest 
way.  He  hates  solitude,  and  sometimes,  when  Dr.  Johnson,  worn 
out  with  flying,  scolding,  and  eating,  tucks  his  little  head  under 
his  wing  to  enjoy  a  siesta,  Joey  gives  him  no  peace,  but  pulls  his 
tail  and  wings  and  tries  to  make  him  talk,  and  if  this  is  in  vain 
he  catches  hold  of  his  bill  and  forcibly  pulls  his  head  from  where 
it  nestles  amongst  the  soft  green  feathers.  Then  the  great  anger 
of  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  sight  to  witness.  He  cranes  his  neck,  his  eyes 
flash  forth  yellow  light,  till  the  black  pupil  is  hardly  visible,  and 
lunges  forth  at  Joey  and  screams  with  rage.  Joey  sits  with  a 
placid  smile.  He  is  happy,  for  he  has  done  what  he  wished — 
roused  up  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  was  very  busy  embroidering  a  curtain  soon  after  we  landed, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  willing  to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
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learned  how  to  sew.  He  would  sit  on  the  side  of  the  wooden 
frame,  watching  the  patient  needle  as  it  stabbed  the  cloth  in  and 
out.  Suddenly  one  day  he  made  a  dash  at  the  needle  coming 
through  the  work,  and  pulling  it  out  with  a  jerk  ran  again  to  the 
side  of  the  frame,  and  this  he  repeated  every  stitch,  with  many 
joyous  gambols  amongst  the  many-coloured  wools  and  silks. 

Now  my  parrots  were  happy  indeed,  for  they  had  left  their 
London  home,  and  were  spending  all  the  glad  summer-time  in  the 
country  ;  they  were  out  all  day,  flying  about  in  the  balmy,  scented 
air,  frisking  and  flirting  in  the  sunlight,  or  playing  hide-and-seek 
amongst  the  spreading  branches  of  verdant  tall  oak  and  elm  trees,, 
and  darting  about,  mad  with  joy  at  their  liberty.  Suddenly  they 
would  take  wing  and  fly  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye,  and 
then  suddenly  a  shriek  of  joy  would  betray  their  presence,  and,, 
panting  and  puffing  with  their  exertions,  they  would  settle  on  my 
shoulder  and  kiss  me  over  and  over  again.  The  sunshine  glancing 
on  their  gay  plumage  made  them  shine  like  jewels.  Sometimes 
they  would  settle  in  a  little  holly-tree,  and,  if  an  impudent  sparrow 
or  brave  cock-robin  ventured  to  settle  on  that  tree,  the  indigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson  would  wax  warm.  He  would  put  his  head  on 
one  side,  take  their  bearings  well,  and  then  would  scuttle  up  and 
down  the  branches  after  them,  helter  skelter,  falling  often  head- 
long into  a  bunch  of  prickly  leaves  in  his  haste  to  catch  them, 
and  never  rest  till  he  chased  them  away.  They  both  took  delight 
in  sitting  on  a  rose-tree  and  pulling  the  flowers  and  buds  to  pieces 
— watching  me  all  the  time  to  see  how  much  damage  I  would 
stand,  and  knowing  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  were  in  mischief. 
What  pleasant  memories  they  must  have  been  storing  up  with 
which  to  refresh  themselves  during  the  coming  winter  months,, 
and  how  many  chats  they  will  have  all  about  the  warm  bright 
sunshine  and  the  cloudless  sky,  the  clustering  roses,  the  twitter- 
ing birds  they  saw  and  heard,  and  all  the  exquisite  sights  and 
sounds  of  summer-time ! 
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CHAPTER    X. 

JOHN  HAS  AN  ESCAPE. 

ON  the  following  Monday,  John,  taking  Jantje  to  drive  him, 
departed  in  a  rough  Scotch  cart,  to  which  were  harnessed  two  of 
the  best  horses  at  Mooifontein,  to  shoot  buck  at  Hans  Coetzee's. 

He  reached  the  place  at  about  half-past  eight,  and  concluded, 
from  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  several  carts  and  horses,  that  he 
was  not  the  only  guest.  Indeed,  the  first  person  that  he  saw  as 
the  cart  pulled  up  was  his  late  enemy,  Frank  Muller. 

'  Kek  [look],  Baas,'  said  Jantje,  '  there  is  Baas  Frank  talking 
to  a  Basutu  ! ' 

John  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  best  pleased  at  this 
meeting.  He  had  always  disliked  the  man,  and  since  Muller's 
conduct  on  the  previous  Friday,  and  Jantje's  story  of  the  dark 
deed  of  blood  in  which  he  had  been  the  principal  actor,  he  posi- 
tively loathed  the  sight  of  him.  He  got  out  of  the  cart,  and  was 
going  to  walk  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  in  order  to  avoid 
him,  when  Muller,  to  all  appearance,  suddenly  became  aware 
of  his  presence,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Captain  ? '  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
which  John  just  touched.  '  So  you  have  come  to  shoot  buck  with 
Om  Coetzee ;  going  to  show  us  Transvaalers  how  to  do  it,  eh  ? 
There,  Captain,  don't  look  as  stiff  as  a  rifle  barrel.  I  know  what 
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you  are  thinking  of:  that  little  business  at  Wakkerstroom  on 
Friday,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  I  ain't  afraid  to  say  so  as  between  man  and  man.  I 
had  had  a  glass,  that  was  the  fact,  and  did  not  quite  know  what  I 
was  about.  We  have  got  to  live  as  neighbours  here,  so  let  us 
forget  all  about  it  and  be  brothers  again.  I  never  bear  malice, 
not  I.  It  is  not  the  Lord's  will  that  we  should  bear  malice.  Hit 
out  from  the  shoulder,  I  say,  and  then  forget  all  about  it.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  little  monkey,'  he  added,  jerking  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  Jantje,  who  was  holding  the  horses'  heads,  '  it 
would  never  have  happened,  and  it  is  not  nice  that  two  Christians 
should  quarrel  about  such  as  he.' 

Muller  jerked  out  this  long  speech  in  a  succession  of  sen- 
tences, something  as  a  schoolboy  repeats  a  hardly  learnt  lesson, 
fidgeting  his  feet  and  letting  his  restless  eyes  travel  about  the 
ground  as  he  did  so ;  and  it  was  evident  to  John,  who  stood 
quite  still  and  listened  to  it  in  icy  silence,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
an  extemporary  one.  It  had  too  clearly  been  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  Meinheer  Muller,1 
he  answered  at  length.  '  I  never  do  quarrel  unless  it  is  forced  on 
me,  and  then,'  he  added  grimly,  '  I  do  my  best  to  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  my  enemy.  The  other  day  you  attacked  first  my 
servant  and  then  myself.  I  am  glad  that  you  now  see  that  this 
was  an  improper  thing  to  do,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,'  and  he  turned  to  enter  the 
house. 

Muller  accompanied  him  as  far  as  where  Jantje  was  standing 
at  the  horses'  heads.  Here  he  stopped,  and,  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  took  out  a  two-shilling  piece  and  threw  it  to  the 
Hottentot,  calling  to  him  to  catch  it. 

Jantje  was  holding  the  horses  with  one  hand.  In  the  other 
he  held  his  stick — a  long  walking  kerrie  that  he  always  carried, 
the  same  on  which  he  had  shown  Bessie  the  notches.  In  order 
to  catch  the  piece  of  money  he  dropped  the  stick,  and  Muller's 
quick  eye  catching  sight  of  the  notches  beneath  the  knob,  he 
stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and  examined  it. 

'  What  do  these  mean,  boy  ? '  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  line  of 
big  and  little  notches,  some  of  which  had  evidently  been  cut  years 
ago. 

Jantje  touched  his  hat,  spat  upon  the  '  Scotchman,'  as  the 
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natives  of  that  part  of  Africa  call  a  two-shilling  piece,1  and  pocketed 
it  before  he  answered.  The  fact  that  the  giver  had  murdered  all 
his  near  relations  did  not  make  the  gift  less  desirable  in  his  eyes. 
Hottentot  moral  sense  is  not  very  elevated. 

'  No,  Baas,5  he  said  with  a  curious  grin,  <  that  is  how  I  reckon. 
If  anybody  beats  Jantje,  Jantje  cuts  a  notch  upon  the  stick,  and 
every  night  before  he  goes  to  sleep  he  looks  at  it  and  says,  "  One 
day  you  will  strike  that  man  twice  who  struck  you  once,"  and  so 
on,  Baas.  Look  what  a  line  of  them  there  are,  Baas.  One  day  I 
shall  pay  them  all  back  again,  Baas  Frank.' 

Muller  abruptly  dropped  the  stick,  and  followed  John  towards 
the  house.  It  was  a  much  better  building  than  the  Boers  gene- 
rally indulge  in,  and  the  sitting-room,  though  innocent  of  flooring 
— unless  clay  and  cowdung  mixed  can  be  called  a  floor — was 
more  or  less  covered  with  mats  made  of  springbuck  skins.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table  made  of  the  pretty  i  buck- 
enhout '  wood,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  indus- 
triously pricked  all  over  with  a  darning-needle,  and  round  it  were 
chairs  and  couches  made  of  stinkwood,  and  seated  with  rimpis  or 
strips  of  hide. 

In  one  big  chair  at  the  end  of  the  room,  busily  employed  in 
doing  nothing,  sat  Tanta  [Aunt]  Coetzee,  the  wife  of  Old  Hans,  a 
large  and  weighty  woman,  who  had  evidently  once  been  rather 
handsome  ;  and  on  the  couches  were  some  half-dozen  Boers,  their 
rifles  in  their  hands  or  between  their  knees. 

It  struck  John  as  he  entered  that  some  of  these  did  not  look 
best  pleased  to  see  him,  and  he  thought  he  heard  one  young 
fellow,  with  a  hang-dog  expression  of  face,  mutter  something 
about  the  'damned  Englishman'  to  his  neighbour  rather  more 
loudly  than  was  necessary  to  convey  his  sentiments.  However, 
old  Coetzee  came  forward  to  greet  him  heartily  enough,  and  called 
to  his  daughters — two  fine  girls,  very  smartly  dressed  for  Dutch 
women — to  give  the  Captain  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  John  made 
the  rounds  after  the  Boer  fashion,  and  beginning  with  the  old 
lady  in  the  chair,  received  a  lymphatic  shake  of  the  hand  from 
every  single  soul  in  the  room.  They  did  not  rise — it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  do  so — they  merely  extended  their  paws,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  damp,  and  muttered  the  mystic  monosyllable  '  Daag,' 

1  Because  once  upon  a  time  a  Scotchman  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
simple  native  mind  in  Natal  by  palming  off  some  thousands  of  florins  among 
them  at  the  nominal  value  of  half-a-crown. 
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short  for  good-day.  It  is  a  very  trying  ceremony  till  one  gets 
used  to  it,  and  John  pulled  up  panting,  to  be  presented  with  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  that  he  did  not  want,  but  which  it  would  be 
rude  not  to  drink. 

'  The  Captain  is  a  rooibaatje,'  said  the  old  lady  *  Aunt '  Coetzee 
interrogatively,  and  yet  with  the  certainty  of  one  who  states  a 
fact. 

John  signified  that  he  was. 

<  What  does  the  Captain  come  to  the  "  land  "  for  ?     Is  it  to 
spy?' 

The  whole  room  listened  attentively  to  their  hostess's  question, 
and  then  turned  their  heads  to  listen  for  the  answer. 

c  No.     I  have  come  to  farm  with  Silas  Croft.' 

There  was  a  general  smile  of  incredulity.  Could  a  rooibaatje 
farm  ?  Certainly  not. 

6  There  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army,'  announced 
the  old  vrouw  oracularly,  and  casting  a  severe  glance  at  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  the  man  of  blood  who  pretended  to  farm. 

Everybody  looked  at  John  again,  and  awaited  his  answer  in 
dead  silence. 

'  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  regular 
British  army,  and  as  many  more  in  the  Indian  army,  and  twice  as 
many  more  volunteers,'  he  said,  in  a  rather  irritated  voice. 

This  statement  also  was  received  with  the  most  discouraging 
incredulity. 

6  There  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army,'  repeated 
the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  certainty  that  was  positively  crushing. 

'  Yah,  yah  ! '  chimed  in  some  of  the  younger  men  in  chorus. 

4  There  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army,'  she  re- 
peated for  the  third  time  in  triumph.  '  If  the  Captain  says  that 
there  are  more  he  lies.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  lie  about  his 
own  army.  My  grandfather's  brother  was  at  Cape  Town  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Smith,  and  he  saw  the  whole  British  army.  He 
counted  them ;  there  were  exactly  three  thousand.  I  say  that 
there  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army.' 

<  Yah,  yah  ! '  said  the  chorus  ;  and  John  gazed  at  this  terrible 
person  in  bland  exasperation. 

'  How  many  men  do  you  command  in  the  British  army  ?  '  she 
interrogated  after  a  solemn  pause. 
6  A  hundred,'  said  John  sharply. 
'  Girl,'  said  the  old  woman,  addressing  one  of  her  daughters, 
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6  you  have  been  to  school  and  can  reckon.  How  many  times  does 
one  hundred  go  into  three  thousand  ? ' 

The  young  lady  addressed  giggled  confusedly,  and  looked  for 
assistance  to  a  sardonic  young  Boer  whom  she  was  going  to 
marry,  who  shook  his  head  sadly,  indicating  thereby  that  these  were 
mysteries  into  which  it  was  not  well  to  pry.  Thrown  on  her  own 
resources,  the  young  lady  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  an  intricate 
calculation,  in  which  her  fingers  played  a  considerable  part,  and 
finally,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  announced  that  it  went  twenty-six 
times  exactly. 

'  Yah,  yah  ! '  said  the  chorus,  4  it  goes  twenty-six  times  exactly.' 

'The  Captain,'  said  the  oracular  old  lady,  who  was  rapidly 
driving  John  mad,  '  commands  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  British 
army,  and  he  says  that  he  comes  here  to  farm  with  Uncle  Silas 
Croft.  He  says,'  she  went  on,  with  withering  contempt,  '  that  he 
comes  here  to  farm  when  he  commands  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the 
British  army.  It  is  evident  that  he  lies.' 

'  Yah,  yah ! '  said  the  chorus. 

1  It  is  natural  that  he  should  lie ! '  she  continued ;  '  all  English- 
men lie,  especially  the  rooibaatje  Englishman,  but  he  should  not 
lie  so  badly.  It  must  vex  the  dear  Lord  to  hear  a  man  lie  so 
badly,  even  though  he  be  an  Englishman  and  a  rooibaatje.' 

At  this  point  John  burst  from  the  house,  and  swore  frantically 
to  himself  as  soon  as  he  got  outside ;  and,  really,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  forgiven,  for  the  provocation  was  not  small.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  universally  set  down  not  only  as  a  '  leugenaar ' 
[liar],  but  as  one  of  the  very  feeblest  order. 

In  another  minute  old  Hans  Coetzee  came  out  and  patted  him 
warmly  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say  that,  whatever 
others  might  think  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  powers  of  falsehood, 
he,  for  one,  quite  appreciated  them,  and  announced  that  it  was 
time  to  be  moving. 

Accordingly  the  whole  party  got  into  their  carts  or  on  to  their 
shooting-horses,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  started.  Frank  Muller 
was,  John  noticed,  mounted  as  usual  on  his  fine  black  horse.  After 
driving  for  more  than  half  an  hour  along  an  indefinite  kind  of 
waggon  track,  the  leading  cart,  in  which  was  old  Hans  Coetzee 
himself,  a  Malay  driver,  and  a  coloured  Cape  boy,  turned  to  the  left 
across  the  open  veldt,  and  the  others  followed  in  turn.  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  crest  of  a  rise  that 
commanded  a  large  sweep  of  open  country,  and  here  Hans  halted 
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and  held  up  his  hand,  whereon  the  others  halted  too.  On  looking 
out  over  the  vast  plain  before  him  John  discovered  the  reason. 
About  half  a  mile  beneath  them  was  a  great  herd  of  blesbuck 
feeding,  three  hundred  or  more  of  them,  and  beyond  them  again 
another  herd  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  much  larger  and  wilder-looking 
animals  with  white  tails,  which  John  at  once  recognised  as  vilder- 
beeste.  Nearer  to  them  again,  dotted  about  here  and  there  on  the 
plain,  were  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so  of  graceful  yellow  springbuck. 

Then  a  council  of  war  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  men  on 
horseback — among  whom  was  Frank  Muller — being  despatched 
to  circumvent  the  herds  and  drive  them  towards  the  carts,  that 
took  up  their  stations  at  various  points,  towards  which  the  buck 
were  likely  to  make. 

Then  came  a  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  till  suddenly, 
from  the  far  ridge  of  the  opposite  slope,  John  saw  a  couple  of 
puffs  of  white  smoke  float  up  into  the  air,  and  one  of  the  vilder- 
beeste  below  roll  over  on  to  his  back,  kicking  and  plunging  furi- 
ously. Thereon  the  whole  herd  of  buck  turned  and  came  thunder- 
ing towards  them,  stretched  in  a  long  line  across  the  wide  veldt;  the 
springbuck  first,  then  the  blesbuck,  looking,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
way  of  holding  their  long  heads  down  as  they  galloped,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  herd  of  great  bearded  goats.  Behind  and  mixed  up 
with  them  were  the  vilderbeeste,  who  twisted  and  turned,  and 
jumped  into  the  air  as  though  they  had  gone  clean  off  their  heads 
and  were  next  second  going  clean  on  to  them.  It  is  very  difficult, 
owing  to  his  extraordinary  method  of  progression,  to  distinguish 
one  part  of  a  galloping  vilderbeeste  for  another ;  now  it  is  his 
horns,  now  his  tail,  and  now  his  hoofs  that  present  themselves  to 
the  watcher's  bewildered  vision,  and  now  again  they  all  seem  to 
be  mixed  up  together.  On  came  the  great  herd,  making  the 
ground  shake  beneath  their  footfall :  and  after  them  galloped  the 
mounted  Boers,  every  now  and  again  jumping  from  their  horses 
to  fire  a  shot  into  the  line  of  game,  which  generally  resulted  in 
some  poor  animal  being  left  sprawling  on  the  ground,  whereon 
the  sportsmen  would  remount  and  continue  the  chase. 

Presently  the  buck  were  within  range  of  some  of  the  guns  in 
the  carts,  and  a  regular  fusillade  began.  About  twenty  blesbuck 
turned  and  came  straight  past  John,  within  forty  yards  of  him. 
Springing  to  the  ground  he  fired  both  barrels  of  his  <  Express'  at 
them  as  they  tore  past — alas  and  alas !  without  touching  them. 
The  first  bullet  struck  under  their  bellies,  the  second  must  have 
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shaved  their  backs.  Keloading  rapidly,  he  fired  again  at  about 
two  hundred  yards  range,  and  this  time  one  fell  to  his  second 
barrel.  But  he  knew  that  it  was  a  chance  shot :  he  had  fired  at 
the  last  buck,  and  he  had  killed  one  ten  paces  in  front  of  him. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  sort  of  shooting  is  exceedingly 
difficult  till  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  The  inexperienced  hand 
firing  across  a  line  of  buck  will  not  generally  kill  one  shot  in 
twenty,  as  an  infinitesimal  difference  in  elevation,  or  the  slightest 
error  in  judging  distance — in  itself  a  most  difficult  art  on  those 
great  plains — will  make  the  difference.  A  Boer  almost  invariably 
gets  immediately  behind  a  herd  of  running  buck,  and  fires  at  one 
about  half-way  down  the  line.  Consequently  if  his  elevation  is  a 
little  wrong,  or  if  he  has  misjudged  his  sighting,  the  odds  are  that 
he  will  hit  one  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  particular  animal 
fired  at.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  line  of  fire  should  be 
good.  This  John  soon  learnt,  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  fact  he 
became  as  good  a  game  shot  as  the  majority  of  Boers,  but  to-day 
being  his  first,  he  did  not,  much  to  his  vexation,  particularly  dis- 
tinguish himself,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  friends  the 
Dutchmen  went  away  firmly  convinced  that  the  English  rooibaatje 
shot  as  indifferently  as  he  lied. 

Jumping  into  the  cart  again,  and  leaving  the  dead  blesbuck  to 
look  after  itself  for  the  present — not  a  very  safe  thing  to  do  in  a 
country  where  there  are  so  many  vultures — John,  or  rather  Jantje, 
put  the  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  away  they  went  at  full  tear.  It 
was  a  most  exciting  mode  of  progression,  bumping  along  furiously 
with  a  loaded  rifle  in  his  hands  over  a  plain  on  which  antheaps  as 
large  as  an  armchair  were  scattered  like  burnt  almonds  on  a  cake. 
Then  there  were  the  antbear  holes  to  reckon  with,  and  the  little 
swamps  in  the  hollows,  and  other  agreeable  surprises.  But  the 
rush  and  exhilaration  of  the  thing  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
much  time  to  think  of  his  neck,  so  away  they  flew,  sticking  on  to 
the  cart  as  best  they  could,  and  trusting  to  Providence  to  save 
them  from  a  complete  smash  up.  Now  they  were  bounding  over 
an  antheap,  now  one  of  the  horses  was  on  his  nose,  but  somehow 
they  always  escaped  the  last  dire  disaster,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
little  Hottentot's  skilful  driving.  Every  few  minutes  or  so  they 
would  pull  up  whenever  the  game  was  within  range,  and  John 
would  spring  from  the  cart  and  let  drive,  and  then  jump  in  and 
follow  on  again.  This  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  which  time 
he  had  fired  twenty-seven  cartridges  and  killed  three  blesbuck 
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and  wounded  a  vilderbeeste,  which  they  proceeded  to  chase.  But 
the  vilderbeeste  was  struck  in  the  rump,  and  a  buck  so  wounded 
will  go  a  long  way,  and  go  very  fast  also,  and  some  miles  of  ground 
had  been  got  over  before  he  began  to  rest,  only  starting  on  again 
as  they  drew  near.  At  last,  on  crossing  the  crest  of  a  little  rise, 
John  saw  what  at  first  he  took  to  be  his  vilderbeeste  dead.  A 
second  look,  however,  showed  him  that,  although  it  was  a  dead 
vilderbeeste,  it  most  undoubtedly  was  not  the  one  that  he  had 
wounded,  for  that  was  standing,  its  head  hanging  down,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  beyond  the  other  animal,  which  had, 
no  doubt,  fallen  to  somebody  else's  rifle,  or  else  been  wounded 
farther  back  and  come  here  to  die.  Now  the  vilderbeeste  lay 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  Jantje  pointed  out  to  John 
that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  get  out  of  the  cart  and  creep  on 
his  hands  and  knees  up  to  the  dead  animal,  from  the  cover  of 
which  he  would  get  a  good  shot  at  his  own  wounded  bull. 

Accordingly  Jantje  having  withdrawn  with  the  cart  and  horses 
out  of  sight  under  the  shelter  of  the  rise,  John  crouched  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  stalk.  He  got 
on  all  right  till  he  was  quite  close  to  the  dead  cow,  and  was  just 
congratulating  himself  on  the  prospect  of  an  excellent  shot  at  the 
wounded  bull,  when  suddenly  something  struck  the  ground  vio- 
lently just  beneath  his  stomach,  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  earth  and 
dust.  He  stopped  amazed,  and  as  he  did  so  heard  the  report  of  a 
rifle  somewhat  to  his  right.  It  was  a  rifle  bullet. that  had  passed 
beneath  him.  Scarcely  had  he  realised  this  when  there  was  a 
sudden  commotion  in  his  hair,  and  the  soft  black  felt  hat  that  he 
was  wearing  started  from  his  head,  apparently  of  its  own  accord, 
and,  after  twirling  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the  air,  fell  gently  to 
the  earth,  and  as  it  did  so  the  sound  of  a  second  report  reached 
his  ears.  It  was  now  evident  that  somebody  was  firing  at  him ;  so, 
jumping  up  from  his  crouching  position,  he  tossed  his  arms  into 
the  air  and  sprang  and  shouted  in  a  way  that  left  no  mistake 
as  to  his  whereabouts.  In  another  minute  he  saw  a  man  on  horse- 
back, cantering  easily  towards  him,  in  whom  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  Frank  Muller.  He  went  and  picked  up  his 
hat ;  there  was  a  bullet-hole  right  through  it.  Then,  full  of  wrath, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Frank  Muller. 

'  What  the did  you  mean  by  firing  at  me  ?  '  he  asked. 

'Allemachter,  Carle!'  [Almighty,  my  dear  fellow]  was  the  cool 
answer,  ( I  thought  that  you  were  a  vilderbeeste  calf.  I  galloped 
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the  cow  and  killed  her,  and  she  had  a  calf  with  her,  and  when  I 
got  the  cartridges  out  of  my  rifle — for  one  stuck  and  took  me 
some  time — and  the  new  ones  in,  I  looked  up,  and  there,  as  I 
thought,  was  the  calf.  So  I  got  my  rifle  on  and  let  drive,  first 
with  one  barrel  and  then  with  the  other,  and  when  I  saw  you 
jump  up  like  that  and  shout,  and  that  I  had  been  firing  at  a  man, 
I  nearly  fainted.  Thank  the  Almighty  I  did  not  hit  you.' 

John  listened  coldly.  '  I  suppose  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
you,  Meinheer  Muller,'  he  said.  '  But  I  have  been  told  that  you 
have  the  most  wonderful  sight  of  any  man  in  these  parts,  which 
makes  it  odd  that  at  300  yards  you  should  mistake  a  man  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  for  a  vilderbeeste  calf.' 

4  Does  the  Captain  think,  then,  that  I  wished  to  murder  him ; 
especially,'  he  added,  '  after  I  took  his  hand  this  morning  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  think,'  answered  John,  looking  straight 
into  Muller's  eyes,  which  fell  before  his  own.  '  All  I  know  is  that 
your  curious  mistake  very  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Look  here  ! ' 
and  he  took  a  lock  of  his  brown  hair  out  of  the  crown  of  his 
perforated  hat  and  showed  it  to  the  other. 

'  Ay,  it  was  very  close.     Let  us  thank  God  that  you  escaped.' 

6  It  could  not  well  have  been  closer,  Meinheer.  I  hope  that, 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  go 
out  shooting  with  you,  you  will  not  make  such  a  mistake  again, 
(rood  morning ! ' 

The  handsome  Boer,  or  Anglo-Boer,  sat  on  his  horse  stroking 
his  beautiful  beard  and  gazing  curiously  after  John  Kiel's  sturdy 
English-looking  figure  as  he  marched  towards  the  cart  (for,  of 
course,  the  wounded  vilderbeeste  had  long  ago  vanished). 

6 1  wonder,'  he  said  to  himself  aloud,  as  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  rode  leisurely  away, '  if  the  old  volk  are  right  after  all, 
and  if  there  is  a  Grod.'  (Frank  Muller  was  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  modern  ideas  to  be  a  freethinker.)  'It  almost  seems  like  it,' 
he  went  on,  '  else  how  did  it  come  that  the  one  bullet  passed 
under  his  belly  and  the  other  just  touched  his  head  without 
harming  him  ?  I  aimed  carefully  enough  too,  and  I  could  make 
the  shot  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  and  not  miss.  Bah,  a  Grod ! 
I  snap  my  fingers  at  him.  Chance  is  the  only  god.  Chance 
blows  men  about  like  the  dead  grass,  till  death  comes  down  like 
the  veldt  fire  and  burns  them  up.  But  there  are  men  who  ride 
chance  as  one  rides  a  young  colt — ay,  who  turn  its  headlong 
rushing  and  rearing  to  their  own  ends — who  let  it  fly  hither  and 
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thither  till  it  is  weary,  and  then  canter  it  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  triumph.  I,  Frank  Muller,  am  one  of  those  men.  I 
never  fail  in  the  end.  I  will  kill  that  Englishman.  Perhaps  I 
will  kill  old  Silas  Croft  and  the  Hottentot  too.  Bah!  they  do 
not  know  what  is  coming.  I  know ;  I  have  helped  to  lay  the 
mine ;  and  unless  they  bend  to  my  will  I  shall  be  the  one  to  fire 
it.  I  will  kill  them  all,  and  I  will  take  Mooifontein,  and  then  I 
will  marry  Bessie.  She  will  fight  against  it,  but  that  will  make 
it  all  the  sweeter.  She  loves  that  rooibaatje;  I  know  it;  and  I 
will  kiss  her  over  his  dead  body.  Ah!  there  are  the  carts.  I 
don't  see  the  Captain.  Driven  home,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  the 
shock  to  his  nerves.  Well,  I  must  talk  to  those  fools.  Lord, 
what  fools  they  are  with  their  talk  about  the  "  land,"  and  the 
"  verdomde  Britische  Grouvernment."  They  don't  know  what  is  good 
for  them.  Silly  sheep,  with  Frank  Muller  for  a  shepherd  !  Ay,  and 
they  shall  have  Frank  Muller  for  a  president  one  day,  and  I  will 
rule  them  too.  Bah  !  I  hate  the  English ;  but  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
half  English  for  all  that,  for  that  is  where  I  get  the  brains !  But 
these  people — fools,  fools.  Well,  I  shall  pipe  and  they  shall  dance  ! ' 

'Baas,'  said  Jantje  to  John,  as  they  were  driving  homewards, 
'  Baas  Frank  shot  at  you.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  '  asked  John. 

'I  saw  him.  He  was  stalking  the  wounded  bull,  and  not 
looking  for  a  calf  at  all.  There  was  no  calf.  He  was  just  going 
to  fire  at  the  wounded  bull  when  he  turned  and  saw  you,  and  he 
knelt  down  on  one  knee  and  covered  you,  and  before  I  could  do 
anything  he  fired,  and  then  when  he  saw  that  he  had  missed  you 
he  fired  again,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was  he  did  not  kill  you, 
for  he  is  a  wonderful  shot  with  a  rifle,  he  never  misses.' 

6 1  will  have  the  man  tried  for  attempted  murder,'  said  John, 
bringing  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle  down  with  a  bang  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cart.  '  A  villain  like  that  shall  not  go  scot-free.' 

Jantje  grinned.  '  It  is  no  use,  Baas.  He  would  get  off,  for 
I  am  the  only  witness.  A  jury  won't  believe  a  black  man  in  this 
country,  and  they  would  never  punish  a  Boer  for  shooting  at  an 
Englishman.  No,  Baas,  you  should  lie  up  one  day  in  the  veldt 
where  he  is  going  to  pass  and  shoot  him.  That  is  what  I  would 
do  if  I  dared.' 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ON  THE  BRINK. 

FOR  a  few  weeks  after  John  Niel's  adventure  at  the  shooting-party 
no  event  of  any  importance  occurred  at  Mooifontein.  Day  followed 
day  in  charming  monotony,  for,  whatever  ( gay  worldlings '  may 
think,  monotony  is  as  full  of  charm  as  a  dreamy  summer  afternoon. 
*  Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history,'  says  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  with  even  more  truth 
of  the  individual.  To  get  up  in  the  morning  and  feel  that  one  is 
full  of  health  and  strength,  to  pursue  the  common  round  and  daily 
task  till  the  evening,  and  finally  to  go  to  bed  pleasantly  tired  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  is  the  true  secret  of  happiness.  Fierce 
excitements,  excursions,  and  alarms  do  not  conduce  either  to 
mental  or  physical  well-being,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
that  those  whose  lives  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  them 
crave  the  most  after  the  quiet  round  of  domestic  life.  When  they 
get  it  they  generally,  it  is  true,  pant  for  the  ardours  of  the  fray 
whereof  the  dim  and  distant  sounds  are  echoing  through  the  spaces 
of  their  heart,  in  the  same  way  that  the  countries  without  a  history 
are  always  anxious  to  write  one  in  their  own  blood ;  but  then  that 
is  a  principle  of  nature  which  will  allow  of  no  standing  still  among 
her  subjects,  and  has  ordained  that  strife  of  one  sort  or  another 
shall  be  the  absolute  condition  of  existence. 

On  the  whole,  John  found  that  the  life  of  a  South  African 
farmer  came  well  up  to  his  expectations.  He  had  ample  occupa- 
tion ;  indeed,  what  between  ostriches,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
crops,  he  was  rather  over  than  under  occupied.  Nor  was  he  greatly 
troubled  by  the  lack  of  civilised  society,  for  he  was  a  man  who  read 
a  great  deal,  and  books  could  be  ordered  from  Durban  and  Cape 
Town,  while  the  weekly  mail  brought  up  an  ample  supply  of  papers. 
On  Sundays  he  always  read  the  political  articles  in  the  '  Saturday 
Review '  aloud  to  old  Silas  Croft,  who,  as  he  got  older,  found  that 
the  print  tried  his  eyes,  and  this  was  an  attention  that  the  old 
gentleman  greatly  appreciated.  He  was  a  well-informed  man,  and 
had,  notwithstanding  his  long  life  spent  in  a  half-civilised  country, 
never  lost  his  hold  of  affairs  or  his  interest  in  the  wide  and  rushing 
life  of  the  world  in  one  of  whose  side  eddies  he  lived  apart.  This 
task  of  reading  the  c  Saturday  Review  '  aloud  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  Bessie's  Sunday  service,  but  her  uncle  was  very  glad  to 
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effect  an  exchange.  Bessie's  mind  was  not  quite  in  tune  with  the 
profundities  of  that  journal,  and  her  attention  was  apt  to  wander 
at  the  most  pointed  passages.  And  thus  it  came  about,  what  be- 
tween the  '  Saturday  Keview '  and  other  things,  that  a  very  warm 
and  deep  attachment  sprang  up  betwixt  the  old  man  and  his 
younger  partner.  John  was  a  very  taking  man,  especially  to  the 
old,  for  whom  he  was  never  tired  of  performing  little  services. 
One  of  his  favourite  sayings  was  that  old  people  should  be  '  let 
down  easy,'  and  he  acted  up  to  it.  Moreover,  there  was  a  quiet 
jollity  and  a  bluff  honesty  about  him  which  was  undoubtedly  at- 
tractive both  to  men  and  women.  But  his  great  recommendation 
was  that  he  was  a  well-informed,  experienced  man  and  a  gentleman, 
in  a  country  in  which  both  were  rare.  Every  week  the  old  man 
got  to  rely  more  and  more  on  him,  and  let  things  pass  more  and 
more  into  his  hands. 

6  I'm  getting  old,  Niel,'  he  said  to  him  one  night ;  *  I'm  getting 
very  old  ;  the  grasshopper  is  becoming  a  burden  to  me  :  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy,'  laying  his  hand  affectionately  upon 
John's  shoulder,  CI  have  no  son  of  my  own,  and  you  will  have  to 
be  a  son  to  me,  as  my  dear  Bessie  has  been  a  daughter.' 

John  looked  up  into  the  kindly,  handsome  old  face,  crowned 
with  the  fringe  of  snowy  hair,  and  at  the  two  keen  eyes  set  deep 
in  it  beneath  the  overhanging  eyebrows,  and  thought  of  his  old 
father  who  was  long  since  dead ;  and  somehow  he  was  moved,  and 
his  own  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  Ay,  Mr.  Croft,'  he  said,  taking  the  old  man's  hand,  *  that  I 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability.' 

4  Thank  you,  my  boy,  thank  you.  I  don't  like  talking  much 
about  these  things,  but,  as  I  said,  I  am  getting  old,  and  the 
Almighty  may  require  my  account  any  day,  and  if  he  does  I  rely 
on  you  to  look  after  these  two  girls.  It  is  a  wild  country  this, 
and  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  in  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
they  will  want  it.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  clear  of  the  place. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  bed.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  as  though  I 
had  done  my  day's  work  in  the  world.  I'm  getting  feeble,  John, 
that  is  the  fact  of  it.' 

After  that  he  always  called  him  John. 

Of  Jess  they  heard  but  little.  She  wrote  every  week,  it  is  true, 
and  gave  an  accurate  account  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  Pretoria 
and  of  her  daily  doings,  but  she  was  one  of  those  people  whose  letters 
tell  one  absolutely  nothing  of  themselves  and  of  what  is  passing 
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in  their  minds.  They  might  as  well  have  been  headed  (  Our 
Pretoria  Letter,'  as  Bessie  said  disgustedly  after  reading  through 
three  sheets  in  Jess's  curious,  upright  handwriting.  '  Once  you 
lose  sight  of  Jess,'  she  went  on,  '  she  might  as  well  be  dead  for  all 
you  learn  about  her.  Not  that  one  learns  very  much  when  she  is 
with  one,'  she  added  reflectively. 

4  She  is  a  peculiar  woman,'  said  John  thoughtfully.  At  first  he 
had  missed  her  very  much,  for,  peculiar  as  she  undoubtedly  was, 
she  had  touched  a  new  string  in  him  somewhere,  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  not  till  then  been  himself  aware.  And  what  is 
more,  it  had  answered  pretty  strongly  for  some  time  ;  but  now  it 
was  slowly  vibrating  itself  into  silence  again,  much  as  a  harp  does 
when  the  striker  takes  his  fingers  from  the  strings.  Had  she  stayed 
on  another  week  or  so  the  effect  might  have  been  more  enduring. 

But  although  Jess  had  gone  away  Bessie  had  not.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  always  about  him,  surrounding  him  with  that 
tender  care  a  woman,  however  involuntarily,  cannot  prevent  her- 
self from  lavishing  on  the  man  she  loves.  Her  beauty  moved  about 
the  place  like  a  beam  of  light  about  a  garden,  for  she  was  indeed 
a  lovely  woman,  and  as  pure  and  good  as  she  was  lovely.  Nor 
could  John  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  her  partiality  for  him. 
He  was  not  a  vain  man — very  much  the  reverse,  indeed — but 
neither  was  he  a  fool.  And  it  must  be  said  that,  though  Bessie 
never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  maidenly  reserve,  nor  did  she 
take  particular  pains  to  hide  her  preference.  Indeed,  it  was  too 
strong  to  permit  of  her  doing  so.  Not  that  she  was  animated  by 
the  half-divine,  soul-searing  breath  of  passion,  such  as  animated 
her  sister,  which  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and,  take  it  altogether,  as 
undesirable  and  unsuitable  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  this 
prosaic  and  work-a-day  life  as  it  is  rare.  But  she  was  tenderly  and 
truly  in  love  after  the  ordinary-young- womanly  fashion ;  indeed, 
her  passion,  measured  by  the  every- day  standard,  would  have 
proved  to  be  a  deep  one.  However  this  was,  she  was  undoubtedly 
prepared  to  make  John  Niel  a  faithful  and  a  loving  wife  if  he 
chose  to  ask  her  to  become  so. 

And  as  the  weeks  went  on — though,  of  course,  he  knew  nothing 
of  all  this — it  became  a  very  serious  question  to  John  whether 
he  should  not  ask  her.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone, 
especially  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
pass  day  by  day  at  the  side  of  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  grace 
without  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  to  draw  the  bond  of  union 
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closer.  Indeed,  had  John  been  a  younger  man  or  had  less  experi- 
ence, he  would  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  much  sooner 
than  he  did.  But  he  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  inexperi- 
enced. Ten  years  or  more  ago,  in  his  green  and  gushing  youth, 
he  had,  as  has  been  said,  burnt  his  fingers  pretty  sharply,  and  a 
lively  recollection  of  this  incident  in  his  career  had  heretofore 
proved  a  very  efficient  warning  to  him.  Also,  he  had  got  to  that 
period  of  life  when  men  think  a  great  many  times  before  they 
wildly  commit  themselves  to  the  deep  matrimonial  waters.  At 
three-and-twenty  most  of  us  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty 
face,  to  undertake  the  serious  and  in  many  cases  overwhelming 
burdens,  risks,  and  cares  of  family  life,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  parentage  of  a  large  and  healthy  brood,  but  at  three-and-thirty 
we  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  The  temptation  may  be 
great,  but  the  per  contra  list  is  so  very  alarming,  and  we  never 
know  even  then  if  we  see  all  the  liabilities.  Such  are  the  black 
thoughts  that  move  in  the  breasts  of  selfish  men,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  marriage  market ;  and  however  it  may  lower  John 
Niel  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  follow  this  portion 
of  his  life's  history,  it  must,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  fact,  be 
confessed  that  he  was  not  free  from  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was  that,  sweet  as  Bessie  was  and  pretty  as  she  was,  he  was  not 
violently  in  love  with  her ;  and  one  requires  at  thirty-four  to  be 
violently  in  love  to  rush  into  the  near  risk  of  matrimony.  But, 
however  commendably  cautious  a  man  may  be,  he  is  always  liable 
to  be  thrown  into  temptation  sufficiently  strong  to  sweep  away  his 
caution  and  make  a  mockery  of  his  plans.  However  strong  the 
rope,  it  has  its  breaking  strain ;  and  in  the  same  way  our  power  of 
resistance  to  any  given  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  power  of 
the  temptation  to  draw  us  into  it.  And  so  it  was  destined  to  be 
with  our  friend  John  Niel. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  his  conversation  with  old  Silas  Croft 
that  it  occurred  to  John  that  Bessie's  manner  had  grown  rather 
strange  of  late.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  avoided  his  society 
instead  of,  if  not  courting  it,  at  least  showing  a  certain  partiality 
for  it.  Also,  she  had  been  looking  pale  and  worried,  and  evinced 
a  tendency  to  irritation  that  was  quite  foreign  to  her  natural  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  Now,  when  a  person  on  whom  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  depend  for  most  of  that  social  intercourse  and  those 
pleasant  little  amenities  that  members  of  one  sex  value  from 
another,  suddenly  cuts  off  the  supply  without  any  apparent  rhyme 
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or  reason,  it  is  enough  to  induce  a  feeling  of  wonder,  not  to  say  of 
vexation,  in  the  breast.  It  never  occurred  to  John  that  the  reason 
might  be  that  Bessie  was  truly  fond  of  him,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously disappointed  that  he  did  not  show  a  warmer  interest  in 
her.  If,  however,  we  were  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case 
we  should  probably  discover  that  this  was  the  real  explanation  of 
the  change.  Bessie  was  a  straightforward  young  woman,  whose 
mind  and  purposes  were  as  clear  as  running  water.  She  was  vexed 
with  John — though  she  would  probably  not  have  owned  it  even  to 
herself  in  so  many  words — and  her  manner  reflected  the  condition 
of  her  mind. 

6  Bessie,'  said  John  one  lovely  day,  just  as  the  afternoon  was 
merging  into  evening,  '  Bessie  ' — he  always  called  her  Bessie  now 
— '  I  am  going  down  to  the  black  wattle  plantation  by  the  big 
mealie  patch.  I  want  to  see  how  those  young  trees  are  doing.  If 
you  have  done  your  cooking ' — for  Bessie  had  been  engaged  in 
making  a  cake,  as  young  ladies,  to  their  souls'  health,  often  have 
to  do  in  the  colonies — *  I  wish  you  would  put  on  your  hat  and 
come  with  me.  I  don't  believe  that  you  have  been  out  to-day.' 

6  Thank  you,  Captain  Niel,  I  don't  think  that  I  want  to  come 
out,' 

<  Why  not  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know — because  there  is  too  much  to  do.  If  I  go 
out  that  stupid  girl  will  burn  the  cake,'  and  she  pointed  to  a  Kafir 
intombi  [young  girl]  who,  arrayed  in  a  blue  smock,  a  sweet  smile, 
and  a  feather  stuck  in  her  wool,  was  vigorously  employed  in  staring 
at  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  and  sucking  her  black  fingers.  '  Eeally,' 
she  added  with  a  little  stamp,  '  one  needs  the  patience  of  an  angel 
to  put  up  with  that  girl's  stupidity.  Yesterday  she  smashed  the 
biggest  dinner-dish  and  then  brought  me  the  pieces  with  a  broad 
grin  on  her  face,  and  asked  me  to  "  make  them  one  "  again.  The 
white  people  were  so  clever,  she  said,  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  me. 
If  they  could  make  the  white  plate  once,  and  could  make  flowers 
grow  on  it,  it  would  surely  be  easy  to  make  it  whole  again.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  or  throw  the  pieces  at  her.' 

*  Look  here,  young  woman,'  said  John,  taking  the  sinning  girl 
by  the  arm  and  leading  her  solemnly  to  the  oven,  which  was  opened 
to  receive  the  cake ;  ( look  here,  if  you  let  that  cake  burn  while 
the  inkosikaas  [lady  chieftain]  is  away,  when  I  come  back  I 
will  cram  you  into  the  oven  to  burn  with  it.  I  cooked  a  girl  like 
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that  in  Natal  last  year,  and  when  she  came  out  she  was  quite 
white ! ' 

Bessie  translated  this  fiendish  threat,  whereat  the  girl  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  and  murmured  ( Koos '  [chief]  in  cheerful  acquies- 
cence. A  Kafir  girl  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  is  not  troubled  by  the 
prospect  of  being  baked  at  nightfall,  which  is  a  long  way  off, 
especially  when  it  was  John  Mel  who  threatened  the  baking.  The 
natives  about  Mooifontein  had  pretty  well  taken  the  measure  of 
John's  foot  by  this  time.  His  threats  were  awful,  but  his  per- 
formances were  not  great.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  to  have  a  regular 
stand-up  fight  with  a  great  fellow  who  thought  that  he  could  on 
this  account  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
administering  a  sound  hiding  to  that  champion  he  was  never  again 
troubled  in  this  respect. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  { I  think  we  have  provided  for  the  safety  of 
your  cake,  so  come  on.' 

6  Thank  you,  Captain  Niel,'  answered  Bessie,  looking  at  him  in 
a  bewitching  little  way  she  well  knew  how  to  assume,  <  thank  you, 
but  I  think  I  had  rather  not  go  out  walking.'  This  was  what  she 
said,  but  her  eyes  added,  '  I  am  offended  with  you ;  I  want  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  John  ;  '  then  I  suppose  I  must  go  alone,'  and 
he  took  up  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

Bessie  looked  through  the  open  kitchen  door  at  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  chased  each  other  across  the  swelling  bosom  of  the 
hill  behind  the  house. 

(  It  certainly  is  very  fine,'  she  said  ;  '  are  you  going  far  ?  ' 

4  No,  only  round  the  plantation.' 

'  There  are  so  many  puff-adders  down  there,  and  I  hate  snakes,' 
suggested  Bessie,  by  way  of  finding  another  excuse  for  not  coming. 

6  Oh,  I'll  look  after  the  puff-adders — come  along.' 

'  Well,'  she  said  at  last,  as  she  slowly  unrolled  her  sleeves,  which 
had  been  tucked  up  during  the  cake-making,  and  hid  her  beautiful 
white  arms,4 1  will  come,  not  because  I  want  to  come,  but  because  you 
have  over-persuaded  me.  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me,'  she 
added,  with  a  little  stamp  and  a  sudden  filling  of  her  blue  eyes 
with  tears,  c  I  do  not  seem  to  have  any  will  of  my  own  left.  When 
I  want  to  do  one  thing  and  you  want  me  to  do  another  it  is  I  who 
have  to  do  what  you  want ;  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  it,  Captain 
Niel,  and  I  shall  be  very  cross  out  walking  ; '  and  she  swept  past 
him,  on  her  way  to  fetch  her  hat,  in  that  peculiarly  graceful  way 
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that  angry  women  can  sometimes  assume,  and  left  him  reflecting 
that  he  never  saw  a  more  charming  or  "taking  lady  in  Europe  or 
out  of  it. 

He  had  half  a  mind  to  risk  it  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  But 
then,  perhaps,  she  might  refuse  him,  and  that  was  an  idea  that  he 
did  not  quite  take  to.  After  our  first  youth  few  men  altogether 
relish  the  idea  of  putting  themselves  in  a  position  that  gives  a 
capricious  woman  an  opportunity  of  first  figuratively  jumping  on 
them,  and  then  perhaps  holding  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  obloquy 
of  her  friends,  relations,  and  other  admirers.  For,  unfortunately, 
until  the  opposite  is  clearly  demonstrated,  many  men  are  apt  to 
believe  that  not  a  few  women  are  by  nature  capricious,  shallow, 
and  unreliable ;  and  John  Niel,  owing,  possibly,  to  that  unhappy 
little  experience  of  his  youth,  must  be  reckoned  among  their  mis- 
guided ranks. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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4 I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a  diamond  so  fine.' — Old  Ballad. 

'A  jewel  may  rest  on  an  English  lady's  arm  that  saw  Alaric  sack  Rome,  and 
beheld  before — what  not  ?  The  treasures  of  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of 
Darius,  or  the  camp  of  the  Ptolemies,  come  into  Europe  on  the  neck  of  a  vulgar 
proconsul's  wife,  to  glitter  at  every  gladiator's  butchery  in  the  amphitheatre  ;  then 
pass  in  a  Gothic  ox-waggon  to  an  Arab  seraglio  at  Seville  ;  and  so  back  to  its 
native  India,  to  figure  in  the  peacock  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  to  be  bought 
by  an  Armenian  for  a  few  rupees  from  an  English  soldier ;  and  so  at  last  come 
hither.' 

THERE  was  once  a  young  lady  of  good  family — in  fact,  a  princess— 
from  whose  pretty  lips  fell  diamonds,  both  in  speaking  and  in  sing- 
ing, and  even  in  silence,  when  she  merely  smiled.  Everybody  knows 
her,  many  have  seen  her,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  has  long  dwelt 
in  a  world  apart — in  a  world  of  merry  tailors,  of  cobblers  with 
shrewish  wives,  of  foolish  gooseherds,  of  old  women  with  blue- 
checked  handkerchiefs  and  wonderful  tinderboxes.  Everybody 
loves  her ;  and  many,  as  we  say,  have  seen  her  in  her  simple  dia- 
dem and  her  graceful  diaphanous  robes.  Even  Miss  Grewsome, 
the  governess,  has  no  particular  objection  to  her.  They  read 
about  her  in  the  schoolroom  when  they  have  finished  their  work 
with  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  'From  whose  pretty  Lips  fell 
diamonds ,'  echoes  Miss  Grewsome ;  very  likely,  very  possible ; 
there  is  nothing  there  for  the  man  of  science  to  object  to.  For 
consider,  George  and  Mary,  into  what  does  the  diamond  blaze, 
when,  on  combustion,  the  spirit  of  the  gem  leaps  upward  home 
again  to  its  parent,  the  sun  ;  into  what  but  carbonic-acid  gas  ? — 
that  carbon-dioxide  of  the  chemists  which  attends  the  combustion 
of  every  fire  and  gas-burner,  the  decomposition  of  every  vegetable, 
which  is  exhaled  in  every  breath  we  breathe.  Sensible  Miss 
Grewsome !  Silly,  credulous  little  princess !  For  when  your 
hero,  the  prince,  told  you  in  his  agreeable  manner  that  your 
pretty  talk  was  diamonds,  you  were,  after  all,  doing  no  more  than 
that  which  every  gas-stove,  every  dying  cabbage,  does,  and,  in  so 
doing,  neither  claims  nor  receives  any  special  praise  or  blame. 

The  diamond  is  ordinarily  an  octohedron ;  in  plainer  language, 
as  a  rule,  has  eight  sides.     There  is  a  certain  difficulty  for  us  in 
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considering  as  to  on  which  of  those  eight  sides  we  had  best  attack 
the  precious  stone.  Shall  we,  for  example,  put  it  baldly  in  this 
form? 

DIAMOND : 

Composition     ....        Pure  carbon. 
Specific  gravity         .         .         .         3-52  to  3'53. 

Hardness Ten. 

System  of  crystallisation  .         .         Isometric  or  cubical. 
Form  of  crystal         .         .         .         Octohedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron, 

hexakis  octohedron,  &c.,  &c. 

Shall  we  ruthlessly  bring  the  noblest  part  of  gold,  as  Pliny  and 
Aristotle  believed  it,  down  to  simple  charcoal  ?  the  possible  Urim 
and  Thummim  to  the  soot  of  the  kitchen  chimney?  or  shall  we  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  trembling  drops,  described  of  Homer  in  Juno's 
ear,  the  dull  natural  stones  that  clasped  the  mantle  of  Charle- 
magne? For  Tamerlane,  Cagliostro,  Diocletian;  the  jew,  the 
beauty,  the  high  priest,  the  betting  man,  all  are  rayed  from  the 
blazing  heart  of  the  brilliant;  and  on  each  of  its  sides  are  scratched 
honour  and  shame,  greed  and  glory,  knavery,  renown,  merit,  and 
imposture.  Nay,  passionless  as  it  seems,  it  has  in  its  day  been  a 
veritable  drinker  of  blood ;  and  half  its  sheen  is  stolen  from  the 
flash  of  scimitar  and  dagger.  Hold  it  close  to  your  ear  and  you 
will  hear  the  tzing  !  of  brazen  cymbals,  and  the  yells  of  a  furious 
soldiery.  What  can  we  write,  within  limits  so  narrow,  of  a  gem 
that  is  at  once  the  firebrand  of  the  universe,  the  guardian  of 
sanity,  the  curer  of  disease,  the  happy  influencer  of  love  ? 

It  is  a  pretty  conceit  that,  as  from  the  human  soul  there  is 
radiance  drawn  by  pain,  so  from  the  diamond  is  there  light  sum- 
moned by  cutting.  For  many  centuries,  for  all  the  childhood  of 
the  gem,  it  was  blank  and  cold  as  a  lump  of  gum-arabic.  How 
long  and  painful  a  schooling !  How  in  all  those  years  the  light 
must  have  striven  to  burst  through  the  husk!  to  flash  into  the 
innumerable  shattered  sun-shafts  of  the  brilliant!  To  draw  a 
human  parallel,  does  not  the  diamond  seem  like  one  of  those  dull 
Oliver  Goldsmith  boys,  whose  early  days  are  clouded  by  obstinacy 
and  stupidity,  but  who,  in  the  workshop  of  the  world,  under  the 
rough  and  enlarged  thumbs  of  the  polisher,  flash  one  day  on  the 
bosoms  of  beautiful  women  and  the  hearts  of  heroes  ?  'Twas  the 
only  way,  no  doubt ;  for  poverty  and  neglect,  writes  Eichter, 
darkness  and  loneliness,  what  are  they,  after  all,  but  the  piercing 
of  the  maiden's  ear,  in  which  one  day  they  hang  a  jewel  ? 
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The  diamond  of  the  ancients — how  are  we  to  regard  it  ?  It 
was  like  the  sun,  Jove's  offspring,  consecrated  to  all  celestial  uses. 
And  it  had  its  story;  for  Jove,  anxious  to  make  men  oblivious  of 
the  days  he  had  spent  amongst  them,.turned  to  stone  one  Diamond 
of  Crete,  who  alone  of  mortals  remembered  him.  The  Greeks  called 
the  crystal  aSaynay,  the  indomptable,  and  found  it  only  in  Ethiopia, 
between  the  island  Meroe  and  the  temple  of  Mercury.  Sometimes 
they  speak  of  it  as  blue  in  colour,  and  sometimes  they  apply  the 
same  word  to  the  metal  used  for  their  armour.  They  valued  it, 
not  for  its  light,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  but  for  its  excessive 
hardness,  of  which  they  pretended  to  know  a  great  deal.  Among 
the  Jews  it  was  dedicated  to  the  tribe  Zebulun ;  and  from  Exodus 
we  learn  how  that  in  the  four-square  breast-plate,  in  the  second 
row  of  precious  stones  that  adorned  it,  there  were  fastened  an 
emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond.  And  again,  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Jeremiah — '  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.'  It  is  worth  noting 
that  only  the  natural  point  of  the  diamond,  and  not  that  obtained 
by  polishing,  will  cut  glass.  'A$d/jia$  of  the  Greeks  becomes,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  diamas  of  Albertus  Magnus,  from 
which  the  French  aimant,  a  magnet,  is  indisputably  derived — 
rather  strangely  derived,  considering  the  disagreement  supposed 
to  exist  between  them.  <  There  is  such  a  disagreement,'  says 
Pliny,  '  between  a  diamond  and  a  loadstone  that  it  will  not  suffer 
the  iron  to  be  attracted  ;  or,  if  the  loadstone  be  put  to  it,  and  take 
hold  of  it,  it  will  pull  it  away.'  No  truer  that,  we  may  mention, 
than  a  great  deal  else  Pliny  has  to  say  on  the  matter.  On  the 
subject  of  the  aSa/zas,  the  Latins  are  freer  with  us  than  the 
Greeks,  and  of  them,  notwithstanding  some  extravagances,  Pliny 
gives  us  by  far  the  fullest  and  best  account.  He  mentions  six 
varieties,  of  which  he  declares  the  Indian  and  Arabian  to  be  the 
most  valuable;  and,  writing  at  some  length,  how  that  they  belonged 
only  to  kings,  and  the  wealthiest  only  of  them,  how  they  took  the 
place  of  property  and  descended  like  heirlooms,  concludes  with 
the  observation  *  ita  respuentes  ictum,  ut  ferrum  utrinque  resultet, 
incudesque  etiam  ipsi  dissiliant.'  And  this  hardness,  supposed 
to  be  indomptable,  he  proposed  to  get  the  better  of  by  granting 
liberty  to  any  convict  in  the  Eoman  prisons  who  with  hammer 
and  anvil  could  master  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this 
published  belief  of  Pliny's  is  due  the  loss  of  many  a  fine  stone, 
tried  on  the  anvil  and  found  wanting  in  a  virtue  which  the 
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diamond  never  has  possessed — indestructibility.  For  of  all  the 
great  gems  of  antiquity,  none  have  descended  to  us.  The  only 
classic  jewel  we  can  at  this  moment  recall  is  a  Eoman  gold  ring, 
in  the  British  Museum,  set  with  an  octohedral  diamond.  And 
even  in  modern  times  Pliny  has  something  to  answer  for.  There 
was,  for  instance,  not  so  long  ago,  a  savant  de  village,  who,  in- 
heriting from  his  wife's  family  a  large  diamond,  could  not — in  the 
face  of  his  Pliny's  declaration  that  such  fell  only  to  the  lot  of 
kings,  and  not  to  many  of  them — could  not  believe  that  the 
legacy  was  not  a  crystal  merely,  or  at  most  a  white  topaz.  To  a 
man  who  knew  his  Pliny  so  well,  the  difficulty  was  easily  solved ; 
for  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  try  it  on  the  anvil,  and,  if  genuine, 
both  anvil  and  hammer  would  fly,  one  up,  the  other  down ;  and 
when  they  did  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but,  instead,  the 
diamond  was  shattered,  the  savant  read  in  triumph  to  his  femme 
eploree  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above.  Nor  was  it  till  there 
came  a  foolish  jeweller  by,  who  knew  no  Latin,  but  who  purchased 

the  debris  at  a  high  price the  rest  is  silence !     Nor  was  it 

Pliny  only  who  was  at  fault.     There  was  Lucretius,  too,  who 

sang— 

Adamantina  saxa 
Prima  acie  constant,  ictus  contemnere  sueta ; 

and  Seneca  who  chanted — '  nee  secari  adamas  aut  csedi  vel  deteri 
potest.'  The  diamond  is  hard,  very  hard,  but  by  no  means  in- 
destructible. There  are  other  safer  methods  of  testing  its  veracity 
than  by  stamping  on  it,  or  hammering  it,  or  burning  it  in  a  cru- 
cible, or  scratching  glass  with  it.  What  they  may  be  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  their  place. 

In  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  errors  of  the  human  intelligence, 
lying  ticketed  with  astrology  and  other  false  and  solemn  humours, 
repose  untouched  now  the  magic  virtues  of  precious  stones. 
There  once  were  carbuncles  for  poisons,  jaspers  for  fevers,  agates 
for  bad  eyes,  carnelians  for  haemorrhage ;  you  once  had  Cicero 
with  a  ring  that  made  him  eloquent,  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
with  another  that  cured  epilepsy ;  saffron  bags  all,  as  Mr.  Caxton 
might  have  described  them,  saffron  bags  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Even  St.  Jerome  attributed  all  kinds  of  virtues  to  the  sapphire, 
solemnly  declaring  that  it  secured  to  its  owner  the  favour  of 
princes,  disarmed  his  enemies,  baffled  the  wizard's  arts,  liberated 
captives,  and  even  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  Deity  himself.  It- 
is  strange  that,  material  as  most  of  us  are,  our  spirituality  still 
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will  assert  itself,  though  perhaps  somewhat  foolishly,  in  the  little 
superstitions  with  which  many  will  prop  and  hedge  their  lives  ; 
from  Walter  Scott  with  his  twiddling  piece  of  string,  and  Schiller 
with  his  rotten  apples,  down  to  the  maiden  lady  who  won't  look 
at  the  new  moon  through  glass.  As  in  all  superstition  there  is, 
declares  Lavater,  something  at  bottom  sound,  so  in  the  strange 
application  of  the  diamond  (for  it  appears  husband  and  wife  can 
be  reconciled  by  it,  by  its  mere  application  6  to  the  bad  parts ') 
one  may  surely  see  a  glimpse  of  that  modern  method  of  producing 
silence,  oblivion,  forgiveness,  by  the  mere  production  of  a  velvet 
case  from  Bond  Street.  Apply  the  glittering  circlet  to  the 
malevolent  eye,  the  click-clack  tongue,  even  to  the  vulgar  up- 
raised hand,  and,  depend  upon  it,  profound  peace  in  a  Eoman 
household,  as  here  in  Bayswater,  was  the  result.  Applied  '  to  the 
bad  parts,'  by  Mr.  Caudle,  depend  upon  it  his  nightly  rest  would 
have  been  henceforth  but  little  broken  by  those  acrid  references  to 
Miss  Prettyman. 

The  Syrians  wore  the  stone  as  a  safeguard  against  mad- 
ness, and  the  Chaldeans,  generally,  as  an  amulet ;  even  the 
water,  in  which  the  great  jewel  is  dipped,  will  cure  all  imagin- 
able diseases.  Once,  they  say,  the  Czar  Peter,  when  surrounded 
by  Turks,  owed  his  own  and  his  army's  safety  to  the  fascinat- 
ing and  dazzling  splendour  of  the  Empress's  diamonds,  displayed 
Melanion-wise,  we  imagine,  to  give  him  time  to  get  away; 
and  the  sanity  and  comfort  of  a  Kussian  prince's  declining  years, 
the  Prince  Potemkin,  were  only  assured  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnificent  gems  which,  in  a  youth  and  manhood  of 
intrigue,  he  had  managed  to  hoard  together.  And  yet,  with  all 
these  marvellous  properties — this  power  of  conferring  health, 
beauty,  riches,  honour,  good  fortune,  influence ;  this  extraordinary 
hardness ;  this  phosphorescence ;  this  total  insensibility  to  the 
action  of  all  chemical  reagents  ;  the  diamond,  taken  in  hand  by 
one  who  knows,  can  be  cut  by  a  common  penknife.  How  like  in 
that  to  certain  human  specimens,  apparently  intractable,  adaman- 
tine, who,  taken  in  hand  by  one  who  knows,  can  be  cut,  polished, 
turned  to  whatever  shape,  whatever  angle,  best  pleases  the 
cunning  workman.  And  how  yet  more  like  us  all  in  this,  that 
there  never  yet  has  been  found  the  stone  in  which  there  is  not  some 
trifling  defect,  some  feathers,  clouds,  tiny  flakes  of  sand.  On  the 
treatment  of  those  flaws,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  mineral 
or  human,  hear  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Greneva,  Francis  de  Sales : — 
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All  kinds  of  precious  stones,  cast  into  honey,  become  more  brilliant  thereby, 
each  one  according  to  its  colour ;  and  all  persons  become  more  acceptable  in  their 
vocation  when  they  join  devotion  with  it ;  household  cares  are  thereby  rendered 
tranquil,  the  love  of  husband  and  wife  more  sincere,  the  service  of  the  prince 
more  faithful,  and  all  kinds  of  business  more  easy  and  pleasant. — The  Devout  Life. 

It  is  fit  that  we  write  something  of  the  diamond's  home,  that 

region  old 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 

We  find  the  diamond  in  Central  India,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Australia,  North  America,  the  Brazils,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  even  in  a  brook  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 
And  in  China — one  must  not  forget  China — where,  in  the  district 
of  the  mountains  of  Chinkangling,  Madame  Meunier  relates  how 
the  Chinamen  wander  in  thick  straw  slippers  through  the  sandy 
valleys,  the  dry  watercourses ;  how  the  diamonds,  rough  and 
pointed,  stick  in  the  straw ;  how  the  slippers  are  burnt  and  the 
diamonds  remain  ;  and  how  the  priests  buy  and  doubtless  suspend 
them,  drilled  and  strung,  in  the  joss-houses,  that  odd  form  of  the 
domus  Dei  in  the  Chinese  mouth.  But,  nowadays,  diamonds  are 
of  scarcely  any  account  except  from  India,  the  Brazils,  and  the 
Cape  ;  and  so,  after  a  word  or  two  for  the  others,  it  will  be  of  those 
first  that  we  shall  chiefly  write.  From  Matam,  in  Borneo,  comes 
the  largest  known  diamond  in  the  world,  of  36  7  carats  (the  Koh-i- 
nur  is  only  106  carats),  in  the  possession  of  the  Kajah,  a  vassal  of 
Holland,  for  which  the  Governor  of  Batavia  offered  in  exchange 
two  brigs  of  war,  fully  equipped  and  ammunitioned,  and  32,000£. 
Kefused,  chiefly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Eajah's  faithful  subjects, 
who  were  unwilling  to  lose  a  gem  which  has  the  property  of  curing 
their  complaints — a  gem,  we  may  safely  say,  of  the  first  water. 
The  discovery  in  Sumatra  only  dates  from  1840.  A  few  stones 
are  also  found  at  Java  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  but  of 
all  the  islands  Borneo  is  the  only  one  where  they  have  been  dug 
out  in  any  quantity,  and,  even  there,  there  is  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  actual  statements  of  fact,  from  the  savage  ill- 
humour  displayed  by  the  natives  to  any  Europeans  who  show  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  In  June  1829  two  of  Van  Humboldt's 
companions  discovered  diamonds  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia,  but  though,  since  then,  they 
have  been  frequently  brought  to  the  surface,  it  has  never  been 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  working.  Where  there  is  gold, 
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there,  they  say,  are  diamonds,  and  with  gold  they  have  ever  been 
found  ;  but  the  miners  of  California  and  Australia,  better  advised 
than  those  of  Brazil,  have  never  deserted  the  one  for  the  other. 
So  much  for  the  humbler  mines  :  let  us  now  turn  to  Golconda,  to 
Kimberley,  and  to  Diamantina. 

It  was  from  the  Indian  mines — from  the  mine  chiefly  of 
Jumelpur,  in  Bengal — that  Eome  was  supplied  with  diamonds,  of 
which  the  high  price  is  referred  to  by  Gibbon  in  a  quotation  from 
a  long  catalogue  of  Eastern  commodities,  subject  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  to  the  payment  of  duties.  But  long  before 
Kome  was,  were  diamonds ;  for  the  Mahabaratta,  the  great  epic 
poem  of  the  Hindoos,  written  1,500  years  before  Christ,  speaks  of 
them.  The  mine  districts  of  India  are  chiefly  three,  where  the 
hereditary  miners  divide  the  stones  into:  1.  Brahmas  (pure 
water) ;  2.  Chedras  (honey-coloured)  ;  3.  Vyseas  (cream-coloured) ; 
4.  Sudras  (grey-white).  The  first  district  is  that  of  Grolconda, 
inaccurately  described  as  a  mine,  more  properly  a  city  and  fort, 
situate  some  distance  from  the  mines,  built  for  the  protection  of 
Hyderabad  by  the  Nizam,  who  kept  his  jewels  and  disagreeable 
relatives  there.  Of  the  city  itself,  destroyed  in  1690  by  Aureng- 
zeb,  nothing  remains  but  ruins,  almost  as  vast  as  those  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  Never  were  there  any  diamonds  found  there,  but 
thither  were  carried  all  discovered  in  the  district.  It  was  visited 
by  Tavernier,  the  travelling  jeweller  of  Paris,  in  1636,  who 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood — compared  by  him,  with  its  sandy 
soil,  its  boulders  and  brushwood,  to  the  environs  of  Fontainebleau 
— many  fine  stones,  disposed  of  ultimately  to  Louis  XIV.  There 
were  at  this  time  three-and-twenty  mines  at  work  in  the  kingdom 
of  Golconda,  employing  60,000  miners  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
and  producing  such  stones  as  that  one  of  900  carats,  presented 
in  1655  by  Mirimgala  to  Aurengzeb.  The  second  district  is  that 
comprised  between  the  sacred  river  Godavari  and  the  Mahanadi, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  close  to  Puri,  where  is  the 
most  holy  temple  of  Djagannath.  Here,  too,  came  Tavernier  in 
1655,  and  here  he  describes  how  in  January  and  February,  when 
the  water  is  low,  the  whole  population  takes  to  the  river  and  works 
upwards  towards  the  mountains  of  its  rise.  They  can  see  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  and  the  pebbles,  and  there  only  they  stay  to 
search  more  closely  where  lie  the  thunderstones  that  tell  them 
not  far  off  is  the  flash  of  the  diamond.  And  in  other  river 
mines,  in  March,  when  the  fields  call  for  no  tillers  of  the  soil,  the 
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people  take  to  rafts,  and  scraping  the  sand  out  from  between  the 
rocks,  wash  it  carefully  in  the  pools.  They  say  that  this  Mahanadi 
is  the  Adamas  river  of  the  ancients,  where,  it  is  written,  they  find 
diamonds  in  quantities. 

The  third  district  is  Bundelcund,  the  richest  and  surest  of 
all,  where  is  situate  the  renowned  Pannah,  the  Panossa  of 
Ptolemy.  Let  us  look  in  on  them  at  work  here,  one  shadeless 
morning,  twenty  minutes'  walk  across  the  fields  to  a  small  flat 
surface  covered  with  heaps  of  pebbles,  between  which  cluster 
huge  clumps  of  jasmine,  whose  thousand  blossoms  heavily  scent 
the  air.  At  the  foot  of  a  knoll,  gently  sloping,  lie  basking  a 
few  tattered  soldiers ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  large  well,  on  the 
lip  of  which  creaks  a  wheel  turned  by  four  bullocks.  This  was 
once  the  most  important  diamond-field  in  the  world,  and  now  the 
only  suggestion  of  animation  and  enterprise  lies  in  the  creaking 
of  the  wheel  and  the  half  a  dozen  coolies  who  trudge  backwards 
and  forwards,  carrying  on  their  heads  Baskets  of  rubbish.  How 
different  this  from  the  feverish  activity  of  Kimberley,  the  click 
and  clatter  of  the  thousand  machines,  the  myriad  buckets.  These 
mines  are  still  let  by  Government  or  the  Kajah  of  the  district  to 
the  wretched  class  who  work  them  in  the  most  primitive  fashion, 
half-naked,  for  fear  the  governor  should  imagine  them  prosperous 
and  rise  in  his  demands.  They  declare  the  English  conquest  has 
irritated  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  soil,  who  have  deserted  the 
mines  and  ceased  to  plant  them  with  precious  stones ;  it  is  the 
best  excuse  they  can  make  for  their  idleness  and  ignorance.  In 
the  Bundelcund  district,  if  the  revenue  falls  below  a  certain  fixed 
sum,  the  Maharajah  beheads  a  chief  and  confiscates  his  goods. 
He  is  cheated  all  the  same,  but  he  gets  an  actual  share  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which,  without  the  making  of  an  occasional 
example,  would  doubtless  be  denied  him. 

Benares  is  the  great  market  for  Indian  stones  ;  there,  every 
April,  is  held  a  fair,  where  the  merchants,  none  of  them,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  older  than  twenty,  meet  and  chaffer.  This  is  all 
that  is  left  of  Golconda — a  deserted  fort,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the 
three-and-twenty  mines  described  by  Tavernier.  That  there  are 
diamonds  still  in  India  is  very  sure,  but  they  will  come  to  nothing 
till  the  Government  grant  long  leases  and  the  individual  gives  way 
to  the  company  and  machinery.  Between  the  days  of  that  great 
Mohammed  Ghori  who  left  400  Ibs.  weight  of  precious  stones,  the 
results  of  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  1725,  when  the  Brazil  mines 
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were  discovered,  there  were  no  diamonds  but  Indian.  In  Brazil, 
the  miners  of  Villa  do  Principe,  seeking  their  gold  in  the  sand  of 
the  torrents,  would  often  come  upon  crystals  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
which  they  used  for  counters  for  cards,  keeping  the  best  for  the 
governor  of  the  town.  They  had  the  marked  advantage  of  never 
getting  the  worse  for  wear.  These,  one  Bernardino  Fonseca 
Lobo,  a  monk  of  Serra  do  Frio,  who  had  been  to  the  Indies, 
recognised  to  be  diamonds,  and  had  them  sent  to  Lisbon  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam  to  be  cut,  whereby  the  Dutch  minister 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

In  1729,  on  the  report  of  Don  Lorenzo  de  Almeida,  the 
court  at  Lisbon  announced  officially  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
at  the  Brazils,  and  in  1730  the  diamond-fields  were  declared 
royal  property,  and  no  diamonds  sent  to  Europe  but  in  royal 
ships.  They  were  let  out  on  leases,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
driven  away  from  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  diamond 
rivers,  pursued  (declares  the  old  historian)  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  drought,  and  a  terrible  earthquake  ;  though,  perhaps, 
these  phenomena  were  aimed  at  the  invaders,  the  poor  inha- 
bitants coming  in  for  a  share  by  accident.  At  any  rate,  when 
they  came  back,  reinstated  in  their  rightful  possessions,  the 
ground  seemed  strewn  with  jewels;  children  found  them  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  brooks,  at  the  roots  of  vegetables  in  the 
gardens,  and  even  the  poultry,  faute  de  mieux,  would  eat  them. 
It  is  said  (again  by  the  old  historian)  that  diamond  mines  have 
their  spring  as  they  have  their  harvest,  days  of  seed-time  when 
bountiful  nature  lets  fall  from  heaven  the  gems  that  have  so  long 
hung  poised  there.  Who  can  tell,  after  all,  but  that  diamonds  are 
not  fragments  of  some  distant  crystal  world,  shattered  in  the  far 
blue,  and  dropped  tinkling  in  a  brilliant  rain  at  cockcrow,  shattered 
by  the  myriad  hammers  of  a  cloudy  wreath  of  laughing  cupids  ? 
And,  as  though  to  increase  the  value  of  her  gift,  the  shower  falls 
on  spots  so  desolate,  withered,  blasted,  that  spring  has  long  passed 
by  them  shuddering,  and  the  years  that  are  spent  there  seem, 
as  Byron  moans,  all  winter.  It  is  strange  that  the  countries  pro- 
ducing the  one,  the  diamond — the  other,  charcoal,  should  be,  as 
far  as  their  prosperity  is  concerned,  almost  in  exact  inverse  ratio 
to  the  value  of  their  production ;  for  in  one  you  have  the  busy 
and  teeming  surface  of  Belgium  and  England,  and  in  the  other 
the  long  bare  veldt  of  the  Cape,  the  neglected  fields  and  barren 
watercourses  of  the  Brazils. 
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In  1843  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  province  of  Bahia. 
There  are  two  stories  told  of  the  discovery ;  one  that  a  quick-eyed 
slave  from  Minas-Greraes,  keeping  his  master's  flock  in  Bahia, 
remarked  the  similarity  of  soil  to  that  of  his  native  place,  and 
searching  in  the  sand  soon  found  seven  hundred  carats  of  dia- 
monds.   With  these  the  faithful  creature  ran  away,  and  attempted 
to  make  his  fortune  in  a  distant  city  by  sale  ;  but  so  valuable  a  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  slave  exciting  suspicion,  he  was  put  to  the 
question  as  to  where  they  came  from,  and,  refusing  to  answer,  sent 
back  to  Bahia  and  his  master.     There,  being  watched,  his  secret 
was  made  clear,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  there  were  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  seekers  at  work,  securing  for  some  time  a  daily 
amount  of  1,450  carats.     The  other  story  is  that  of  a  mulatto 
miner  in  the  interior,  gold-washing  in  a  stream  at  Sincora,  whose 
crowbar    slipping   woke   a   hollow   sound   below;   mother   earth 
groaned,  as  it  were,  like  a  miser,  at  the  discovery  of  her  store ; 
and  pushing  his  hand  through,  the  mulatto  pulled  out  a  handful 
of  stones,  valued  subsequently  at  100,OOOL  in  that  hole  alone. 
Within  six  months  15,000  people  were  there,  and  in  the  first  two 
years  the  product  of  their  toil  rose  to  half  a  million  of  money. 

One  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  over  the 
Brazils,  if  the  Cape  did  not  call  to  us  ;  if  that  legend  of  Id  sont 
des  diamants  from  the  old  French  mission  map  of  Griqualand 
West  did  not  point  us  east.     We  might  describe  the  mine  of 
Tibago,  looking  like  an  old  Kensington  gravel-pit,  dug  out  of  the 
hillside,  with  its  heaps  of  yellow  unwashed  earth ;  or  the  riberon 
do  inferno,  with  its  crazy  wheel  and  slashing  torrent  and  barren 
scarp  of  rocks  ;  or  the  river  washing  at  Lencoes,  with  the  negroes 
knee-deep  in  the  water  and  the  overseer  in  white  under  a  huge 
umbrella ;  or  the  mine  of  Canavieiras  in  the  forest  of  Salobro  among 
the  tufted  cocoanut  palms,  where  the  withering  fever  avenges  the 
trouble  of  the  virgin  forest.     We  might  draw  little  pictures  of  the 
negro  washing  the  mud  in  his  wooden  trough,  with  its  constant 
stream  of  water  running  through  till  nothing  is  left  but  sand  and 
fine  gravel,  searching  closer  in  which,  as  he  finds  the  diamond,  he 
is  taught  to  stand  up  submissively  and  knock  for  the  overseer. 
We  might  outline  the  honest  fellow  on  a  frieze,  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  and  led  in  procession  to  the  manager  to  receive 
his  freedom  for  the  finding  of  a  ten-carat  gem.     See  !  they  give 
him  two  new  shirts,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  hat,  and  a  handsome  knife  ; 
and  see,  on  the  reverse,  how  they  beat  with  sticks  and  fasten  iron 
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bands  round  the  throat  of  the  dusky  knave  who  hides  in  his  hair, 
his  mouth,  his  ears,  or  between  his  fingers,  the  twinkling  gem  ! 

For  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years  the  diamond  lit  up  the 
secret  mines  of  Griqualand  West,  undisturbed  and  unsuspected. 
The  lei  sont  des  diamants  of  the  French  mission  map  of  1 750 
was  held  of  no  more  account  than  Here  are  many  ostriches  would 
be,  written  across  a  gipsy  map  of  the  North  Eiding.  The  Bush- 
men, Corannas,  Basoutos,  Beljouanas,  and  Griquas  had  been  used 
of  old  times,  they  and  their  fathers  before  them,  to  visit  the  rivers 
of  Griqualand  West  for  diamonds  to  bore  their  '  weighting  stones,' 
but  they  knew  no  more  what  they  were  working  with  than  did  the 
miners  of  Villa  do  Principe  when  they  played  with  them  at  cards. 
It  was  not  till  1867  that  the  re-discovery  was  made  and  the 
first  Cape  diamond,  of  21T3^  carats  in  the  rough,  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Then  the  stones  which  had  lain  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives  for  centuries  began  to  come  forward,  and,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  colony,  Griqualand  West  was  rushed. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  scene  is  a  Boer's  farmhouse, 
where  dwells  Kip  Van  Winkle,  not  in  a  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  within 
white  walls,  stark  and  staring  on  a  ridge.  Kip  van  Winkle  is  six 
feet  three,  with  a  flat  face  and  dusty  light  hair,  and  the  joints  and 
thighs  of  some  great  beast  before  the  Flood.  He  lives  on  lumps 
of  mutton,  and  he  sleeps  from  one  till  four,  and  again  from  eight 
till  three,  he  and  his  family,  on  a  large  ground  floor  of  unburned 
bricks,  roofed  with  camel-thorn  and  adorned  with  labels  of  Colman's 
mustard  and  cod-liver  oil.  If  he  has  any  manners,  they  come  to 
him  from  his  French  ancestry ;  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  drove  to  the  Cape  many  of  the  Huguenots  of  1685,  whose 
language  only  died  out  in  the  time  of  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  owners  of  the  pans  and  kopjes,  round  which  to-day  the 
buckets  creak  and  the  Kafirs  chatter.  Behind  the  dam  for  Kip 
van  Winkle's  sheep  and  cows,  lies  the  melancholy  garden  of  a  few 
poor  potatoes  and  onions,  and  two  or  three  gum-trees  close  by  the 
kraal  where  squat  the  Hottentot  cow-boys ;  and  all  away  to  the 
distant  low  red  hills  the  unbroken  sheet  of  barrenness  of  the  karoo, 
hot  and  yellow,  with  no  shadow  over  it  but  the  wing  of  the 
passing  vulture,  wheeling  against  the  pale  steel  blue  of  the 
lurid  sky ;  with  at  intervals,  visible  for  miles,  an  aloe  or  a  dwarf 
acacia,  or  a  clump  of  cassia  and  the  low  creeping  ice-plants  with 
their  coloured  stars.  Here,  in  this  drowsy  land,  whose  inhospit- 
able shore  is  lined  with  c|ead  sharks,  whose  trade  was  in  those 
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days  all  the  flawed  and  damaged  articles  of  the  world,  all  the 
salvage  of  the  fire  and  wreck  of  the  other  hemisphere,  dozed  Rip 
van  Winkle,  without  capital,  without  energy,  his  only  ambition 
to  pay  the  ancestral  debts,  to  keep  the  moving  sand-hills  from 
bulging  in  his  staring  walls.  And  far,  far  in  the  distance,  below 
the  hills,  great  lakes  of  shining  water,  with  trees  upon  the  strand 
and  breaks  of  lofty  cane.  For  this  old-new  home  of  the  diamond 
is  the  home  as  well  of  Morgana  the  Fay. 

In  such  a  farmhouse,  with  its  large  table  and  bureau  bearing 
a  Bible  and  two  or  three  old  Dutch  books,  and  the  clumsy  rifle 
leaning  in  the  corner,  after  the  evening  reading  of  a  chapter  in 
the  Boer  fashion,  a  trader,  named  Niekirk,  who  chanced  to  be 
present,  told  the  vrouw  Jacobs  that  the  great  white  shining  stones 
they  had  just  been  hearing  of  reminded  him  of  the  pebbles  the 
children  played  with,  picked  up  along  the  banks  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Orange  river.     As  he  spoke  there  entered  O'Reilly,  an  ostrich- 
hunter.      They  tried  one  of  the  stones  on  the  window  glass  and 
scratched  it  all  over,  the  scratches  remaining  there  till  this  day. 
It  was  agreed  if  it  turned  out  a  diamond  all  were  to  share  equally. 
On  his  way  to  Cape  Town  O'Reilly  showed  the  stone,  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  credulity  ;  it  was  even  taken  from  him,  and  re- 
covered with  difficulty  from  the  street  where  it  had  been  thrown  ; 
but   <  he   laughs  best  who  laughs  last,'  for  in  Cape  Town  the 
pebble  from  the  banks  of  the  Orange  was  pronounced  a  diamond, 
and  bought  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  for  500£.   Ten  more  such  were 
easily  found  by  the  vrouw  Jacobs,  and  early  in  the  next  year, 
1868,  several  were  picked  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal;  among 
them  the  renowned  Star  of  South  Africa,  by  a  Hottentot  shep- 
herd, who  sold  it  to  Niekirk  the  trader  for  400£.,  who  disposed  of 
it  on  the  same  day  for  12,OOOL     Then  the  rush  began  in  earnest, 
first  to  Pniel  and  the  river  diggings  on  the  Vaal — Pniel,  which 
stretched  with  its  sea  of  tents,  its  hive  of  men  and  chequer  of 
claims,  down  to  the  loud  and  busy  river,  and  up  again  to  the 
populous  heights  of  Klipdrift.     Here  and  there,  but  rarely  upon 
the  slope,  a  canteen  of  dirty  canvas,  or  a  plank-built  store  with 
roof  of  corrugated  iron ;  upon  the  slope,  all  pocked  with  holes,  so 
that  all  looked  like  some  rude  and  careless  cemetery.     Within 
three  months   of  the  first  discovery   there  were   five   thousand 
digging  there. 

So  much  briefly  for  the  river  diggings,  soon  abandoned  to 
poor  diggers  without  capital,  and  now  all  but  deserted  for  the  dry 
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diggings,  first  heard  of  in  December  1870.  The  yield  in  the  two 
years'  work  along  the  river-banks  had  not  been  greater  than  about 
300,000^. ;  while  at  Kimberley  it  was  not  long  before  a  miner 
found,  in  fifteen  days,  10,OOOL  worth.  The  story  of  the  first  dry 
diggings  at  Dorstfontein,  now  known  as  Dutoitspan,  closely  resem- 
bles that  at  the  home  of  th,3  vrouw  Jacobs,  only  that  this  time 
there  was  no  river  within  twenty  miles.  The  news  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Boer  Dutoit,  like  the  children  in  Utopia,  were  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  and  playing  with  diamonds  soon  spread,  and 
within  a  month  the  farm  was  rushed.  Rip  van  Winkle  woke  from 
his  century  sleep  to  find  an  endless  train  of  carts  and  waggons 
filing  past  his  windows,  an  excitable,  surging  crowd  marking  out 
his  garden  into  claims,  and  his  cow-boys  and  calves  scampering 
over  the  veldt  with  the  lizards  and  partridges  and  rabbits.  So 
Dutoit  sells  his  farm  for  5,000£.,  and  treks  northward  to  slumber 
again ;  while  quick,  as  in  a  pantomime,  there  rises  the  white 
sheen  of  tents  along  the  ridge,  and  the  pale  grey  mounds  of 
sorted  stuff.  Through  the  avenue  of  aloes,  past  the  scanty 
acacias  and  the  tufted  grasses,  across  the  eternal  plains  treks  Eip 
van  Winkle  away  to  gorge  himself  elsewhere  on  lumps  of  mutton 
and  the  tasteless  fricadel,  to  doze  retired  in  some  small  village 
with  its  hedges  of  pomegranate  and  willow,  to  wake  up  monthly  for 
the  Nachtmaal)  the  sacrament  of  all  good  followers  of  Zwinglius. 
Semper  aliquid  novi  affert  Africa.  Then  does  fever  seize  the 
Cape  Colony  and  shake  its  bones. 

The  bank-clerk  kicks  over  his  stool  and  splits  his  pens,  and 
tramps  it  out  to  New  Rush.  He  travels  all  night,  happy  if  he 
keeps  the  track  across  the  long  wastes  peopled  with  the  springbok 
and  the  Kafir  cranes  ;  he  sleeps  when  the  flies  and  fleas  will  let 
him,  sometimes  in  a  mud-walled  outspan,  sometimes  in  a  farm- 
inn-post-office,  with  half  a  dozen  fly-blown  letters  stuck  in  cracks 
of  the  wooden  walls ;  sometimes  in  a  mission  station,  buried  in 
huge  trees  and  murmurous  with  dykes  of  running  water.  In 
such  an  oasis  of  lemons  and  figs,  and  sugar-canes  and  quinces,  of 
neat  walls  and  hedges,  fencing  the  church  and  parsonage,  among 
such  odours  and  pleasant  glow  of  flowers,  a  man  might  surely  rest 
himself  and  recover  from  his  bloodheat ;  but  no  !  the  bank-clerk 
is  afire  and  will  not,  cannot  rest ;  and  so,  passing  sometimes  one 
of  the  many  unknown  dead,  and  sometimes  a  tramping  sailor, 
half-lunatic  with  thirst,  he  comes  at  last  upon  the  bones  and 
horns  and  rotting  bodies  of  mule  and  horse  that  tell  him  he  is 
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near  the  waters  that  will  slake  his  thirst,  and  either  kill  or  cure 
him.  He  is  750  miles  by  now  from  Cape  Town,  on  a  spot  that  a 
year  ago  was  a  lonely  African  farm,  where  the  long  thin  wreath 
of  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  locusts  used  to  swoop,  the  secretary- 
birds  tower  among  the  scanty  herbage,  the  bustards  flap  and  peck, 
and  the  bright  and  active  little  meercats  hide.  And  now  within 
a  circuit  of  three  miles  there  are  60,000  men  under  tents,  the 
richest  of  them  washing  in  soda-water,  and  paying  half  a  guinea 
for  a  cauliflower,  the  poorest  tasting  never  a  vegetable  and  taking 
never  a  bath.  If  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  bank-clerk,  we  find 
him  setting  to  work  at  once  on  a  share  in  half  a  claim  (a  claim, 
thirty  feet  square).  He  works  till  fever  and  bad  food  and  ex- 
posure reduce  him  to  a  shadow ;  he  works  till  he  can  no  longer 
stand,  and  then  they  carry  him  back  to  Cape  Town,  and,  opening 
his  bedroom  window  for  the  sea-breeze  to  get  at  him,  leave  him 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself.  Meanwhile  at  New  Kush,  if 
he  has  no  luck,  there  are  fortunate  diggers  in  plenty,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  of  them  at  least  paying  their  way.  There  are  gentle- 
men, who  were  last  heard  of  in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Paris, 
with  their  tobacco-jars  now  full  of  diamonds ;  there  are  magni- 
ficoes  from  Piccadilly,  last  viewed  in  grey  frockcoats,  and  now  in 
ancient  corduroy  trousers,  untanned  leather  veldt  boots,  a  flannel 
shirt  cut  off  at  the  elbows,  and  a  billycock  hat  with  an  ostrich 
feather,  their  diamonds  stuffed  in  the  fingers  of  their  old  white 
gloves ;  there  are  three  young  gentlemen  of  quality  set  up  in  a 
chop-house ;  and  there  is  your  typical  adventurer,  who  finds  a 
stone  of  50£.,  goes  off  to  Klipdrift  and  sprees  it  for  three  days, 
spends  twenty  pounds  of  it,  and  loses  the  balance  coming  home 
drunk.  They  and  thousands  of  others  are  all  at  New  Rush,  and 
compared  with  the  old  gold-miners  of  California  are  order  itself; 
they  drink  champagne  in  the  morning,  it  is  true,  and  they  take  a 
nightly  turn  at  faro  and  roulette  in  the  gilded  gambling-saloons, 
with  the  best  of  drink  and  the  best  of  sandwiches  to  be  had  for 
nothing ;  but  there  is  no  revolver  and  no  knife,  and  soon  the 
piano  raises  its  musical  tinkle,  and,  on  the  hottest  of  the  hot 
nights,  doors  are  even  left  open  for  such  air  as  there  is  to  enter. 
The  bank-clerk,  after  a  year's  absence,  returns  with  more  capital 
and  more  energy,  and  as  he  drives  into  the  town,  for  New  Rush 
now  begins  to  be  a  town,  follows  in  the  reverential  train  of  a 
funeral,  and  marks  how  they  bury  the  dead  at  New  Rush  in  the 
year  1872.  First,  two  gentlemen  in  black,  parsons  he  supposes, 
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one  of  them  in  a  green  wideawake ;  next  a  creaking  mule-cart, 
with  a  coffin  built  of  packing-cases,  covered  with  a  railway  rug, 
and  underneath  a  kaross  of  jackal-skins,  fallen  off  in  the  jolting, 
and  trailing  behind  ;  the  whole  driven  by  a  negro,  stockwhip  in 
hand,  upright  and  swearing.  Behind,  the  dead  man's  friends, 
fifty-two  of  them — a  complete  pack  ! — only  one  in  a  black  coat, 
borrowed  from  a  larger  friend,  the  others  all  with  rolled-up 
sleeves,  broad  belts,  and  corduroys,  but  hearty  and  sincere  in  their 
mourning  all,  except  two  small  diamond-buyers,  who  walk  along, 
smiling,  whispering,  and  nudging.  With  varying  fortune  toils 
the  bank-clerk  for  another  year,  in  a  bad  claim,  and  against  him, 
his  want  of  experience  ;  until,  like  the  gambler  changing  his  seat, 
he  changes  his  claim,  and  with  it  his  luck.  In  six  years  from 
the  change  of  luck  he  goes  home  with — what  shall  we  say  ? — 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  and  the  largest  diamond  the  fields 
have  ever  yet  produced.  Ten  years  almost  of  the  diamond-fields, 
among  some  of  the  strangest  company  the  world  can  show,  should 
surely  produce  something  in  the  way  of  adventure,  especially 
when  of  those  ten  six  are  to  be  counted  as  of  the  most  brilliant 
success.  Surely  he  was  shot  at,  stabbed  at,  at  the  least  laid  wait 
for  by  some  desperado  with  huge  brown  arms,  tattooed  and  lime- 
scarred  ?  Not  at  all !  He  did  his  work,  he  drank  no  champagne 
in  the  mornings,  he  frequented  no  gambling-saloon,  but  in  bed 
soon  after  sundown,  the  laughter,  the  shouting,  and  the  music, 
the  Kafir  cry,  and  the  tipsy  songs  only  lulled  him  to  a  slumber 
more  profound,  and  the  flicker  of  lights  between  tent  and  tent 
showed  his,  dark  and  restful.  And  up  at  dawn  was  he  at  work 
again,  the  African  dawn,  wherein  no  birds  sing,  no  insects  move  ; 
when  in  an  instant  the  flaming  disk  leaps  clear  above  the  low  white 
mounds  of  gravel  and  throws  his  giant  shadow  blue  on  the  dusty 
ground.  Once,  it  is  true,  when  he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
house,  some  '  off-coloured  fellows  '  entered  it  during  his  absence  at 
dinner,  and  carried  off  a  packet  of  tree  seeds,  under  the  impres- 
sion they  were  diamonds  ;  but  even  in  these  days  of  detail  that 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  adventure,  unless,  perhaps,  for  the  '  off- 
coloured  fellows,'  camp  cart-drivers. 

One  of  the  great  and  irritating  difficulties  which  the  digger 
has  to  make  the  best  of  is  the  illicit  diamond-buyer,  the  mine 
fence  or  receiver  of  stolen  gems.  The  Kafirs  steal  the  stones  at 
the  claims  or  the  sorting  tables,  sell  them  for  ridiculously  low 
prices  to  one  of  the  many  illicit  buyers,  who  is  off  at  once  to 
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another  mine,  and  there  disposes  of  them  to  enormous  ad- 
vantage. One  of  the  largest  of  South  African  diamonds,  the 
Jagersfontein  (of  200^  carats),  passed  through  an  adventure  of 
this  sort,  which,  for  the  light  it  throws  on  life  and  manners  at 
the  mines,  is  worth  the  telling.1  To  begin  with,  the  Kafir-boy 
stole  it  directly  he  found  it,  and  then,  with  it  hidden  in  his  hair, 
or  his  ear,  or  his  teeth,  or  his  waistcloth,  went  about  trying  to 
sell  it — first  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Kivers,  who  keeps  a  shop  at  Jagersfon- 
tein. *  I  remember  a  Kafir  coming  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Eivers,  '  one 
night  between  nine  and  ten.  The  Kafir  asked  me  the  price  of  a 
blanket.  I  showed  him  one.  He  said  he  would  come  some  other 
day  and  buy  it.  I  looked  at  him ;  he  made  sign  and  said,  "  Baas, 
I  want  to  see  you."  He  went  out  of  my  shop,  and  I  followed. 
He  said  he  had  something,  but  was  afraid  of  me.  I  asked  him 
how  it  was  he  was  afraid  of  me  ?  "  Why,  because,"  he  replied, 
"  I  have  been  to  the  other  shop,"  pointing  to  Adamson's,  "  and  it 
is  closed."  I  told  him  to  show  me  what  he  had  got.  He  said  it 
was  a  large  diamond,  and  showed  me  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and 
said  it  was  as  large  as  that.  I  told  him  to  take  it  out  and  show 
it  to  me.  He  said,  "No,  I'm  afraid."  Afterwards  he  said  he 
would  go  and  fetch  the  diamond,  which  was  hidden  under  a  stone. 
I  was  not  to  go  to  sleep ;  he  would  be  back  presently.  As  he 
passed  Adamson's  door  it  opened,  a-nd  a  Kafir  came  out,  by  the 
name  of  Woolwash,  I  think.  The  two  talked  a  short  time,  and 
then  went  into  Adamson's  shop.  The  other  side  door  of  the  shop 
opened  shortly  afterwards.  I  saw  the  same  boy  that  had  been 
with  me  come  out.  I  knew  him  by  his  white  trousers  which  had 
stripes  on  them.  Two  other  Kafirs  also  came  out.  The  first 
passed  the  dwelling-house  of  Adamson.  I  saw  men  going  to 
Adamson's  house.  The  dwelling-house  is  about  five  yards  from 
the  shop.  A  little  time  afterwards,  the  Kafir  who  had  the  stone 
returned  to  Adamson's  shop.  He  went  in  at  the  back  door.  My 
boy  (a  bushman)  was  with  me.  I  told  him  he  might  go  to  bed. 
Next  morning  I  asked  my  boy  if  he  had  seen  the  Kafir  who  had 
the  big  diamond  ?  He  said  he  had  seen  him  in  Adamson's  place, 
and  saw  him  go  to  the  tent  where  Adamson's  Kafirs  stayed.  I 
sent  my  boy  to  the  tent  to  tell  the  Kafir  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
My  boy  came  back  and  told  me  the  Kafir  would  not  come.  I 

1  The  account  of  the  theft  and  capture  of  the  Jagersfontein  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Streeter's  interesting  work,  '  The  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World,  their  History  and 
Romance.' 
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stood  OD  my  stoop  and  watched,  and  saw  the  boy  going  to  Adam- 
son's  shop.  I  called  out  to  him,  "  How  is  it  with  the  big  dia- 
mond you  didn't, bring  ?  "  He  said,  "  It's  too  late,  the  baas  has 
the  diamond,"  pointing  to  Adamson's  shop.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  sold  it?  He  replied,  "  Yes."  I  asked  how  much  he  got  for 
it  ?  He  answered,  "  It  was  not  yet  all  settled."  (Sensation  in 
court  when  it  was  proved  Adamson  only  gave  151.  for  the  stone 
for  which  he  expected  5,000£.  at  Kimberley.)  Then  Adamson 
and  his  accomplice,  Kleb,  try  and  get  away  with  their  booty, 
while  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Frames,  whose  claim  had  been  robbed, 
prepares  to  start  out  after  them.  Mr.  GK  S.  Armstrong,  manager 
of  a  mining  company,  is  responsible  for  the  recapture.  "I 
voluntarily  assisted,"  he  says,  "  to  capture  the  accused  thieves, 
Jacob  Kleb  and  Frederick  Adamson.  A  plan  was  made  to  allow 
them  to  go  to  a  certain  distance  and  then  apprehend  them. 
The  accused  took  the  Koffyfontein  road  to  Kimberley.  We  had 
made  a  circuit,  and  were  returning,  when  we  met  the  accused 
about  three  miles  this  side  of  Swanepoel's.  The  distance  from 
here  to  Swanepoel's  is  about  four  hours  on  horseback,  or  twenty- 
four  miles.  My  comrade,  Dykes,  and  myself  pretended  to  be 
drunk.  Kleb  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  house  ?  Dykes  tried  to 
answer  in  Dutch,  saying  "a  Jdein  beitje  farder"  Dykes's  horse 
was  almost  knocked  up.  Mane,  being  better,  I  crossed  country 
to  head  the  cart  which  Kleb  and  Adamson  were  driving,  Dykes 
following  the  cart.  It  was  about  half-past  nine  when  we  came  to 
Swanepoel's.  "We  found  the  cart  outspanned,  and  sent  in  one  of 
the  other  party,  which  had  now  joined  us,  to  see  if  the  accused 
were  there.  He  gave  us  the  signal  that  they  were.  We  went  up 
to  the  door,  six  of  us,  and  went  in.  The  two  accused  were  sitting 
at  a  table  having  a  sing-song,  a  darkey  lady  sitting  on  the  right. 
There  was  also  a  travelling  Jew.  On  going  in  we  covered  them 
with  our  revolvers.  Mr.  Dykes  (who  could  not  read  Dutch)  told 
them  we  had  a  warrant  for  their  apprehension.  Kleb  asked  for 
what  ?  Mr.  Frames  then  read  the  warrant  in  Dutch.  We  next 
handcuffed  the  accused.  We  took  Kleb  into  another  room,  and 
searched  him,  a  few  being  left  to  guard  the  prisoners.  We  found 
no  diamonds  on  him.  We  then  searched  Adamson,  but  found  no 
diamonds  on  him.  We  brought  the  woman  into  the  room  and 
asked  Mrs.  Swanepoel  to  search  her.  Mrs.  Swanepoel  said  she 
was  afraid,  so  we  had  to  do  it  ourselves.  We  found  no  diamonds 
on  the  woman.  We  took  the  others  out  of  the  room  into  the 
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room  where  Kleb  was.  We  searched  the  carpet-bag.  Kleb's  was 
the  first  we  searched.  We  found  no  diamonds.  I  saw  a  side-bag 
lying  on  a  bed  in  another  room,  and  asked  the  woman  if  it  was 
hers  ?  The  bag  is  the  same  as  is  now  before  the  CourL  The 
woman  said  the  bag  did  not  belong  to  her  nor  to  Adamson.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  took  it  to  the  room  where  Kleb  was.  I  asked 
Kleb  if  the  bag  belonged  -to  him.  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  opened  it 
and  pulled  out  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  then  a  pair  of  trousers. 
The  trousers  produced  by  the  Court  are  the  same.  I  asked  Kleb 
if  the  trousers  were  his  ?  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  put  the  trousers  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Wilson  was  by  my  side.  He  commenced  searching. 
I  was  going  to  the  other  room  when  Wilson  shouted.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  said,  but,  knowing  there  was  something  up,  rushed 
back.  Wilson  was  excited.  I  don't  know  what  he  said.  I  was 
also  excited.  He  had  a  diamond  in  his  hand.  I  am  not  certain 
from  whom  I  got  it,  but  I  got  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he 
found  it  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  trousers.  We  searched  the 
cart,  after  which  we  took  the  prisoners,  and  brought  them  back 
to  Jagersfontein,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  police.'  On  the 
committal  of  the  prisoners,  they  confessed  to  having  sold,  within 
the  last  two  months,  diamonds  of  65,  10,  and  2J  carats  for 
1,200£. ;  and  two  of  19^  carats  each,  and  one  of  21^  carats  for 
375£.  at  Kimberley. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  give  the  commonly  accepted  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  carat.  In  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  in 
South  Africa,  where  there  has  ever  been  a  great  commerce  in 
gold,  from  time  immemorial  the  natives  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  as  weights  the  seeds  of  the  Erythrina  corallodendron,  from 
their  almost  precise  similarity  and  equal  weight  when  dried. 
The  native  word  for  the  seed  appears  to  have  been  karat.  From 
Africa  it  passed  to  India,  and  from  a  gold  weight  became  used  for 
precious  stones,  and,  divided  into  four  grains,  was  early  common 
to  all  the  countries  trafficking  with  India.  There  are  certain 
sensible  differences  between  the  carat  of  different  countries — 
between  the  carat,  for  instance,  of  a  jeweller  at  Florence  and  a 
jeweller  at  Madras.  That  is  only  to  be  expected,  considering  the 
rather  chance  nature  of  the  weight ;  but  what  seems  strange  is 
the  fact  that  down  to  1877  there  was  a  variation  even  among 
the  first  Paris  houses  until  in  that  year  '  La  Chambre  Syndicale 
des  negociants  en  diamants '  decided  that  henceforth  the  carat 
should  correspond  exactly  to  205  milligrammes.  Note,  pray,  that 
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above  one  carat  the  value  of  the  diamond  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  weight;  that  is  to  say,  a  stone  double  the  weight  of 
another  has  four  times  the  value ;  treble  the  weight,  nine  times 
the  value ;  ten  times  the  weight,  a  hundred  times  the  value. 
The  best  are  worth  121.  per  carat. 

The  bank-clerk  who  knew  New  Eush  in  1873  would  scarcely 
recognise  in  it  the  Kimberley  of  1886,  now  the  most  intelligent 
spot  in  South  Africa,  with  its  many  churches  and  theatres,  its 
racecourse  and  clubs,  its  broad  streets  and  throng  of  private 
carriages,  and,  in  strange  contrast,  the  oxen  carts  on  the  market- 
place with  provisions  from  the  country  round ;  even  its  *  Adver- 
tiser,' that  might  be  the  'Advertiser'  of  some  provincial  English 
town,  down  to  the  scene  at  the  borough  council  about  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  councillor. 
The  east  end  is  the  fashionable  part,  where  you  live  at  the  club 
for  201.  a  month  without  wine ;  at  the  west  end  live  the  blacks, 
the  Zulous,  Grriquas,  Hottentots,  4,000  of  them  or  so,  who  have  all 
to  be  in  at  sundown.  They  fight  terribly  among  themselves,  yet, 
with  all  their  savagery,  five  or  six  policemen  are  enough  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Of  the  mine  itself,  perhaps  we  can  give  the  best 
idea  in  saying  it  is  about  the  size  of  Leicester  Square — Leicester 
Square  dug  very  deep,  and  crossed  and  recrossed  with  innumer- 
able ropes,  as  though  those  at  the  bottom  were  playing  at  cat's 
cradle  with  those  at  the  top.  Of  the  four  mines  the  following  is 
the  production  for  1885  : — 

Valuation  Average  per  carat 

Name  of  Mine  Carats  £         s.      d.  s.        d. 

Kimberley   .  .  .  523,774^  458,858  43  17  6£ 

De  Beer's     .  .  .  566,233^  500,134  10  11  17  8 

Dutoitspan  .  .  .  560,912^  690,360  19     9  24  7£ 

Bultfontein.  .  .  636,340^  579,326  19  18  2£ 

2,287,261  2,228,679  16     8  19     5f 

What  more  to  say  about  the  Cape  and  its  diamonds,  when  so 
much  remains  to  be  said,  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  for  the  literary 
artist,  like  other  commoner  folk,  finds  himself  again  and  again 
between  the  well-polished  horns  of  the  ancient  dilemma,  the 
horn  of  duty  to  the  place  or  subject  he  writes  of,  and  the  horn 
he  owes  the  reader,  not  to  neglect  or  lightly  dismiss  the  one,  and 
not  to  fatigue  the  other ;  and  which  horn  to  exalt,  even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  to  blow  his  own,  puzzles  him  often  prodigiously. 
For,  consider,  we  have  written  nothing  as  yet  of  the  Pan  itself, 
that  circular  depression  in  the  veldt,  with  earthy  bottom  and 
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sides,  possibly  an  ancient  mud-spring,  where  the  diamonds  may 
have  been  carried  either  by  wind  or  the  ostriches;  nor  of  the 
garnets,  agates,  chalcedony,  arrow-heads,  stone-chippings,  and 
ostrich  egg-shells  in  fragments,  found  in  company  with  the 
diamond ;  nor  how  they  are  picked  out  on  a  ridge,  and  often 
found  fast  imbedded  in  the  mud-walls  of  the  farmhouses ;  nor  of 
the  superior  crystallisation  of  the  Cape  stones,  unlike  those  water- 
worn  of  the  Brazils,  and  their  liability  to  split  mysteriously  in  the 
night ;  nor  of  the  enormous  yield  of  gems,  how  that  in  five  years 
the  Cape  has  produced  more  than  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  Brazils,  and  more  in  a  week  than  in  a  year  of  the  Indies  ;  nor 
of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old  digger,  how  that  he  is^  slowly 
giving  way  to  the  company,  and  passing  away  sadly,  with  his 
inflamed  eyes  and  scarred  arms,  to  the  deserted  river-diggings, 
where  the  unsuccessful  elsewhere  there  may  earn  a  scanty  and 
a -melancholy  livelihood.  But  to  write  all  one  knows  is  to  be 
exceedingly  tiresome.  '  Woe  to  the  man  who  tells  all  that  he 
knows  I '  is  the  warning  of  a  great  artist.  Come,  then,  let  us  pass 
away  from  the  Cape,  like  the  storm-clouds  from  the  summit  of  it  s 
mighty  Table  Mountain  ;  let  us  draw  the  cloth,  as  the  sailors  say, 
and  vanish. 

Where  the  diamond  comes  from  nobody  knows.  You  can  no 
more  predict  the  existence  of  diamonds  than  you  can  the  existence 
of  genius,  though,  to  be  sure,  all  diamond-fields  to  a  certain  extent 
resemble  each  other ;  and  all,  borrowing  as  they  do  their  light 
from  the  sun,  are  found  only  in  warm  climates.  Nor  can  you  tell 
where  the  diamond  goes  to  on  combustion.  Burn  it,  and  it  leaves 
no  ash  ;  the  flame  is  exterior,  like  that  of  cork,  and  when  it  has 
blazed  itself  out  there  remains  not  even  so  much  as  would  dust 
the  antenna  of  a  butterfly.  If  man  has  his  mysteries,  his  strange 
conversions,  his  going  in  a  sinner,  his  coming  out  a  saint ;  so,  too, 
has  Nature.  The  philosopher's  stone  is  formed  of  the  vilest  ma- 
terials, and  the  chimney-sweep  is  covered  with  that  which,  under 
happier  auspices,  would  be  jewels.  This  mysterious  process  of 
crystallisation  places  between  two  bodies  of  the  same  nature  a 
greater  difference  than  between  bodies  differently  composed.  And 
yet  not  so  great  a  mystery  either,  for  every  year  a  process  is 
discovered  for  making  diamonds — only  somehow  the  diamonds 
are  never  made,  or,  at  the  best,  so  microscopic  and  at  such  an 
enormous  expense  that  they  are  absolutely  useless,  except  to  gum 
on  cards  at  the  British  Museum.  In  France  they  say  a  solution 
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of  phosphorus  in  sulphuret  of  carbon  yields  minute  diamonds,  but 
that  these  things  are  better  managed  there  than  here  has  been 
long  allowed. 

The  ancients  were  as  sure  no  diamonds  could  be  burnt  as  they 
were  that  none  could  be  broken.  'ASa^a?,  the  indomptable, 
yielded  neither  to  fire  nor  force.  It  was  not  till  1609  that  De 
Boot  suspected  its  inflammability,  nor  till  1673  that  it  was 
actually  burnt.  In  1694,  Averani  and  Targioni  of  Cimento,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cosmo  III.,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  burnt 
the  diamond  in  the  focus  of  concentrated  sun-rays,  where  it 
was  seen  to  crack,  coruscate,  and  finally  disappear.  They  had 
tried  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and,  like  a  true  martyr, 
it  had"  perished,  unconfessed ;  it  had  burnt  itself  out  like  a  sun. 
Forty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Newton  (who  guessed  the 
diamond  to  be  some  (  unctuous  body  coagulated ' ;  perhaps  the 
vegetable  secretion  of  the  Banian  tree,  better  to  shake  than  the 
Pagoda),  a  magnificent  diamond  was  burnt,  on  July  26,  1771,  in 
the  laboratory  of  M.  Macquer,  and  in  the  presence,  among  others, 
of  a  well-known  Parisian  jeweller,  M.  Le  Blanc;  who,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  just  seen,  stood  forward  and  declared  the 
diamond  to  be  indestructible  in  the  furnace,  for  that  he  had  often 
subjected  stones  of  his  own  to  intense  heat  to  rid  them  of 
blemishes,  and  that  they  had  never  suffered  the  slightest  injury 
in  the  process.  Thereupon  the  two  chemists,  D'Arcet  and  Kouelle, 
demanded  the  experiment  should  be  made  before  them  on  the 
spot.  Rapit  in  jus ;  clamor  utrinque,  undiqiie  concursus ;  with 
the  result  that  poor  Le  Blanc,  like  the  savant  de  village,  found 
himself,  after  three  hours'  trial  in  the  crucible,  at  the  temperature 
that  melts  silver,  minus  one  of  the  most  precious  of  his  stock 
in  trade. 

No !  if  you  doubt  your  diamond,  do  not  either  try  to  burn  it 
or  to  break  it.  You  may  test  it  with  black  mastic,  to  which, 
if  it  be  real,  it  will  adhere  closely.  You  may  even,  if  your  ears 
be  sharp,  rub  two  together,  and  mark  the  indescribable  grating, 
creaking  sound — le  bruit  strident — they  give  out;  so  do  the 
officers  of  the  Junta  Diamantina  in  the  Brazils  with  their  doubtful 
stones ;  and,  lastly,  you  may  try  its  refractive  power,  for,  unlike 
all  other  crystals,  the  diamond  has  no  double  refraction,  that  is 
to  say,  objects  looked  at  through  the  diamond  remain  objects  still, 
and  are  not  doubled.  There  is  an  affecting  anecdote  told  of 
an  Englishman  travelling  all  the  way  to  Paris  to  consult  a  cele- 
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brated  chemist  there  on  the  value  of  a  splendid  diamond  in  his 
possession,  which,  being  the  last  of  his  store,  he  was  anxious  to 
dispose  of  summo  pretio.  At  a  glance  the  chemist  recognised 
in  the  splendid  diamond  a  white  topaz  merely — a  very  good  sort 
of  stone  in  its  way,  but  no  diamond.  <  Observe ! '  said  he,  in 
illustration,  <  behind  the  stone,  if  it  be  a  diamond,  you  will  see  one 
pin  only,  for  the  refraction  of  the  diamond  is  single  ;  but  behind  it, 
if  it  be  a  crystal,  the  pin  will  be  doubled.'  He  had  to  fix  the 
stone  in  wax,  and  the  pin  in  wax  behind  it,  so  much  the  poor 
gentleman's  hand  shook.  When  lo  !  clearly  behind  it  the  pins 
were  two  [which,  generally  selected  as  they  are  of  a  type  of  worth- 
lessness,  in  this  instance  represented  a  very  considerable  sum],  the 
historian  relates  that,  ( apres  etre  reste  assis  quelque  temps  dans 
un  etat  d'insensibilite  maladive,  1'Anglais  prit  conge  tout  a  coup 
de  1'Academicien.' 

There  is  yet  one  experiment  further  that  may  be  made  to 
test  the  diamond's  truth,  that  has  not  been  made,  we  imagine,  for 
a  good  many  years  past,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  be  made  by  the 
amateur  when  otherwise  he  would  be  wasting  his  time  over  read- 
ing and  writing,  or  merely  putting  his  collection  in  order.  First, 
you  get  your  goat — not  your  common  stable  goat,  nor  yet  your 
regimental  goat,  nor  even  your  goat  that  bleats  round  the  resid- 
ence of  a  minister,  but  a  goat  that  must  often  have  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,  that  must  occasionally  have  been  drunken 
with  new  wine  and  fed  up  heartily  on  the  Siler  montanum  and 
Petroselinum,  the  only  herbs  that  will  give  his  blood  the  desired 
astonishing  properties.  And  then  you  kill  him.  You  take  his 
blood,  fresh  and  warm,  and  you  dip  one  of  his  hairs  in  it,  and 
you  lay  it  across  the  doubtful  stone,  and  you  strike  it,  as  the 
old  Cambridge  coach  desired  his  crew  to  strike  the  water,  '  as  if 
you  hated  it.'  And  then,  says  Pliny,  with  a  burst  of  confidence 
Mr.  Micawber  might  have  envied,  it,  after  all,  often  happens  that 
with  many  blows  you  only  manage  to  break  the  anvil !  And  if 
you  break  the  stone,  well  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  diamond  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
known  to  the  ancients  by  which  diamonds  could  be  broken.  And 
it  was  this  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knight  and  physician  of 
Norwich,  chose  to  treat  as  a  Popular  Error,  and  gravely  to  dispose 
of  in  his  inimitable  work  on  the  subject,  where  at  the  same  time, 
among  other  fallacies,  he  shows  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
common  belief  that  Jews  have  a  bad  odour. 
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We  have  written  that  it  was  not  for  many  centuries,  not  till 
the  fifteenth,  that  the  diamond  was  cut,  when,  in  1456,  Louis  de 
Berquem,  of  Bruges,  discovered  the  secret  of  cutting  and  polish- 
ing the  stone  by  its  own  aid  :  diamond  cut  diamond.  Ten  years 
later  a  guild  was  established,  and  in  1476  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  sent  him  three  fine  stones — one  for  Sixtus  IV.,  one 
for  Louis  XL,  and  one  for  himself,  which  was  taken  off  his  dead 
finger  by  a  soldier  and  sold  to  a  priest  after  the  battle  before 
Nancy  in  1477.  Louis's  grandson,  Eobert,  says  he  received  3,000 
ducats  for  his  work,  and  describes  how  his  pupils,  after  learning 
from  him  all  he  had  to  teach,  went  and  set  up  for  themselves 
in  Antwerp,  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  Paris.  Then  the  Dutchmen 
carried  the  art  to  India ;  travellers  speak  of  them  there  and  in 
Persia,  and  at  Ispahan  Tavernier  came  upon  one  established.  In 
Lisbon  gems  were  cut  by  the  Jews,  who,  on  their  expulsion  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  went  to  Holland,  settling  there  within 
a  year  to  the  number  of  10,000,  connected  in  one  way  or  the 
other  with  diamonds.  In  Paris,  by  Mazarin's  influence,  twelve  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  French  crown  jewels  were  recut,  of  which 
only  the  stone  known  as  the  Tenth  Mazarin,  of  sixteen  carats,  and 
valued  at  2,000£.,  now  remains  ;  and  by  the  minister's  encourage- 
ment there  were  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  seventy- 
five  cutters  at  work,  in  1775  dwindled  unhappily  down  to  seven 
only.  In  Amsterdam,  so  thinned  were  they  by  civil  war,  dissen- 
sion, and  invasion,  that  there  were  but  six.  There  were  no  old 
diamonds  to  be  recut,  there  were  3,832  carats  of  new  waiting  to 
be  attacked,  but  the  seven  masters  of  Paris  were  either  old  and 
stupid,  or  could  not  work  fast  enough,  for  the  stones  were  sent  to 
Antwerp,  and  at  theKevolution  the  cutters  were  at  work  on  them 
and  on  old  stones  from  the  crown  of  France  in  an  abandoned  con- 
vent of  the  Chartreux. 

During  the  Eevolution  there  was  a  great  glut  of  diamonds, 
owing  to  the  large  sales  of  family  jewels ;  diamonds  have  never 
been  so  low  as  in  '93  and  in  '25,  the  year  of  the  discovery  in 
the  Brazils ;  so  low  that  at  the  time  William  of  Nassau  revived 
the  industry  there  were  only  twenty  lapidaries  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  After  1830,  the  year  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  by  the  wise  administration  of  Leopold,  it  was  not  long 
before  there  were  at  Antwerp  fifteen  factories,  employing  800 
workmen  and  apprentices.  At  Amsterdam,  now  the  first  city 
in  Europe  for  the  sale  and  cutting  of  stones,  there  are  10,000. 
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London,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  diamond-cutting  trade ;  but  the  art  was  neglected  until 
some  ten  years  back,  when  the  great  influx  of  Cape  diamonds 
led  to  its  revival.  The  workmen  were  at  first  Dutch,  but  they 
were  gradually  displaced  by  Englishmen ;  and  at  present  a 
diamond,  particularly  if  it  be  a  coloured  stone,  may  be  cut  in 
London  almost  as  skilfully  as  at  Amsterdam.  Of  coloured  stones 
— pierres  d'affection  as  the  French  call  them — it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  of  all  shades,  from  diamonds  red  as  an  African 
sunset  to  those  blue  as  a  child's  eyes,  and  black  *  as  ash-buds  in 
March.'  Yellow,  of  course,  are  common  enough,  especially  from 
the  Cape,  where  they  run  from  light  amber  to  the  dark  brown  of 
a  Highland  stream  in  spate.  The  blue  are  from  the  Indian  mines 
of  Gani-Colour ;  there  are  none  in  Brazil  or  at  the  Cape ;  while  the 
black  and  red  are  mostly  from  the  Cape.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Brazils  there  are  diamonds  parti-coloured. 

Til  sing  you  a  song  of  a  diamond  so  fine  I '  rasps  a  Georgian 
balladmonger,  and,  truly,  not  only  might  he  sing  many  a  song, 
but  tell  many  a  tale  of  bloodshed  and  rapine,  of  intrigue  and 
revenge,  of  furious  greed,  of  merciless  and  revolting  assassination. 
It  is  an  Arabian  belief  that  the  diamond  makes  happy  all  whose 
hands  it  touches ;  but  with  this  bright  gift  there  is  ever  to  be 
associated  that  more  common  power  of  inflicting  sorrow  and 
disaster.  'Plus  que  Vetre  est  parfaitj  sings  Dante,  'plus  il  sent 
vivement  la  douleur  et  la  joie  I '  And  if  the  diamond  can  feel  and 
can  communicate  its  joy,  so,  too,  it  spreads  the  contagion  of  its 
grief.  It  is  the  veritable  aurum  Tholosanum  of  the  Komans, 
that  ill-omened  temple  treasure,  of  which  Aulus  Gellius  writes, 
sacrilegiously  seized  at  Toulouse  in  Languedoc,  and,  with  its  dumb 
and  fateful  power  of  retribution,  bringing  ruin  only  on  the  posses- 
sors. Torn  from  nature's  reliquary,  the  diamond  laughs  in  the 
ravisher's  turban,  or  sparkles  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword  but  one 
moment  before  he  is  strangled  in  the  long  silk  folds,  or  in  the 
back  '  is  fetched  three  sword-cuts  of  which  he  incontinently  dies.' 
Take  the  diamond,  as  the  old  sorcerer  took  the  magic  crystal, 
and  gaze  into  the  limpid  depths ;  what  will  you  see  there  ?  peace 
and  content,  the  happiness  of  all  those  whose  hands  it  has 
touched,  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  a  perfect  possession  ?  Nay,  rather 
bloody  crook'd  fingers  and  staring  eyes,  malignant  crouching 
figures  and  poisoned  daggers,  the  black  and  haunted  galleries  of 
cave-temples,  the  tawdry  glitter  of  Eastern  cupolas  and  towers, 
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the  pestiferous  swamps  of  the  Brazils,  the  threatening  gloom  of 
prisons,  the  horrible  ingenuity  of  torture.  See,  on  this  close  night 
of  tempest,  in  the  guise  of  temple  watcher,  who  is  this  that 
skulks  round  the  great  idol  of  Seringham  ?  who  is  this  that  in 
the  blaze  of  lightning  wrenches  the  jewel  from  the  eye  of  the 
great  god  Sri-Kanga,  and  is  off  into  the  storm,  tramping 
through  the  sheets  and  spouts  of  rain  down  to  the  coast,  through 
the  hostile  English  force,  to  take  ship  and  flee  home  with  his 
treasure  ?  Beau  grenadier  !  beau  grenadier  !  plain,  dishonest, 
Jaques  Badinguet,  masquerading  with  patient  cunning  as  the 
devout  Jamchund,  guardian  of  the  inner  shrine,  what  didst  thou 
dream  of  on  that  lurid  night-splash  of  thine  ?  of  a  Normandy  farm- 
house and  Normandy  cider,  of  the  skirl  of  the  'biniou  and  the 
whirl  of  the  ronde,  of  the  growth  of  thy  buckwheat  and  the  sale 
of  thy  calves,  of  the  swelling  of  thy  possessions,  of  the  fine  dresses 
of  thy  wife,  thy  son  one  day  to  be  a  priest,  thy  daughter  one  day 
to  marry  the  doctor  of  Ouchy-sur-Seine  ? 

Unhappy,  unforeseeing  Jaques!  thou  hast  never  heard  of  the 
terrible  aurum  Tholosanum,  nor  imagined  the  far-reaching  arm  of 
the  angry  god  Sri-Kanga  !  Splash,  tramp  thy  best,  hide  as  thou 
wilt  by  day,  hurrying  only  through  the  night,  avoiding  the  villages 
and  the  temple  compounds,  clutch  thy  jewel  close  to  thee,  play  what 
most  of  cunning  and  precaution  in  thee  lies ;  still  there  awaits  thee 
that  inflamed  and  brandy-soak'd  English  sea-captain,  who  will  take 
thee  by  the  heels  and  hurl  thee  full  fathom  five,  whereof  thy  bones 
are  coral  made,  and  of  pearl  thine  eyes.  And  for  thy  diamond — 
see  !  it  goes  flashing,  leaving  behind  a  comet  trail  of  blood,  to  nestle 
afar  in  the  sceptre  of  all  the  Kussias,  whence  to  distant  Sering- 
ham it  sends  out  rays  of  yearning  to  where  the  great  god  sits  with 
his  long,  slow,  inscrutable  smile,  and,  alas !  henceforth,  but  one 
eye.  Pauvre  Jaques,  is  it  any  consolation  to  thee  that  in  thy 
misfortunes  and  death  thou  art  not  alone  ?  Thou  liest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Arabian  sea,  and  hast  long  suffered  a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange.  And,  lo !  in  the  forest  of  Dole,  in 
thy  native  land,  under  the  scarlet  beech-leaves,  lies  another  full 
as  unfortunate,  within  whose  withered  bowels,  for  a  whole  winter, 
was  the  great  gem  that  now  trembles  a  jour  on  a  Kajah's  plume. 
On  m'arrachera  plutot  la  vie  que  le  diamant !  cried  the  faithful 
valet,  hurrying  with  it  to  the  succour  of  a  king.  They  came 
down  upon  him  in  a  forest  glade  with  an  Arretez,  coquin  I  and  he, 
with  an  agonised  glance  this  way  and  that,  seeing  no  escape,  gulped 
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the  jewel  down,  and  cut  and  thrust  as  best  he  knew  in  his  valet 
fashion,  and  so  lay  under  the  beech-leaves,  gashed  and  cold.  And 
in  the  spring,  Nature's  gardener,  the  wind,  bared  him,  fallen  away 
and  dried,  and  there  his  master  came  upon  him,  and  safe  within 
— strange  human  setting,  more  precious  in  its  purity  than 
gold  ! — the  Great  Sancy,  rightly  named  the  Sphinx  of  Diamonds. 
Unfortunate  Jaques,  beau  grenadier  I  faithful,  unflinching  valet ! 
truly  thou  art  not  alone,  nor  in  the  worst  of  company  in  thy  woes. 
The  Great  Mogul  is  with  thee  both — in  prison  he — his  only  con- 
solation in  confinement  such  basins  of  jewels  as  are  left  him,  such 
trays  of  diamonds,  lacquered  with  gold-leaf  and  covered  with  em- 
broidered velvet  cloths.  His  monstrous  son,  the  usurper  Aurung- 
zeb,  with  odious  effrontery,  tries  to  borrow  these  treasures  for  his 
unnatural  coronation.  fi  Then  did  Shah  Jehan  fall  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  which  nearly  killed  him.  In  the  excess  of  his  anger  he 
asked  several  times  for  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  pound  all  his  gems  and  pearls,  so  that  Aurungzeb 
might  never  have  any  of  them.  But  his  eldest  daughter,  Begum 
Saheb,  who  never  forsook  him,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  pre- 
vented him  from  coming  to  this  extremity,  and  .  .  .  appeased 
Shah  Jehan,  more  in  order  to  preserve  the  jewels  for  herself 
than  to  please  her  brother.' 

The  Great  Mogul  dies  in  his  Agra  prison,  yet  one  more 
victim  of  the  creeping  malignity  of  the  aurum  Tholosanum, 
the  possessor  still  of  the  great  stone,  known  later  as  the  Koh-i- 
nur,  and  his  treasures  pass  to  Aurungzeb,  to  remain  with  the 
Mogul  dynasty  until  Nadir  Shah,  the  son  of  the  sheepskin 
clothier,  swoops  down  on  India  in  1739.  Then  does  the  Persian 
adventurer  send  many,  both  good  and  brave,  to  swell  the  com- 
pany below,  who  crowd  with  their  pale  eyes  round  the  latest  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  upper  world.  My  great  diamond  !  cries 
the  Shah  Jehan,  wringing  his  transparent  brown  hands ;  who  has 
now  my  great  diamond  ?  They  hear  the  furious  Persian  is  at 
blood-heat  search  after  the  great  stone,  stabbing  and  poisoning, 
reaching  it  only  at  last  through  a  woman's  treachery.  A  long 
chill  sigh  floats  from  the  crowd  of  listening  spectres,  blood-washed 
all,  as  the  harem  attendant  whispers  Nadir  the  jewel  is  in 
Mohammed's  turban,  hidden  away ;  and  another,  louder  and  more 
long,  as  at  the  great  Delhi  ceremony  to  reinstate  Mohammed  on 
the  throne  of  his  Tartar  ancestors,  '  Let  us,'  cries  Nadir,  *  in  your 
country's  fashion  exchange  our  turbans  in  final  token  of  amity ! ' 
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Mohammed  Shah  gives  no  sign  of  chagrin  or  surprise.  The  ex- 
change is  made ;  he  takes  the  Persian's  sheepskin  headdress,  and 
Nadir,  withdrawing  to  his  tent,  trembling  unfolds  the  turban,  and 
Koh-i-nur!  he  yells,  at  the  sight  of  the  long- sought  stone — 
Koh-i-nur,  mountain  of  light !  A  sad  company  then  in  the  lower 
world ;  and  sadder  still  now,  maimed  and  tortured,  most  with  a 
shadow  of  black  bands  over  their  empty  eye-sockets.  So  much 
does  the  aurum  Tholosanum  for  them !  afflict  them  as  with  a 
leprosy,  contract  their  muscles,  lop  off  their  limbs,  rob  them  of 
sight,  even  scald  their  wretched  bare  skulls  with  boiling  oil  poured 
into  a  diadem  of  paste.  And  all  this  to  be  seen  in  the  limpid 
depths  of  the  diamond !  A  lovely  stone,  perchance,  like  that  one 
lately  shown,  (  which  attracted  attention  by  revealing  under  the 
microscope  a  prospect  of  pointed  mountain-crests,  lit  up  by  a  vivid 
sunlight  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.'  Eainbow,  emblem  of 
hope  !  What  hope  for  any  of  that  Dante sque  company,  holding 
up  their  lopped  limbs,  as  the  poor  conscripts  round  the  mighty 
Emperor,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  the  flames  of  hell  licking  and 
leaping  round  him  ?  What  hope  for  them,  or  for  the  rebel  Sadek 
Khan,  bricked  up  alive  long  since  in  a  dungeon  for  retaining  the 
Great  Shah  table-cut  stone  engraved  with  the  name  of  three 
Persian  rulers?  bricked  up  alive,  because  his  blood  had  been 
sworn  by  his  enemy  never  to  be  shed.  Hope  has  long  flown  from 
them  all ;  and  hopeless  they  wander,  ululantes,  among  the  echoing 
Avernian  shades. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 

He  pledged  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 

So  kept  the  di'mond  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

There  you  have  the  whole  diamond  history,  in  diamond 
edition  and  diamond  type.  The  Indian  steals  it,  cuts  a  hole 
in  his  leg,  and  hides  the  gem  in  the  wound  and  the  bandage ; 
the  merchant  of  the  native  quarter  steals  it  while  ^  the  original 
thief  is  asleep  in  the  mimosa  shade,  throws  him  into  the  Tigris 
when  he  wakes  and  would  set  off  howling  for  the  cadi ;  the 
knight,  governor  of  Fort  what-you-will,  steals  it,  or  as  good,  for 
he  uses  all  his  power  to  force  the  merchant  to  take  the  lowest 
number  of  pagodas,  and  hurries  him  off  out  of  the  town  when  his 
cries  grow  loud  ;  then  they  poison  him,  the  knight,  on  board  ship, 
on  his  way  home  to  buy  an  estate  in  Hampshire,  and  hang  him 
in  effigy  on  shore,  and  his  faithful  body-servant  robs  the  dead  and 
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breaks  up  the  stone  to  prevent  identification,  and  the  fragments 
fly  here  and  there,  and  all  begins  again  da  capo.  Poor  old 
Ta vernier  himself,  worthy  travelling  jeweller,  and  highly  successful 
dealer  in  precious  stones,  retires  to  a  great  estate  to  spend  in 
peace  his  last  years  with  his  loved  and  trusted  son.  The  Grand 
Monarque  has  added  the  honour  of  nobility  to  all  the  money  his 
honest  toil  has  brought  him ;  surely  the  sunset  of  his  life  will  be 
splendid  and  calm,  a  gorgeous  pavilion  of  happy  memories,  across 
whose  hues  flit  only  the  swallow  messengers  from  another  world, 
crying  and  calling  him  already  home  !  But  the  son  is  a  hopeless 
scamp,  and  the  West  grows  clouded,  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's — a  young  man's  hand.  No  need  to  tell  the  common  melan- 
choly story ;  the  estate  is  sold  to  pay  the  young  vagabond's  debts, 
and  once  more  to  the  East,  yet  once  more,  goes  poor  old  Tavernier, 
to  trade  at  eighty-four  in  his  poor  old  shaky  fashion,  to  be  pricked 
ere  well  on  his  road  by  the  merciful  fever-spear  of  death,  and 
to  die,  as  the  Emir  Jemla  died,  cheated  of  his  jewels  and  his 
rest  by  the  child  of  his  bosom.  Aurum  Tholosanum  !  aurum 
Tholosanum  ! 

In  conclusion,  for  those  interested  we  may  add  that  in  the 
imperial  state  crown  of  Britain  there  are  1,363  brilliant,  1,273 
rose,  and  147  table  diamonds.  The  brilliant  was  the  crowning 
invention  of  the  art,  the  work  of  Vincenzio  Peruzzi  of  Venice,  in 
the  century  in  which  Mazarin  had  the  crown  jewels  of  France 
recut;  the  rose  dates  from  1520,  it  is  the  form  chosen  when  the 
loss  to  the  stone  would  be  too  great  if  the  brilliant  cut  were 
selected,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  circular  gems ;  the  table  is  the 
method  employed  for  shallow  diamonds,  and  is  the  original  cut. 
When  Blood  on  May  9, 1671,  made  his  attempt  on  the  crown,  the 
historian  relates,  '  a  large  pearl,  a  fair  diamond,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  stones  were  bulged  from  the  crown  in  this  robustious 
struggle,  but  both  the  former,  and  several  of  the  latter,  were  picked 
up  and  recovered.  The  Ballais  ruby,  which  had  been  broken  off 
the  sceptre,  was  found  in  his  accomplice's  (Parrot)  pocket.' 
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HOW   I   ROSE    FROM    CROW-BOY. 

PART  II. 

Two  pounds  eighteen  shillings  is  not  in  itself  a  big  fortune, 
but  it  may  often  be  worth  5,000£.  of  inherited  money,  for  when 
once  a  man  has  commenced  saving  he  is  likely,  barring  accidents, 
to  go  on.  I  found  my  new  master  a  capital  fellow,  with  only 
one  fault,  and  that  was  that  he  had  a  superabundance  of  .energy 
himself,  and  too  great  love  and  capacity  for  work,  since  these  led 
him  to  expect,  in  vain,  that  others  would  have  the  same.  There 
is  moderation  in  everything.  I  had  no  idea  until  I  had  been  a 
few  days  with  the  gentlemanly  dealer  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
He  was  such  a  remarkable  character  that  I  cannot  resist  trying  to 
give  a  sketch  of  him,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  be  a 
feeble  one.  Indeed  he  would  have  taxed  the  pen  of  a  Smiles  to 
adequately  draw.  He  was  a  little,  wiry,  fresh-coloured  man  of 
about  forty,  with  a  gentlemanly  address,  an  insinuating  smile, 
which  was  not  without  due  effect  on  all  who  came  across  him, 
from  gentleman-farmers  to  butchers.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  quickest  judges  of  cattle  that  ever  went  into  a  market. 
By  seeing  him  so  frequently  about  our  neighbourhood,  and  know- 
ing that  he  had  a  large  farm  a  few  miles  away,  we  had  got  to 
fancy  that  he  was  merely  a  local  dealer,  and  a  peculiar  attribute 
of  our  neighbourhood.  I  dare  say  so  also  thought  the  farmers  of 
many  other  districts.  But  the  fact  was  very  different.  He  lived 

at  W in  the  Black  Country,  finding  it  a  convenient  centre 

from  which  to  travel  all  over  England.     On  Monday  he  attended 

L ',  a  northern  port  150  miles  from  home.    To  reach  this  place 

in  time  for  market  he  would  have  to  spend  Sunday  night  in  the 
train.  Travelling  back  after  market,  he  would  reach  home  late  on 
Monday  night.  On  Tuesday  he  would  attend  a  large  weekly 
market  near  home.  On  Wednesday  he  would  be  seen  at  the  market 

at  W ,  where  he  nominally  lived.     Thursday  at  B ,  about 

fifteen  miles  off.  I  forget  his  Friday's  task,  but  the  day  was 
certainly  not  unoccupied.  On  Saturdays  he  would  (except  on 
days  when  there  was  a  monthly  or  fortnightly  cattle  fair  which  he 
wished  to  go  to,  and  which  might  be  in  any  county)  devote  himself 
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to  looking  over  his  farms,  of  which  he  had  two  or  three  large  ones 
always  crowded  with  cattle,  or  driving  about  amongst  his  numerous 
customers.  When  the  season  permitted — that  is,  always  except 
in  winter — he  would,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  market,  ransack 
the  neighbourhood  he  happened  to  be  in.  He  had  a  rather 
ingenious  scheme  for  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
I  will  describe  later  on.  How  he  found  time  and  energy  to 
visit  all  these  markets,  in  addition  to  calling  on  his  legion  of 
customers,  is  a  mystery  even  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  But 
he  managed  it  somehow.  He  had,  of  course,  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  success  and  popularity.  If  he  had  wished  ever  so  much 
to  do  less  business,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  continue  in  the 
old  groove  or  give  up  altogether,  as  his  customers  would  send 
their  beasts  to  no  one  else.  At  night,  when  other  dealers  were 
enjoying  their  glass — glasses — in  the  bar  of  the  '  Ked  Lion '  or 
'  Spotted  Pig,'  he,  after  a  frugal  meal,  would  be  engaged  with 
his  clerk  in  carefully  going  through  the  accounts  of  the  day  (he 
was  a  good  accountant  and  correspondent),  which  were  always 
posted  to  his  customers  in  the  morning.  Bank  Holidays  were  his 
great  delight ;  no  child  could  have  enjoyed  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  holiday  more.  Contrary  to  most  people's  ideas,  he  would 
have  liked  a  few  more  of  them,  and  he  probably  thought  (though 
his  interest  in  politics  was  limited)  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
the  most  practical  and  business-like  of  statesmen.  He  would 
start  from  home  at  daybreak,  driving  twenty  miles  or  so  into  the 
country  with  his  big  brown  horse  (which  was  almost  as  well 
known  as  his  master)  to  a  farm  where  he  had  previously  arranged 
to  look  at  some  beasts.  From  there  he  would  get  the  farmer  to 
drive  him  to  another  place,  whence  he  would  be  forwarded  to 
another — in  good  times  selling,  perhaps,  at  one  farm  the  stock 
bought  at  the  last.  He  was  such  a  valuable  man  to  the  country 
that  the  farmers  would  have  done  anything  for  him ;  but  it  was 
not  every  one  he  would  visit.  Towards  night  he  would  have  worked 
round  to  the  farm  at  which  he  had  left  his  horse  in  the  morning. 
Then  came  the  twenty-mile  drive  home,  where  he  would  arrive 
some  time  in  the  small  hours,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
holiday.  Perhaps  his  plan  was  as  healthy  a  way  of  spending  his 
time  as  that  of  many  others.  Oddly  enough,  though  he  did  a 
large  business,  often  amounting  to  thousands  a  week,  with  a 
London  agent,  he  had  never  himself  been  to  London.  It  was  said 
that  he  once  started,  and  got  as  far  as  Rugby,  when  he  returned — 
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I  forget  why.  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  say  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  he  did  found  him  out  at  last,  and  he  died  a  com- 
paratively young  man  from  a  slight  illness  which  he  had  left 
himself  no  surplus  power  to  resist.  No  man  could  possibly  have 
been  more  missed,  for  he  left  a  space  which  it  took  quite  half  a 
dozen  of  the  ordinary  run  to  fill,  and  even  then  they  did  not  fill  it 
in  the  same  style.  He  was  not  above  the  arts  of  a  dealer,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  a  dealer  long — I  mean  the  arts  of  depreciating 
what  you  want  to  buy  and  cracking  up  what  you  want  to  sell. 
But  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  one  in  any  walk  of  life  more  respected.  Times  have 
altered  since  then,  and  it  is  not  risking  much  to  prophesy  that  his 
like  will  not  soon  appear  again.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  has  been 
aroused  by  the  revolutionary  nonsense  talked  and  written  by  men 
who  want  notoriety  at  any  rate.  Land  is  going  out  of  cultivation. 
Stock  is  nominally  worth  very  little.  In  reality  there  are  no 
purchasers.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  cows  that  will 
soon  be  wanted  to  stock  the  '  three-acre  '  farms,  dealers  and  their 
stock  are  a  drug  in  the  market. 

A  class  of  men  rushed  into  farming  about  twenty  years  ago 
who  were  very  profitable  customers  to  my  master.  I  mean  the 
'  apron-farmer.'  He  has  since  rushed  out  again  quicker  than  he 
rushed  in.  Though  for  a  short  time  he  caused  fictitious  prices 
to  rule  in  rent,  labour,  and  stock,  yet  he  did  almost  irreparable 
damage  to  the  working  farmer,  with  whom  he  competed  in  an 
open-handed,  unbusiness-like,  and  swaggering  way,  to  end  shortly 
in  an  abyss  of  meanness  and  twitch-grass.  He  never  knew  any- 
thing about  farming,  and  only  took  it  up  that  he  might  talk  to 
his  friends,  yet  unbitten  by  the  same  mania,  about  *  my  little 
place  in  the  country.'  He  commenced  (for  he  had  then  plenty  of 
money)  by  paying  more  than  a  fair  rent — that  is,  more  than  the 
practical  working  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  could  afford  to 
pay  and  get  a  living.  As  a  consequence  other  landlords  fancied 
that  they  were  not  getting  enough,  and  raised  their  rents.  Then 
many  a  good  farmer  gave  notice  in  disgust,  or,  worse,  stayed  on 
and  got  ruined.  Then,  from  not  knowing  or  not  caring  (for  though 
careful  and  close-fisted  enough  in  his  business — that  is,  when  he 
had  his  apron  on — he  never  treated  farming  as  a  business,  but 
merely  as  a  relaxation,  something  after  the  manner  of  a  game  of 
billiards),  he  would  Jpay  his  men  above  their  fair  market  wages. 
He  not  only  overpaid  them,  but  spoilt  them  by  not  looking  after 
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them ;  or  he  had  perhaps  an  expensive  farm  bailiff,  who,  as 
nobody  looked  after  him,  did  unto  others  as  he  was  done  by.  Off 
to  the  station  in  the  morning  whirled  the  apron-farmer  without 
troubling  to  look  round  first,  and  back  at  night  after  dark  ;  for, 
even  if  his  town  business  didn't  keep  him,  he  had  a  club  at 
which  he  found  it  pleasant  to  spend  an  hour  or  two,  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  were  his  great  days  for  '  farming.'  His 
town  friends  who  were  not  rich  enough  or  foolish  enough  to  be 
apron-farmers,  or  who  were  trying  to  learn  from  him  how  to  take 
up  the  business  by-and-bye,  would  then  drive  out  to  him  or  come 
out  by  train.  Very  little  farming  would  be  done.  A  walk  after  a 
heavy  lunch,  if  not  too  wet  or  muddy,  just  to  get  an  appetite  for 
dinner.  Dinner  when  they  got  back  to  the  house.  Then  cham- 
pagne, port,  claret,  cigars,  whisky,  &c.,  and  for  the  guests  a 
drive  home  in  the  small  hours.  It  would  be  found  soon  that 
after  such  generous  potations  (for  people  didn't  go  to  see  the 
apron-farmer  to  be  fed  by  him  on  bread  and  cheese  and  small 
beer)  driving  through  the  dark  lanes  was  not  safe  for  the  return- 
ing guests.  So  the  hospitable  apron-farmer  would  get  one  day 
on  the  Sanitary  Board,  or  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  on  some 
other  body  formed  for  spending  public  money,  and  go  in  for  a 
costly  scheme  of  gas  lamps,  the  gas  to  be  brought  from  the  town 
nine  or  ten  miles  off.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  for  the  apron- 
farmer,  who  might  be  a  Town  Councillor,  to  equally  hold  the 
balance  when  the  interests  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  so  great 
an  ornament  militated  against  those  of  his  adopted  parish.  Up 
would  go  the  rates.  After  one  little  job  was  successfully  settled 
he  would  retire,  only  to  appear  again  shortly  on  another  Board 
to  work  another.  The  diamond  rings  would  suddenly  flash  upon 
the  astonished  farmers  who  had  hitherto  had  sleepy  control  of  the 
Highway  Board.  Immense  quantities  of  metal  would  be  laid 
down,  with  the  gratifying  effect  that  the  apron-farmer  could  one 
day  drive  home  from  his  club  without  his  portly  person  being 
jolted  to  any  very  damaging  extent.  But  business  gets  bad. 
Who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  such  a  possibility  ?  The  apron- 
farmer  found  that  he  had  enough  to  do,  and  perhaps  too  much, 
to  keep  his  works  in  town  going  without  throwing  away  money 
in  the  country.  So  he  got  out  of  farming  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  labourers  are  thrown  out  of  work.  The  farm  is  left  in  bad 
order — so  bad  indeed  that  the  working  farmer  who  had  been  sent 
off  to  make  way  for  his  flourishing  rival  declines  to  come  back 
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again.  If  let,  the  farm  must  be  taken  at  a  great  reduction  in 
rent.  But  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  rushed  up, 
and  it  takes  some  years  and  a  good  many  broken  farmers  to  put 
things  right  again.  When  they  are  got  straight,  agriculture 
(either  preceding  '  business '  in  its  decay,  or  itself  causing  the 
collapse  in  every  other  trade — who  can  say  ?)  has  got  into  a  bad 
way.  Kents  have  to  go  down.  But  the  rates  stay  up,  and  the 
gas  lamps  continue  to  flaunt  about  the  deserted  residence  of  the 
late  apron-farmer  as  if  he  were  still  entertaining  his  uproarious 
guests  when  he  has  long  since  passed  into  bankruptcy.  A  few 
pampered  and  demoralised  rabbits  play  their  pranks  at  night 
beneath  the  gas  lamps  which  compete  lavishly  with  their  half- 
forgotten  moon.  The  mischievous  race  of  apron-farmers  may 
now  be  classed  with  other  extinct  breeds  of  animals  which 
have  had  their  day.  The  '  fad '  has  long  since  been  discovered  to 
be  too  costly  for  bad  times.  In  its  palmiest  days  it  returned  but 
little  interest  on  the  outlay.  But  it  will  be  long  before  the  harm 
caused  by  the  genus  can  be  repaired,  or  the  fictitious  conditions 
imposed  by  it  on  certain  localities  can  be  entirely  removed. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  in  the  service  of  this  energetic 
dealer  I  was  not  very  idle.  Indeed,  I  had  a  liking  for  hard  work. 
It  was  wearisome  work  sometimes,  travelling  by  train  from  mar- 
ket to  market — though  it  was  then  that  I  first  found  the  full 
benefit  of  being  able  to  read — and  I  greatly  preferred  escorting 
by  road  lots  of  cattle  bought  from  the  different  farmers  to  their 
destinations  on  other  homesteads.  There  was  a  strong  family 
likeness  in  the  cattle  generally,  and  very  little  difference  in  their 
owners ;  but  as  no  two  sheep  are  alike  to  a  shepherd,  so  I  got  in 
time  to  find  slight  differences  in  the  farmers  and  their  establish- 
ments, though  sometimes  it  was  only  in  the  size  of  the  mugs  in 
which  the  inevitable  cider  was  handed  about.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  I  began  to  know  something  about  stock.  My  new 
master,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  interests,  was  naturally  anxious 
that  I  should  gain  some  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  if  I  had 
paid  him  a  premium,  instead  of  drawing  as  I  did  very  fair  weekly 
wages,  he  could  not  possibly  have  taken  more  pains  with  my 

education.     In  B cattle  market,  when  trade  was  dull  and 

butchers  deaf  to  his  blandishments,  we  used  to  fill  up  the  time 
by  making  careful  separate  estimates  of  the  weight  of  the  cattle 
we  had  for  sale.  With  these  estimates  on  next  market  day  we 
would  compare  the  real  weight  as  returned  by  the  butchers  to 
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whom  the  cattle  had  been  sold.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  this, 
as  in  a  dull  market  cattle  are  generally  sold  by  weight.  This 
amusement  was  all  very  well  and  improving  for  me,  but  it  was  a 
great  proof  of  modesty  that  my  master  imagined  that  there  was 
any  room  for  improvement  in  him.  But  I  have  often  noticed 
since  that  men  with  most  knowledge  are  most  anxious  to  acquire 
more.  By  constant  practice  I  got  at  last  to  be  a  fair  judge,  and 
week  by  week  my  estimates  gave  less  cause  for  merriment.  A 
dealer's  appreciation  of  a  joke  is  generally  strictly  limited  to  the 
trade. 

The  21.  18s.  was  now  fast  growing  into  quite  a  respectable 
sum,  which  was  safely  lodged  in  the  savings  bank.  I  had  my 
weekly  wages,  and  farmers  and  others  used  in  addition  often  to 
give  me  a  shilling  or  two.  Some  of  these  donations  were,  I  dare 
say,  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  niggardly  farmers  from  a  wish 
to  induce  me  to  speak  more  favourably  of  their  stock  than  it 
deserved.  If  this  was  so,  I  can  only  say  that  their  tips  might  as 
well  have  remained  in  the  '  avaricious  nooks '  from  which  they 
were  so  unprofitably  extracted.  I  had  some  funny  journeys  about 
the  country  with  cattle.  Once  we  had  bought  a  big  lot  of 
Anglesea  bullocks,  which  I  drove  up  to  Shrewsbury  by  slow 
stages,  but  was  unable  to  sell  there.  Several  other  places  I 
visited  with  them,  but  the  farther  they  walked  the  less  any  one 
would  bid  for  them. 

The  Anglesea  bullocks  passed  into  a  proverb  down  our  way, 
where  it  is  still  the  custom,  instead  of  calling  a  useless  thing  you 
can't  get  rid  of  a  white  elephant  (as  I  have  heard  is  the  case 
elsewhere),  to  call  it  an  Anglesea  bullock.  When  you  have  got 
Anglesea  bullocks  to  part  with,  your  first  object  should  be  to 
persuade  somebody  else  that  he  cannot  prosper  without  them. 

I  had  been  with  the  dealer  about  four  years,  when  he  died 
very  suddenly  from  some  little  ailment  which  he  was  too  careless 
to  attend  to,  or  perhaps  was  obliged  to  neglect,  as  he  was  so  tied 
to  his  business  that  he  could  not  absent  himself,  or  thought  he 
could  not.  Yet,  good  man  as  he  was,  the  world  has  somehow  or 
other  got  on  since  without  him.  He  left  himself  no  margin  of 
strength  at  all,  but  used  himself  up  completely  every  day  before 
bedtime — or,  rather,  before  he  went  to  bed — so  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fight  with,  and  so,  as  I  said,  he  died.  It  seemed  as 
if  very  little  good  had  come  of  all  this  slaving  at  business,  and 
some  people  went  so  far  as  to  pity  him,  in  that,  in  their  view,  he 
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had  got  no  fun  out  of  his  life.  I  certainly  knew  him  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  he  would  have  got  no  enjoyment  out  of  it  in 
any  other  way.  All  men  are  not  similarly  constituted,  and  there 
may  be  professions  generally  thought  less  seductive  than  cattle- 
dealing,  on  the  followers  of  which  a  good  deal  of  pity  is  wasted 
by  men  who  cannot  understand  that  there  are  persons  who,  for- 
tunately for  themselves,  take  a  pride  in  doing  well  whatever  they 
have  to  do.  I  lost  a  good  master  on  the  day  he  died.  To  my 
astonishment,  when  I  went  in  to  see  him  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  put  his  thin  hand  under  his  pillow  and  handed  me  fifty  pounds 
in  ten-pound  notes.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  I  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  hand  for  the  first  and  last  time,  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  His  own  eyes  had  a  weary  look ;  whether  from  illness,  or 
because  he  could  not  go  on  dealing,  or  because  he  was  just  a  little 
tired  of  dealing  and  wished  he  could  have  thought  of  something 
else,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  '  Grod  bless  you ! '  I  said,  but 
the  words  seemed  to  have  very  little  meaning  to  him.  Any 
heaven  without  a  cattle  market  at  least  twice  a  week  he  would 
have  found  very  dull.  He  looked  wearied  and  worn  out,  and 
motioned  me  away.  He  had  been  an  honest  man,  and  had 
wronged  no  one.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  done  much  good,  and 
forgiven  many  who  had  wronged  him.  I  think  his  only  feeling 
with  regard  to  dying  was  a  dread  of  enforced  idleness.  There  are 
many  to  whom  this  would  not  be  a  very  terrifying  prospect. 

Shortly  after  the  funeral,  I  saw  one  of  his  few  relations  who 
had  come  down  to  see  to  his  affairs,  and  told  him  about  the  501. 
I  was  told  that  he  had  asked  for  that  sum,  and  said  that  he  was  going 
to  make  me  a  present  as  a  reward  for  what  he  called  my  zeal.  So  my 
mind  was  easy.  I  did  not  at  first  know  what  to  turn  to.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  drop  to  have  taken  on  with  a  little  second-rate 
dealer  after  having  been  so  long  with  the  chief  of  them.  I  could 
have  got  a  place  directly,  I  dare  say,  as  I  had  now  the  reputation, 
in  addition  to  other  things,  of  being  a  good  man  with  cattle ;  but 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  first  what  I  could  do  on  a  small  farm. 
I  had  with  the  501.  about  2001.  saved.  This  sounds  to  some,  I 
dare  say,  a  great  deal  of  money  for  me  to  have  got  together  almost 
entirely  in  four  years.  But,  as  I  said  before,  my  wages  were  good 
— I  had  learnt  the  lesson  how  to  save — and  many  of  our  customers 
used  to  make  a  practice  of  giving  me  something  whenever  they 
had  a  deal  with  the  master.  I  had  few  expenses,  for  I  almost 
always  got  my  victuals  given  me,  so  it  was  really  no  trouble  to 
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save  money.  There  was  nothing  to  spend  money  on,  except 
drink ;  and  besides  that  I  did  not  care  greatly  for  good  liquor, 
and  had  a  horror  of  the  fearful  stuff  with  which  dealers  in 
general  ruin  their  insides,  if  I  had  spent  my  money  on  drink  I 
should  soon  have  had  to  look  out  for  another  place.  I  willingly 
allow  that  without  some  exceptional  circumstances  I  could  not 
possibly  have  saved  so  much.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  are  always  positions  of  trust,  such  as  that  of  farm-bailiff, 
&c.,  which  bring  better  wages  than  a  common  agricultural  labourer 
can  hope  for  as  long  as  he  remains  such.  These  positions  are  open 
to  men  who  prove  themselves  capable  of  rising.  They  are  to 
many  what  the  good  parson  said  reading  and  writing  would  be 
to  me,  the  first  step  on  the  ladder.  Afterwards,  other  things 
offer ;  but  all  agricultural  labourers  are  not  fitted  to  rise  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  any  profession  where 
all  are  captains,  and  there  is  no  rank  and  file.  It  is  absurd  to  say, 
as  has  been  said  recently,  that  a  married  man  with  a  family  can 
save  enough  out  of  12s.  a  week  to  take  a  small  farm. 

The  farm  that  I  thought  my  self  lucky  to  get  hold  of  consisted  of 
twenty-five  acres  only,  all  grass,  divided  into  five  or  six  little  fields, 
and  with  a  snug  little  homestead  upon  linear  the  high  road.  I  gave 
31.  per  acre  for  it,  besides  paying  rates  and  taxes,  which  were  very 
heavy.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  II.  per  acre  now.  I  will  at  once 
say  that  I  should  speedily  have  lost  my  little  savings  if  I  had  been  a 
common  farmer — I  mean  if  I  had  depended  for  my  rent  on  the 
profits  of  the  few  animals  I  could  have  kept  on  this  little  farm,  or 
the  hay  I  could  have  grown  on  it.  I  soon  got  together  a  little 
connection  as  a  dealer.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  though  sorry  to  have 
to  say  so,  that  it  is  an  unmixed  advantage  to  a  dealer  to  be  tem- 
perate and  sober.  If  he  means  to  be  temperate  he  must  have  a 
cast-iron  will,  while  if  he  is  to  be  the  reverse  he  must  have  a  cast- 
iron  head  and  inside,  so  as  to  be  able  to  drink  with  impunity  the 
awful  stuff  served  at  the  publics  these  men  are  forced  to  frequent. 
Without  these  last  he  would  have  D.T.  in  a  month  or  two.  There 
is  no  profession,  save  that  of  the  *  betting  ring,'  which  demands 
more  strength  of  constitution  than  does  *  dealing.'  The  two  have 
indeed  a  good  deal  in  common.  The  professors  of  both  are 
travelling  night  and  day,  and  must  be  insensible  to  fatigue. 
Competition  is  keen  in  both — in  good  times,  at  least — and  the 
mind  must  be  quickly  made  up.  Brag  and  bluster  go  pretty  far 
with  both — of  course  not  in  an  exception  such  as  my  late  master, 
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a  few  of  whom,  were  it  possible  to  imagine  their  existence,  would 
have  revolutionised  the  trade.  Many  who  felt  envy  of  his  success 
(one  of  these — a  drunken  but  clever  fellow  enough — once  remarked 
to  me  in  a  hurt  tone  that  he  supposed  I  didn't  consider  him  fit  to 

black   D 's  boots,  to  which  I  quite  honestly  replied  that  I 

didn't)  are  alive  and  well,  though  they  get  drunk  after  every 
market  on  the  vilest  of  vile  liquors  ;  and  I  suppose  they  have  now 
ceased  to  feel  any  envy.  I  will  also  say  that  though  I  am  grate- 
ful for  my  educational  advantages,  and  the  taste  implanted  in  me 
by  the  good  parson  for  better  things,  and  even  to  some  extent  for 
the  literature  of  our  country,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  education  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  higher  sort)  will 
sometimes  impair  or  prevent  us  from  educating  memory.  I  have 
known  extraordinary  instances  of  memory  in  working-men  of  which 
we  shall  probably  see  no  more,  since  reading  and  writing  are  making 
the  rising  generation  independent  of  memory,  and  it  is  bad 
economy  to  keep  a  horse  in  the  stable  for  which  you  have  no  work. 
I  once  knew  very  well  a  bailiff  on  a  large  farm,  kept  up  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  (as  will  be  understood  when  I  say  that 
a  portion  of  it  formed  one  of  the  best  hop-gardens  in  the  best  hop 
district  of  England),  all  whose  accounts  were  kept  by  notches  on 
an  old  thatch-peg.  Once  every  fortnight  his  master,  who  lived 
ten  miles  off  on  another  farm,  visited  him ;  and  the  bailiff,  stick 
in  hand,  would  recount  the  history  of  the  fourteen  days.  So 
many  bags  of  wheat  gone ;  so  many  sheep,  &c.,  sold.  He  was 
never  known  to  make  a  mistake,  and  his  master  used  to  amuse 
his  friends  by  trotting  out,  as  it  were,  the  bailiff's  memory,  and 
asking  questions  as  to  the  -farming  affairs  of  past  years.  It  was 
no  trouble  to  the  bailiff,  apparently,  to  recall  the  exact  crops 
grown  on  any  given  field  in  any  given  year,  the  price  paid  for 
them,  and  the  subsequent  treatment.  Betting  men  have  still  a 
good  deal  of  this  power  of  memory,  and  will  tell  you  in  a  moment 
what  horse  won  any  particular  race  in  any  past  year.  The  reten- 
tion of  memory  by  these  last  is  no  exception  to  my  rule,  as  the 
heads  of  betting  men  (who,  to  give  them  their  due,  are  not  un- 
educated according  to  their  lights)  are  used  to  performing  feats 
of  extempore  calculating  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
once  celebrated  calculating  boy. 

I  had  not  been  long  on  my  little  farm  before  I  discovered  that 
the  palmy  days  of  dealing  (and  of  farming  also)  were  passed. 
During  the  'rinderpest'  year — with  which  plague  may  Heaven 
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never  again  see  fit  to  afflict  poor  farmers  and  their  cows  ! — some  of 
us  who  were  in  a  big  way  of  business  made  their  fortunes,  as  the 
whole  trade  was  temporarily  in  the  dealers'  hands.  We  had,  in 
my  part,  fortunately  no  experience  of  genuine  rinderpest,  though 
we  had  a  sham  attack.  Some  of  our  meadows  threw  up,  in  the 
spring,  tall  green  leaves  of  saffron — autumn  crocus  or  colchicum — 
which,  when  it  grew  thickly,  had  quite  the  appearance  of  an  early 
bite,  and  was  irresistible  to  cattle  carelessly  or  through  ignorance 
turned  out  on  fields  where  it  luxuriated.  A  local  landlord,  mis- 
trusting native  talent,  imported  a  new  agent  from  Norfolk — much 
too  grand  a  place,  I  suppose,  for  saffron  to  be  allowed  to  colonise. 
In  the  spring  the  new  agent  caused  to  be  turned  out  on  the  home 
farm  a  lot  of  poor  hungry  store  cattle  with  which  I  had  just  sup- 
plied him.  In  a  day  or  two  we  heard,  to  our  dismay,  that  the 
Government  inspector  had  been  sent  for  to  examine  the  herd,  and 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  attacked  with  rinderpest.  He  straight- 
way ordered  the  whole  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty,  to  be  pole-axed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  relief, 
not  unmingled  with  laughter  at  the  agent's  and  inspector's 
expense,  when  it  was  decided  by  local  judges,  from  the  best  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  that  it  was  only  a  case  of  our  old 
friend  '  saffron.'  It  must  have  been  long  before  the  agent  forgot 
the  qualities  of  that  previously  unknown  herb. 

The  most  modest  of  men  are  apt  to  thank  themselves  for  their 
successes.  But  on  looking  into  them  we  often,  if  honest,  have  to 
acknowledge  that,  without  some  event  with  which  our  merits  had 
little,  or  more  probably  nothing,  to  do,  our  virtues  might  have 
wasted  their  sweetness.  For  instance,  if  nobody  died  there  would 
be  few  vacancies,  and  scarcely  any  promotions,  since  those  who 
have  gained  a  position  are  seldom  eager  to  retire  from  it,  and 
are  not  often  called  to  account  for  errors  which  it  requires  some 
courage  in  the  new  aspirants  to  expose.  A  man  may  be  wearied 
with  readiness  to  step  into  the  Siloam  of  patronage  or  promotion, 
but  cannot  always  depend  on  help  down  the  steps.  At  a  turning- 
point  for  me,  a  self-taught  but  capable  man,  who  had  risen  from 
estate  carpenter  to  the  post  of  manager  on  a  neighbouring  estate, 
died  very  suddenly  in  middle  age.  Farming  troubles  were  in 
the  air,  and  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  received  a  note  one 

morning,  asking  me  to  meet  Colonel  in  B next  week, 

after  market.  I  attended  as  requested,  and  he  then  and  there  paid 
me  the  great  compliment  of  offering  me  the  agency  of  his  estate. 
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I  accepted  it  not  without  some  inward  trembling,  after  it  had 
been  shown  to  me  that  I  was  at  least  as  likely  to  prove  capable 
of  doing  what  was  required  as  the  man  just  departed.  I  stood 
well  at  the  time  with  both  small  and  large  farmers.  The  majority 
of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  were  of  the  former  description,  and 
held  from  50  to  120  acres.  I  will  at  once  say  that  I  have  not 
had,  and  I  hope  my  employer  has  never  had,  cause  to  regret  my 
decision.  He  was  a  first-rate  man,  who  had  served  in  the  army 

in  his  youth,  and  was  now  M.P.  for ,  but  he  resided  mostly 

in  London,  and  only  by  fits  and  starts  did  he  show  much  interest 
in  his  farming  affairs.  To  his  credit  I  will  say  that  never  did  he 
behave  harshly  to  a  tenant.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
reduced  his  rents,  without  flinching,  quite  40  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  and  his  tenants  are  in  as  good  a  position  as  most.  Far 
too  little  has  been  said  of  the  honourable  and  self-denying  way  in 
which  landlords  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  unfortu- 
nately got  possession  of  land,  and  who  treat  their  tenants  as  if 
they  were  so  much  hardware)  have  behaved  in  the  present  crisis. 
It  must  be  seen,  however,  that  no  reduction,  even  down  to  total 
remission  of  rent,  will  meet  cases,  now  arising  on  all  sides,  where 
the  profits  of  a  farm  are  frequently  insufficient,  under  the  best 
management,  to  meet  rates,  taxes,  and  necessary  expenditure, 
putting  rent  altogether  out  of  the  question.  What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  to  become  of  the  landlord  ?  Abolish  him,  some  say. 
Yes ;  but  substitute  whom  ?  Those  who  advocate  the  substitu- 
tion of  local  authorities  elected  by  ratepayers  for  the  old  landlords 
should  remember  that  in  public  bodies  kindheartedness  and 
generosity,  if  they  could  be  imagined  to  exist,  would  be  crimes 
punishable  by  prosecution.  I  am  doubtless  a  poor  politician — I 
hate  the  name — but  I  can  plainly  see  that  agriculture  must  go  to 
the  wall  unless  something  is  done  for  it,  and  that  quickly. 

I  had,  perhaps,  the  less  trouble  in  giving  satisfaction  to  my 
new  employer,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
neighbours  were  worse  off.  A  big  agent  who  looked  after  quite  a 
number  of  estates — it  was  our  friend  of  the  mock  rinderpest,  in 
fact — had  a  sort  of  factory  near  us  from  which  he  turned  out  any 
number  of  young  men  warranted  capable  of  anything  under  the 
sun.  These  boys,  who  had  generally  been  first  proved  to  be 
incapable  of  passing  the  preliminary  examination  required  by 
some  other  profession,  were  sent  to  be  trained  as  land  agents,  as 
the  fool  of  a  family  used  to  be  sent  to  sea,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
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with  less  ultimate  success.  They  paid  a  big  premium  on  arriving, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  they  shot  and  hunted  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  were  chiefly  useful,  though  by  their  superior 
airs  and  graces  most  obnoxious  to  the  young  farmers,  at  the 
annual  ball.  As  they  occasionally  accompanied  the  agent  on 
horseback  around  the  estates  that  he  superintended,  during  which 
circuits  they  amused  themselves  by  '  larking '  while  he  attended 
to  the  necessary  details,  the  agent  thought  himself  justified  at  an 
early  date  in  pronouncing  them  fit  to  manage  estates  in  parts  of 
England  of  which  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  they  knew 
nothing  at  all.  I  cannot  remember  that  the  agent  showed  any 
great  desire  to  settle  them  in  close  proximity  to  himself.  Some 
of  them  might,  indeed,  have  done  him  little  credit.  I  never  used 
to  hear  much  as  to  how  they  got  on  in  their  new  positions.  But 
after  a  certain  or  uncertain  number  of  costly  mistakes  even  a 
fool,  unless  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  usual,  may  get  inoculated 
with  a  few  simple  facts.  If  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  usual  he  is 
excused  as  such.  The  knowledge  that  these  young  gentlemen 
were  my  competitors  gave  me  confidence  in  my  new  life,  though 
I  hope  it  never  made  me  careless. 

I  now  had  a  comfortable  little  house  near  the  entrance  to  the 
small  park  surrounding  the  Hall,  which  was  generally  unoccupied 
for  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year  except  by  a  servant  or  two. 
It  was  a  pretty  little  house,  and  only  wanted  one  thing — a 
mistress.  Where  to  get  that  one  thing  I  didn't  know.  I  was, 
indeed,  far  from  the  days  when  the  rabbit-catcher's  daughter  had 
thought  it  possible  to  make  a  conquest  of  me.  Coming  home  to 
my  solitary  dinner,  I  would  hurry  over  it,  making  notes  mean- 
while by  the  side  of  my  plate  of  my  routine  of  duties  for  next  day. 
I  got  so  accustomed  to  using  this  time  of  the  day  for  business 
mementoes  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  drop  the  practice 
since,  to  <  somebody's  '  occasional  annoyance. 

After  dinner  I  used  to  put  all  work  away,  and  try  to  enjoy 
myself.  I  was  not  without  some  few  good  standard  works,  and 
by  my  fireside,  with  my  dog,  my  pipe,  and  my  book,  I  did  not, 
perhaps,  look  an  object  for  pity.  But  it  was  dull  work.  All  day 
I  was  busy  enough  from  morning  to  night,  and  if  nothing  special 
offered  I  would  invent  something,  or  even  do  to-day  what  might 
as  well,  or  better,  have  been  done  to-morrow.  But  the  hours 
passed  slowly  at  night.  Sometimes  I  got  hold  of  a  book  which 
made  me  oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  squire's  library 

8—5 
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was  generously  put  at  my  disposal.  Unfortunately — or  fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  since  it  made  me  look  out  for  myself — the  squire, 
judging  from  the  contents  of  his  shelves,  had  never  been  much 
of  a  reader,  unless,  indeed,  he  carried  his  pet  books  about  with 
him.  His  library  chiefly  consisted  of  doubtless  excellent,  if  very 
ancient,  religious  works,  and  a  number  of  classics  remaining  from 
his  Oxford  days,  and  an  old  Encyclopaedia,  which  I  imagined  a 
treasure  till  I  discovered  accidentally  (before  I  had  made  much 
progress  through  its  very  readable  articles)  that  it  had  been  long 

superseded.     But  the   library  at  the  town  of  B contained 

almost  everything  that  could  be  required  by  students,  advanced 
or  the  opposite,  and  to  this  I  had  access.  Sometimes,  I  confess,  I 
went  to  sleep  soon  after  dinner  in  my  chair  by  the  fire,  whether  from 
the  effects  of  fresh  air  or  of  the  book  I  happened  to  be  studying 
I  cannot  say.  Though  I  seldom  went  out  in  the  evening,  I  got 
by  degrees  to  know  the  better  sort  of  people  about,  who,  though 
knowing  perfectly  well  from  what  I  had  risen,  yet  did  not  allow 
the  knowledge  to  appear  in  their  treatment  of  me,  if  I  except  what 
to  a  sensitive  mind  might  have  seemed  an  occasional  effort  on  their 
part  to  talk  down  to  me.  It  was  my  determination  that  the 
cause  for  this,  if  it  existed,  should  be  removed. 

Our  village  rector — once  more  I  was  to  be  indebted  for  aid  to 
a  parson — was  a  man  of  a  far  different  sort  to  the  one  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  before.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  parsons  for  some 
years.  Our  rector  hated  society,  and  sat  indoors  over  his  books, 
spectacles  on  nose,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  his  establishment  consisted  of  an  old  butler,  who 
also  performed  many  other  offices,  and  a  housekeeper  of  mature 
years,  who  had  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy,  and,  indeed,  looked 
on  him  as  a  boy  still  and  one  who  was  hardly  accountable  for  his 
actions  and  still  required  a  nurse  as  of  old.  A  few  months  after 
my  arrival,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  render  the  rector  a 
small  service  on  some  question  connected  with  his  glebe,  which  he 
was  totally  unfit  to  manage  (as  he  once  told  me,  all  he  knew  of 
farming  he  had  learnt  from  Virgil),  and  he  afterwards,  to  the 
general  surprise,  came  out  of  his  shell  and  tried  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  me.  I  am  afraid  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  art. 
But  finding  me  one  winter's  evening  poring,  half  asleep,  over  a 
book  by  my  fireside,  he  expressed  astonishment  that  I  should  ever 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  reading.  I  told 
him  all  about  my  old  friend  in  C dale,  and  how  anxious  I  had 
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been  ever  since  I  had  known  him  to  do  what  I  could  to  improve 
myself.  After  that  he  used  often  to  call  (I  am  quite  sure,  entirely 
on  my  account,  for  there  could  have  been  little  pleasure  to  him 
then  in  associating  with  me),  and  in  the  kindest  way  he  took  care 
to  model  his  talk  so  that  I  could  profit  by  it,  while  he  avoided  as 
carefully  as  possible  the  appearance  of  talking  to  me  as  to  a  literary 
babe.  He  soon  began  to  take  charge  of  my  reading,  mentioning 
at  almost  each  visit  some  book  he  thought  I  should  read  next. 
To  this,  I  am  sure,  he  gave  his  mind.  He  certainly  put  me 
through  a  most  useful  and  interesting  course  of  reading.  In  a 
year  or  so  I  began  to  have  ideas  on  literary  matters  which  I  was 
sometimes  bold  enough  to  bring  out  even  before  him.  I  found 
my  views  generally  amused  him ;  once  or  twice  they  made  him 
think,  and  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  with  a  sigh,  that  what  he 
called  my  broad  and  practical  ideas  were  more  human  and  robust 
than  those  of  the  cloister,  by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant  his  own. 
After  a  time  I  began  to  read  some  of  the  poets,  and  entirely  new 
feelings  awoke  in  me  as  in  the  breast  of  a  traveller  in  a  new 
country.  At  this  study  I  think  I  soon  distanced  the  rector,  whose 
dry  and  matter-of-fact  nature  it  doubtless  was  which  caused  him 
to  prefer  prose,  though  I  tried  to  show  him  on  several  occasions 
that  prose  writers,  and  even  historians,  have  as  much  imagination, 
and  are  as  little  inclined  to  be  particular  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
statements,  as  any  poet  of  them  all.  There  is  something  to  love 
in  every  man  when  you  get  to  know  him,  or  in  almost  every  man. 
Who  could  help  loving  the  man,  whose  kind  and  tender  heart  was 
on  his  sleeve,  every  time  he  caressed  his  valued  tomes  before 
reluctantly  putting  them  away  for  the  day  ?  Poor  fellow !  he  had 
nothing  less  inanimate  to  caress.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  he  was  to  be 
pitied  for  that.  It  is  only  the  loved  ones  who  can  inflict  pain. 

In  summer  it  was  not  quite  such  melancholy  work.  I  could 
keep  out  of  doors  until  almost  bed-time.  It  was  a  great  neigh- 
bourhood for  lawn-tennis,  which  game  had  just  become  the  rage. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  party  or  two  being  held,  to 
which  I  often  got  invitations.  I  seldom,  however,  availed  myself 
of  them,  my  education  in  that  line  having  been  neglected.  I  did 
fairly  well  now  on  horseback,  having  commenced  with  a  quiet  cob 
which  had  belonged  to  my  predecessor ;  yet  I  had  no  mind  to  begin 
to  learn  lawn-tennis,  and  to  get  laughed  at  by  the  smart  young 
farmers'  daughters  and  their  brothers  who  had  got  the  start  of 
me  by  a  year  or  two.  I  confess  that  at  first  I  attended  a  few  of 
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these  parties  and  looked  rather  eagerly  round  to  see  if  among 
these  blooming  damsels  might  be  found  one  who  would  make  home 
a  little  more  cheerful,  or  at  all  events  a  little  less  dull,  to  me. 
But  there  was  always  something  wanting  to  my  eye,  though  I  know 
well  that  the  least  charming  of  the  young  ladies  would  have  been 
generally  considered  good  enough,  if  not  too  good,  for  one  who  had 
risen  from  the  plough.  Certain  it  is  that  my  fancy — to  put  my 
heart  out  of  the  question — was  never  touched,  and  that  I  soon  gave 
up  going  to  parties  at  all.  Nor  do  I  think  that  my  absence  was 
greatly  deplored. 

About  this  time  a  little  adventure  happened  to  me  which 
finally  demolished  all  chances  that  any  of  our  local  belles  might 
have  possessed.  I  had  to  go  to  London  to  see  the  Colonel  on 
business.  I  had  several  times  previously  been  to  London,  but 
always  found  that  I  liked  the  country  best,  so  was  making  my 
way  back  to  the  station  as  soon  as  our  business  was  concluded. 
Walking  as  fast  as  I  could  go  up  Piccadilly,  I  was  slowly  passed 
by  a  four-wheeler,  the  driver  of  which  was  keeping  close  to  the 
kerbstone,  and  something  that  I  saw  in  the  four-wheeler  made  my 
heart  beat  as  it  had  not  done  for  ten  years.  A  lady  was  sitting 
nearest  the  window  on  the  back  seat  of  the  cab,  her  face  half 
turned  from  me  as  if  she  was  talking  to  some  one  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  her.  I  was  certain  in  a  moment  that  the  lady  was  no 
other  than  Miss  Brown.  I  followed  the  cab  without  thinking ; 
had  I  given  myself  time  for  thought  I  should  perhaps  not  have 
done  so.  The  cab  was  going  at  no  breakneck  speed,  and  I  easily 
kept  it  in  view  until  I  hailed  a  hansom,  the  driver  of  which  I 
directed  to  follow  the  four-wheeler. 

By  the  disgusted  look  which  the  smart  driver  gave  me,  I  judge 
that  hansom  cabs  are  not  often  set  to  watch  four-wheelers.  How- 
ever, his  penance  was  not  to  be  a  long  one.  Presently  the  four- 
wheeler  turned  under  an  archway  to  the  right,  and  entered  a 
square,  where  it  drew  up  at  a  portico,  at  which  the  lady  and  a 
younger  one  who  accompanied  her  alighted.  Seeing  that  it  was 
some  place  of  exhibition,  I  also  paid  off  my  cabman  and  followed 
them.  I  hurried  up  the  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  I  was  delayed 
for  a  short  time,  as  a  group  of  persons  were  passing  through  the 
turnstile.  When  I  had  paid  and  passed  through,  the  two  ladies 
had  disappeared.  I  hurried  breathlessly  through  two  or  three 
rooms  hung  with  pictures  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  room  was 
crowded  with  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  latter 
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of  whom  were  mostly  inspecting  the  pictures,  while  the  former 
inspected  each  other.  People  dawdled  about  so,  and  stood  here 
and  there  in  such  impassable  crowds,  round  some  celebrated  pic- 
ture, I  suppose,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  along,  and  I  got  stared  at 
a  good  deal,  not,  as  I  at  first  feared,  on  account  of  my  countrified 
dress,  but  I  think  because  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  place 
who  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  could  see  that  finding  any- 
body here,  though  a  matter  of  tolerable  certainty  in  the  end, 
might  be  a  labour  of  some  time.  It  was  quite  possible  for  me  to 
follow  the  object  of  my  search  from  room  to  room,  keeping  always 
a  room  behind  until  she  departed,  when  I  might  have  the  satis- 
faction, if  I  was  lucky,  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  skirts  as  she 
passed  out.  I  hit,  therefore,  upon  what  I  considered  a  more 
feasible  plan.  Taking  my  seat  opposite  a  picture  which,  though 
I  could  see  nothing  of  it,  I  judged,  from  the  swaying  and  push- 
ing crowds  struggling  for  a  peep,  to  be  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  exhibition,  I  waited  patiently  for  the  time  when  the 
lady  I  was  seeking  should  arrive  and  give  it,  as  she  doubtless 
would,  a  minute  of  her  time.  Soothed  by  the  perpetual  swishing 
of  the  ladies'  dresses  as  they  swept  by  me,  I  almost  think  I  must 
have  dropped  off  for  a  minute  or  two  into  a  half- doze.  I  was  on 

the  farm  in  C dale  again.     It  was  evening.     The  farmer  had 

just  driven  up  in  his  gig,  from  which  a  young  lady  was  descend- 
ing. She  passed  quickly  through  the  little-used  front  door  which 
creaked  so  when  it  was  opened,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  I  woke 
with  a  start  (or  rather  came  to  life  again — I  don't  think  I  had  been 
asleep),  and,  after  looking  carefully  round  the  room,  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  opposite  wall.  A  man  whose  taste  in  pictures  is  unedu- 
cated, as  mine  was  and  is,  will  care  most  for  representations  of 
what  he  knows  best.  I  had  chanced  on  a  whole  group  of  farming 
pictures.  To  the  left  was  a  very  tolerable  donkey,  munching 
away  complacently  at  a  very  real  thistle.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  painters  still  believed  that  donkeys  eat  thistles.  It  is  a 
sadly  sceptical  age.  To  my  right  was  a  reckless  mower  cutting  his 
legs  off  with  all  his  might  in  a  fine  field  of  mowing-grass  nearly 
two  inches  high — not  a  very  paying  crop  for  a  rate-supported 
small  holding.  The  mower  had  missed  his  legs  by  a  miracle  this 
time,  and  his  scythe  had  got  far  away  behind  him,  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  about  it.  I  shuddered  to  think  what  the  con- 
sequences must  be  if  he  was  rash  enough  to  make  another  stroke. 
The  picture  was,  however,  as  like  mowing  as  the  statements  in 
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some  political  pamphlets  are  like  farming.  If  the  pamphlets  were 
to  be  illustrated,  I  thought,  here  is  the  man  to  do  it.  The  crowds 
were  still  pushing  and  surging  round  the  picture  which  I  supposed 
to  be  a  famous  one,  and  which  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Thanking  my 
stars  that  I  had  decided  on  waiting  at  a  part  where  my  services  as 
agricultural  critic  might  be  of  some  use,  I  looked  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  studying  or  trying  to  study  the  famous  picture,  and 
saw  high  up  a  picture  which  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  exhibi- 
tion together. 

A  blue  hill  in  the  distance,  behind  which  the  setting  sun 
of  a  dark  November  day  was  going  down  in  clouds ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  country  was  broken  up  into  fields  divided  by  wide 
straggling  hedges.  There  was  the  rough,  rushy,  bluish  pasture, 
the  grey  unploughed  stubble,  and  in  the  foreground  a  team  of 
three  horses  standing  perfectly  still  in  a  wet  furrow  ploughed 
in  the  clay  soil ;  one  of  the  horses  was  a  grey,  and  I  thought 
of  old  Captain,  though  it  was  not  much  like  him.  The  plough- 
man stood  with  his  back  to  the  plough,  on  which  he  was  leaning, 
and  his  face  turned  towards  the  hill.  His  boy  was  standing  by 
the  team,  whip  in  hand,  as  if  wondering  when  the  order  would 
be  given  to  move  on.  The  twitch  ran  like  thick  white  threads 
through  the  furrow,  and  if  the  horses  had  been  started  I  should 
have  expected  to  hear  the  sharp  tear  of  the  share  through  it. 
There  was  no  sunshine  at  all  on  horses  or  ploughman,  which 
were  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill ;  and  the  picture,  for  all  that  it 
was  so  lifelike,  was  as  sad  and  gloomy  as  a  picture  could  be. 
The  cloudy  sunset,  the  lifeless  horses,  and  the  dreamy  ploughman 
with  his  side-face  towards  me  were  quite  moving  in  their  hope- 
less sadness.  I  got  up  to  examine  it  better,  but  when  I  got 
nearer  found  I  could  not  see  it  at  all,  and  so  passed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  to  get  a  better  view.  It  was  rather  curious  that 
I  should  meet  Miss  Brown  after  so  many  years  in  front  of  the 
picture  which  might  almost  have  been  meant  for  the  old  clay  farm 
where  I  first  saw  her. 

I  looked  at  her  and  bashfully  raised  my  hat.  She  had  evidently 
no  recollection  of  me  at  all,  and  a  confused  look  came  over  her 
face.  She  had  grown  more  womanly,  and  more  lovely,  if  possible, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  mistaking  her.  A  charming 
blush  appeared,  then  a  little  look  in  the  eyes  as  of  half-doubtful 
recognition,  which  gave  way  to  surprise,  which  again  became  con- 
fused. She  bowed  and  passed  on  with  her  companion. 
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What  to  do  now?  Was  she  to  be  found  after  so  long  only 
that  she  might  be  as  quickly  lost  again  ?  Should  I  follow  her  ? 
I  looked  back  for  an  instant  at  the  picture  of  the  disconsolate 
ploughman.  A  change  had  come  over  it — a  ray  of  sunlight 
descending  through  who  knows  which  skylight,  after  having  been 
strained  through  who  can  tell  what  thickness  of  smoke  and  fog ; 
but  still  a  ray  for  all  that.  Was  it  fancy,  or  was  there  now  a 
smile  on  the  ploughman's  face  in  place  of  despair  ?  His  eyes 
were  now  looking  towards  the  hill,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  some 
one  coming  over  it.  Lighted  up  by  the  ray  of  light  he  looked 
quite  different.  Well;  there  was  a  difference  in  me  too.  No 
wonder  she  did  not  know  me.  I  was  glad  now  she  had  not  recog- 
nised me.  She  would  have  known  me  quickly  enough  in  my  old 
dress,  and  I  dare  swear  would  not  have  passed  me  by.  It  was 
some  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  was  now  a  more  fit  subject  for 
recognition.  That  look  of  surprise  in  her  face !  Did  she  know 
me  after  all  ?  I  would  at  least  see  where  she  lived,  and  find  out 
if  I  could  what  her  circumstances  were.  She  might  be  married — 
but  what  to  me  if  she  were  ?  Yet  something  told  me  surely  that 
she  was  not  married.  All  this  in  a  moment.  It  was  a  matter  of  but 
another  second  or  two — the  room  had  thinned  somewhat  within 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour — for  me  to  find  myself  a  few  yards 
behind  her.  She  never  looked  back  or  turned  her  eyes  to  either 
side.  She  appeared  to  be  hurrying  her  companion  along,  yet 
walked  as  if  somewhat  upset  and  overcome.  The  top  of  the  stairs 
was  reached.  They  passed  through  the  turnstile,  descended  the 
steps,  and  entered  a  cab  at  the  entrance.  I  kept  behind  the 
pillars  of  the  porch  till  they  were  gone,  when  I  once  more 
followed  their  cab  as  I  had  followed  it  before.  This  time  the 
chase  was  a  much  longer  one.  We  passed  up  Piccadilly,  turned 
to  the  right,  and  down  through  some  narrow  streets,  when  suddenly 
I  saw  we  were  passing  a  church  I  had  noticed  before.  I  knew  very 
few  buildings  in  London  by  sight,  with  the  exception  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's.  Emerging  from  the  narrow  streets,  we 
entered  another  lined  on  each  side  with  fashionable  shops,  pur- 
veyors, &c.,  to  Her  Majesty  almost  all  of  them.  Then  turning  to 
the  right,  we  entered  a  large  square  with  the  usual  garden  in  the 
middle.  Squares  are  all  alike  to  countrymen,  as  sheep  are  to 
townsfolk,  but  on  the  corner  house  I  read  a  name  I  knew.  The 
cab  drove  round  two  sides  of  the  square  and  stopped  before  a 
house  which  was  as  like  other  houses  to  left  and  right  of  it  as  one 
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square  is  like  another  square.  Here  the  ladies  descended,  paid 
the  driver,  and,  opening  the  door  with  a  latch-key,  entered.  The 
cab  drove  off,  the  door  closed  behind  them.  It  was  the  house 
where  I  had  been  in  the  morning — the  house  of  Colonel . 

I  speedily  resolved — if  in  my  state  of  mind  anything  I  did 
could  be  said  to  be  resolved  on — not  to  leave  London  that  night. 
I  went  back  to  my  hotel.  There  I  dined  alone — dined  without 
eating  anything — in  a  state  of  excitement  which  bewildered  me. 
*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  asked  myself  as  I  fidgeted  about,  or 
sprang  up  from  the  dinner-table  to  reseat  myself  immediately, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  German  waiter  and  the  admiration  of  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  gold  eye-glass  who  was  dining  at  the  same 
table,  and  who  eyed  me  as  if  he  was  a  mad  doctor  (which  he  may 
have  been  for  aught  I  know)  diagnosing  a  patient.  Perhaps, 
unless  highly  fee'd,  the  old  gentleman  would  not  have  thought  me 
a  madman  if  he  had  known  all.  I  had  met  once  again,  after  so 
many  years,  the  being  who  had  always  represented  to  me  all  that 
was  pure  and  noble  in  woman;  one  to  whom  I  felt  myself  as 
much  indebted  for  the  changes  that  had  come  to  my  life  as  to  my 
various  friendly  parsons.  The  changes  that  made  me  not  ashamed 
to  meet  her,  and  yet — oh,  spite  of  fate ! — prevented  her  from 
knowing  me.  I  had  met  her  again.  I  did  not  attempt  to  explain 

to  myself  the  fact  that  she  had  entered  Colonel 's  house  as  if 

she  were  an  inmate.  That  puzzle  I  knew  would  not  take  long  to 
decipher. 

When  I  had  finished  my  dinner,  or  rather  when  the  waiter 
gave  up  asking  me  to  eat,  I  rose  and  went  out.  W^here  I  went  I 
do  not  remember,  but  I  found  myself  about  midnight  opposite 

Colonel 's  house  again.  The  lights  were  out.  Everybody  had 

apparently  retired  for  the  night.  That  was  of  no  consequence. 
She  was  there,  and  to-morrow  I  would  know  more. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Colonel 's  family,  no  reason  having 

hitherto  occurred  for  their  introduction.  And,  indeed,  I  knew 
very  little  about  it  myself.  He  was  a  widower,  and  I  knew  he  had 
two  daughters,  but  I  had  never  seen  them.  On  the  few  occasions 

on  which  Colonel had  been  at  the  Hall  since  my  engagement, 

he  had  been  alone,  and  I  understood  from  him  that  his  daughters 
were  abroad.  They  were  coming  down,  I  knew,  for  next  winter. 
But  how  to  account  for  Miss  Brown's  presence  in  his  house  ?  I 
wisely  put  speculation  on  one  side.  I  was  never  very  fond  of 
puzzling  over  the  superscription  of  a  letter  when  I  could  solve  the 
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mystery  by  breaking  the  seal.  I  went  to  bed,  and  no  one  will 
suppose  I  could  fancy  myself  in  love  when  I  say  I  went  to  sleep 
directly,  and  slept  till  morning  without  the  ghost  of  a  dream. 

It  would  be  easy  to  feign — but  I  was  not  fond  of  feigning — 

some  forgotten  detail  of  business  to  excuse  a  call  on  Colonel 

(who  supposed  me  safely  out  of  town)  next  morning.  I  arrived 
at  the  house  before  he  had  left  it  after  breakfast.  He  appeared 
surprised  when  I  was  shown  into  his  study,  and  waited  for  me  to 
announce  my  business.  He  looked  a  little  impatient  when  I  did 
not  do  so  as  quickly  as  usual.  The  fact  is,  I  was  thinking  it  over 
in  my  mind.  The  Colonel,  I  said  to  myself,  likes  straightforward 
dealing,  so  here  goes. 

'  I  have  not  come  on  your  business  to-day,  sir,'  I  said  at 
last,  '  but  to  ask  you  to  explain  for  me  a  little  mystery  which 
I  don't  understand.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  waggoner 

in  S shire — a  great  many  years  ago  it  seems  now — a  young 

lady  came  to  stay  with  a  Mr.  Smith,  the  farmer  I  worked  for. 
I  thought  a  great  deal  of  her ' — (I  didn't  want  to  make  him 
laugh  by  saying  how  much  I  thought  of  her ;  the  Colonel  had  pro- 
bably ceased  to  believe  in  angels) — <  and  I've  never  forgotten  her. 
She  it  was,  and  the  parson  there,  who  made  me  wish  and  strive  so 
to  become  something  better  than  a  ploughman ' — (the  Colonel  began 
to  look  interested,  and  ceased  smoking  his  cigar).  'I  have  lost  sight 
of  her  all  these  years,  and  had  long  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  see- 
ing her  again ;  but  yesterday  I  met  her  at  the  Koyal  Academy 
Exhibition,  or  rather'  (for  that  was  not  quite  correct)  '  I  met  her  in 
Piccadilly  and  followed  her.  She  did  not  know  me  when  I  bowed 
to  her.  It  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  she  had.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  Was  I  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  ever  ?  I  did  better  than  that ; 
I  followed  her  once  more,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  saw  her  arrive 
at  this  house,  and  pass  in  as  if  she  lived  here.  And  now  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  who  Miss  Brown  is,  and  what  she  is  doing  here.  I 
hope  you  don't  think  I've  done  wrong,  or  that  what  I  am  asking 
you  is  wrong.  But  I  know  if  you  think  so  you'll  say  so.' 

The  Colonel  got  up  from  his  chair,  his  cigar  had  gone  out,  and 
before  he  said  anything  he  quietly  lit  it  again,  and  strolled  to  the 
mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  to  make  sure,  I  suppose,  that  it  was 
well  alight.  As  the  Colonel  stood  with  his  back  to  me  looking  at 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  for  a  moment  in 
the  mirror,  and  saw  that  he  was  laughing  silently,  but  so  heartily 
that  he  had  at  last  to  take  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  again. 
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Whether  he  caught  my  look  of  surprise  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
he  became  in  an  instant  grave  as  a  judge,  and,  wheeling  round 
in  military  fashion,  faced  me  again.  He  came  forward  and  held 
out  his  hand.  I  thought  his  grip  was  a  more  friendly  one  than 
usual. 

6  You  did  quite  right,  quite  right,'  he  said  ;  c  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  not  try  to  find  out  about  an  old  acquaintance,  particularly 
as  you  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  Your  feelings,  I  am  sure,  do  you 
honour.'  Here  he  suddenly  broke  off.  '  And  now  you  must 
excuse  me  for  awhile,  I  have  to  go  out.  By-the-bye,'  as  I  looked, 
I  suppose,  rather  disappointed,  '  will  you  be  kind  enough,  if  you 
can  spare  time,  to  look  in  at  lunch-time — I  have  something  to 
arrange  about  before  you  go  down  ?  I  suppose  you'll  go  this 
evening  ? ' 

Well,  I  w as  disappointed.  What  did  I  want  with  his 
lunch  ?  and  what  was  I  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  I  will  go  and 
look  at  the  ploughman  again,  I  said  to  myself  when  I  got  out  in 
the  street.  So  I  went  and  looked  at  the  ploughman,  who,  poor 
fellow!  was  just  as  gloomy  as  ever  again,  and  had  forgotten  the 
little  ray  which  had  so  changed  him  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  knew  better  than  to  be  unpunctual  at  lunch.  Precisely  at 
the  appointed  hour  I  was  shown  into  the  Colonel's  study.  There 
was  nobody  there.  Soon  the  gong  sounded,  and  the  butler  came 
in  and  told  me  that  lunch  was  ready,  and  would  I  please  walk  into 
the  dining-room.  I  did  so.  The  Colonel  stood  on  the  rug  with 
his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace,  and  two  ladies  were  standing  by 
one  of  the  windows.  The  Colonel  came  forward.  '  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  daughter  Ellen  and  to  Miss  Brown.'  The  ladies 
turned  from  the  window,  and  of  course  they  were  the  two  ladies 

I  had  seen  at  the  picture-gallery.  '  Mr.  ,'  continued  the 

Colonel,  *  is  my  agent  at  B .'  The  Colonel  must  have  said 

something  in  preparation,  for  Miss  Brown  came  forward  with  a 
blush  and  held  out  her  hand. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,'  she  said,  ( I  have  so  often 
thought  of  you,  and  wondered  what  you  were  doing.  I  always 
felt  you  would  do  well  if  you  had  a  chance.  But  how  was  it 
possible  that  I  should  recognise  you  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  Yet  I  recognised  you,'  I  said  ;  *  and  do  you  know,  I  fancied 
for  a  moment  that  you  knew  me.' 

6 1  seemed,'  she  replied,  '  to  know  your  face,  and  yet  could  not 
remember  where  I  had  met  you.  Besides,  you  are  much  altered. 
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You  have  gone  on  improving  ever  since  I  saw  you,  'while  I ' 

Here  she  sighed. 

The  conversation  was  broken  off  by  a  peremptory  call  from  the 
Colonel,  who  was  seated  at  the  lunch-table.  But  when  the  meal 
was  over  he  kindly  went  out,  and  I  stayed  for  an  hour  and  had  the 
most  delightful  talk  I  had  ever  had  in  my  life.  Miss  Brown's 
father  had  died  some  years  ago.  He  had  been  considered  well  off, 
but  at  his  death  there  was  found  to  be  very  little  left,  so  she 
determined  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  She  had  been  tolerably 
happy,  she  told  me,  having  fortunately  chanced  on  people  who 
had  treated  her  as  a  friend,  and  a  few  months  since  she  had  taken 
the  situation  of  governess,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  companion, 

to   Colonel 's  daughters.     For  all  that  she  insisted  so  on  her 

having  been  so  happy  and  fortunate,  I  thought  it  very  possible 
that  the  happiness  had  sprung  more  from  herself  than  others. 
There  were  some  lines  on  her  face,  too,  which  should  not 
have  been  there.  She  had  grown  quieter  and  more  thoughtful- 
looking,  and  I  fancied  that  sometimes  her  smile  was  more  grave 
than  gay.  I  told  her,  of  course,  much  about  my  own  good  fortune. 
I  did  not  then  say  how  much  of  it  I  attributed  to  her.  Something 
might  well  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  She  would  be  down 
in  the  country  soon,  and  occasions  I  felt  sure  would  arise.  If  not 
I  should  have  to  manufacture  them.  We  parted  like  old  friends, 
as  indeed  we  were.  Some  old  friends  who  are  always  together 
have  their  little  quarrels  and  disagreements,  as  is  natural.  Once 
in  a  year  or  so  they  may  think  scorn  of  each  other — soon  to 
repent,  it  may  be ;  but  my  thoughts  had  been  true  to  her  all 
along. 

When  she  came  to  the  country  I  heard  more  of  her  history. 
We  talked  over  our  lives  together,  and  I  could  see  that  she 
was  pleased  and  proud  that  I  attributed  my  rise  partly  to  her. 
One  day  I  asked  her  if  she  would  add  one  more  blessing  to  the 
life  she  had  already  done  so  much  to  brighten.  The  consequence 
of  the  answer  was  that  the  Colonel's  daughters  lost  their  governess, 
though  not,  I  trust,  their  friend. 
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THE  origin  of  billiards,  like  that  of  Topsy,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
No  doubt  the  game  '  growed '  into  its  present  shape  ;  but  whence 
it  sprang  no  deponent  (who  can  be  relied  on)  sayeth.  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  been  credited  by  various  writers 
with  the  invention  of  the  game.  The  safe  conclusion  is  that 
possibly  one  of  these  guesses  may  be  right.  At  all  events,  they 
cover  between  them  a  considerable  amount  of  ground. 

Cotton  ('Compleat  Gamester,'  1674),  the  earliest  English 
writer  on  this  'gentile,  cleanly,  and  most  ingenious  game,'  in- 
forms us  that  a  billiard-table  is  '  something  longer  than  it  is 
broad,'  and  that  it  is  '  rail'd  round,  which  rail  ought  to  be  a  little 
swell'd  or  stuft  with  fine  flox  [wool]  or  cotton.'  List  was  used 
later,  and  indiarubber  cushions  were  introduced  about  1835. 
The  bed  of  the  table  was  made  of  oak,  and  subsequently  of 
marble.  Slate  beds  were  first  manufactured  about  1827.  The 
pockets,  called  '  Hazards,'  were  sometimes  '  Wooden  Boxes,'  but 
those  which  had  nets  '  hanging  at  the  bottoms '  were  more  '  com- 
mendable.' The  game  was  played  with  two  small  'Ivory  Balls 
and  two  Sticks,'  reminding  one  of  the  American  definition  of 
billiards,  '  playing  marbles  with  a  stick.'  The  '  sticks '  (sometimes 
called  '  masts,'  now  corrupted  into  '  maces  ')  were  made  of  Brazil 
wood,  or  lignum  vitce,  and  at  the  broad  end  were  'tipt  with 
Ivory.' 

In  Cotton's  time  cue-playing  was  barely  known  at  billiards ; 
but  if  a  player's  ball  was  close  under  the  cushion,  he  might  use 
the  small  end  of  his  stick.  At  the  contemporary  game  of  '  Trucks,' 
'good  gamesters'  played  with  the  small  end  of  their  'tacks,' 
which  were  tapering  and  much  bigger  than  billiard-sticks — in 
fact,  cues. 

Considering  the  example  set  by  good  truck-gamesters,  it  is 
surprising  that  it  took  more  than  a  hundred  years  for  cue- 
playing  to  become  general  at  billiards.  In  Seymour's  '  Compleat 
Gamester,'  1734,  the  mace  and  the  stick  (cue)  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  in  '  Hoyle's  Games  Kevised  '  (1779),  though,  in 
the  general  directions,  mace-play  only  is  spoken  of,  it  appears  by 
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the  laws  that  matches  were  played  with  maces  only,  with  cues 
only,  or  mace  against  cue,  by  agreement ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  a  player  agreeing  to  play  with  the  point  of  the 
cue  must  not  use  the  butt,  but  might  play  with  the  point  of  a 
long  cue  *  over  a  mace.'  This  shows  that  the  rest  had  not  then 
been  thought  of.  Indeed,  White,  *  Treatise  on  Billiards,'  as  late 
as  1818,  makes  no  mention  of  a  rest.  He  repeats  the  above  rule, 
but  with  the  misprint  of  '  or  '  a  mace  for  '  over '  a  mace. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  relative  merits  of  mace  and  cue  play  were  engaging 
the  attention  of  English  players.  In  Beaufort's  '  Hoyle's  Games  ' 
(1788)  the  preference  is  given  to  the  mace,  as  being  the  more 
powerful  instrument  of  the  two.  Foreigners,  for  the  most  part, 
held  the  mace  <  in  contempt,5  and  used  the  cue  with  *  amazing 
address.'  The  '  peculiar  advantage '  of  the  mace  was  that  which 
'  professed  players  artfully  introduced  under  the  name  of  trailing 
— that  is,  following  the  ball  with  the  mace  to  such  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  other  ball  as  to  make  it  an  easy  hazard.' 
Trailing,  or  raking,  was  a  stroke  of  doubtful  propriety.  Cotton 
says :  £  Have  a  care  of  raking,  for  if  it  be  not  a  forfeiture  it  is  a 
fault  hardly  excusable.'  White  denounces  trailing  as  *  an  unfair 
mode  of  play,  introduced  and  only  practised  by  swindlers.'  The 
French  rules  only  allowed  trailing  by  agreement.  The  '  Academie 
des  Jeux'  (1805)  says:  <  Si  1'un  des  Joueurs  traine,  il  est  oblige 
de  le  dire  avant  de  commencer  la  partie,  sans  quoi  il  sera  oblige 
de  1'achever  sans  trainer.'  Mace  playing,  and  with  it  trailing, 
may  be  said  roughly  to  have  gone  out  with  the  last  century. 
White  (1807)  observes  that  'of  these  instruments  [mace  and 
cue]  the  cue  is  by  far  most  universally  in  use.  It  possesses 
various  advantages  over  the  mace,  and  is  invariably  preferred  by 
all  good  players.' 

The  slow  progress  of  the  cue  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  the  tip.  The  naked  wood  was  used  to  strike  with 
until  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  played  with  the 
celebrated  Carr,  early  in  this  century,  that  players  of  his  day  often 
roughed  and  chalked  the  wood  of  their  cues  by  twisting  the  butt- 
end  in  their  hands,  while  the  point  was  pressed  against  a  white- 
washed ceiling !  About  1807  the  leathern  tip  was  invented  by  a 
French  professional  player  named  Mignaud.  Carr  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  chalk  ;  but  probably  we  are  indebted  to  the 
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whitewashed  ceiling  and  the  file  for  chalk  and  sandpaper.  Sub- 
ject to  improvements  in  manufacture,  such  as  calf-cheek  tips  and 
weighting  the  butt-end,  the  cue  of  the  present  day  remains  much 
as  Mignaud  left  it. 

The  game  played  on  the  table  something  longer  than  it  was 
broad,  with  its  wooden  bed,  its  cloth  '  the  more  freed  from  knots 
the  better,'  its  cushions  stuffed  with  flox,  and  its  six  *  holes,'  was 
very  different  from  what  we  understand  as  billiards. 

On  the  table,  about  where  the  middle  of  the  baulk-line  now 
is,  was  placed  an  ivory  '  king,'  something  like  a  nine-pin ;  and 
about  where  the  pyramid  spot  now  is  was  placed  an  ivory  '  port,' 
or  small  arch.  The  game,  played  with  two  balls,  was  somewhat 
similar  to  single  pool,  holing  the  adversary's  ball  winning  one, 
holing  the  striker's  ball  losing  one  (hence  the  terms  winning 
and  losing  hazards).  In  addition,  a  player,  after  passing  the  port 
without  knocking  it  down,  scored  one  for  touching  the  king  (which 
stood  *  very  ticklishly ')  without  knocking  it  down ;  also,  having 
passed,  he  scored  one  for  knocking  down  the  king  with  his  adver- 
sary's ball.  A  player  who,  having  passed,  touched  the  king,  and 
made  a  winning  hazard  by  the  same  stroke,  scored  two.  After 
having  passed,  a  player  touching  the  king,  or  making  a  winning 
hazard,  had  another  stroke.  It  appears  that  misses  lost  nothing  ; 
for  it  was  considered  good  play  to  lie  '  abscond,'  that  is,  '  to  lie  at 
bo-peep  with  your  Adversary,  either  subtlely  to  gain  a  pass  or 
hazard,'  the  balls  being  masked  by  the  intervening  port  or  king. 
There  were  also  certain  penalties  for  knocking  down  port  or  king 
with  your  own  ball  and  for  foul  strokes.  Each  point  was  called 
an  '  end.'  Five  ends  made  a  game  by  daylight,  and  three  by 
'  candle-light,'  <  in  Houses  that  make  a  livelihood  thereof; '  but  in 
private  houses  the  game  admitted  of  as  many  as  the  gamesters 
pleased.  If  a  stander-by,  after  being  ( advertised '  not  to  '  in- 
struct, direct, or  speak  in  the  Game,' offended  'in  this  nature,'  for 
every  fault  he  had  *  instantly  [to]  forfeit  Twopence  for  the  good  of 
the  Company,  or  not  be  suffer'd  to  stay  in  the  Eoom.' 

In  Seymour's  'Compleat  Gamester  '  (1734), <  French  Billiards, 
so  called  from  their  Manner  of  Playing  the  Game,'  is  introduced. 
This  was  only  with  masts  and  balls,  the  balls  being  much  larger 
than  before,  and  port  and  king  being  '  wholly  laid  aside.'  The 
game  was  still  a  kind  of  single  pool.  A  losing  hazard  lost  two,  a 
miss  lost  one,  and  a  coup  lost  three.  A  winning  hazard  won  two. 
The  game  was  twelve  up.  A  person  blowing  upon  the  ball  when 
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running  lost  one  ;  if  near  the  hole,  two ;  and  a  person  shaking  the 
table  when  the  ball  was  running,  or  doing  various  other  naughty 
things,  lost  one. 

Hoyle  did  not  write  on  billiards ;  but  in  editions  of  Hoyle 
published  after  his  death  (1769)  billiards  finds  a  place.  In 
'Hoyle's  Games  Improved,  1775,' French  billiards,  as  described 
by  Seymour,  is  called  '  the  common  game.'  The  '  losing  game  ' 
is  also  added,  a  losing  hazard  counting  to  the  striker  instead  of 
against  him ;  and  the  winning  and  losing  game,  at  which  all 
hazards  counted  to  the  striker.  But  the  most  important  addition 
is  the  '  carambole '  game.  In  this  game  a  third  ball,  the  red, 
was  placed  on  the  table,  about  where  the  baulk-spot  now  is,  but 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  game  was  sixteen  up,  made 
by  caramboles  (afterwards  called  carams,  now  corrupted  into 
cannons),  and  winning  hazards,  these  scoring  as  at  what  is  now 
known  as  f  billiards.'  Also  the  baulk  was  introduced,  which  is 
made  '  by  pocketing  the  [adverse]  white  Ball,  and  bringing  your 
own  Ball  and  the  red  one  below  the  Stringing  Nail.'  In  modern 
parlance  this  is  called  *  potting  the  white  and  making  a  baulk ' ;  a 
proceeding  which  many  elderly  gentlemen  consider  *  shabby,'  and 
which  is  apt  to  provoke  unseemly  observations  even  from  youthful 
opponents  who  are  not  gifted  with  angelic  tempers.  We  are 
further  told  that  carambole  had  lately  been  imported  from  France, 
and  that  it  was  generally  played  with  a  cue.  This  one  would 
naturally  expect,  as  many  cannons,  which  are  impossible  with  a 
mace,  can  be  easily  made  with  a  cue,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
no  tip. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  losing  carambole  game  began  to  be 
played.  Here  cannons  and  losing  hazards  counted  to  the  striker, 
and  winning  hazards  against  him.  A  combination  of  a  winning 
and  losing  hazard  by  the  same  stroke,  as,  for  example,  '  a  pair  of 
breeches,'  counted  the  whole  score  to  the  striker. 

Notwithstanding  that  carambole  games  were  known  in  Eng- 
land at  least  as  early  as  1775,  White,  in  1807,  speaks  of  them  as 
having  been  '  recently '  brought  from  France.  *  Kecently '  is  a 
somewhat  elastic  measure  of  time,  and  in  this  case  it  means  about 
a  third  of  a  century.  Possibly  White  refers  more  especially  to 
'  the  winning  and  losing  carambole  game,'  which  as  the  game  of 
billiards  was  comparatively  recent,  and  of  which  he  was  the  first 
to  treat  thoroughly.  This  game  is  now  called  simply  '  billiards.' 
It  was  played  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  up,  and,  according  to 
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White,  ( is  now  [1807]  become  so  popular,  that  it  may,  at  present, 
be  properly  called  the  common  game  of  billiards.' 

Still  billiards  was  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped  state.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  billiards  is  essen- 
tially a  game  of  precision.  Thus,  the  table  varied  '  in  size  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  wide.'  Fancy  a 
table  nine  feet  by  four  feet !  The  position  of  the  red  spot  is  not 
stated,  but  it  was  nearer  to  the  top  cushion  than  before.  The 
position  of  the  baulk-line  is  not  given.  It  appears,  from  a  care- 
fully executed  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  White's 
work,  to  have  been  situated  much  where  it  now  is.  It  had  also, 
as  now,  a  D-  shaped  *  ring  '  in  the  middle,  in  or  on  which  a  player 
had  to  spot  his  ball  when  striking  from  hand.  The  *  ring '  being 
a  semicircle,  it  was  termed,  by  a  happy  fiction,  '  the  striking 
point/  The  pockets  seem  to  have  been  any  size,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  billiard-table  makers.  They  were  generally  '  like  hats.' 
No  measurement  is  given  of  the  balls ;  in  the  engraving  just  re- 
ferred to  all  the  three  balls  have  different  diameters. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  cue-tip,  the  only  strokes 
recognised  were  the  centre  stroke,  below  the  centre,  above  the 
centre  and  parallel  with  the  table,  and  above  the  centre  obliquely 
with  the  table  (masse  stroke).  The  idea  of  hitting  a  ball  on  one 
side  or  the  other  had  not,  apparently,  entered  the  mind  of  man  ;  or, 
if  it  had,  it  was  only  to  caution  other  men  against  it.  Thus,  White 
tells  the  young  player  that  he  will '  seldom  [be]  able  to  give  an 
even  motion  to  his  ball  ...  if  he  strike  it  with  the  point  of  his 
cue.'  (  This,'  sagely  continues  the  writer,  '  arises  from  no  defect 
either  in  the  cloth,  the  cushion,  or  the  rotundity  of  the  ball ;  but 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  applied  to  the  ball,  and  it  requires  some  delicacy  to 
avoid  it.'  It  clearly  never  suggested  itself  to  White  that  this  un- 
even motion  of  the  ball  was  due  to  its  being  struck  slightly  on  one 
side. 

Not  long  after  this  date  a  professional  named  Bartley  kept 
some  billiard-rooms  at  Bath.  His  marker  was  the  afterwards 
famous  Carr.  When  business  was  slack  these  two  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  playing  for  the  losing  hazard  into  the  middle  pocket 
from  hand  with  gentle  strength,  the  red  being  placed  on  the 
centre  spot  between  the  two  middle  pockets.  Only  Bartley  could 
make  the  stroke,  until  he  explained  to  Carr  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  striking  the  white  ball  low  and  on  one  side.  It  must 
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be  presumed  that  cue-tips  had,  by  then,  found  their  way  to  Bath, 
as  a  miss-cue  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  striking  in  the 
above  manner  with  the  naked  wood.  Carr  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wrinkle,  and  he  eventually  became  a  great  adept 
at  side  strokes.  In  1825  he  played  a  match  against  'the  Cork 
marker '  (whose  name  has  not,  we  believe,  descended  to  posterity) 
at  the  Four  Nations'  Hotel,  in  the  Opera  Colonnade.  Carr  won 
three  heats  of  100  up,  and  in  the  second  heat  made  twenty-two 
spot  hazards.  This  was  considered  so  prodigious  a  feat  that  he 
was  immediately  backed  against  all  comers  for  a  hundred  guineas 
a  side,  and,  in  fact,  became  the  first  billiard  champion  of  whom 
there  is  any  record. 

Meanwhile,  Edwin  Kentfield,  of  Brighton  (better  known  as 
Jonathan),  had  not  been  idle.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent 
player,  he  also  recognised  the  fact  that  good  implements  are 
necessary  for  good  play ;  and  he  spent  many  years  in  improving 
tables,  cushions,  balls,  cues,  and  so  on.  There  must  be  numerous 
amateurs  who  still  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  perfect 
appointments  of  Kentfield's  subscription  rooms. 

Kentfield  responded  to  the  challenge  to  play  Carr,  but  owing 
to  Carr's  illness  the  match  never  came  off,  and  Kentfield  was  then 
styled  champion ;  a  title  he  retained  until  the  year  1849.  In  1839 
he  published  'The  Game  of  Billiards,  scientifically  explained.' 
This  was  the  best  book  on  billiards  that  had  appeared  up  to  that 
date.  In  it  Kentfield  gave  a  set  of  laws,  and  much  more  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  positions  of  the  spots,  size  of  pockets,  balls, 
&c.  than  had  been  previously  printed.  The  title  of  the  book  was 
very  appropriate ;  indeed,  scientific  billiards  may  be  said  to  date 
from  Kentfield's  time. 

Kentfield's  largest  break  was  196  points,  and  his  best  spot 
break  57  hazards.  The  above  breaks  may  be  ranked  as  first-rate 
even  in  these  days  of  sensational  scoring,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  pockets  of  Kentfield's  subscription  table  were  exceedingly 
difficult. 

In  1849  John  Eoberts  (father  of  the  present  champion)  chal- 
lenged Kentfield  for  the  championship.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Kentfield's  position  in  the  billiard  world  was  so  high,  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  accepting  the  challenge. 
At  least,  this  is  certain — the  two  did  not  play,  and  Eoberts  held 
the  title  of  champion  until  1870.  During  all  these  years  (1849- 
1870)  Eoberts  played  innumerable  matches,  successfully  con- 
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ceding  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  points  in  a 
thousand  to  all  comers.  No  one  ever  dreamt  of  playing  him  on  even 
terms  at  what  we  may  call  the  English  game  (winning  and  losing 
carambole)  ;  for  the  French  had  by  this  time  abandoned  hazards 
altogether.  The  French  game  had  become  the  cannon  game  on 
a  table  without  pockets.  Koberts  says  of  himself  that  he  prac- 
tised the  spot  stroke  for  hundreds  of  hours,  seeing  how  great  an 
advantage  a  player  has  who  can  make  pretty  sure  of  a  succession 
of  *  spots  '  on  gaming  position.  The  fact  once  pointed  out,  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  only  certainty  at  billiards  is,  that 
when  the  red  ball  is  holed  it  will  be  placed  on  the  spot.  Hence 
the  position  of  this  ball,  after  a  red  winning  hazard,  being  abso- 
lutely determined,  the  striker  has  mainly  to  attend  to  the  posi- 
tion his  own  ball  will  occupy  after  the  stroke.  It  so  happens 
that  the  position  which  gives  another  red  winning  hazard  is  fairly 
wide,  so  that  if  the  white  stops  '  there  or  thereabouts '  the  spot 
break  can  be  continued.  Koberts  attributes  his  superiority  over 
other  players  of  this  period  to  his  mastery  of  the  *  spot ' ;  but  he 
was  also  a  first-class  all-round  player.  His  best  break  was  346 
(including  104  consecutive  spot  hazards).  His  best  all-round 
break  was  240  (including  102  cannons,  the  balls  being  jawed  in 
a  pocket). 

Of  course,  the  example  of  this  great  player  was  not  lost  on 
the  younger  professionals.  They  began  assiduously  practising  the 
spot  stroke;  and  in  1870  W.  Cook,  having  beaten  all  previous 
records  of  exhibition  matches,  both  spot  and  all-round,  challenged 
Eoberts  for  the  championship. 

The  billiard  world  was  aghast  at  the  temerity  and  audacity 
of  Cook,  and  particularly  because  he  was  guilty  of  '  the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man.'  Moreover,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  conditions  of  championship  matches, 
the  challenger  always  having  '  walked  over '  by  default  of  the 
challengee.  Meetings  were  held ;  a  set  of  laws  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  principal  billiard-table  makers  presented  a  handsome 
trophy,  to  be  held  by  the  champion  for  the  time  being  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  trophy  should  become  the 
absolute  property  of  any  one  holding  the  title  of  champion  for 
five  years  consecutively.  A  model  was  made  of  the  pockets,  which 
were  reduced  to  three  inches  at  the  fall.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
intended  to  '  bar  the  spot,'  and  Cook  had  to  be  consulted.  He 
was  so  confident  of  his  own  ability  that  he  agreed  to  whatever 
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was  proposed,  or,  as  he  forcibly  put  it,  he  didn't  care — he  could 
play  on  an  adjective  tea-tray. 

The  match,  1,200  up,  on  a  championship  table,  under  cham- 
pionship laws  and  conditions,  for  1001.  a  side,  was  played  in  the 
large  room  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  February  11,  1870.  The  hall 
was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Looking  down  from  above 
the  galleries,  it  presented  the  appearance,  not  easily  forgotten,  of 
an  inverted  truncated  pyramid  of  heads.  After  five  hours'  play 
Cook  was  declared  the  winner  by  117  points.  After  becoming 
champion,  Cook  again  repeatedly  beat  all  records  of  exhibition 
matches.  His  best  break  is  1,362  (451  spots),  and  in  a  match 
for  money  he  made  156  on  a  championship  table  (best  on  record). 

The  only  professionals  who  had  any  chance  against  Cook  were 
John  Koberts,  jun.,  and  J.  Bennett.  As  soon  as  Cook  became 
champion,  J.  Koberts  (son  of  the  ex-champion)  challenged,  and 
handsomely  avenged  his  father's  defeat.  Soon  after,  J.  Bennett 
challenged  J.  Eoberts,  and  defeated  him,  but  only  by  95  points. 
At  this  time  J.  Bennett  was  believed  to  be  the  best  losing  hazard 
player  out.  Though  he  has  several  times  been  champion,  he  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  an  unlucky  player.  When  it  seemed  possible 
that  he  might  be  able  at  no  distant  date  to  claim  the  '  trophy '  as 
his  own,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  resign  the  championship. 

Of  J.  Eoberts,  the  champion,  as  a  billiard-player  (that  is, 
differentiating  him  from  a  spot-stroke  player),  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  Nearly  all  his  matches  are  <  spot-barred,'  i.e. 
after  making  one  spot  hazard  he  is  compelled  to  return  to  all- 
round  play.  As  an  exponent  of  the  all-round  game  he  is  without 
a  rival.  He  has  made  a  number  of  all-round  breaks  which  beat 
previous  records.  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  professional 
players  to  score  five  hundred  off  the  balls,  spot-barred.  This  feat 
J.  Roberts  achieved  on  April  12,  1886,  his  break,  magnificently 
played  throughout,  totalling  506.  During  the  whole  of  the  past 
season  (commencing  October  1885,  and  ending  when  <  exhibitions  ' 
fail  to  draw,  important  matches  being  rarely  played  later  than  May) 
he  has  played  a  long  match,  12,000  or  15,000  up,  nearly  every 
week,  generally  giving  several  thousand  points  start,  and  has  only 
been  beaten  four  or  five  times.  He  is  an  astonishingly  quick  player, 
his  average  being  five  or  six  hundred  in  an  hour.  Compare  this 
with  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  amateur,  who  considers  he  is  playing 
pretty  well  if  he  gets  through  two  games  of  a  hundred  in  an  hour. 
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In  consequence  of  J.  Roberta's  playing  so  much  spot-barred  he 
has  not  '  compiled,'  as  the  reporters  call  it,  any  highly  sensational 
break,  spot-in,  his  best  being  a  mere  trifle  of  722  (239  spots). 
W.  Mitchell,  'the  spot-stroke  wonder,' has  made  1,839  (612  spots), 
besides  others  of  over  a  thousand  ;  and  W.  J.  Peall,  champion  spot- 
stroke  player,  who  has  made  more  '  tall '  breaks  than  any  one  else, 
holds  the  record  of  the  highest  break,  viz.  1,989  (548  spots). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  sensational  breaks  have 
been  made  on  tables  of  the  hat-like  pocket  character.  The  breaks 
mentioned  are  sufficiently  remarkable  even  on  easy  tables ;  but 
no  comparison  of  the  powers  of  various  players  is  possible  unless 
they  all  play  on  tables  with  the  same-sized  pockets.  A  standard 
pocket  is  very  much  wanted,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Billiard  Association,  when  drawing  up  their  laws  last  year,  did  not 
legislate  with  regard  to  a  regulation  pocket.  And  this  leads  us 
to  remark  on  the  singular  condition  of  billiard  legislation,  as 
compared  with  that  which  obtains  in  respect  of  other  games  and 
sports  which  are  patronised  by  gentlemen.  Amateurs  are  so 
supine  in  the  matter  of  billiard  laws  that  they  leave  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  professionals.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
this  action — or  rather  inaction — elsewhere.  Bookmakers  do  not 
dictate  the  laws  of  racing ;  professional  cricketers  do  not  draw  up 
the  laws  of  cricket ;  watermen  do  not  favour  us  with  a  code  of 
boating  laws.  Why  should  professional  billiard-players  (who, 
without  any  disrespect  to  them,  live  by  their  amateur  patrons)  be 
empowered  to  *  compile  and  approve  '  the  laws  of  billiards  ?  Simply 
because  amateurs  are  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  stir  in  the  matter. 
The  Association  laws,  too  (issued  in  November  1885),  are  ridicu- 
lously bad.  To  obtain  a  code  of  laws  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  billiard  world  in  general,  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
Committees  of  the  principal  London  billiard  and  play-clubs  to 
appoint  a  billiard  laws  committee,  to  revise  the  laws  of  billiards, 
pool,  and  pyramids.  A  code  issued  under  such  auspices  would 
necessarily  be  adopted  by  all  clubs  ;  and  the  professionals  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  suit  or  to  estrange  their  best 
friends.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  the  game  of 
billiards  must  remain  in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  gentleman's 
game  ruled  by  the  players.  And  until  it  is  done  billiards  cannot 
properly  rank,  as  it  should  do,  as  the  best  of  indoor  ball  games. 
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'HERE  we  are,  Tabitha,'  says  my  father,  letting  down  his  win- 
dow and  looking  out. 

I  look  out,  too,  to  see  on  my  side  a  glimmering  breadth  of 
surf  stealing  up  to  the  unfenced  roadway ;  on  his,  a  wretched 
lean-to  tumble-down  village  that  seems  to  be  crouching  against 
the  cliffs  to  escape  the  streaming  rain.  '  It  is  only  two  miles  on 
to  Callogg,'  I  say  with  a  shiver.  *  Need  we  stay  here,  father  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  he  answers  absently,  scarcely  heeding  me  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  looks  up  and  down.  '  There  is  a 
steep  hill  before  us — a  stiff  pull,  Tabitha.  I  remember  we  never 
drove  this  way  without  stopping.' 

My  sight  is  becoming  used  to  the  dim  light,  and  I  eye  the 
cottage  at  which  we  have  stopped — hovel  I  call  it  in  my  mind — 
with  distaste.  '  Is  there  not  a  better  inn  over  there — there — don't 
you  see,  father  ?  '  I  suggest  rather  peevishly. 

'  This  was  always  our  inn,  my  dear.'  And  with  the — to  him 
sufficient — answer  he  steps  into  the  rain.  '  Will  you  sit  in  the 
carriage,  or  come  in  and  warm  your  feet  ? ' 

I  am  cross  and  cold.  The  first  feeling  bids  me  stay  and  suffer 
the  second.  But  the  inn  door  opens,  letting  out  a  sudden  pro- 
mising burst  of  light  and  warmth,  and  I  succumb.  I  follow  him 
in,  keeping  close  to  him  as  a  clamour  of  loud  voices  and  a  cloud 
of  tobacco-smoke  meet  us.  A  low- roofed  room,  a  huge  fireplace, 
a  wooden  settle,  a  brisk  little  woman  with  a  pewter  measure  in 
her  hand,  half  a  dozen  rough  figures  rising  in  confusion — these 
are  what  I  see.  <  Don't  move,'  says  my  father  quietly.  <  We  shall 
trouble  you  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  Will  you  give  my  driver 
a  glass  of  something  ?  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  wet.'  He  pauses, 
looks  from  one  curious  face  to  another,  then  adds  slowly,  *  Perhaps 
some  one  here  may  remember  me.  I  am  Mr.  Walter  Callogg.' 

There  is  a  pause,  then  a  sudden  outburst,  and  my  face 
is  flushing  hotly,  with  no  help  from  the  fire.  Everything  is 
changed  on  the  instant.  I  think  the  village  delightfully  primi- 
tive, and  almost  picturesque,  the  inn  the  cosiest  resort  of  kindest 
fishermen.  It  does  not  need  the  respectful  roughness,  with  which 
an  old  sailor  pushes  me  into  a  chimney-seat  from  which  a  younger 
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man  has  just  risen,  to  make  me  feel  at  home.  Indeed,  I  take  the 
man's  seat  with  reluctance  ;  not  because  he  is  very  wet — steaming 
in  the  warmth  of  the  fire — but  because  he  is  the  only  one  who 
has  not  had  a  word  of  welcome  for  us,  has  sat  longest  after  our 
entrance,  eyed  us  most  indifferently,  and — well,  in  a  word,  done 
least  to  hail  Miss  Callogg  of  Callogg. 

However,  we  do  not  stay  long — only  five  minutes,  during  which 
I  behave  as  prettily  as  I  can  to  every  one,  finding  it  all  delightful, 
and  being  quite  sorry  when  we  leave.  They  stand  up  as  we  pass 
out,  and  I  am  tripping  towards  the  door,  consciously  beaming  on 
every  side,  when  an  abrupt  word  spoils  it  all. 

*  Are  you  not  leaving  this  ?  '  cries  a  man's  voice,  its  tone  loud 
and  ungracious.     '  Is  not  this  yours  ?  ' 

Ugh !  It  is  like  the  jar  of  a  false  note  coming  after  the  kindly 
broken  English  of  the  Welsh  fishermen.  My  exit  is  spoiled. 
Unwittingly  I  have  brought  in  my  dressing-bag,  and  the  wet 
young  man  whose  seat  I  have  been  enjoying  is  standing  coolly 
pointing  to  it.  *  Oh  yes,'  I  answer  quietly,  seeing  that  he  does 
not  offer  to  pick  it  up :  *  will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  it  in  the 
carriage  ? ' 

And  I  stand  by — though  for  an  instant  I  think  he  is  not  going 
to  do  it — until  I  have  seen  him  take  it  up  and  carry  it  out.  *  Are 
you  ready  ? '  says  papa. 

4  Not  quite,'  I  reply,  and  I  hurriedly  extract  a  shilling  from 
my  purse  and  give  it  to  the  man,  then  jump  in,  and  we  are  off. 
I  would  not  insult  our  Welshmen  by  offering  them  money  so,  for 
the  world ;  but  unwilling  service  should  always  be  paid  for. 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  be  at  home,'  says  my  father  presently,  with 
a  sigh  that  I  know  is  meant  for  the  past.    ( Do  you  think  you  will 
like  it,  child?' 

6  Oh  yes ! '  I  answer  with  enthusiasm.  *  The  people  are  so 
kind  and  nice.  Everyone  is  delightful — all  our  own  people,  I 
mean.  I  did  not  like  that  young  man  in  the  corner  by  the  fire  ; 
but  then  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  Callogg  man.' 

'No,'  assents  papa.  'I  think  he  must  be  a  Yankee.  He 
seemed  an  independent  sort  of  fellow.' 

And  I  feel  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  he  is  a  Yankee. 

My  first  task  next  morning — and  how  I  enjoyed  it ! — was  to 
go  over  Callogg.  I  learned  then  why  my  father,  away  in  Bergen, 
had  thought  so  much  of  being  a  Callogg — tiny  and  nicely  propor- 
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tioned  to  our  twelve  hundred  acres  as  was  our  bit  of  Burke — why 
nothing  had  ever  annoyed  him  more  than  to  be  asked  if  he  were 
an  Englishman,  or  to  be  told  that  his  name  was  a  strange  one. 
Strange  ?  Here  in  the  little  Welsh  peninsula  it  was  no  strange 
one ;  and  as  for  the  place,  it  was  lovely  !  The  sea  and  the  winds 
seemed  parcel  of  it.  Half  a  mansion,  and  half  a  farmhouse,  with 
huge  outbuildings  and  a  dark  wood,  in  which  the  trees  all  leaned 
one  way,  it  clung  to  the  hill-side  so  old  and  grey  and  weather- 
beaten  and  sad-seeming  that  one  grew  a  hundred  times  more  proud 
of  it,  and  fell  a  hundred  times  more  deeply  in  love  with  it,  than  if  it 
had  been  a  great  rich  demesne.  There  was  such  romance — in  a 
quiet  dreary  minor  key — about  it,  that  only  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
place  was  much  ;  to  be  its  mistress  seemed  bliss  indeed  to  me 
after  a  girlhood  spent  between  an  English  school  and  a  Norwegian 
banking-house.  A  worthy  mistress  of  it  I  intended  to  be. 

*  You  won't  find  it  dull  ? '  said  my  father  doubtfully.     This 
was  a  few  days  later.     I  think  he  hardly  dared  to  believe  I  took 
pleasure  in  the  things  that  for  him  were  tied  up  with  his  boyhood  ; 
and  so  were  far  other  in  his  eyes  than  they  would  seem  to  a 
stranger. 

4  Dull ! '  I  answered  scornfully.  <  I  shall  never  be  dull  here. 
I  know  half  the  village  already.' 

6  And  the  other  half  know  you,'  he  retorted,  laughing  with 
pleasure. 

'  Of  course  they  do,'  I  answered,  tossing  my  head.  '  I  am 
going  to  the  island  to-day  to  see  the  old  woman  there.  Fancy, 
father,  she  is  eighty- three,  and  has  just  been  to  Carnarvon 
and  back  by  sea !  It  is  no  wonder  she  is  ill,  is  it  ?  I  shall  catch 
Pritchard  before  he  goes  fishing,  and  make  him  row  me  over.' 

<  You  will  take  Mary  ?  ' 

*  If  you  wish  it,  of  course.     But  it  is  quite  unnecessary.    Who 
do  you  think  would  harm  my  Lady  Callogg,  you  foolish  man  ? ' 
And  then,  after  he  had  said  that  he  should  bring  the  vicar,  our 
only  neighbour,  to  dinner,  I  set  off  with  the  maid. 

We  reached  the  cove,  or  rather  came  in  sight  of  it,  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  There  was  Evan  Prit chard's  boat — a  very  pretty 
white  one,  which  he  had  bought  for  an  old  song  from  a  stranded 
steamer — just  gliding  out  from  the  beach.  I  could  see  one  man 
pushing  her  off  with  the  boat-hook,  and  another  getting  up  the 
sail.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  '  Be  quick,  Mary,'  I  cried  ; 
'  we  have  hit  it  nicely  ;  run  on  and  call  them,  girl.' 
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She  started,  and  I  started  too,  and  was  down  the  sloping  path 
as  fast,  or  faster,  waving  my  pocket-handkerchief  as  I  ran,  and 
thinking  of  anything  rather  than  the  becoming.  It  was  annoying, 
though  only  because  I  did  not  like  the  man —  or  sobering  perhaps 
would  be  the  word — to  find  when  we  reached  the  beach  that  old 
Evan's  companion  was  the  Yankee.  I  could  not  help  fancying, 
as  I  came  near  enough  to  see  their  faces,  that  he  was  eyeing  me 
— I  suppose  we  were  a  little  hot  and  flurried — with  a  cool  amuse- 
ment that  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a  man  of  that  class.  Still  I 
may  have  been  mistaken.  He  touched  his  hat  as  civilly  as  the 
other ;  and  I  tried  to  set  matters  right  by  putting  a  shade  more 
of  authority  into  my  tone  as  I  said,  4  G-ood-morning,  Evan  !  How 
are  you  to-day  ?  We  want  you  to  put  us  across  to  the  island 
before  you  go  fishing.' 

1  To  the  island,  dear ! '  answered  Evan,  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  so  singular  a  proposition  before.  *  Yes,  indeed,  miss.' 

But  instead  of  offering  to  carry  me  on  board  he  scratched  his 
head  and  looked  first  at  the  boat  and  then  at  his  companion. 

'  It  will  not  take  you  half  an  hour,'  I  said,  rather  offended  at 
his  hesitation,  which  I  could  not  understand.  Besides,  there  was 
a  sort  of  absurd  bathos  in  our  standing  there  aimlessly  after  the 
fuss  and  haste  we  had  made. 

*  And  indeed,  miss,'  was  his  answer,  '  it  is  not  the  time.  It 
is  the  weather  I  am  not  altogether  advised  about,  do  you  see  ? ' 
And  he  looked  out  to  sea,  and  then  again  at  the  younger  man, 
who  said  something  I  could  not  hear. 

Naturally  I  too  looked  out  to  sea.  It  was  as  calm  as  could  be 
wished — just  rippling  under  what  I  knew  to  be  a  good  mackerel 
breeze,  while  there  was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

4  The  weather?  Nonsense,  Evan!'  I  replied  sharply.  *I 
suppose  you  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  this  wind  for  the 
mackerel.' 

That  touched  him. 

'  No  indeed,  my  lady,'  he  cried  briskly,  throwing  in  the  painter 
and  stepping  towards  me;  'you  shall  not  think  it  is  that.  And 
I  will  be  bound  that  the  weather  will  be  the  better  for  your  pretty 
face.' 

I  confess  to  a  secret  triumph  as  I  took  my  seat.  It  would  have 
been  too  stupid  if,  after  our  parade  of  stopping  them,  they  had 
sailed  away  and  left  us  standing  upon  the  beach  like  mere  ex- 
cursionists. True,  it  annoyed  rne  that  the  younger  man  should 
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shrug  his  shoulders  as  he  followed  us  into  the  boat,  either  at 
Evan's  decision  or  his  compliment.  But  I  contented  myself  with 
vowing  never  to  employ  him  again  ;  and  catching  Mary  making 
eyes  at  him,  as  I  thought,  a  minute  later,  I  gave  her  a  glance 
which  put  a  stop  to  that.  Poor  girl !  I  suppose  in  her  view  he 
was  an  eligible  young  fellow.  In  fact,  he  did  not  look  so  rough 
to-day,  in  his  monkey-jacket  and  duck  trousers,  as  he  had  seemed 
at  the  inn,  when  muffled  up  in  all  kinds  of  wraps  and  dripping  at 
every  angle. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  sailing,  and  I  enjoyed  it  demurely, 
Evan  sitting  between  us  women,  and  steering,  and  his  friend 
attending  to  the  jib-sheet  forward.  We  had  nearly  gained  the 
point  opposite  to  the  island  when  I  saw  signals  passing  between 
them ;  and  first  the  little  sail  was  taken  in,  and  then  the  big  one 
began  to  shiver  and  flap.  I  stooped  to  let  the  latter  pass  over 
me,  but,  as  nothing  happened,  glanced  up  and  found  both  the 
men  looking  steadily  ahead. 

*  Are  we  not  going  to  tack,  Evan  ? '  I  said  rather  crossly. 
'  Evan,'  as  he  did  not  answer,  '  what  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  we  are  taking  a  look  at  that,  miss,'  he  replied  ;  and, 
following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  I  made  out  a  line  of  white 
running  out  from  the  point.  It  was  a  mere  nothing: — a  thread  of 
tiniest  breakers.  A  schoolboy  would  have  urged  his  canoe  over 
it  without  a  thought. 

'Well,'  I  said  lightly,  'you  are  surely  not  afraid  of  that.' 
For,  seeing  their  attitudes,  it  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  me 
that  I  was  to  be  disappointed  at  last,  and  that  would  be  too 
provoking. 

'  There  will  be  wind  behind  it,'  observed  the  Yankee,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  so  that  we  could  hear.  '  We  had  better  put  the 
ladies  ashore.' 

(  Evan,'  I  said,  pointedly  ignoring  the  other,  while  I  felt  my 
face  flushing  with  annoyance,  '  you  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
danger  in  crossing  ?  ' 

4  Well,  indeed,  miss,  I  don't  know  what  to  think,'  replied  the 
old  man,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  bluish-grey  distance. 
'  There  are  clouds  rising  yonder.  It  is  the  corning  back  I  am 
thinking  of.' 

'  You  would  not  stop  fishing  for  this  ? '  I  persisted. 

<  No,  to  be  sure,'  he  allowed  readily.  '  But  we  can  shift  for 
ourselves,  miss.' 

9—5 
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'And  Mary  and  I  can  shift  for  ourselves  too,'  I  answered 
obstinately.  '  Please  let  us  go  on.' 

It  seemed  as  if  that  would  settle  the  matter,  for  Evan  gave 
way,  and  rose  to  pass  the  yard  over;  and  I  was  beginning  to 
repent,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  to  wonder  whether  there 
could  be  any  danger — certainly  the  clouds  had  grown  a  bit  in 
the  last  few  seconds — when  Evan  abruptly  sat  down  again.  I 
saw  it  all.  He  had  caught  the  other's  eye,  and  the  latter,  sitting 
still  and  smiling,  had  just  shaken  his  head.  It  was  too  bad.  No 
wonder  that,  though  it  was  foolish  of  me,  I  grew  angry.  It  looked 
as  if  this  wretched  American,  or  whatever  he  was,  had  set  himself 
from  the  beginning  to  thwart  us.  I  would  not  pretend  that  I 
had  not  seen. 

'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  it  in  Evan's  hands  ? '  I 
said  to  him  roundly.  '  We  know  and  can  trust  him.' 

6 1  am  sure,'  he  was  beginning,  (  that  I ' 

'  Please  do  not  answer  me,'  I  replied,  cutting  him  short  with 
sufficient  haughtiness.  6 1  wish  to  leave  it  to  Evan.' 

6  Very  well,'  he  persisted  in  answering,  speaking  with  in- 
sufferable coolness,  exactly  as  if  we  had  been  equals;  'I  am 
certain  that  he  will  do  nothing  foolish.' 

There  was  a  covert  warning  in  the  words,  and  I  could  hardly 
check  myself  when  Evan  responded  to  it  by  saying : — 

6  Well,  indeed  then,  miss,  I  think  we  had  better  not  go.' 

*  Then  that  decides  it,'  I  replied  quickly,  trying  to  swallow  my 
chagrin.  '  But  I  know,'  I  added  to  the  younger  man,  with  no 
concealment  of  my  resentment  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  '  whom 
I  have  to  thank  for  the  disappointment.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
no  Callogg  man  would  have  either  disobliged  me — or  been  afraid 
of  that.' 

I  know  it  was  babyish  and  undignified.  The  next  moment  I 
could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out.  But  the  thing  was  said,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to  sit  in  stately  dudgeon  until  we  reached 
the  cove  ;  which  I  did.  What  Mary  and  Evan  thought  of  it  I  don't 
know.  It  sufficiently  filled  up  my  vexation  to  see  that  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble  had  ceased  to  smile  indeed,  but,  if  I  might  believe 
my  eyes,  was  daring  to  look  shocked. 

'It  does  seem  rather  threatening  now,  miss,'  Mary  said 
timidly  as  we  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  Callogg. 

<  Hold  your  tongue  ! '  I  cried,  not  having  forgotten  how  she 
had  looked  at  him.  Then  I  added  hastily,  as  my  better  angel 
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prevailed,  '  There,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  a  bad 
temper  to-day,  Mary.' 

But  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  my  annoyance  clung  to  me 
through  the  afternoon.  The  weather's  threatening  appearance  soon 
justified  itself.  Within  half  an  hour  of  our  return  it  was  blowing 
hard  and  raining  violently.  Every  gust  made  me  miserable  ;  it 
put  me  so  in  the  wrong,  and  in  the  wrong  so  late.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wander  about  the  house,  now  hating  myself  for  my 
folly,  and  now  shuddering  to  think  that  the  maid  would  tell  it  all 
to  the  kitchen-folk.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  from  the  servants — 
for  papa  had  gone  out  again — that  there  would  be  a  guest  at 
dinner,  and  I  was  glad  to  dress  and  go  down  in  good  time,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  diverting  my  thoughts. 

I  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  doing  some  work  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  when  I  heard  the  dogs  bark.  In  a  moment  John 
opened  the  door,  and,  saying  '  Mr.  Smith,'  ushered  in,  not  the 
vicar,  but  a  stranger.  As  I  rose  I  could  see  little  more  of  him 
by  that  light  than  that  he  wore  the  regulation  evening  suit  and 
had  a  short  fair  beard. 

*  My  father  will  be  down  in  a  minute,'  I  said  suavely,  making 
my  bow  in  my  best  company  manner.    *  Has  it  not  been  a  dreadful 
afternoon  ? ' 

He  assented,  and  said  something  in  his  turn,  while  I  was 
busying  myself  with  wondering  where  my  father  had  met  him 
and  who  he  was ;  above  all,  what  Mr.  Smith — that  was  not  a 
strange  name — might  be  thinking  of  Miss  Callogg  of  Callogg. 

By-and-by  he  said  suddenly :  '  I  am  afraid  that  you  were  dis- 
appointed in  your  sail  to-day.' 

I  looked  up,  startled  not  so  much  by  his  words,  though  they 
were  unpleasant  enough,  as  by  his  tone,  which  seemed  oddly 
familiar.  I  peered  at  him  before  I  answered,  but  I  could  only  see 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me. 

*  A  little,'  I  answered  guardedly.      '  I  had  intended  going  to 
the  island.     Did  you  see  our  boat  out  ? ' 

6  Yes,'  he  replied  with  something  like  a  laugh ;  and  just  then 
the  candles  were  brought  in. 

*  I   am  sure,'  I  began,   looking  at  him  by  their  light,  and 
struggling  with    a   sense   of  confusion  in  bearing  and  memory 
alike,  '  that  I  have  met  you  before,  Mr. — Mr.  Smith.' 

*  Twice  before,'  he  answered  quickly,  with  a  laugh — unmis- 
takable this  time — and  a  bow  ;  *  only  we  were  not  on  the  same 
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level  on  those  occasions.  Now  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
my  defence,  Miss  Callogg.  Nay,'  he  cried  hastily,  a  sudden 
gravity  falling  upon  him  as  I  rose  and  stepped  back,  some  of 
the  horror  and  shame  that  were  filling  my  soul  showing  itself,  I 
suppose,  in  my  burning  face,  for  I  saw  it  all  now — i  nay,  but  first 
I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the  trick  which  my  rough  clothes  and 
oilskins  naturally — very  naturally — played  upon  you.' 

4  Oh,  what  can  I  say  to  you? '  I  cried. 

6  You  need  say  nothing,  I  am  sure,'  he  answered  in  a  low 
voice  after  a  moment's  silence.  'You  distress  me — indeed  you 
do,  Miss  Callogg.  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  the  merest  joke.' 

1  A  joke  ! '  I  exclaimed,  writhing  afresh  at  the  thought. 

4  Then  it  shall  not  be  a  joke,'  he  said  hastily,  a  real  kindness 
showing  itself  in  his  almost  comic  earnestness ;  and  before  he 
could  say  more  papa  was  in  the  room,  and  I,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  being  back  in  a  moment,  fled  upstairs,  and  shut 
myself  in  to  think  what  I  was  to  do.  I  had  given  him  a  shilling 
and  called  him  a  coward — and  now  I  was  to  dine  with  him  !  What 
was  there  I  could  do? 

Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  anything,  except  that  I 
was  the  most  wretched  girl  in  the  world,  the  bell  rang  for  me  or 
for  dinner,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  down,  and  go  in  on  his  arm. 
He  was  wonderfully  thoughtful — I  had  to  confess  that.  He 
talked  fast  and  pleasantly  to  papa  of  Norway  and  Bergen,  which 
he  seemed  to  know,  and  of  London  and  what  was  going  on  there, 
while  my  face  had  time  to  cool.  I  learned  that  the  vicar  had 
introduced  him  to  my  father.  By-and-by  he  reminded  the  latter 
of  his  presence  in  the  inn  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival. 

'And  you  or  your  daughter — I  think  it  was  Miss  Callogg — 
gave  me  a  shilling,'  he  added  lightly.  *  The  least  I  can  do,'  and 
he  turned  to  me  for  almost  the  first  time,  '  as  I  earned  the  money 
under  false  pretences,  is  to  return  it.' 

Then  he  gave  me  a  shilling,  and  I  repaid  him  with  a  grateful 
look.  He  could  have  done  nothing,  I  thought,  more  full  of  tact, 
nothing  more  courteous.  I  began  to  hope  that  after  many  years, 
when  my  hair  should  be  grey,  I  might  come  to  think  it  a  joke. 
And  indeed  it  was  fully  a  month  before  I  could  see  anything 
funny  in  it;  an  autumn  month  of  long  pleasant  days,  during 
which  he  was  a  good  deal  with  us,  now  shooting  with  my  father, 
and  now  making  expeditions  to  this  or  that  place  on  the  coast. 
Then  I  had  to  show  him  Callogg — I  maintained  that  he  had  no 
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right  to  any  prior  acquaintance  with  it — and  so  showing  it,  grew 
to  love  the  dear  old  place  more  and  more. 

'  I  cannot  think,'  I  said  one  day  about  the  end  of  this  time, 
4  how  I  could  take  you  for  what  I  did.' 

'  Cannot  you  ?  '  he  answered ;  a  dry,  unsatisfactory  answer,  and 
given  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  could. 

'No,'  I  said  pretty  humbly.  I  thought  he  would  explain. 
He  did  not ;  he  left  it  there.  Only,  after  awhile,  he  remarked  :— 

'  You  are  very  fond  of  Callogg — of  living  at  Callogg,  I  mean  ?  ' 

4  Oh  yes,'  I  said  stoutly,  but  not  without  some  fear  that  he 
meant  more  than  appeared.  *  I  would  not  live  anywhere  else  for 
the  world.  There  is  no  place  and  no  life  I  should  prefer  to 
this.' 

<  To  being  Callogg's  My  Lady  Bountiful  ? ' 

'  If  you  please  to  put  it  so,  though  I  consider  the  remark  an 
ill-natured  one.' 

'  And  yet,'  he  said,  somewhat  thoughtfully,  passing  by  my 
attack  as  unworthy  of  notice,  '  I  think  there  may  be  'other  lives 
as  well  worth  living.  No  doubt  this  is  placid  and  beautiful 
enough ' 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,'  I  put  in  indignantly.  We 
were  coming  down  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  sea  at 
our  feet  was  a  golden  pathway  leading  to  the  sunset ;  while  the 
land  seemed  full  of  the  lowing  of  cows  at  milking-time,  and  the 
far-off  cawing  of  returning  rooks. 

He  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm.  *  Granted,  Miss  Callogg,'  he 
replied,  '  and  I  will  allow  too  that  life  in  the  midst  of  this  is 
beautiful  also  ;  but  is  that  all  life  should  be  ?  Yes,  I  am  straying 
into  philosophy,  I  know  ;  but  I  can  make  you  understand  what  I 
mean  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  I  have  a  greater  respect  for  your 
father  in  that  he  has  fought  his  way  in  the  world,  than  if  he  had 
lived  at  Callogg  from  his  boyhood.  You  know  a  vegetable  is  not 
the  highest  exposition  of  life  ?  '  he  added. 

'  And  so  we  are  vegetables ! '  I  said  with  pathos ;  and  then 
added,  seriously,  '  But  women  cannot  well  fight  their  way  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Smith.' 

4  Not  directly,  but  indirectly  they  can,'  he  answered ;  and  he 
added  something  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  know  now  that 
it  was  a  Latin  proverb — 'Quifacit  per  aliumfacit  per  se  ; '  but  I 
am  thankful  that  I  was  not  so  wise  then.  '  Do  you  know, '  he 
added  hurriedly,  '  that  it  is  my  birthday  to-day?  ' 
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I  murmured  my  good  wishes,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I 
did  not  find  the  words  come  easily. 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  present  ?  '  he  went  on  gaily.  c  There  is 
one  thing  I  should  very  much  value  as  a  keepsake,  were  it  only  to 
remind  me  how  like  a  real  seaman  I  can  look  upon  occasion.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  I  found  the  pathway  rough,  the  need  of 
picking  my  way  very  urgent  just  then. 

*  The  shilling  you  once  gave  me,  and  I  so  nobly  returned  to 
you,'  he  answered.  <  I  feel  sure  you  have  kept  it  by  way  of  a 
penance.  We  know  one  another  better  now.  Will  you  give  it 
to  me  ?  ' 

I  don't  know  really  whether  I  said  I  would  or  would  not,  and 
I  don't  think  he  knew.  But  that  evening — he  happened  to  be 
dining  with  us — I  did  give  it  to  him  ;  putting  it  by  his  plate  as  I 
passed  to  my  place  at  table. 

The  next  day  we — my  father  and  I — went  from  home  on  a  visit 
of  two  days.  I  was  a  little  late  in  packing,  and  when  I  came  down 
found  papa  already  seated  in  the  carriage.  '  What  have  you  been 
doing — in  the  hall,  I  mean — Tabitha  ?  '  he  asked,  rather  sharply  for 
him  ;  and  looking  at  me  strangely. 

'  Only  telling  Mary  that  Mr.  Smith  would  call  for  the  books  on 
the  table.  He  borrowed  them  yesterday,'  I  explained. 

'  Mr.  Smith  !  Mr.  Smith  ! '  he  answered,  with  more  vexation 
in  his  face  than  I  could  remember  seeing.  <  Who  is  Mr.  Smith, 
do  you  think  ?  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ?  I  wish  I  knew,  my 
girl !  There,  there,  there,  child,  don't  be  frightened.' 

I  was  not  frightened ;  but  after  wondering  a  little  at  his  sud- 
den irritability,  I  began  to  wonder,  too,  why  Mr.  Smith  had  never 
told  us  what  he  was.  I  did  not  know  any  more  than  papa. 
Something  had  led  me  to  think  he  was  a  surgeon,  possibly  an 
army  surgeon.  Only  I  was  sure  of  one  thing — that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  one  who  had  work  to  do  and  was  doing  it. 

When  we  returned  we  found  the  books  still  on  the  hall  table, 
and  learned  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  called  away  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

That  evening  I  found  Callogg  dull  for  the  first  time — so  dull 
that,  going  slowly  upstairs  to  bed,  I  began  to  think  I  knew  why 
my  father  had  been  moved  to  his  strange  outburst  on  the  day  we 
left. 

I  hardly  know  why  it  was  that  when  we  went  to  London 
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before  Christmas  the  town  wore  a  new  aspect  for  me,  that  I  seemed 
as  if  I  could  look  at  its  stir  and  movement  only  from  one  point  of 
view.  I  knew  the  park  and  streets  and  squares — as  dead  things 
— for  I  had  been  at  school  in  one  of  the  suburbs  ;  and  if  all  my 
thought  now  had  been  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible  out 
of  my  peep  into  the  society  that  lived  about  them,  then  there 
would  have  been  nothing  astonishing  in  that.  But  my  interest  was 
wayward  ;  it  would  centre  itself  in  the  crowd  I  met  in  the  streets, 
which  I  pictured  to  myself — foolishly,  I  suppose — as  made  up  of 
men  all  playing,  or  rather  working,  their  part  in  the  world,  and 
some  perhaps  making  history. 

Not  that  I  was  free  to  do  much  dreaming.  My  father  seemed 
to  have  many  friends — Carnarvonshire  grandees  and  business 
connections  and  salmon-fishers  whom  he  had  entertained  in 
Norway,  who  were  all  quick  in  finding  us  out ;  so  that,  though  it 
was  not  the  season,  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  were  seldom  empty  at 
tea-time  or  tenanted  later  in  the  evening. 

6 1  am  going  to  see  Sir  Charles  Wigram  this  morning,  child,' 
my  father  announced  one  day  at  breakfast.  '  I  cannot  take  you. 
What  will  you  do  with  yourself  ? ' 

4  Oh,  I  shall  do  famously,'  I  answered.  '  I  shall  wrap  up 
warmly  and  have  a  quiet  walk  by  myself  right  down  Bond  Street 
and  back  again.  That  will  take  me  until  luncheon  time,  I 
dare  say.' 

6  Good  heavens  ! '  cried  my  father  rudely,  *  a  walk  down  Bond 
Street  and  back  again  take  three  hours  !  Well,  I  don't  mind  so 
long  as  you  take  Mary,  and  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  shop 
windows.' 

So  I  started  a  little  after  ten,  and  had  his  last  command 
pretty  faithfully  in  mind,  with  a  certain  latitude  due  to  Christmas, 
until  I  reached — Savory  and  Moore's  I  think  it  was  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  a  large  chemist's.  Then  it  came  into  my  head  that  my 
father  had  said  that  we  wanted  a  medicine-chest  at  Callogg.  One 
had  always  been  kept  there  in  the  old  time  for  the  use  of  the 
village,  the  nearest  doctor  living  six  miles  away.  '  We  must  get 
a  price-list  of  such  things,  Tabitha,'  he  had  remarked,  and  I  had 
meant  to  leave  it  to  him.  But,  now  I  was  on  the  spot,  it  seemed 
such  an  excellent  chance  that  I  was  loth  to  pass  on.  He  hated 
shopping,  moreover.  So,  leaving  Mary  at  the  door,  I  went  in. 

It  was  a  large  shop,  very  grand,  and  full  of  people  at  the  time. 
I  had  to  stand  aside  a  little,  waiting  my  turn  to  be  served,  and  it 
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was  only  gradually  that  I  was  able  to  reach  the  counter.  I  was 
looking  about  me  pleasantly  enough,  for  my  time  was  my  own, 
when  something,  or  rather  some  one,  fixed  my  attention,  and  in  a 
moment  I  had  forgotten  everything  else.  My  eye  had  fallen  upon 
one  of  the  assistants  who  had  just  corne  in  through  a  door  at  the 
back  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  I  watched  him.  I  seemed  to  be 
fascinated  by  him,  by  something  familiar  in  the  turn  of  his  head, 
his  laugh,  his  way  of  speaking  to  one  and  another  of  his  fellows  as 
he  made  his  way  with  his  list  towards  my  end  of  the  shop.  I 
tried  to  avert  my  eyes  in  a  kind  of  terror,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
I  was  forced  to  look  more  anxiously,  more  desperately,  as  each 
second  passed.  Each  step  brought  him  nearer,  until,  coming  up 
slowly,  he  stood  before  me.  I  could  doubt  no  longer.  It  was  no 
mistake.  The  black  apron,  the  over-sleeves,  should  have  been 
disguise  enough  for  one  who  had  dined  with  us,  talked  with  us, 
lived  with  us  at  Callogg ;  but  they  were  not.  I  knew  him  cer- 
tainly for  Mr.  Smith  as,  his  eyes  still  bent  on  the  paper,  he  said 
to  me  calmly,  '  What  can  I  get  for  you,  if  you  please  ?  ' 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  he 
repeated  more  brusquely,  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  '  and  glanced 
up.  Our  eyes  met.  I  saw  the  blood  rush  quickly  to  his  cheeks — 
saw  him  start  and  falter  as  I  looked  him  pitilessly  in  the  face. 
Then  I  turned  slowly  away  with  a  quiet  bow.  'I — I  will  call 
again  another  day,'  I  murmured  faintly,  and  somehow  walked 
out  of  the  shop  with  a  mist  before  my  eyes. 

If  any  one  had  told  me,  earlier,  that  I  was  proud,  I  should  have 
denied  it,  with  anger  perhaps.  But  the  bitterness  of  that  moment 
when  I  found  myself  standing  in  the  street  outside  the  shop  con- 
victed me  once  for  all  in  my  own  eyes.  It  was  not  so  much  pain 
I  felt  as  mortification  and  shame  ;  resentment  against  him  for 
what  I  considered  his  deception,  mingled  with  a  petty  fear,  all  the 
more  painful  because  I  was  sensible  of  its  pettiness,  lest  Mary 
should  have  seen  and  recognised  him.  This  was  the  man  to  whom 
I  had  given — ah  !  what  had  I  not  given  ?  I  looked  at  the  crowd 
in  the  street  with  other  eyes  now,  hot  smarting  eyes,  chiding 
myself  for  the  folly  which  had  put  upon  his  words  '  fighting  one's 
way  in  the  world '  only  the  most  romantic  meaning.  Could  it 
have  been,  I  wondered,  angry  at  the  very  thought,  that  even  then 
he  had  been  trying  to  break  the  knowledge  of  his  position,  his 
situation,  to  me — striving  to  prepare  me  for  it  ? 

'  I  am  afraid  that  London  does  not  agree  with  you,  Tabitha  ? ' 
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said  papa  at  luncheon.     '  I  must  be  thinking  of  taking  you  back 
to  Callogg.' 

Callogg !  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  I 
could  never  bear  to  see  it  again.  I  would  have  given  much  to  be 
able  to  lay  my  head  on  the  table  and  cry  my  heart  out.  But  up- 
stairs I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  would  be  proud  in  one 
way  I  must  be  as  proud  in  another.  And  I  managed  to  smile  and 
say  that  I  was  tired :  which  was  true  enough. 

'  Too  tired  to  go  to  Lady  Wigram's  this  evening  ?  '  answered 
my  father.  '  She  gave  me  a  card,  and  I  was  to  be  sure  and  bring 
you.  She  had  not  known  before  that  you  were  in  town.' 

*  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,'  I  answered  feverishly.  Any- 
thing to  get  away  from  myself.  '  Is  it  to  be  a  large  party,  do  you 
know  ? '  I  asked  with  interest,  or  what  passed  for  interest. 

4 1  believe  so.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  go,  if  it 
be  only  to  see  the  people.  Wigram  knows  every  one,  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of  queer  folk  to  be  met  at  his  house,  I  am  told.' 

' 1  would  not  miss  it  for  anything,'  I  cried,  thinking  to  myself 
that,  however  queer  the  people  to  be  met  there,  I  knew  of  one 
upon  our  small  visiting-list  whom  we  need  have  little  fear  of 
seeing. 

The  house  was  in  Sussex  Square,  north  of  the  park.  As  I 
followed  papa  up  the  stairs,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  whom  we 
had  been  so  lucky  as  to  meet  upon  the  steps,  I  felt  recklessly  gay. 
I  was  prepared  for  all  things,  and  so  was  disappointed  at  finding 
that  there  was  no  crush.  The  staircase  was  clear.  We  reached 
the  hostess  without  difficulty.  I  saw  no  one  queer.  Lady 
Wigram  said  something  pleasant  to  me  upon  my  introduction, 
and  of  course  I  smiled,  even  while  I  shuddered  lest  her  motherly 
eyes  should  penetrate  my  mask.  Then  I  gave  place  to  some  one 
else,  and  the  first  face  I  saw,  the  first  eyes  that  looked  into  mine 
as  I  turned,  were  his. 

Yes ;  he  had  evidently  been  watching  me,  gazing  at  me  past 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  talking — a  short  but  martial-looking 
man.  My  first  impulse — I  was  trembling  in  every  limb — was  to 
drop  my  eyes,  abashed  and  ashamed,  as  well  as  thunderstruck. 
But  my  pride  helped  me.  It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  he 
could  have  no  right  there ;  and  though  I  felt  the  blood  mounting 
hot  to  my  temples,  I  kept  my  eyes  for  an  instant  defiantly  fixed 
in  his  direction.  Then  I  said,  so  loud  that  he  might  hear  if  he 
chose : — 
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6  Will  you  take  me  into  the  other  room,  papa  ?  I  feel  it 
rather  hot  here.' 

I  longed  for  time  to  think  about  it  and  puzzle  over  it.  But  I 
had  hardly  found  a  seat  before  the  short  man  I  have  mentioned 
followed  us  into  the  room,  and  at  once  singled  out  my  father. 

6  This  is  my  daughter,  Sir  Charles,'  said  papa.  *  Tabitha,  Sir 
Charles  Wigram.' 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,  Miss  Callogg,  at  so  short 
notice,'  said  Sir  Charles  very  nicely.  '  I  shall  give  you  a  longer 
one  when  I  come  to  Callogg.  Oh  !  I  am  coming.  I  have  heard 
that  the  place  is  charming — first-rate  ! ' 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  compliment  would  have  pleased 
me  beyond  measure.  Now  it  was  with  an  effort  I  said : — 

'  I  hope  you  may  not  be  disappointed.  You  will  find  it  rather 
small,  and  not  at  all  grand.  I  shall  answer,  for  my  part,  only  for 
your  welcome.  But  pray  tell  me,'  I  asked  thoughtlessly,  '  who 
has  been  praising  Callogg  to  you  ?  Not  papa,  surely  ? — though  I 
do  believe  he  is  quite  capable  of  it.' 

*  No,  no.     I  will  tell  you  who  it  was,  and  you  can  call  him  to 
account.     It  was  Dr.  Kingwood  Smith.' 

6  Dr.  Ringwood  Smith  ? '  I  repeated  mechanically. 

6  Yes.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  spending  a  great  part  of 
the  autumn  recruiting  himself  near  your  place.  Eh  ?  '  a  spasm 
of  doubt  shooting  across  his  face — I  suppose  at  the  sight  of 
my  bewilderment,  *  is  it  not  so  ?  Yes  ' — reassured  by  a  second 
thought — 'it  was  he,  of  course.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  knew  you  well.  The  Egyptian-cholera  man,  I  mean.  You 
remember  ?  Sent  out  by  the  G-overnment ;  four  hospitals  on  his 
hands  at  once — madhouse — Order  of  Medjidie — all  about  it  in 
the  papers.  One  of  the  Devonshire  Ringwood  Smiths,  you  know. 
And,  by  gad  ! '  cried  the  old  general,  warming  up  to  an  improper 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  '  one  of  the  best  and  pluckiest  men  I  know  ! ' 

<  Have  you  heard,'  I  said  faintly — I  felt  I  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion— <  what  he  is  doing  in  Bond  Street,  Sir  Charles — at  Savory 
and  Moore's,  I  think  it  is  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  he  did  tell  me  something  about  that.  Serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  drug-mixing,  I  fancy.  Bless  my  heart !  he 
is  a  man  never  satisfied  until  he  has  got  hold  of  a  thing  by 
every  one  of  its  corners.  But  now,  Miss  Callogg,  have  you  seen 
the  Gordon  Medal?' 

*  The  Medjidie  ?  '  I  murmured. 
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<  No,  no ;  the  Devonshire  Gordon  Medal.     It  is  in  the  little 
room  at  the  end.     I  will  take  you  there.' 

I  let  him  do  so — what  did  anything  at  all  matter  now? — and 
we  had  the  room  to  ourselves.  But  when,  after  bending  long 
over  the  little  silver  disc  and  seeing  nothing  of  it,  I  looked  up, 
he  was  gone,  and  Dr.  Eingwood  Smith  was  in  his  place.  I  recoiled 
as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ? '  he  said,  smiling  on  me 
in  the  old  frank,  assured  manner. 

6  No,'  I  said,  fiercely  thrusting  my  hands  down  by  my  sides, 
<I  will  not!' 

<  Why  not,  Miss  Callogg  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,  and  I  everything,'  I  cried.  I  felt  thankful  for, 
almost  jubilant  in,  my  strength.  'Twice  to-day  I  would  not 
know  you.  I  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  know  you  now.  Please 
let  me  go.  You  understand  me,  I  am  sure  ?  ' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  he  answered  coolly.  '  I  remember,  too,  that 
very  nearly  the  same  thing  happened  to  us  once  before.' 

*  Do  you  hear  me  ask  you  to  go  ?  '  I  cried  desperately.  I  felt 
that  my  strength  was  ebbing  away  under  his  eyes.  6  Cannot  you 
understand  that  this  room  is  not  large  enough  for  us  two  after 
what  has  happened  ?  You  are  torturing  me  ! ' 

'  Well,  it  is  a  small  room,'  he  said ;  and  I — I  laughed  hysteri- 
cally. I  could  not  help  it.  '  That  is  better,'  he  said.  '  Now 
please  to  sit  down.' 

Again  I  could  not  help  it.     I  did  as  I  was  bidden. 

6 1  remember,  that  last  time,'  he  went  on,  standing  over  me, 
and  I  knew,  though  I  dared  not  look  up,  gazing  down  at  me,  '  I 
made  it  all  right  by  giving  you  a  shilling.  This  time,  Miss 
Callogg,  the  case  is  more  serious,  and  you  must  do  the  giving. 
Tabitha,  you  know  what  I  want.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  Will 
you  give  me  yourself  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  worth  giving,'  I  whispered. 

4  Just  so,'  he  answered ;  <  therefore  hardly  worth,  on  your  part, 
keeping.  A  little  thing,'  he  murmured  softly,  and  I  felt  his  hand 
just  touch  my  hair,  '  but  my  own.' 
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IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  local  chronicler  *  the 
literature  of  the  Oybin  is  the  richest  possessed  by  any  European 
mountain,  save  and  except  Vesuvius,'  scarcely  a  word  has  been 
written  upon  this  strange,  romantic,  and  weird  spot  by  any 
English  writers. 

It  is,  like  the  fortresses  of  Bosig  and  Bergstein,  still  unknown 
ground  to  the  ordinary  traveller ;  and  its  wondrous  ruins,  perched 
high  in  air,  amidst  the  wild,  fantastic  rocks,  rarely  echo  to  the 
sound  of  an  English  tongue.  The  life  led  upon  this  pillared, 
forest  height  has  strangely  alternated  between  horrid  deeds  of 
devilry  and  religion.  Kobber  knight  and  monk  have  in  turns 
held  possession  of  this  stronghold;  but  now  its  ruins  rise  in 
picturesque  strength,  half  hid  by  the  solemn  pines,  and  shelter  but 
the  historian,  or  archaeologist,  or  pleasure-loving  traveller. 

The  approach  to  the  Oybin  from  the  main  road  leading  out 
of  Zittau  forms  a  pleasant  drive  through  villages  that  have  pro- 
sperity stamped  upon  every  lineament.  The  little  groups  of  well- 
dressed,  well-shod  children  tramp  in  lines  of  two-and-two  to 
school,  the  boys  leading  the  way,  and  the  girls  following  with 
woollen  headdresses  of  every  hue,  their  faces  bright  and  ruddy, 
and  their  knapsacks  at  their  backs.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  picturesque,  with  dark  timber  beams,  and  nestle  amid  flower- 
ing fruit  trees  and  graceful  waving  birches  upon  slopes  of  rich 
pasture. 

Factories  of  silk  and  cloth,  and  oil  mills,  dot  here  and  there  the 
landscape,  and  prove  the  fact  that  factory  life  need  not  be  passed 
amid  hideous  surroundings  ;  the  great  lines  of  flax  spread  out 
on  the  green  fields  seem  also  to  add  life  and  change  to  the 
scene. 

As  we  neared  the  Oybin  we  saw  on  our  left  the  tower  of  Tb'p- 
fer,  then  we  passed  a  charming  mill  with  a  little  lake  ;  and  soon 
after  the  road  slowly  ascended  through  a  quiet  forest.  On  our  left 
was  a  great  block  of  rock  piled  up  to  a  thousand  feet ;  below  us 
was  a  little  group  of  houses  with  peasants  working  in  their  bright 
colours  in  an  intensely  green  meadow,  and  ere  long  came  in  view 
the  strange  mass  of  the  Oybin, 
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As  we  wound  round  this  extraordinary  pile  of  nature's  handi- 
work, we  saw  how  regularly  were  formed  the  giant  steps  which  built 
up  the  mountain.  The  scene  was  very  enchanting:  we  were 
driving  in  a  deep  gorge,  with  on  either  hand  these  giant  stairways 
towering  above  us.  The  grey  rocks,  with  rich,  dark  brown  moss 
and  bright  yellow  lichen,  peeped  between  the  great  ruddy  trunks 
of  mighty  pines,  and  far  up  above  their  dark  tops  was  the  deep  blue 
of  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  mass  upon  which  were  perched  the  ruins  of  the  Oybin  may 
best  be  described  as  a  giant  beehive,  so  regularly  do  the  rocks 
form  themselves  into  a  slightly  pointed  dome.  To  the  height  of 
about  1,500  feet  they  rise,  and  the  Topfer,  the  Brandstein,  and  the 
other  neighbour  heights  vary  from  1,500  to  about  2,300  feet,  each 
mountain  unique  and  peculiar  in  its  formation. 

The  nature  of  the  rock,  of  soft  yielding  sandstone,  lends  itself 
to  the  formation  of  curious  peaks  and  heights,  that  look  as  though 
worked  by  man  into  colossal  figures  of  birds,  of  animals,  and  of 
men  ;  some  of  the  figures  being  very  correct,  others  grotesque 
in  their  modelling. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  dome,  and  com- 
menced our  ascent,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  pines.  Up  past 
the  last  cottages  of  the  village,  and  the  little  bell-turret  of  the 
tiny  modern  church ;  on  amongst  the  waterworn  rocks  and  the 
sheltering  pines,  to  the  first  block  of  masonry  that  guarded  the 
ascent  to  the  fortress. 

A  very  solid  piece  of  work  this  gateway  had  been,  with  a  rudely 
rounded  semi-pointed  arch ;  but  we  delayed  not  here,  but  climbed 
still  on  to  the  little  plateau  above. 

We  passed  the  ruins  of  the  c  Kaiserhaus,'  leaving  this  to  look  at 
as  we  descended,  and  entered  at  once  the  beautiful  little  chapel. 

On  our  right  hand,  to  the  height  of  some  sixty  feet,  the  wall  was 
of  the  living  rock,  one  great  block  hewn  flat,  and  from  this  sprang 
the  well-formed  arches  of  the  choir ;  on  the  left-hand  side,  was 
only  built  masonry.  Most  picturesque  and  strange  was  the  sight ; 
above  these  walls  of  rock  rose  a  delicate  structure  of  charming 
architecture ;  lofty  lancet  windows,  with  the  narrow  pointed  Early 
English  arch,  but  with  delicate  mouldings  of  the  Decorated  order ; 
much  of  the  tracery  still  left,  enabling  the  mind  to  fill  in  all 
details. 

In  the  little  sacristy  was  a  piscina  worked  from  the  rock,  and 
a  little  side  altar  and  holy-water  stoup.  This  was  the  oratory  of 
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the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  commanded  the  building  of  the 
Kaiserhaus,  but  after  his  death,  in  1378,  it  was  used  as  a  sacristy. 

From  the  sacristy  we  went  round  into  the  cloisters,  and  were 
struck  with  the  strange  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  unique 
blending  of  rock  and  ruin  open  to  the  blue  heaven,  that  was  half 
veiled  by  the  dark  branches  of  the  firs. 

We  stood  at  the  western  end  of  a  low  line  of  solid,  grand,  mas- 
sive arches,  rude  and  stern  in  their  workmanship ;  but  above  them 
was  the  worked  arch  of  the  chapel,  and  the  slighter  triple  windows 
of  the  sacristy,  and  beyond  the  interlaced  trees  and  the  soft 
spring  sky.  Above  us  on  our  right  towered  the  high  walls  of  the 
church,  but  below  us,  on  our  left,  far  down  to  many  hundreds  of 
feet,  sank  the  walls  of  rock,  down  into  the  silent,  rocky,  fir-clad 
valley. 

The  beauty  of  the  architecture  in  this  wild  and  remote  situa- 
tion struck  us  forcibly,  as  we  did  not,  whilst  looking  at  it,  know 
that  the  architect  of  the  Prague  cathedral  had  designed  this 
mountain  church,  and  had  so  welded  nature's  handiwork  with  his 
own.  In  the  year  1366  it  was  commenced,  and  in  1384  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  when  for  a  time  the  Oybin 
had  settled  down  into  calm  religion  under  imperial  rule. 

But  we  did  not  delay  long  to  think  over  the  history  of  this 
strange  spot ;  our  man  who  had  taken  charge  of  us  led  us  on  out 
of  the  cloisters  and  sacristy,  through  a  passage  cut  in  the  rock. 
Looking  back  from  one  spot  was  a  lovely  peep  of  harmonious 
mixture  of  rock  and  masonry,  one  great  buttress  standing  up  on  a 
moss-covered  rock,  where  formerly  a  bridge  had  been  thrown 
across,  with  a  fearful  peep  down  into  the  deep  gorge  beneath. 

But  our  attention  was  quickly  drawn  from  this  to  perhaps  one 
of  the  strangest  little  graveyards  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  : 
a  little  plateau  perched  on  the  top  of  a  precipice ;  one  side 
sheltered  from  the  tempest  by  strangely  worked  masses  of  rock, 
that  overhung  and  formed  a  canopy  to  some  of  the  principal 
tombs.  Some  of  the  stones  were  curious  and  interesting ;  one,  a 
knight  in  plate  armour  and  with  rounded  helm,  dated  from  1550. 
It  was  the  monument  to  the  brother  of  the  governor  of  the  castle 
at  that  date. 

From  here  one  could  look  back  at  the  church  as  a  whole,  at 
one  glance  take  in  the  cloisters  with  their  rude  rounded  or 
pointed  arches,  above  these  the  pointed,  more  highly  finished 
windows  of  the  sacristy  and  the  chapels,  and  again  above  these 
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the  yet  more  sharply  pointed  windows  of  the  church.  The  but- 
tresses stood  amidst  the  mighty  trunks  of  the  forest  trees,  that 
formed  an  outer  nave  and  aisle  to  this  inner  choir.  The  birds 
were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  wind  was  gently  sighing  amidst 
the  pine  tops,  that  here  allowed  some  sunlight  to  break  through  upon 
the  brilliant  sulphur-toned  lichen  that  lit  up  the  masses  of  rock. 

Near  the  little  graveyard,  to  which  the  inhabitants  below  still 
bring  up  their  dead,  and  still  cling  to  with  a  superstitious  love, 
a  giant  fir  had  taken  to  itself  a  strange  foothold.  It  was  perched, 
or  clinging  to  two  isolated  pillars  of  rock,  its  roots  spreading  over 
the  two,  but  with  a  good  space  between  them ;  and  near  this 
freak  of  nature  was  the  sombre  pool  that  supplied  the  castle 
with  water;  it  lay  in  a  recess  beneath  the  giant  rocks,  some 
of  the  winter's  snow  still  lingering  in  the  dark  cavities.  Four- 
teen feet  deep  it  was,  said  our  guide  ;  and  beneath  it,  below  the 
flat  surface  that  forms  its  bottom,  is  the  entrance  to  the  great 
vault  where  still  lies  the  treasure  of  the  castle. 

'  Has  it  never  been  opened  ?  '  we  asked. 

*  It  is  only  possible  on  one  night  in  the  year,  and  at  midnight,' 
was  the  solemn  reply. 

*  How  then  can  this  treasure  be  obtained  ? ' 

<  Only  on  the  Day  of  All  Souls  at  midnight,  at  12  o'clock,  is  it 
possible  to  gain  an  entrance  to  that  vault ;  then  the  whole  of  the 
water  from  this  cistern  disappears,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  seen  a 
large  flat  stone,  upon  which  is  carved  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
beneath  this  lies  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  where  the  Knight  of  the 
Oybin  buried  his  untold  treasures  when  Kaiser  Carl  took  the  castle.' 

'  But  surely  some  one  has  tried  to  open  it,'  we  exclaimed,  as  we 
leant  back  by  the  side  of  the  dark  cistern. 

'  Yes,  once,'  he  said,  and  we  listened  whilst  our  guide  solemnly 
told  us  the  story  of  the  treasure. 

'  Many,  many  years  ago,  six  men  of  Oybin  determined  to  try 
and  get  this  treasure ;  they  had  amongst  them  a  certain  stalwart 
fellow  called  Brockelt,  who  was  noted  for  his  daring,  and  who 
always  wore  a  red  cap.  These  six,  with  Brockelt  as  their  leader, 
armed  themselves  with  crowbars  and  pickaxes,  and  with  the 
stern  determination  and  agreement  that  not  a  word  was  to  be 
spoken  amongst  them  ;  for,  was  it  but  one  word,  and  they  knew 
that  immediately  the  water  would  return  to  the  cistern. 

'  Up  the  mountain  they  climbed ;  it  was  a  black  stormy  night,  but 
as  they  came  here  to  the  side  of  the  cistern,  they  heard  the  sound 
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of  the  'midnight  hour  creep  up  from  the  valley  far  beneath,  and 
they  saw  the  water  before  them  slowly  and  unaccountably  vanish. 
Below  was  the  great  stone  with  the  cross  upon  it,  and  over  they 
sprang,  and  to  work  they  went,  with  quick  haste  to  raise  it.  Their 
blows  re-echoed  against  the  hollow  sides  of  the  cistern,  and  came  back 
from  the  rocks  above  them ;  but  without  speech  they  worked  on.  The 
stone  was  beginning  to  move,  when  they  looked  up,  and  all  around 
the  sides  of  the  cistern  they  saw  a  strange  crowd  of  fiends  and 
ghosts,  with  horns  and  tails  and  fleshless  limbs.  A  gallows  was  being 
erected  in  their  midst,  and  the  sweat  poured  off  the  six  workers,  but 
yet  in  silence  they  still  worked  on,  Brock elt  at  his  fiercest;  so  near 
to  the  treasure,  the  stone  was  moving,  their  bars  were  beneath  it, 
when  an  awful,  hollow  voice  above  them  sounded  down  amongst 
them. 

'  "  Which  of  these  gold  vultures  shall  we  hang  first  ?  " 

'  The  six  workers  looked  up,  and  standing  near  the  now-finished 
gallows  was  an  awful  figure,  who  said  in  slow,  deep  tones  : — 

<  "  He  with  the  red  cap." 

'  Brockelt's  bravery  could  -hold  out  no  longer ;  he  sank  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  cried  out :  — 

4  "  Oh,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  " 

6  But  as  this  spoken  word  but  escaped  from  his  lips,  an  awful 
crash  was  heard;  gallows  and  devils  disappeared;  the  water 
rushed  into  the  cistern,  and  only  with  desperate  haste  could  the 
six  save  themselves  from  being  drowned.  Down  the  mountain  as 
madmen  they  rushed,  and  said  not  one  word  of  the  awful  sight 
they  had  seen  ;  but,  days  after,  Brockelt  could  no  longer  hold  his 
tongue,  and  so  the  Oybiners  learnt  how  they  had  failed  to  find 
the  treasure.' 

A  strange  but  picturesque  legend,  we  thought,  and  one 
not  unlikely  to  be  handed  down  to  many  generations  of  Oybin 
children,  to  fill  their  minds  with  superstitious  dread  of  these 
ruined  walls,  and  this  calm,  peaceful  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

But  we  were  yet  to  see  much  of  these  ruins,  so  we  lingered 
no  longer  near  the  treasure  cistern,  but  climbed  up  some  steep 
steps  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  and  entered  the  verit- 
able robber  fortress  that  dominated  the  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  was  but  succeeded  by  them  in  calmer  days. 

Not  much  now  is  left  of  them.  The  Hunger  Tower  is  pointed 
out,  that  inseparable  adjunct  to  all  early  Bohemian  castles.  The 
towers  of  this  earlier  fortress  were  built  of  great  solid  blocks,  in 
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a  rude  style.  In  early  days  the  only  entrance  to  these  .  towers 
was  by  a  ladder,  which  was  pulled  up  at  the  first  sign  of  danger, 
making  the  retreat  an  inaccessible  and  impregnable  spot.  One 
of  the  towers  is  square ;  traces  of  the  walls  can  be  followed,  and 
slight  remnants  of  the  ramparts  are  still  remaining.  A  worked- 
out  oval  in  the  rock,  tradition  says,  was  once  the  sacrificial  altar  in 
prehistoric  days,  and  as  heathen  worship  clung  to  Bohemia  about 
999,  and  in  the  neighbouring  lands  even  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
tradition  has  not  had  so  long  to  sustain  the  story  as  in  other  lands. 

From  this  height  a  capital  view  is  obtained  of  the  church 
beneath.  One  stands  immediately  over  the  eastern  windows,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  architect  has  turned  the  rock  to  his 
purpose  can  be  well  traced.  The  solid  rock  has  been  hewn  level 
for  the  space  required,  leaving  the  great  buttresses  of  living  rock 
standing ;  and  also  the  main  southern  wall,  as  noted  in  the  in- 
terior ;  round  this,  on  the  exterior,  a  pathway  has  been  worked, 
and  a  passage  above,  at  the  height  of  the  windows,  all  worked 
in  the  solid  rock  upon  which  the  delicate  pointed  arches  of  the 
windows  are  built  with  their  artistic  tracery.  So  well  are  the 
mouldings  of  these  windows  formed  that  one  of  them  acts  as  a 
speaking-tube,  and  words  spoken  into  the  moulding  upon  one 
side  in  a  whisper  are  distinctly  audible  to  a  listener  who  places  his 
ear  at  the  moulding  upon  the  opposite  side. 

We  had  still,  however,  to  clamber  higher  upon  this  historic 
berg,  and  get  yet  further  back  in  its  history ;  for  at  the  top  of  all, 
amidst  the  trees  whose  branches  sighed  and  moaned  unsheltered 
in  the  free  heavens,  we  found  the  traces  of  perhaps  the  first 
attempt  to  make  this  height  the  mighty  stronghold  it  had  since 
become.  An  embankment,  or  earthwork,  could  be  traced  all 
round  the  height,  and  near  it  a  strange  but  awful  trace  of  the  past 
days,  when  this  now  silent  mountain  was  the  home  and  strong- 
hold of  savage  warrior  or  robber  knight.  Hewn  deep  into  the 
rock,  yet  unfinished,  and  still  awaiting,  during  the  centuries,  its 
occupant,  was  a  narrow,  open  grave.  Much  time  and  labour  must 
have  been  spent  upon  it.  For  whom  had  it  been  commenced  ? 
Tradition  has  no  word  even  upon  it,  but  it  would  require  little 
imagination  to  build  up  a  legend  upon  this  ever-waiting,  yawning, 
unsatisfied  tomb. 

Yet  still  higher  we  climbed  even  from  this  open  plateau,  up 
rough  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  to  a  spot  called  Prince  Friedrich's 
Place,  where  a  seat  allows  a  rest,  and  from  whence  a  glorious  view 
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is  had.  Just  beneath  is  a  little  hut,  where,  in  midsummer,  a 
camera  obscura  may  be  visited,  and  a  little  pathway  leads  to  a 
rocky  seat,  known  as  the  Kaisersitz,  after  Charles  IV.'s  stay 
here.  But  yet  a  little  higher  can  we  go,  up  some  wooden  steps, 
and  on  a  rounded  rock  at  last  be  on  the  summit  of  Oybin, 
On  this  exalted  spot  was  formerly  a  little  chapel,  where  the 
monks  and  pilgrims  came  and  prayed ;  now  the  ruins  of  a  summer- 
house  stand  upon  its  foundations. 

The  immense  view  from  here  is  majestic  and  curious.  The 
near  fantastic  heights,  and  weatherworn  isolated  peaks ;  the 
stretching  plains,  specked  with  villages  or  distant  towns,  or 
blackened  with  dark  tracts  of  forest  land,  formed  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  that  we  might  well  have  lingered  over.  But  the  day  was 
advancing,  and  we  had  yet  more  to  see  of  the  later  days  of  the 
Oybin  fortress ;  so  we  again  descended  from  these  earlier  heights, 
and  came  down  past  the  little  (rod's  acre,  out  on  to  a  great  level 
platform,  where  stood  a  modern,  Swiss-like  chalet. 

This  is  the  restaurant  of  the  mountain;  and  few  pleasanter 
days  could  be  had  than  to  arrive  here  early,  and  spend  the  day 
amidst  the  ruins  of  church,  and  castle,  and  stronghold  ;  taking  a 
midday  lunch  on  this  open  platform,  or  'an  evening  dinner  with 
some  plaintive  German  part-songs  as  a  pleasant  accompaniment 
before  quitting  the  height  that  still  speaks  so  forcibly  of  the  past. 
At  one  end  of  the  platform  is  a  lovely  peep  down  into  the 
narrow  gorge  below,  shut  in  by  the  winding  rocks  and  fir  steeps 
on  either  hand.  In  the  bottom  lie  tiny  soft  green  meadows,  with 
a  few  picturesque  little  houses,  and  beyond  the  narrow  gorge  opens 
up  the  great  plain  with  Zittau  in  its  midst,  and  the  country  that 
stretches  away  towards  Grorlitz. 

The  isolated  tops  of  Topfer  claim  special  attention,  and  all 
the  peaks  around  have  their  distinctive  names.  One  disfiguring 
feature  on  this  spot  jars  terribly  with  the  impressiveness  of  the 
scene.  The  pillared  rocks  above  the  platform  have  been  smoothed 
and  flattened,  and  formed  into  placards,  with  great,  ugly,  staring 
letters  that  announce  the  fact  that  certain  kings  and  princes 
have  visited  this  height.  An  ugly,  debasing  sight  are  these 
sycophantic  placards,  and  good  taste  should  suggest  their  removal, 
that  they  m'ay  no  longer  disfigure  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
romantic  spots  in  Europe.  Let  the  announcements  be  con- 
signed to  their  proper  place — the  '  extra '  visitors'  book,  which  is 
kept  here  for  (  extra'  visitors. 
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From  this  platform  we  descended  past  the  chapel,  down  to  the 
Kaiserhaus.  But  little  now  is  left  of  this,  and  its  interest  pales 
before  the  chapel  and  the  robber-height.  But  we  looked  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  dining-hall  down  into  the  depths  beneath, 
where  silently  lay  the  little  fish-lake,  surrounded  with  the  pines 
and  great  lichen-covered  rocks.  Some  of  the  windows  here  were 
square-headed,  and  the  work  was  well  finished.  It  was  built  by 
the  town  of  Zittau,  at  the  command  of  Charles  IV.,  and  he 
stayed  here  in  the  year  1369.  But  we  were  again  drawn  back 
to  take  one  more  glimpse  of  the  chapel,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
vaults  beneath  it. 

An  intense  chill  struck  us  as  we  entered  the  vaults,  that 
are  very  spacious  and  wholly  dark.  By  the  aid  of  a  light  we 
saw  where  an  altar  had  been  at  the  eastern  end,  and  a  trace 
was  left  of  a  holy-water  fount.  Near  here  was  a  narrow,  low 
passage,  into  what  we  were  told  was  the  dead  vault,  but  we  went 
not  in.  On  the  walls  are  traces  of  engraved  arms  and  rude 
crosses,  but  we  had  no  good  light,  and  so  could  not  properly 
examine  them ;  and  we  were  glad  to  come  out  again  into  the  soft 
tepid  spring  air,  that  sent  a  warm  thrill  over  us  after  those  icy  depths. 

Once  more  we  descended  to  the  Kaiserhaus,  past  the  bust 
erected  to  Dr.  Pescheck,  the  historian  of  the  district,  and  clam- 
bered up  the  round  tower  that  still  remains  of  the  work  of  one 
who  was  lord  of  this  fortress  before  the  cloister  days.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  earliest  authenticated  masonry  on  the  mountain, 
having  been  built  by  Henry  of  Leipa  in  1316.  This  Henry  was 
the  Warwick  of  Bohemia,  and  also  the  Eothschild,  for  he  not  only 
set  up  kings  or  put  them  down  as  it  seemed  best  to  him,  but  he 
financed  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Fourteenth-century 
history  of  Bohemia  is  full  of  the  deeds  of  Henry  of  Leipa,  then 
Lord  of  Oybin.  But  he  passed  but  little  of  his  time  here.  He 
was  too  much  occupied  in  mighty  state  affairs  to  rest  long  in  this 
mountain  fastness. 

The  history  of  this  powerful  lord,  from  the  year  1304  until 
his  death  in  1329,  marks  him  as  the  bold  hero  and  ready  states- 
man, who  time  after  time  knew  how  to  win  for  himself  the 
highest  influence  in  the  land,  and  also  how  to  maintain  it. 

6  Fistright '  held  its  own  in  those  days,  and  the  people  were 
ready,  though  sometimes  not  at  first  willing,  to  follow  in  the 
train  and  aid  to  enlarge  the  rule  of  those  knights  who  held  these 
strongholds.  But  Henry  of  Lipa,  as  Palacky  writes  it,  did  not 
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confine  himself  to  being  a  mere  robber  lord.  Kingdoms  were 
his  booty,  and  in  one  year  (1309)  we  read  of  his  building  a  strong 
fortress  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  at  Prague,  with  high  towers, 
beleaguering  his  king,  Henry,  and  making  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  capital. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  his  castle,  but  in 
the  meantime  our  Lord  of  Oybin  was  arranging  a  little  matter 
of  his  own — viz.  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with 
Count  John  of  Luxembourg,  and  he  at  length  wholly  deposed 
King  Henry,  and  set  up  the  king  who  was  to  be  famed  in  history 
as  King  John  of  Bohemia — that  king  who,  long  years  after, 
though  he  had  become  blind,  fought  and  died  at  Crecy,  and  gave 
to  our  Prince  of  Wales  the  motto  of  '  Ich  dien.' 

After  the  storming  and  taking  of  Prague  from  King  Henry, 
Palacky  relates  'that  a  few  days  after,  King  John,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  the  Count  of  Henneberg,  Henry  of  Lipa, 
and  others,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  open  place  before  the  house 
of  Simon  Stuk  in  Prag,  and  declared  all  the  acts  of  King  Henry 
null  and  void.' 

It  was  after  this,  in  the  year  1312,  that  he  rebuilt  the  castle 
of  Oybin,  and  manned  it  with  a  strong  force ;  but  leaving  it  in 
charge  of  two  governors,  whilst  he  occupied  himself  in  the  raging 
politics,  intrigues,  and  fratricidal  wars  of  the  time.  Soon  he  was 
at  war  with  the  king  he  had  set  up,  and  was  at  length  made  a 
prisoner ;  an  act  which  caused  a  terrible  general  war  to  follow,  for 
the  power  of  Henry  of  Leipa  and  of  Oybin  was  great.  During  his 
imprisonment  his  governors  used  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
'  Fistright,'  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near.  Feud  followed 
feud,  the  queen's  party  against  the  king's  party,  or  the  home 
party  against  the  foreign  party,  and  Henry  of  Leipa  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Austria  for  help  against  his  own  king  :  all  the 
land  was  wasted  and  in  utter  misery,  until  the  whole  people  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  against  their  king. 

So  terrible  was  the  struggle,  and  so  awful  the  distress,  that  in 
the  Sedleyer  church  alone  no  less  than  30,000  corpses  were  buried, 
and  throughout  the  land  people  were  buried  in  heaps  and  not  in 
graves  as  before ;  and  in  some  districts  the  country  people  be- 
came as  savages,  went  forth  in  bands,  and  stole  men  and  women 
and  ate  them. 

In  1364  the  town  of  Zittau  was  commanded  to  build  the 
Kaiserhaus,  whose  ruins  still  rear  themselves  amidst  the  silent 
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pines.  But  Carl  (son  of  John  of  Crecy,  now  become  Kaiser  Carl  IV.) 
had  learned  to  love  these  strange  weird  heights,  and  had  vowed  to 
make  Oybin  a  holy  place;  and  when  at  Avignon,  in  1365, he  met 
with  the  Celestiner  monks,  to  them  he  gave  the  right  to  establish 
themselves  in  this  mountain,  and  to  build  the  little  church, 
that  yet  retains  so  much  of  its  beauty,  though  its  vaults  are  used 
as  potato  stores,  and  its  walls  re-echo  but  to  the  traveller's  voice, 
save  when  some  slow  procession  of  the  dead  winds  slowly  up  the 
height  to  lay  its  mournful  burden  above  the  pines. 

The  Emperor  personally  superintended  these  buildings,  until 
in  1384  they  were  finished;  some  thirty-six  years  after  to  be 
stormed  by  the  Hussites,  but  not  to  be  carried. 

The  *  Six  Towns '  now  came  to  its  rescue  and  manned  the 
fortress,  and  defeated  the  attack.  Again,  in  1429,  once  more  the 
Hussites  made  a  desperate  assault  upon  its  precipitous,  rock- 
crowned  peaks,  but  again  unsuccessfully.  Oybin  was  unconquered 
by  the  fierce  followers  of  Huss,  but  the  Reformation  did  the  work 
that  its  terrible  forerunners  failed  in ;  the  monks  left  the  cloisters, 
and,  in  1568,  the  last  prior  of  Oybin  died  in  Zittau;  and,  to  com- 
plete its  ruin,  in  March  1577  a  lightning  flash  lit  up  a  flame  that 
for  eight  days  illuminated  the  mountain  peaks  around,  set  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  laid  the  whole  building  in  ruin. 

The  castle  and  its  dependencies  had  already  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  town  of  Zittau,  that  still  owns  the  lordship  of 
Oybin,  and  the  forests  around,  making  a  good  income  out  of  its 
timber  and  produce.  Other  misfortunes  followed  even  the  terrible 
destruction  of  1577.  In  1681  a  great  fall  of  rock  added  to  its 
ruin,  yet  another  fire  burst  out  in  1707,  and  once  more,  in  1803, 
the  rocks  themselves  worked  mischief  to  the  now  desolate  ruin. 

Yet  nature,  and  the  relics  of  past  art,  still  give  to  the  beholder 
a  sight  of  entrancing  beauty.  The  walls  and  rocks  still  silently 
speak,  though  but  in  hushed  whispers,  of  all  the  tumultuous  life, 
the  fierce  love,  and  raging  passions  that  have  surged  and  died 
amidst  these  wilds ;  of  the  solace  of  religion  and  of  the  horrors 
done  in  religion's  name.  Full  of  romance,  of  legend,  of  history, 
of  idyl,  are  the  whisperings  that  these  strange  ruins  give  forth ; 
and  as  we  descended  the  steep  heights  to  walk  through  the 
forests  towards  Nonenklunzen,  it  seemed  strange  indeed  that  no 
English  writer  had  yet  made  known  in  England  the  wonders  of 
the  Oybin. 
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MILLIONS  of  years  ago  a  creature  existed  which  the  astronomer 
can  hardly  regard  without  feelings  akin  to  envy.  The  ichthyo- 
saurus cannot  be  considered  strictly  beautiful,  according  to  modern 
ideas.  A  gigantic  lizard,  with  monstrous  flappers,  and  a  particu- 
larly objectionable  c  smile  '  (to  use  Mr.  Venus's  expression),  would 
compare  unfavourably  even  with  the  most  flatfooted  of  the  plat- 
pieds  of  science,  blandly  explaining  to  an  exhausted  audience 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  quadri-dimensional  space.  But  the 
ichthyosaurus  had  an  eye  which  even  a  Herschel  might  envy. 
This  eye  (of  course  he  had  a  pair,  though  they  may  have  been  to 
our  ideas  singular)  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Unfortunately, 
in  regard  to  astronomical  research,  the  ichthyosaurus  would  appear 
to  have  passed  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  under  water,  and  in 
a  dim,  though  scarcely  religious  light.  Still  the  creature  must 
occasionally  have  raised  its  head  above  the  water,  especially  when 
the  mantle  of  night  was  spread  over  the  earth.  At  such  times, 
what  a  glorious  scene  must  the  heavens  have  displayed  to  this 
large-eyed  reptile !  For  each  star  the  modern  astronomer  can 
see,  the  ancient  ichthyosaurus  must  have  seen  hundreds  if  not 
thousands.  Instead  of  some  three  thousand  stars,  it  must  have 
seen  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  suns  all  at  one 
grand  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  care  much  for  them.  As 
it  paddled  along,  snorting  on  its  way  for  want  of  thought,  it 
probably  paid  much  more  attention  to  conveniently  juicy  objects 
of  prey  than  to  the  '  celestial  objects  for  common  telescopes ' 
which  must  have  been  easily  within  the  range  of  its  uncommon 
vision.  Its  cranium  corresponded  by  no  means  in  capacity  with 
the  light-gathering  power  of  its  goggling  eyes ;  and  three 
millions  of  suns  would  be  less  interesting  than  a  couple  of  succu- 
lent mouthfuls  to  a  creature  which  probably  could  not  count  up 
to  three.  But  we  do  not  lose  interest  in  the  Kosse  telescope 
because  it  thinks  nothing  of  all  the  wonders  it  reveals. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  poverty  of  the 
picture  which  the  actual  eyesight  of  the  astronomer  can  see  com- 
pared with  that  over  which  his  mental  vision  ranges.  He  speaks 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  stars.  Now,  in  the  course  of  a  life  of 
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observation  a  Herschel  may  actually  see  many  millions  of  those 
remote  suns.  But  lie  can  only  get  piecemeal  views  of  the  glories 
of  the  star-depths.  A  space  as  large  as  the  moon  covers  on  the 
sky  is  a  very  large  field  for  the  telescope  to  show  at  a  single  view, 
and  of  such  spaces  the  visible  vault  of  the  heavens  contains 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand.  Imagine  the  study  of  some 
grand  masterpiece  of  the  painter's  art  in  a  correspondingly  piece- 
meal fashion  !  How  could  an  adequate  idea  be  formed  of  its  real 
beauty  and  perfection?  Yet  in  reality  even  this  comparison 
hardly  presents  the  full  difficulty  of  the  astronomer's  task  in 
attempting  to  survey  the  vault  of  heaven.  He  adds  field  to  field 
(telescopic  fields  of  view)  slowly  and  painfully,  and  under  ever- 
varying  conditions :  but  so  vast  is  the  task  that  ere  it  can  be  half 
finished — at  least  if  the  survey  is  to  be  exact — the  night  comes 
when  the  astronomer  can  work  no  more.  Others  take  up  the 
unfinished  survey ;  and  the  grand  scene  presented  by  the  heavens 
has  thus  not  only  to  be  surveyed  piecemeal  but  by  many  different 
observers,  each  one  of  whom  has  his  idiosyncrasies  of  imagination, 
his  peculiarities  of  mental  vision. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  astronomers  of  old  that 
such  difficulties  as  these  might  be  in  part  overcome  by  construct- 
ing an  artificial  retina  for  the  telescopic  eye —  a  retina  keener  to 
receive,  and  far  fitter  to  retain  and  record,  the  details  of  the 
heavenly  sky-scape.  Still  less  would  it  have  been  supposed  that, 
when  the  limits  of  telescopic  vision  seemed  reached,  a  sudden 
development  of  its  powers  would  be  obtained,  a  development  to 
which  we  can  hardly  see  any  limit.  By  the  substitution  of  an 
artificial  eye  for  the  natural  one,  man  has  at  length  been  enabled 
to  surpass  the  large-eyed  ichthyosaurus  in  his  range  of  vision. 
He  had  already  learned  to  see  into  depths  which  even  two  twelve- 
inch  eyes  could  not  have  reached.  But  now  he  has  found  a  way 
of  recording  in  unmistakably  trustworthy  fashion  all  that  his  far- 
ranging  telescopes  can  show  him,  and — here  is  the  chief  wonder — 
a  great  deal  more  ! 

The  telescope  had  increased  in  power,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until  Sir  David  Brewster's  idea  seemed  confirmed  that  we 
might  fairly  expect  every  period  of  thirty  years  to  bring  us  news 
of  some  great  step  in  telescope-construction.  But  much  more 
than  this  time  has  passed  since  the  world  was  astonished  by  the 
daring  of  the  last  Earl  of  Eosse  in  attempting  the  construction  of 
a  reflecting  telescope  two  yards  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  in  length. 
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That  monstrous  eye  directed  to  the  star  depths  had  theoretically 
a  light-gathering  power  surpassing  at  least  sixty  thousand  times 
that  of  the  natural  eye  ! 

No  refracting  telescope  can  ever  have  anything  like  that  power. 
(Not  to  be  unintelligible  to  any,  through  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  we  explain  that  a  reflecting  telescope  is  one  in  which  light 
is  gathered  by  a  large  curved  mirror  at  whose  surface  the  light  is 
reflected,  while  in  a  refracting  telescope  light  is  gathered  by  a 
large  lens  of  glass  through  which  the  light  passes.  In  each  case 
the  light  falling  on  a  large  surface  is  deflected  to  a  point ;  and  the 
larger ,  the  light-gathering  surface  of  course  the  greater  the 
luminosity  of  each  such  point,  and  the  greater  the  magnifying 
power  which  can  be  used  without  undue  dilution  of  the  light.) 
For  when  we  make  a  very  large  glass  for  a  telescope  of  this  kind, 
we  must  give  it  a  certain  degree  of  thickness,  or  it  will  break 
under  its  own  weight.  And  if  we  made  such  a  glass  six  feet  across, 
like  the  mirror  of  the  Bosse  telescope,  it  would  have  to  be  so 
thick  that  no  light  would  pass  through  it.  Now  obviously  it  is 
useless  to  collect  large  quantities  of  light  which  will  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  very  lens  which  gathers  them. 

But  if  there  is  thus  an  obvious  limit  to  the  increase  of  tele- 
scopes with  large  glass  lenses  for  light-gathering,  there  is  equally 
a  limit,  though  in  another  way,  to  the  increase  of  telescopes 
with  large  mirrors,  whether  metallic  or  of  glass  silvered.  Indeed, 
that  limit  had  been  already  passed  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Kosse  telescope — which  was  not  only  a  gigantic  reflector  but  a 
gigantic  failure.  To  the  mirror  as  to  the  lens  l  a  certain  thick- 
ness is  necessary,  even  though  the  mirror  be  made  of  a  hard 
metal.  It  might  seem  that  this  could  not  matter,  since  the 
mirror  is  not  to  be  looked  through.  But  an  immense  mass  of 
metal  like  the  mirror  of  the  great  Kosse  telescope  can  play  all 
manner  of  undesirable  tricks.  Placed  in  varying  positions  it  will 
vary  in  shape,  and  the  most  delicate  accuracy  of  shape  is  essential 
for  a  mirror  of  the  kind.  This  fault  is  itself  fatal  in  the  case 
of  a  mirror  so  large  as  that  of  the  Rosse  telescope,  which  like  its 
great  (though  smaller)  predecessor,  the  four-feet  mirror  of  Sir  W. 

1  We  use  throughout  the  word  '  lens,'  but  in  reality  the  large  glass  of  a  tele- 
scope, called  the  object  glass  because  it  is  the  one  to  wards  the  object  looked  at,  is 
composed  of  two  large  lenses,  one  of  flint  glass,  the  other  of  crown  glass,  so 
shaped  and  adjusted  as  to  correct  optical  defects  which  quite  baffled  the  astro- 
nomers who  used  the  old  single-lens  telescopes. 
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Herschel,  '  bunched*  stars  into  cocked  hats,'  and  at  times  turned 
even  such  characteristic  objects  as  Saturn  into  mere  unmeaning 
splotches  of  light.  But  there  are  others.  For  instance,  a  long 
time  has  to  pass  before  so  large  a  mass  of  metal  follows  a  change 
of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  air  ;  so  that  nearly  always  the 
air  near  the  mirror  would  be  either  warmer  or  colder  than  the  air 
in  the  rest  of  the  tube;  the  effect  of  such  differences  of  tempera- 
ture would  of  course  be  disastrous  so  far  as  definition  was  con- 
cerned. 

And  apart  from  mere  difficulties  of  construction,  large  tele- 
scopes are  not  nearly  so  effective  in  the  survey  of  the  heavens  as 
readers  of  books  on  popular  astronomy  are  apt  to  imagine.  They 
are  very  cumbrous,  though  of  late  that  defect  has  been  in  large 
degree  overcome.  A  more  serious  fault  is  that  except  inunr^-^V 
favourable  conditions  of  the  air  they  cannot  be  used  ^es  j^ 
full  power.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  larger 


full  power.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  larger  \may  b  Pe 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  air  between  any  point  01  ,,  k  **°e  c 
object  and  the  eye  which  comes  into  play,  to  blur  ana  ,Y(T  ^  ' 
distort  the  object  as  seen  on  the  retina.  If  we  choose  to  employ 
an  eye  six  feet  across  we  have  an  immense  cylinder  of  air,  many 
miles  long,  and  six  feet  wide  throughout,  between  the  eye  and 
any  star,  or  planet,  or  point  of  the  sun  or  moon  at  which  we  are 
looking  ;  and  all  this  air  is  at  work,  with  currents  passing  hither 
and  thither,  through  all  of  which  we  have  to  look,  in  examining 
objects  with  a  telescope  of  that  size.  When  the  air  is  very  very 
still,  only,  can  we  thus  look  with  any  advantage.  Usually  it  is  far 
better  to  close  a  large  part  of  the  gigantic  pupil  of  the  telescopic 
eye.  And  this  applies  to  much  smaller  telescopes,  insomuch  that 
the  astronomer  usually  keeps  a  supply  of  flat  brass  rings,  so 
graduated  in  size  that  he  can  diminish  the  opening  of  his  telescope 
to  any  degree  that  he  may  find  necessary. 

Thus  an  astronomer  having  a  two-feet  telescope  will  generally 
have  to  reduce  it  to  one  foot  or  even  less  of  opening,  and  will  per- 
haps not  once  in  a  month  be  able  to  use  its  full  power. 

This,  let  us  note  in  passing,  leads  to  a  rather  annoying 
laziness  on  the  part  of  many  astronomers  who  possess,  or  have  been 
supplied  with,  very  powerful  telescopes.  People  often  ask  what 
this  astronomer  or  that,  who  once  delighted  the  scientific  world 
with  his  discoveries,  has  been  doing  since  he  had  been  put  in 
command  of  a  much  larger  telescope  than  he  had  used  in  his 
former  work.  The  fact  generally  is  that  he  has  been  waiting  for 
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opportunities  of  using  the  full  power  of  his  grand  telescope,  and 
so  losing  multitudinous  opportunities  for  such  work  as  he  had 
done  with  his  smaller  one.  It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to 
apply  a  two-feet  telescope  to  such  work  as  a  one-foot  telescope 
could  do  equally  well  or  better  ;  besides,  he  would  get  no  thanks 
or  credit :  so  he  leaves  the  Work  undone. 

Such  at  least  is  our  own  way  of  explaining  the  unquestionable 
facl^  that  several  observers  whom  we  could  mention  were  much 
more  productive  labourers  in  the  field  of  astronomical  research 
when  they  used  small  telescopes  than  they  have  been  since  they 
were  provided  with  large  ones. 

Where  could  the  astronomer  look  for  increase  of  space-pene- 
trating power  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  as  these  ?  He  could 
ger*no  more  powerful  telescopes,  nor  hope  much  from  making 
tell  m^°i  better  though  no  larger.  He  could  not  escape  the 
inflr6*  *  s  )f  our  own  air  at  stations  near  the  sea-level,  nor  expect 
mucl  Sm  climbing  great  heights,  where,  though  the  air  is  some- 
what^clearer,  the  difficulties  of  observation  are  much  increased, 
and  storms  of  most  destructive  and  trying  nature  often  prevail. 
Nor  was  anything  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery  of  new  optical 
laws  ;  for  indeed  it  had  been  the  study  of  optical  laws  which  had 
disclosed  the  limits  which  bound  telescopic  survey. 

And  what  made  the  matter  more  provoking  was  that  the 
invention  of  spectroscopic  analysis,  while  enabling  astronomers  to 
obtain  such  information  as  formerly  they  had  not  hoped  to  obtain, 
had  simply  increased  their  zest  for  telescopic  survey.  We  may 
say,  in  fact,  that  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  we  can  determine 
the  structure  of  every  star  or  other  self-luminous  object  we  can 
see  with  the  telescope,  but  we  cannot  analyse  the  structure  of 
orbs  which  we  cannot  see  even  with  the  mightiest  telescopes  yet 
made  or  ever  likely  to  be  made  by  man. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  art  of  taking  pictures  by 
the  aid  of  light,  which  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Talbot,  John  Herschel, 
and  others,  invented  almost  but  yesterday,  would  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  astronomer  eagerly  longing  to  look  farther  out  into 
the  star  depths,  and  to  obtain  clearer  views  of  objects  already 
within  the  range  of  his  telescopes  ?  Yet  so  it  has  been.  The 
stonily  staring  Daguerreotypes,  which  were  regarded  rather  as 
curiosities  than  as  portraits  half  a  century  ago,  contained — un- 
promising though  they  seemed — the  promise  of  astronomical 
discoveries  such  as  even  a  perfect  telescope  of  the  size  of  Lord 
Rosse's  could  not  achieve. 
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Photography  has  two  great  advantages  over  ordinary  vision 
in  the  work  of  astronomical  survey.  Eegarding  the  photographic 
plate  as  replacing  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  and  receiving 
instead  of  it  the  telescopic  image  of  a  heavenly  body,  we  may  say 
that  this  photographic  eye  can  do  three  things  which  the  human 
•eye  cannot  do  : — 

1.  The  photographic  eye  can  see,  on  occasion,  in  an  instant  of 
time  in  which  the  human  eye  could  not  even  begin  to  see. 

2.  The  photographic  eye  can,  on  occasion,  see  more  and  more 
by  steady  staring  for  many  minutes,  nay  for  many  hours  in  suc- 
cession, where  the  human  eye,  if  it  cannot  see  in  a  few  seconds, 
may  as  well  give  up  looking. 

3.  The  photographic  eye  can  record  what  it  sees  in  an  instant 
of  time,  or  in  several  hours  of  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  manner,  unaffected  by  any  theories,  hypo- 
theses, or  fancies,  as  to  what  the  object  looked  at  is,  or  may  be,  or 
ought  to  be. 

Observe  how  these  qualities  of  the  photographic  eye  promise 
to-  help  the  astronomer. 

In  the  first  place,  when  observing  the  sun,  the  astronomer  is 
all  the  time  troubled  by  the  movements  taking  place  in  our  air. 
There  is  a  constant  fluctuation  by  which,  when  a  powerful  tele- 
scope is  used,  the  image  of  an  object  is  so  blurred  and  confused,  as 
far  as  the  finer  details  are  concerned,  that  we  see  these  as  we 
might  see  the  delicate  details  of  a  very  fine  engraving  through  the 
disturbed  air  above  a  heated  stove.  Now  in  reality  this  blurring 
arises  from  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of  different  pictures. 
At  any  given  instant  a  view  is  presented  which  though  it  may  be 
slightly  distorted  in  details  is  perfectly  clear ;  but  immediately 
another  takes  its  place,  also  perfectly  clear  and  only  slightly  dis- 
torted in  details  ;  the  distortion  in  one  view  being  different,  how- 
ever, from  the  distortion  in  the  other,  the  two  combine  into  a  view 
which  is  not  clear.  In  the  course  of  a  single  second  hundreds  of 
different  views  are  thus  seen,  and  these  are  combined  into  a 
single  blurred  view.  For  though  in  the  case  of  an  object  of 
moderate  brightness  the  tenth  of  a  second  may  be  about  the 
duration  of  a  visual  impression,  yet  in  observing  the  sun  even 
when  his  light  is  softened  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  devices 
employed  for  the  purpose  by  astronomers,  the  successive  visual 
impressions  certainly  last  at  least  a  full  second. 

The  reader  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
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the  image  of  the  sun  seen  in  the  ordinary  way  through  a  tele- 
scope is  blurred  and  confused  so  that  the  details  of  spots  cannot 
be  quite  clearly  seen.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  features 
described  in  the  books  of  astronomy  can  be  well  seen  even  with 
large  telescopes  in  which  the  atmospheric  fluctuations  are  greatly 
magnified.  It  is  the  minute  details  which  escape  the  observer,, 
unless  the  conditions  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  even  then- 
there  is  always  some  fluctuation,  and  these  details  of  structure 
can  only  be  seen  as  it  were  by  momentary  flashes. 

To  show  that  this  is  so  we  need  only  consider  the  case  of 
Nasmyth's  *  willow-leaves.'  Nasmyth  supposed  he  had  detected 
a  number  of  bright  interlacing  objects,  shaped  like  willow-leaves, 
all  over  the  sun's  surface.  They  were  willow-leaves  on  a  rather 
large  scale,  being  two  or  three  hundred  miles  wide  and  several 
thousand  miles  long!  Sir  John  Herschel  accepted  Nasmyth's 
description  as  correct,  though  all  his  own  observations,  as  well  as 
his  father's,  had  failed  to  reveal  these  marvellous  objects.  In 
Herschel's  '  Outlines  of  Astronomy  '  there  is  an  elaborate  picture 
of  many  hundreds  of  the  interlacing  bright  willow-leaves  with 
dark  spots  where  the  reticulations  leave  uncovered  spaces.  But 
in  reality  the  solar  willow-leaves  thus  shown  over  the  general 
surface  of  the  sun  are  only  optical  illusions.  Instead  of  bright 
reticulations  with  dark  spots,  the  sun's  surface  shows  dark  reticu- 
lations with  bright  spots.  Yet  long  after  JSTasmyth  had  announced 
his  supposed  discovery,  the  matter  remained  in  dispute  because 
astronomers  were  unable  to  decide  what  they  actually  saw — so 
blurred  and  confused  were  the  delicate  details  in  question. 

The  photographic  eye  of  science,  had  it  then  been  directed  to 
the  sun,  would  have  settled  the  question  in  very  much  less  than 
a  second,  in  fact,  the  very  rapidity  of  its  glance  at  the  sun  would 
have  made  its  view  of  the  matter  decisive.  At  the  observatory  of 
M.  Janssen,  at  Meudon,  pictures  of  the  sun  are  taken  with  such 
rapidity  that  each  part  of  the  solar  image  rests  on  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  plate  for  less  than  one  two-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
Here  we  imagine  a  reader  saying  that  this,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be 
possible,  because  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a  second  is  far  too- 
short  a  period  to  be  measured.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  Wheat- 
stone  and  Foucault  have  measured  much  less  than  the  two- 
thousandth,  even  so  little  as  the  five  hundred-thousandth  part  of 
a  second.  But  in  Janssen's  photographic  work,  the  passage  of  the 
slide  through  which  the  sun's  light  passed  occupied  perhaps  as 
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much  as  the  tenth  of  a  second.  Since,  however,  only  about  the 
two-hundredth  part  of  the  entire  width  of  the  slide  was  open, 
each  part  of  the  field  over  which  the  slide  swept  received  the 
solar  rays  only  for  the  time  we  have  named ;  and  the  solar  image 
occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  field. 

In  the  pictures  obtained  by  Janssen,  although  the  telescopic 
power  is  far  less  than  that  which  astronomers  have  applied  to  the 
sun,  the  solar  '  rice-grains '  which  had  only  displaced  the  solar 
willow-leaves  after  a  long  struggle  among  telescopists,  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  We  may  be  said  to  see  more  of  the  sun,  in  thus 
viewing  it  at  second  hand,  by  aid  of  the  photographic  eye  of 
science,  than  Sir  William  Herschel  saw  during  all  the  many 
years  of  his  long  observing  career.  Yet  beside  his  largest  tele- 
scope the  instrument  used  by  Janssen  at  Meudon  would  be  like 
a  child  beside  a  giant. 

But  though  the  promise  of  discovery  by  means  of  the  swiftly 
seeing  eye  of  photography  may  be  great,  it  seems  small  compared 
with  what  we  may  hope  for  from  the  power  which  the  photo- 
graphic eye  possesses  of  staring  steadfastly  at  an  object  until, 
after  hours  perhaps  of  contemplation,  details  come  into  view  which 
would  not  be  shown  to  ordinary  human  vision  using  a  telescope 
ten  times  stronger  than  that  to  which  the  photographic  eye  has 
been  applied.  Nay  it  is  not  going  at  all  too  far  to  say  that  in 
this  way  the  photographic  eye  will  reveal  what  the  human  eye^  no 
matter  how  aided  by  telescopic  power,  can  never  avail  to  see. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  explained  in  considering  this  method 
of  using  photography.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  direct  a 
telescope  of  adequate  strength  to  the  celestial  region  to  be  sur- 
veyed, to  let  the  optical  image  fall  on  a  duly  sensitised  dry  plate, 
and  to  keep  the  telescope  moving  with  perfect  uniformity  so  as 
to  correct  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotational  movement,  by  which 
otherwise  the  image  would  not  only  be  shifted,  but  would  pre- 
sently be  carried  clean  off  the  photographic  field. 

Observe  now  what  promise  there  is  in  the  new  method  of 
research.  There  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates.  Already  the  movements  of 
a  galloping  horse,  of  an  express  train,  nay  even  of  a  cannon-ball, 
have  been  recorded  by  photography.  Every  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness means,  of  course,  an  increase  of  space-penetrating  power  for 
the  photographic  eye.  Then  next,  the  qualities  of  telescopes 
for  work  of  this  sort  admit  of  being  greatly  increased.  Our 
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telescopes  have  nearly  all  been  made  hitherto  for  ordinary  vision, 
and  the  human  eye  observes  chiefly  with  rays  rather  different 
from  those  selected  by  the  photographic  eye.  Hitherto  opticians 
have  directed  very  little  attention  to  the  preparation, of  telescopes- 
for  photographic  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  observing  work. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  The  steadiness  with  which  telescopes- 
may  be  poised,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  may  be  swayed 
by  clockwork,  are  daily  being  increased  by  ingeniously  devised 
mechanism.  Formerly  it  was  thought  a  difficult  task  to  keep  a 
telescope  upon  an  object  for  an  hour.  Now  the  necessary  exactness 
of  direction  can  be  maintained  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  And  there  seems  absolutely  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
hereafter  the  telescope  may  be  directed,  night  after  night,  on 
precisely  the  same  celestial  region,  and  maintained  throughout 
the  night  on  the  same  region,  until  at  last  that  region  has  been 
gazed  on  steadfastly  by  the  photographic  eye  for  thirty  or  forty 
hours  in  succession. 

If  instead  of  considering  what  may  be,  we  direct  our  thoughts 
to  what  has  been  done,  we  find  still  more  obvious  reasons  for 
hoping  great  things  from  this  method  of  employing  the  photo- 
graphic eye. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  photographs  of  the  moon  and  planets 
obtained  even  so  late  as  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Compared  with 
the  "kind  of  work  we  are  dealing  with  now  these  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  early  failures  of  photography.  But  already,  though 
success  only  began  to  be  achieved  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
triumphs  of  the  new  method  have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  the  future  of  celestial  photography. 

In  the  sword  of  the  giant  Orion  there  is  a  streak  of  misty  light, 
visible  even  to  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  dark  night,  which  has 
shown  more  and  more  detail  as  telescopes  of  greater  and  greater 
power  have  been  turned  upon  it.  But  already  photography  has 
shown  more  in  this  object  than  has  been  seen  through  the  most 
powerful  telescope  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  one  ho~nr  and  a  half 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper  kept  the  giant  eye  of  his  telescope 
turned  steadfastly  upon  this  marvellous  mass  of  misty  light,  whose 
wisps  extend  from  the  middle  star  of  the  belt  down  to  the  lowest 
star  of  the  sword ;  and  a  picture  of  the  nebula  was  the  result  which 
far  surpasses  in  value  all  the  drawings  yet  made  by  astronomers. 
Since  Draper's  early  and  lamented  death,  Mr.  Common,  following 
in  the  same  path  with  a  more  powerful  telescope  and  more 
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delicately  sensitised  plates,  has  obtained  an  even  finer  picture 
with  only  half  an  hour's  exposure.  It  is  clear  that  much  higher 
magnifying  power  may  be  employed,  with  exposures  of  three  or 
four  hours  to  make  up  for  the  diminished  telescopic  light.  Nay, 
in  the  tropical  regions,  where  Orion  shines  for  nine  or  ten  hours,1 
still  longer  exposures  maybe  given.  Yet  even  in  the  photographs 
obtained  by  Draper  and  Common,  stars  show  which  the  very 
telescope  used  for  obtaining  the  photographs  would  not  show  to 
ordinary  vision. 

Eecently  this  method  has  been  applied  with  singular  success 
by  the  Brothers  Henry  in  France.  They  have  photographed  field 
after  field  of  stars  in  the  richest  regions  of  the  Milky  Way,  show- 
ing stars  so  minute  that  telescopes  far  higher  in  power  would  be 
required  to  show  them  in  the  usual  way,  than  is  the  instrument 
used  by  MM.  Henry  for  the  photographic  eye.  In  this  case 
photography  has  not  only  done  the  work  of  seeing  and  charting, 
but  also  of  engraving.  From  the  negative,  self-pictured  by  the 
stars,  have  been  obtained  zincographs  by  the  usual  process, 
which  are  in  reality  blocks  engraved  by  the  stars  themselves, 
aided  only  by  their  fellow  star,  our  own  sun.  In  the  May  number 
of  the  scientific  journal  Knowledge,  for  example,  there  is  an 
engraving  showing  more  than  two  thousand  stars,  yet  the  block 
from  which  this  engraving  has  been  printed  has  never  been 
touched  by  graver  made  with  human  hands. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  When  surveying  the  Pleiades  the  photo- 
graphic eye  discovered  nebulous  wisps  clinging  around  two  of  the 
well-known  group  of  seven  stars,  and  though  one  of  these  nebulous 
objects  had  been  observed  several  years  ago,  its  existence  had 
been  doubted  by  many,  while  that  of  the  other  had  not  been  even 
suspected.  In  effecting  this  discovery  the  photographic  eye 
detected  a  new  proof  of  the  theory  recently  advanced  that  nebulous 
patches  in  the  star-depths  are  not  external  star-systems,  but  part 
of  our  own  galaxy — for  how  otherwise  could  we  explain  the 
close  clinging  of  these  nebulous  wisps  around  stars  in  the  Pleiad 
group  ? 

Can  we  wonder  if  astronomers  should  already  boldly  entertain 
the  thought  of  making  a  complete  survey  of  the  heavens  by  means 
of  photography.  Admiral  Mouchez  has  shown  that  in  the  course 

1  Orion  shines  as  long  in  our  skies  as  in  the  tropics — namely,  about  twelve 
hours ;  but  his  daily  course  is  so  slanted  that  he  tis  most  of  the  time  very  low 
down. 
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of  ten  years  fully  fifteen  millions  of  stars  might  be  made  to  record 
their  exact  position  and  true  relative  brightness  in  a  series  of 
large  photographic  charts  !  Nothing  done  by  man  since  astronomy 
was  a  science  can  be  compared  with  such  a  work  as  this,  which 
yet  might  be  well  accomplished  in  a  decade  of  years. 

But  even  all  this,  wonderful  as  it  is,  seems  less  impressive 
than  what  has  been  done,  and  what  astronomers  are  even  now 
planning  to  do,  in  applying  the  photographic  eye  of  science  to 
analysing  the  structure  of  remote  suns.  Already  they  have  made 
the  waves  of  light  from  many  of  the  leading  stars  record  their 
story  on  the  tiny  shore  of  photographic  film,  after  journeying 
millions  of  millions  of  miles  through  space.  But  now  a  complete 
survey  is  to  be  made  in  this  way.  A  giant  eye  so  constructed 
that  not  only  will  it  gather,  but  it  will  sift,  the  light  from  multi- 
tudes of  stars  at  once,  will  be  directed  in  succession  towards 
different  parts  of  the  heavens.  For  an  hour  at  each  view  will 
this  monstrous  eye,  more  wonderful  by  far  than  the  ichthyosaurian 
eye  with  which  we  began,  gaze  analysingly  on  many  hundreds  of 
stars  at  once,  leaving  on  record  at  the  close  of  its  survey  the 
photographic  spectra  of  all  those  stars,  by  which  the  elements 
present  in  them,  nay  the  very  condition  in  which  these  elements 
exist  will  be  written  down  in  letters  and  words  which  (for  the 
astronomer)  there  is  no  mistaking.  Truly  a  wonderful  era  of 
astronomical  research  is  now  beginning.  Probably  the  next  half- 
century  will  reveal  more  about  the  millions  of  millions  of  tenants 
of  interstellar  space  than  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Hipparchus,  noticing  a  new  star,  was  led  to  form  the  first  of  all 
known  star-catalogues. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
OVER  IT. 

ON  leaving  the  house  Bessie  and  John  took  their  way  down  the  long 
avenue  of  blue  gums.  This  avenue  was  old  Silas  Croft's  particular 
pride,  for  although  it  had  only  been  planted  for  about  twenty 
years,  the  trees,  which  in  the  divine  climate  and  virgin  soil  of  the 
Transvaal  grow  at  the  most  extraordinary  rate,  were  for  the  most 
part  very  lofty,  and  as  thick  in  the  stem  as  English  oaks  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years'  standing.  The  avenue  was  not  over  wide, 
and  the  trees  were  planted  quite  close  one  to  another,  with  the 
result  that  their  brown,  pillar-like  stems  shot  up  for  many  feet 
without  a  branch,  whilst  high  overhead  the  boughs  crossed  and  in- 
termingled in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  leafy  tunnel,  through  which 
one  looked  at  the  landscape  beyond  as  one  does  through  a  telescope. 
Down  this  charming  avenue  John  and  Bessie  walked,  and  on 
reaching  its  limit  turned  to  the  right  and  followed  a  little  foot- 
path winding  in  and  out  of  the  rocks  that  built  up  the  plateau  on 
the  hillside  on  which  the  house  stood.  Presently  this  led  them 
through  the  orchard,  and  then  came  a  bare  strip  of  veldt,  a  very 
dangerous  spot  in  a  thunderstorm,  but  a  great  safeguard  to  the 
house  and  trees  round  it,  for  the  ironstone  cropped  up  here,  and 
from  the  house  one  might  generally  see  flash  after  flash  striking 
down  on  to  it,  and  even  running  and  zigzagging  about  its  surface. 
To  the  left  of  this  were  some  cultivated  lands,  and  in  front  of 
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them  the  plantation  in  which  John  was  anxious  to  inspect  some 
recently  planted  wattles. 

They  walked  right  to  the  copse  without  saying  a  word.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  low  sod  wall,  whereon  Bessie 
seated  herself,  saying  that  she  would  wait  there  till  he  had  looked 
at  the  trees,  as  she  was  afraid  of  the  puff-adders,  of  which  a  large 
and  thriving  family  were  known  to  live  in  the  plantation. 

John  assented,  remarking  that  the  puff-adders  were  brutes, 
and  that  he  must  have  some  pigs  turned  in  to  destroy  them, 
which  the  pigs  do  by  munching  them  up,  apparently  without 
unpleasant  consequences  to  themselves,  and  then  departed  on  his 
errand,  wending  his  way  gingerly  through  the  feathery  black 
wattles.  It  did  not  take  long,  and  he  saw  no  puff-adders.  When 
he  had  finished  looking  at  the  young  trees,  he  returned,  still 
walking  delicately  as  Agag.  On  getting  to  the  border  of  the 
plantation  he  paused  to  look  at  Bessie,  who  was  some  twenty 
paces  from  him,  perched  sideways  on  the  low  sod  wall,  and 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  full  rich  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Her 
hat  was  off,  for  the  sun  had  lost  its  burning  force,  and  the  hand 
that  held  it  hung  idly  by  her,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
horizon  flaming  with  all  the  varied  glories  of  the  African  sunset. 
He  gazed  at  her  sweet  face  and  lissom  form,  and  some  lines  that 
he  had  read  years  before  floated  idly  into  his  mind — 

The  little  curls  about  her  head 

Were  all  her  crown  of  gold, 

Her  delicate  arms  drooped  downwards 

In  slender  mould, 

As  white-veined  leaves  of  lilies 

Curve  and  fold, 

She  moved  to  measure  of  music, 

As  a  swan  sails  the  stream — 

He  had  got  as  far  as  this  when  she  turned  and  saw  him,  and 
he  gave  up  the  poetry  in  the  presence  of  one  who  might  well  have 
inspired  it. 

6  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  '  she  said  with  a  smile :  '  the 
sunset  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  was  looking  at  you.' 

<  Then  you  might  have  been  better  employed  with  the  sunset,' 
she  answered,  turning  her  head  quickly.  '  Look  at  it !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  sunset  ?  We  sometimes  get  them  like  that 
at  this  time  of  year  when  the  thunderstorms  are  about.' 

She  was  right ;  it  was  glorious;     The  heavy  clouds  which  a 
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couple  of  hours  before  had  been  rolling  like  celestial  hearses  across 
the  azure  deeps  were  now  aflame  with  glory.  Some  of  them 
glowed  like  huge  castles  wrapped  in  fire,  others  with  the  dull  red 
heat  of  burning  coal.  The  eastern  sky  was  one  sheet  of  burnished 
gold  that  slowly  grew  to  red,  and  higher  yet  to  orange  and  the 
faintest  rose.  To  the  left  departing  sunbeams  rested  lovingly  on 
grey  Quathlamba's  crests,  even  firing  the  eternal  snows  that  lay 
upon  his  highest  peak,  and  writing  once  more  upon  their  white- 
ness the  record  of  another  day  fulfilled.  Lower  down  the  sky 
floated  little  clouds,  flame-flakes  fallen  from  the  burning  mass 
above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath  lay  great  depths  of  shadow  barred 
with  the  brightness  of  the  dying  light. 

John  stood  and  looked  at  it,  and  its  living,  glowing  beauty 
seemed  to  fire  his  imagination,  as  it  fired  earth  and  heaven,  in  such 
sort  that  the  torch  of  love  lit  upon  his  heart  like  the  sunbeams 
on  the  mountain  tops.  Then  from  the  celestial  beauty  of  the 
skiss  he  turned  to  contemplate  the  earthly  beauty  of  the  woman 
who  sat  there  before  him,  and  found  that  also  fair.  Whether 
it  was  the  contemplation  of  the  glories  of  Nature — for  there  is 
always  a  suspicion  of  melancholy  in  beautiful  things — or  whatever 
it  was,  her  face  had  a  touch  of  sadness  on  it  that  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  certainly  added  to  its  charm  as  a  shadow 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  light. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Bessie  ?  '  he  asked. 
She  looked  up,  and  he  saw  that  her  lips  were  quivering  a  little. 
'  Well,  do  you  know,'  she  said,  '  I  was,  oddly  enough,  thinking  of 
my  mother.  I  can  only  just  remember  her,  a  woman  with  a  thin 
sweet  face.  I  remember  one  evening  she  was  sitting  in  front  of 
a  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  like  it  is  now,  and  I  was  play- 
ing by  her,  when  suddenly  she  called  me  to  her  and  kissed  me, 
and  then  pointed  to  the  red  clouds  that  were  gathered  in  the  sky 
and  said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  think  of  me,  dear,  when  I  have 
passed  through  those  golden  gates  ?  "  I  did  not  understand  what 
she  meant  then,  but  somehow  I  have  remembered  the  words,  and 
though  she  died  so  long  ago  I  do  often  think  of  her ; '  and  two 
large  tears  rolled  down  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

Few  men  can  bear  to  see  a  sweet  and  pretty  woman  in  tears,  and 

this  little  incident  was  too  much  for  John,  whose  caution  and  doubts 

all  went  to  the  winds  together,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of. 

<  Bessie,'  he  said,  '  don't  cry,  dear ;  please,  don't !     I  can't  bear 

to  see  you  cry/ 
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She  looked  up  as  though  to  remonstrate  at  his  words,  and  then 
looked  down  again. 

'  Listen,  Bessie,'  he  went  on  awkwardly  enough,  *  I  have  got 
something  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  if — if,  in  short,  you 
will  marry  me.  Wait  a  bit,  don't  say  anything  yet ;  you  know  me 
pretty  well  by  now.  I  am  no  chicken,  dear,  and  I  have  knocked 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  and  had  one  or  two  love  affairs 
like  other  people.  But,  Bessie,  I  never  met  such  a  sweet  woman, 
or,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it,  such  a  lovely  woman  as  you,  and  if 
you  will  have  me,  dear,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  the  luckiest  man 
in  South  Africa  ; '  and  he  stopped,  not  exactly  knowing  what  else 
to  say,  and  the  time  had  not  come  for  action,  if  indeed  it  was  to 
come  at  all. 

When  she  first  realised  the  drift  of  his  talk  Bessie  had  flushed 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  then  the  blood  had  sunk  back  to  her  breast, 
and  left  her  as  pale  as  a  lily.  She  loved  the  man,  and  they  were 
happy  words  to  her,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  them,  though 
perhaps  some  women  might  have  thought  that  they  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  But  Bessie  was  not  of  an  exacting  nature. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

4  Are  you  sure,'  she  said,  *  that  you  mean  all  this  ?  I  mean 
sometimes  people  say  things  of  a  sudden,  upon  an  impulse,  and 
then  afterwards  they  wish  that  they  never  had  been  said.  If  that 
was  so  it  would  be  rather  awkward  supposing  I  were  to  say  "  yes," 
you  know.' 

6  Of  course  I  am  sure,'  he  said  indignantly. 

*  You  see,'  went  on  Bessie,  poking  at  the  sod  wall  with  the 
stick  she  held  in  her  hand,  <  perhaps  in  this  place  you  might  be 
putting  an  exaggerated  value  on  me.  You  think  I  am  pretty 
because  you  see  nobody  but  Kafir  and  Boer  women,  and  it  would 
be  the  same  with  everything.  I'm  not  fit  to  marry  a  man  like 
you,'  she  went  on,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  distress  ;  '  I  have  never 
seen  anything  or  anybody.  I  am  nothing  but  an  ignorant,  half- 
educated  farmer  girl,  with  nothing  to  recommend  me,  and  no 
fortune  except  my  looks.  You  are  different  to  me;  you  are  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  if  ever  you  went  back  to  England  I  should 
be  a  drag  on  you,  and  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my 
colonial  ways.  If  it  had  been  Jess  now,  it  would  have  been 
different,  for  she  has  more  brains  in  her  little  finger  than  I  have 
in  my  whole  body.' 

Somehow  this  mention  of  Jess  jarred  upon  John's  nerves,  and 
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chilled  him  like  a  breath  of  cold  wind  on  a  hot  day.  He  wanted 
to  put  Jess  out  of  his  mind  just  now. 

'My  dear  Bessie,'  he  broke  in,  'why  do  you  suppose  such 
things?  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  you  appeared  in  a  London 
drawing-room,  you  would  put  most  of  the  women  in  it  into  the 
shade.  Not  that  there  is  much  chance  of  my  frequenting  London 
drawing-rooms  again,'  he  added. 

'  Oh,  yes  !  I  may  be  good-looking  ;  I  don't  say  that  I  am  not ; 
but  can't  you  understand  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  me  just 
because  I  am  a  pretty  woman,  as  the  Kafirs  marry  their  wives. 
If  you  marry  me  at  all  I  want  you  to  marry  me  because  you  care 
for  me,  the  real  me,  not  my  eyes  and  my  hair.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
what  to  answer  you  !  I  don't,  indeed  !  '  and  she  began  to  cry  softly. 

'  Bessie,  dear  Bessie ! '  said  John,  who  was  pretty  well  beside 
himself  by  this  time,  'just  tell  me  honestly — do  you  care  about 
me  ?  I  am  not  worth  much,  I  know,  but  if  you  do  all  this  just  goes 
for  nothing,'  and  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  towards  him,  so 
that  she  half  slipped,  half  got  off  the  sod  wall  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  him,  for  she  was  a  tall  woman,  and  they  were  very  nearly 
of  a  height. 

Twice  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his  to  answer  and  twice 
her  courage  failed  her,  and  then  at  last  the  truth  broke  from  her 
almost  with  a  cry  : — 

'  Oh,  John,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart ! ' 

And  now  I  think  that  we  may  drop  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  these 
proceedings,  for  there  are  some  things  that  should  be  sacred,  even 
from  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  the  first  transports  of  the  love 
of  a  pure  woman  is  one  of  them. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  sat  there  side  by  side  on  that  sod 
wall,  and  were  as  happy  as  people  ought  to  be  under  such  circum- 
stances, till  the  glory  departed  from  the  western  sky  and  the 
world  grew  cold  and  pale,  till  the  night  came  down  and  hid  the 
mountains,  and  only  the  stars  and  they  were  left  to  look  out 
across  the  dusky  distances  of  the  wilderness  of  plain. 

Meanwhile  a  very  different  scene  was  being  enacted  up  at  the 
house  half  a  mile  away. 

Not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  John  and  his  lady-love  had 
departed  on  that  fateful  walk  to  look  at  the  young  trees,  Frank 
Muller's  stalwart  form,  mounted  on  his  great  black  horse,  was  to 
be  seen  leisurely  advancing  towards  the  blue  gum  avenue.  Jantje 
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was  lurking  about  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  the  peculiar 
fashion  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Hottentot,  and  which  doubt- 
less is  bred  into  him  after  tens  of  centuries  of  tracking  animals 
and  hiding  from  foes.  There  he  was,  slipping  from  trunk  to 
trunk,  and  gazing  round  him  as  though  he  expected  each  instant 
to  discover  the  assegai  of  an  ambushed  foe  or  to  hear  the  footfall 
of  some  savage  beast  of  prey.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  carrying  on  in  this  fashion ;  he  was  simply 
indulging  his  natural  instincts  where  he  thought  nobody  would 
observe  him.  Life  at  Mooifontein  was  altogether  too  tame  and 
civilised  for  Jantje's  taste,  and  he  absolutely  needed  periodical 
recreations  of  this  sort.  Like  a  civilised  child  he  longed  for  wild 
beasts  and  enemies,  and  if  there  were  none  handy  he  found  a 
reflected  satisfaction  in  making  a  pretence  of  their  presence. 

Presently,  however,  whilst  they  were  yet  a  long  way  off,  his 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  horse's  footfalls,  and  he 
straightened  himself  and  listened.  Not  satisfied  with  the  results, 
he  laid  himself  down,  put  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  gave  a  guttural 
grunt  of  satisfaction. 

*  Baas  Frank's  black  horse,'  he  muttered  to  himself.  '  The 
black  horse  has  a  cracked  heel,  and  one  foot  hits  the  ground  more 
softly  than  the  others.  What  is  Baas  Frank  coming  here  for? 
After  Missie  [Bessie]  I  think.  He  would  be  mad  if  he  knew  that 
Missie  went  down  to  the  plantation  with  Baas  Mel  just  now. 
People  go  into  plantations  to  kiss  each  other'  (Jantje  was  not 
far  out  there),  *  and  it  would  make  Baas  Frank  mad  if  he  knew 
that.  He  would  strike  me  if  I  told  him,  or  I  would  tell  him.' 

The  horse's  hoofs  were  getting  near  by  now,  so  Jantje  slipped 
as  easily  and  naturally  as  a  snake  into  a  thick  tuft  of  rank  grass 
that  grew  between  the  blue  gums,  and  waited.  Nobody  "would 
have  guessed  that  that  tuft  of  grass  hid  a  human  being ;  not  even 
a  Boer  would  have  guessed  it,  unless  he  had  happened  to  walk 
right  on  to  the  spy,  and  then  it  would  have  been  a  chance  but  that 
the  Hottentot  would  have  managed  to  avoid  being  trodden  on 
and  escaped  detection.  There  was,  again,  no  reason  why  he  should 
hide  himself  in  this  fashion,  except  that  it  pleased  him  to  do  so. 

Presently  the  big  horse  approached,  and  the  snakelike 
Hottentot  raised  his  head  ever  so  little  and  peered  out  with  his 
beady  black  eyes  through  the  strawlike  grass  stems.  They  fell 
on  Muller's  cold  face.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  in  a  reflective 
mood—  in  an  angrily  reflective  mood.  So  absorbed  was  he  that 
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he  nearly  let  his  horse,  which  was  also  absorbed  by  the  near 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  stall,  put  his  foot  into  a  big  hole  that  a 
wandering  antbear  had  amused  himself  on  the  previous  night  by 
digging  right  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

6  What  is  Baas  Frank  thinking  of,  I  wonder  ?  '  said  Jantje  to 
himself  as  horse  and  man  passed  within  four  feet  of  him.  Then 
rising,  he  crossed  the  road,  and  slipping  round  by  a  back  way  like 
a  fox  from  a  covert,  was  standing  at  the  stable-door  with  a  vacant 
and  utterly  unobservant  expression  of  face  some  seconds  before 
the  black  horse  and  its  rider  had  reached  the  house. 

6  I  will  give  them  one  more  chance,  just  one  more,'  thought 
the  handsome  Boer,  or  rather  half-breed  (for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  his  mother  was  English),  '  and  if  they  won't  take  it,  then  let 
their  fate  be  upon  their  own  heads.  To-morrow  I  go  to  the 
bymakaar  at  Paarde  Kraal  to  take  counsel  with  Paul  Kriiger  and 
Pretorius,  and  the  other  "  fathers  of  the  land,"  as  they  call  them- 
selves. If  I  throw  in  my  weight  against  rebellion  there  will  be  no 
rebellion  ;  if  I  urge  it  there  will  be,  and  if  Om  Silas  will  not  give 
me  Bessie,  and  Bessie  will  not  marry  me,  I  will  urge  it  even  if 
it  plunge  the  whole  country  in  war  from  the  Cape  to  Waterberg. 
Patriotism  !  Independence  !  Taxes ! — that  is  what  they  all  cry 
till  they  begin  to  believe  it  themselves.  Bah  !  those  are  not  the 
things  that  I  would  go  to  war  for ;  but  ambition  and  revenge,  ah ! 
that  is  another  thing.  I  would  kill  them  all  if  they  stood  in 
my  way,  all  except  Bessie.  If  war  breaks  out,  who  will  hold  up 
a  hand  to  help  the  "verdomde  Englesmann"?  They  would  all 
be  afraid.  And  it  is  not  my  fault.  Can  I  help  it  if  I  love  that 
woman  ?  Can  I  help  it  if  my  blood  dries  up  with  longing  for 
her,  and  if  I  lie  awake  hour  by  hour  of  nights,  ay,  and  weep — 
I,  Frank  Muller,  who  saw  the  murdered  bodies  of  my  father  and 
my  mother  and  shed  no  tear — because  she  hates  me  and  will  not 
look  favourably  upon  me  ? 

*  Oh,  woman  !  woman  !  They  talk  of  ambition  and  of  avarice, 
and  of  self-preservation  as  the  keys  of  character  and  action, 
but  what  force  is  there  to  move  us  like  a  woman  ?  A  little  thing, 
a  weak  fragile  thing — a  toy  from  which  the  rain  will  wash  the 
paint  and  of  which  the  rust  will  stop  the  working,  and  yet  a 
thing  that  can  shake  the  world  and  pour  out  blood  like  water,  and 
bring  down  sorrow  like  the  rain.  So !  I  stand  by  the  boulder.  A 
touch  and  it  will  go  crashing  down  the  mountainside  so  that  the 
world  hears  it.  Shall  I  send  it  ?  It  is  all  one  to  me.  Let  Bessie 
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and  Om  Silas  judge.  I  would  slaughter  every  Englishman  in  the 
Transvaal  to  gain  Bessie — ay !  and  every  Boer  too,  and  throw  all 
the  natives  in ; '  and  he  laughed  aloud,  and  struck  the  great  black 
horse,  making  it  plunge  and  caper  gallantly. 

*  And  then,'  he  went  on,  giving  his  ambition  wing,  '  when  I 
have  got  Bessie  and  we  have  kicked  all  these  Englishmen  out 
of  the  land,  in  a  very  few  years  I  shall  rule  this  country,  and  what 
next  ?     Why,  then  I  will  stir  up  the  Dutch  feeling  in  Natal  and 
in  the  old  colony,  and  we  will  push  the  Englishmen  back  into  the 
sea,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  natives,  only  keeping  enough  for 
servants,  and  have  a  united  South  Africa,  like  that  poor  silly  man 
Burgers  used  to  prate  of,  but  did  not  know  how  to  bring  about. 
A  united  Dutch  South  Africa  and  Frank  Muller  to  rule  it !    Well, 
such  things  have  been,  and  may  be  again.     Give  me  forty  years 
of  life  and  strength,  and  we  shall  see ' 

Just  then  he  reached  the  verandah  of  the  house,  and,  dismiss- 
ing his  secret  ambitions  from  his  mind,  Frank  Muller  dismounted 
and  entered.  In  the  sitting-room  he  found  Silas  Croft  reading  a 
newspaper. 

'  Good-day,  Om  Silas,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

'  Good-day,  Meinheer  Frank  Muller,'  replied  the  old  man 
coldly,  for  John  had  told  him  of  the  incident  at  the  shooting-party 
which  had  so  nearly  ended  fatally,  and  though  he  had  made  no 
remark  he  had  formed  his  own  conclusions. 

6  What  are  you  reading  in  the  "  Volkstem,"  Om  Silas — about 
the  Bezuidenhout  affair  ?  ' 

'  No ;  what  was  that  ?  ' 

*  It  was  that  the  volk  are  rising  against  you  English,  that  is  all. 
The  sheriff  seized  Bezuidenhout's  waggon  in  execution  of  taxes, 
and  put  it  up  to  sale  at  Potchefstroom.     But  the  volk  kicked  the 
auctioneer  off  the  waggon  and  hunted  him  round  the  town  ;  and 
now  Governor  Lanyon  is  sending  Eaaf  down  with  power  to  swear 
in  special  constables  and  enforce  the  law  at  Potchefstroom.     He 
might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  river  by  throwing  stones.     Let  me 
see,  the  big  meeting  at  Paarde  Kraal  was  to  have  been  on  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  now  it  is  to  be  on  the  eighth,  and  then  we 
shall  see  if  it  will  be  peace  or  war.' 

4  Peace  or  war  ? '  answered  the  old  man  testily.  6  That  has  been 
the  cry  for  years.  How  many  big  meetings  have  there  been  since 
Shepstone  annexed  the  country?  Six,  I  think.  And  what  has 
come  of  it  all?  Just  nothing  but  talk.  And  what  can  come 
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of  it  ?  Suppose  the  Boers  did  fight,  what  would  the  end  of  it 
be  ?  They  would  be  beaten,  and  a  lot  of  people  would  be  killed, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  You  don't  suppose  that  England 
would  give  in  to  a  handful  of  Boers,  do  you  ?  What  did  General 
Wolseley  say  the  other  day  at  the  dinner  at  Potchefstroom  ? 
Why,  that  the  country  would  never  be  given  up,  because  no 
Government,  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Eadical,  would  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing.  And  now  this  new  Gladstone  Government  has 
telegraphed  the  same  thing,  so  what  is  the  use  of  all  the  talk  and 
childishness  ?  Tell  me  that,  Frank  Muller.' 

Muller  laughed  as  he  answered,  '  You  are  all  very  simple 
people,  you  English.  Don't  you  know  that  a  government  is  like  a 
woman  who  cries  "  No,  no,  no,"  and  kisses  you  all  the  time  ?  If 
there  is  noise  enough,  your  British  Government  will  eat  its  words 
and  give  Wolseley,  and  Shepstone,  and  Bartle  Frere,  and  Lanyon, 
and  all  of  them  the  lie.  This  is  a  bigger  business  than  you  think 
for,  Om  Silas.  Of  course  all  these  meetings  and  talk  are  got  up. 
The  people  are  angry  because  of  the  English  way  of  dealing  with 
the  natives,  and  because  they  have  to  pay  taxes  ;  and  they  think 
that,  now  that  you  English  have  paid  their  debts  and  smashed  up 
Sikukuni  and  Cetewayo,  they  would  like  to  have  the  land  back. 
They  were  glad  enough  for  you  to  take  it  at  first;  now  it  is 
another  matter.  But  still  that  is  not  much.  If  they  were  left  to 
themselves  nothing  would  come  of  it  except  talk,  for  many  of 
them  are  very  glad  that  the  land  should  be  English.  But  the 
men  who  pull  the  strings  are  down  in  the  Cape.  They  want  to 
drive  every  Englishman  out  of  South  Africa.  When  Shepstone 
annexed  the  Transvaal  he  turned  the  scale  against  the  Dutch 
element  and  broke  up  the  plans  they  have  been  laying  for  years 
to  make  a  big  anti-English  republic  of  the  whole  country.  If  the 
Transvaal  remains  English  there  is  an  end  of  their  hopes,  for  only 
the  Free  State  remains,  and  that  is  hemmed  in.  That  is  why 
they  are  so  angry,  and  that  is  why  their  tools  are  stirring  the 
people  up.  They  mean  to  make  them  fight  now,  and  I  think  that 
they  will  succeed.  If  the  Boers  win  the  day  they  will  declare 
themselves ;  if  not,  you  will  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  Boers 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  They  are  very  cunning  people  the  Cape 
"  patriots,"  but  they  look  well  after  themselves.' 

Silas  Croft  looked  troubled  and  made  no  answer,  and  Frank 
Muller  rose  and  stared  out  of  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FRANK   MULLER   SHOWS   HIS   HAND. 

PRESENTLY  Muller  turned  round.  <  Do  you  know  why  I  have  told 
you  all  this,  Om  Silas  ? '  he  asked. 

'No.' 

'  Because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  and  all  the  Eng- 
lishmen in  this  country  are  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  The 
war  is  coming,  and  whether  it  goes  for  you  or  against  you,  you 
must  suffer.  You  Englishmen  have  many  enemies.  You  have 
got  all  the  trade  and  own  nearly  half  the  land,  and  you  are  always 
standing  up  for  the  black  people,  whom  the  Boers  hate.  It  will 
go  hard  with  you  if  there  is  a  war.  You  will  be  shot  and  your 
houses  will  be  burnt,  and  if  you  lose  the  day,  those  who  escape 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  It  will  be  the  Transvaal  for  the 
Transvaalers,  then,  and  Africa  for  the  Africanders.' 

'  Well,  Frank  Muller,  and  if  all  this  should  come  to  pass,  what 
of  it  ?  What  are  you  driving  at,  Frank  Muller  ?  You  don't  show 
me  your  hand  like  this  for  nothing.' 

The  Boer  laughed.  '  Of  course  I  don't,  Om  Silas.  Well,  if 
you  want  to  know,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  I 
alone  can  protect  you  and  your  place  and  people  in  the  bad  times 
that  are  coming.  I  have  more  influence  in  the  land  than  you 
know  of.  Perhaps  even,  I  could  stave  off  the  war,  and  if  it  suited 
me  to  do  so  I  would  do  it.  At  the  least  I  could  keep  you  from 
being  harmed,  that  I  know.  But  I  have  my  price,  Om  Silas,  as 
we  all  have,  and  it  must  be  money  down  and  no  credit.' 

6 1  don't  understand  you  and  your  dark  sayings,'  said  the  old 
man  coldly.  4 1  am  a  straightforward  man,  and  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  mean  I  will  give  you  my  answer  ;  if  not,  I  don't  see  the 
good  of  our  going  on  talking.' 

'  Very  well ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  mean  Bessie.  I 
mean  that  I  love  your  niece  and  want  to  marry  her — ay,  I  mean 
to  marry  her  by  fair  means  or  foul — and  that  she  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me.' 

6  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  that,  Frank  Muller  ?  The  girl 
is  her  own  mistress.  I  cannot  dispose  of  her  in  marriage,  even  if 
I  wanted  to,  as  though  she  were  a  colt  or  an  ox.  You  must  plead 
your  own  suit  and  take  your  own  answer.' 

' 1  have  pleaded  my  suit  and  I  have  got.  my  answer,'  answered 
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the  Boer  with  passion.  'Don't  you  understand  she  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me.  She  is  in  love  with  that  damned  rooibaatje 
Niel  whom  you  have  brought  up  here.  She  is  in  love  with  him, 
I  say,  and  will  not  look  at  me.' 

'  Ah,'  replied  Silas  Croft  calmly,  '  is  it  so  ?  Then  she  shows 
very  good  taste,  for  John  Niel  is  an  honest  man,  Frank  Muller, 
and  you  are  not.  Listen  to  me,'  he  went  on,  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  passion ;  '  I  tell  you  that  you  are  a  dishonourable  man 
and  a  villain.  I  tell  you  that  you  murdered  the  Hottentot 
Jantje's  father,  mother,  and  uncle  in  cold  blood  when  you  were 
yet  a  lad.  I  tell  you  that  the  other  day  you  tried  to  murder  John 
Niel,  pretending  to  mistake  him  for  a  buck !  And  now  you,  who 
petitioned  for  this  country  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Queen,  and 
have  gone  round  singing  out  your  loyalty  at  the  top  of  your 
voice,  come  and  tell  me  that  you  are  plotting  to  bring  about 
an  insurrection  and  to  plunge  the  land  into  war,  and  ask  me  for 
Bessie  as  the  price  of  your  protection !  And  now  I  will  tell  you 
something  in  answer,  Frank  Muller,'  and  the  old  man  rose  up, 
his  keen  eyes  flashing  in  wrath,  and,  straightening  his  bent  frame, 
pointed  towards  the  door.  '  Go  out  of  that  door  and  never 
come  through  it  again.  I  rely  upon  God  and  the  English  nation, 
to  protect  me,  and  not  on  such  as  you,  and  I  would  rather  see 
my  dear  Bessie  dead  in  her  coffin  than  married  to  a  knave  and 
traitor  and  a  murderer  like  Frank  Muller.  Go ! ' 

The  Boer  turned  white  with  fury  as  he  listened.  Twice  he 
tried  to  speak  and  failed,  and  when  the  words  did  come  they  were 
so  choked  and  laden  with  passion  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 
When  thwarted  he  was  liable  to  these  accesses  of  rage,  and  they, 
figuratively  speaking,  spoilt  his  character.  Could  he  have  kept 
his  head,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  and  triumphant  villain,  bub 
as  it  was,  the  carefully  planned  and  audacious  rascality  of  years 
was  always  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  the  sudden  gale  of  his  furious 
passion.  It  was  in  such  an  outburst  of  rage  that  he  had  assaulted 
John  in  the  inn  yard  at  Wakkerstroom,  and  thereby  put  him  on 
his  guard  against  him,  and  now  it  mastered  him  once  more. 

*  Very  well,  Silas  Croft,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  will  go ;  but  mark 
this,  I  will  come  back,  and  when  I  come  it  shall  be  with  men 
armed  with  rifles.  I  will  burn  this  pretty  place  of  yours,  that  you 
are  so  proud  of,  over  your  head,  and  I  will  kill  you  and  your  friend 
the  Englishman,  and  take  Bessie  away,  and  very  soon  she  shall  be 
glad  enough  to  marry  Frank  Muller ;  but  then  J  will  not  marry 
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her — no,  not  if  she  goes  on  her  knees  to  me — and  she  shall  go 
on  her  knees  often  enough.  "We  will  see  then  what  God  and 
the  English  nation  will  do  to  protect  you.  God  and  the  English 
nation !  Call  on  the  sheep  and  the  horses  ;  call  on  the  rocks  and 
the  trees,  and  you  will  get  a  better  answer.' 

*  Go ! '  thundered  the  old  man,  '  or  by  the  God  you  blaspheme 
I  will  put  a  bullet  through  you,'  and  he  reached  towards  a  rifle 
that  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  '  or  my  Kafirs  shall  whip  you  off 
the  place.' 

Frank  Muller  waited  for  no  more.  He  turned  and  went.  It 
was  dark  now,  but  there  was  still  some  light  in  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  the  blue  gums  avenue,  and  as  he  rode  away  against  it  he  made 
out  Bessie's  tall  and  graceful  form  softly  outlined  upon  the  darken- 
ing night.  John  had  left  her  to  see  about  some  pressing  matter 
connected  with  the  farm,  and  there  she  stood,  filled  with  the  great 
joy  of  a  woman  who  has  found  her  love,  and  loth  as  yet  to  break 
its  spell  by  entering  again  into  the  daily  round  of  common  life. 

There  she  stood,  a  type  and  symbol  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  gracious  in  this  rough  world,  the  lovelights  shining  in  her 
blue  eyes  and  thoughts  of  happy  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  rising  from  her  heart  to  Heaven,  drawn  up  thither,  as  it 
were,  by  the  warmth  of  her  pure  passion,  as  the  dew  mists  of  the 
morning  are  drawn  upward  by  the  sun.  There  she  was  so  good, 
so  happy,  and  so  sweet ;  an  answer  to  the  world's  evil,  a  symbol  of 
the  world's  joy,  and  an  incarnation  of  the  world's  beauty  !  Who 
but  a  merciful  and  almighty  Father  can  create  children  such  as 
she,  so  lovely,  so  lovable,  and  set  them  on  the  world  as  He  sets 
the  stars  upon  the  sky  to  light  it  and  make  beholders  think  of 
holy  things,  and  who  but  man  could  have  the  heart  to  turn  such 
as  she  to  the  base  uses  to  which  they  are  daily  turned  ? 

Presently  she  heard  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  looked  up,  so  that 
the  faint  light  fell  full  upon  her  face,  idealising  it,  and  making  its 
passion-breathing  beauty  seem  more  of  Heaven  than  of  earth. 
There  was  some  look  upon  it,  some  indefinable  light  that  day — 
such  is  the  power  that  love  has  to  infuse  all  human  things  with 
the  tint  of  his  own  splendour — that  it  went  even  to  the  heart  of 
the  wild  and  evil  man  who  adored  her  with  the  deep  and  savage 
force  of  his  dark  nature.  For  a  moment  he  paused  half  regretful, 
half  afraid.  Was  it  well  to  meddle  with  her,  and  to  build  up 
plans  for  her  overthrow  and  that  of  all  she  clung  to  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  let  her  be,  to  go  his  way  and  leave  her  to  go  hers,  in 
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peace  ?  She  did  not  look  quite  like  a  woman  standing  there,  but 
more  like  something  belonging  to  another  world,  some  subject  of 
a  higher  power.  Men  of  powerful  but  undisciplined  intellect 
like  Frank  Muller  are  never  entirely  free  from  superstition,  how- 
ever free  they  may  be  from  religion,  and  he  grew  superstitious  as 
he  was  apt  to  do.  Might  there  not  be  an  unknown  penalty  for 
treading  such  a  flower  as  that  into  the  mire — into  mire  mixed 
perchance  with  the  blood  of  those  she  loved  ? 

For  a  few  seconds  he  hesitated.  Should  he  throw  up  the 
whole  thing,  leave  the  rebellion  to  look  after  itself,  marry  one  of 
Hans  Coetzee's  daughters,  and  trek  to  the  old  colony,  or  Bechua- 
naland,  or  anywhere  ?  His  hand  began  to  tighten  on  his  bridle- 
rein  and  the  horse  to  answer  to  the  pressure.  As  a  first  step 
towards  it  he  would  turn  away  to  the  left  and  avoid  her,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  of  his  successful  rival  flashed  into  his  mind. 
"What,  leave  her  with  that  man  ?  Never !  He  had  rather  kill  her 
with  his  own  hand.  In  another  second  he  had  sprung  from  his 
horse,  and,  before  she  had  guessed  who  it  was,  was  standing  face  to 
face  with  her.  The  strength  of  his  jealous  desire  overpowered  him. 

<  Ah,  I  thought  he  had  come  after  Missie,'  said  Jantje,  who, 
pursuing  his  former  tactics,  was  once  more  indulging  his  passion 
of  slinking  about  behind  trees  and  in  tufts  of  grass.  '  Now  what 
will  Missie  say  ?  ' 

6  How  are  you,  Bessie  ? '  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  but  she, 
looking  into  his  face,  saw  that  it  belied  his  voice.  It  was  alive 
with  evil  passions  that  seemed  to  make  it  positively  lurid,  an  effect 
that  its  undoubted  beauty  only  intensified. 

6 1  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Muller,'  she  answered  as  she 
began  to  move  homewards,  commanding  her  voice  as  well  as  she 
could,  but  feeling  dreadfully  frightened  and  lonely.  She  knew 
something  of  her  admirer's  character,  and  feared  to  be  left  alone 
with  him  so  far  from  any  help,  for  nobody  was  about  now,  and 
they  were  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

He  stood  before  her  so  that  she  could  not  pass  without  actually 
pushing  past  him.  '  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ? '  he  said. 
'  You  were  standing  still  enough  just  now.' 

'  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  getting  in.  I  want  to  see  about  the 
supper.' 

*  The  supper  can  wait  awhile,  Bessie,  and  I  cannot  wait.  I 
am  going  off  to  Paarde  Kraal  to-morrow  at  daybreak,  and  I  want 
to  say  good-bye  to  you  first.' 
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'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  more  frightened  than  ever  at  his  curious 
constrained  manner,  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  and  held  it. 

'  Please  let  me  go,'  she  said. 

'  Not  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say.  Look  here, 
Bessie,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  know  you  think  I  am 
only  a  Boer,  but  I  am  more  than  that.  I  have  been  to  the  Cape 
and  seen  the  world.  I  have  brains,  and  can  see  and  understand 
things,  and  if  you  will  marry  me  I  will  lift  you  up.  You  shall  be 
one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Africa,  though  I  am  only  plain  Frank 
Muller  now.  Great  things  are  going  to  happen  in  the  country, 
and  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  them,  or  near  it.  No,  don't  try 
to  get  away.  I  tell  you  I  love  you,  you  don't  know  how.  I 
am  dying  for  you.  Oh  !  can't  you  believe  me,  my  darling !  my 
darling !  Yes,  I  will  kiss  you,'  and  in  an  agony  of  passion,  that 
her  resistance  only  fired  the  more,  he  flung  his  strong  arms  round 
her  and  drew  her  to  his  breast,  fight  as  she  would. 

But  at  this  opportune  moment  an  unexpected  diversion 
occurred,  of  which  the  hidden  Jantje  was  the  cause.  Seeing  that 
matters  were  getting  serious,  and  being  afraid  to  show  himself  lest 
Frank  Muller  should  kill  him  then  and  there,  as  he  would  indeed 
have  been  quite  capable  of  doing,  he  hit  upon  another  expedient, 
to  the  service  of  which  he  brought  a  ventriloquistic  power  which 
is  not  uncommon  among  natives.  Suddenly  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  frightful  and  prolonged  wail  that  seemed  to  shape 
itself  into  the  word  '  Frank,'  and  to  proceed  from  the  air  just 
above  the  struggling  Bessie's  head.  The  effect  produced  upon 
Muller  was  something  wonderful. 

'  Allemachter  ! '  he  cried,  looking  up,  <  it  is  my  mother's  voice ! ' 

*  Frank ! '  wailed  the  voice  again,  and  he  let  go  of  Bessie  in 
his  perplexity  and  fear,  and  turned  round  to  try  and  discover 
whence  the  sound  proceeded — a  circumstance  that  the  young 
lady  took  advantage  of  to  beat  a  rapid  if  not  very  dignified  retreat. 

'  Frank  !  Frank  !  Frank  ! '  wailed  and  howled  the  voice  now 
overhead,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  till  at  last  Muller, 
thoroughly  mystified  and  feeling  his  superstitious  fears  rising 
apace  as  the  moaning  sound  flitted  about  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  the  gum-trees,  made  a  rush  for  his  horse,  which  was  standing 
snorting  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to 
work  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  as  upon 
those  of  a  man,  but  Muller,  not  being  aware  of  this,  took  the 
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animal's  alarm  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  uncanny  nature  of  the 
voice.  With  a  single  bound  he  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  woman's  voice  wailed  out  once  more — 

*  Frank,  thou  shalt  die  in  blood  as  I  did,  Frank ! ' 

Muller  turned  livid  with  fear,  and  the  cold  perspiration 
streamed  from  his  face.  He  was  a  bold  man  enough  in  a  general 
way,  but  this  was  too  much  for  his  nerves. 

6  It  is  my  mother's  voice,  it  is  her  very  words  ! '  he  called  out 
aloud,  and  then,  dashing  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  went 
like  a  flash  away  from  the  accursed  spot ;  nor  did  he  draw  rein  till 
he  came  to  his  own  place  ten  miles  away.  Twice  the  horse  fell  in 
the  darkness,  for  there  was  no  moon,  the  second  time  throwing 
him  heavily,  but  he  only  dragged  it  up  with  a  curse,  and  spring- 
ing into  the  saddle  again  fled  on  as  before. 

Thus  did  the  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  plot  and  to  execute 
the  cruel  slaughter  of  unoffending  men  cower  beneath  the  fancied 
echo  of  a  dead  woman's  voice  !  Truly  human  nature  is  full  of 
contradictions. 

When  the  thunder  of  the  horse's  hoofs  grew  faint  Jantje 
emerged  from  one  of  his  hiding-places,  and,  throwing  himself 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  dusty  road,  kicked  and  rolled  with 
delight,  shaking  all  the  while  with  an  inward  joy  that  his  habits 
of  caution  would  not  permit  him  to  give  audible  vent  to.  *  His 
mother's  voice,  his  mother's  words,'  he  quoted  to  himself.  *  How 
should  he  know  that  Jantje  remembers  the  old  woman's  voice — ay, 
and  the  words  that  the  devil  in  her  spoke  too  ?  Hee  !  hee !  hee  ! ' 

Finally  he  departed  to  eat  his  supper  of  beef,  which  he  had  cut 
off  an  unfortunate  ox  that  had  that  morning  expired  of  a  myste- 
rious complication  of  diseases,  filled  with  a  happy  sense  that  he 
had  not  lived  that  day  in  vain. 

Bessie  fled  without  stopping  till  she  reached  the  orange-trees 
in  front  of  the  verandah,  where,  reassured  by  the  lights  from  the 
windows,  she  paused  to  consider.  Not  that  she  was  troubled  by 
Jantje's  mysterious  howling;  indeed,  she  was  too  preoccupied 
to  give  it  a  second  thought.  What  she  was  debating  was 
whether  she  should  say  anything  about  her  encounter  with  Frank 
Muller.  Young  ladies  are  not,  as  a  rule,  too  fond  of  informing 
their  husbands  or  lovers  that  somebody  has  kissed  them,  first, 
because  they  know  that  it  will  force  them  to  make  a  disturbance 
and  possibly  to  place  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  position ;  and, 
secondly,  because  they  fear  lest  suspicious  man  might  take  the 
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story  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  might  even  suggest  that  they  were 
themselves  to  blame.  Both  these  reasons  presented  themselves 
to  Bessie's  practical  mind,  and  also  the  further  one,  namely,  that 
he  had  not  kissed  her  after  all,  so  on  a  rapid  review  of  the  whole 
case  she  came  to  the  decision  to  say  nothing  to  John  about  it,  and 
only  enough  to  her  uncle  to  get  him  to  forbid  Frank  Muller  the 
house — an  unnecessary  precaution,  as  the  reader  will  remember. 
Then,  after  pausing  for  a  few  seconds  to  pick  a  branch  of  orange 
blossom  and  to  become  herself  generally,  which,  not  being  hysteri- 
cally inclined,  she  very  soon  did,  she  quietly  entered  the  house  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  The  very  first  person  she  met 
was  John  himself,  who  had  come  in  by  the  back  way.  He  laughed 
at  her  orange-blossom  bouquet,  and  said  that  it  was  most  appro- 
priate, and  then  proceeded  to  embrace  her  tenderly  in  the  passage  ; 
and  indeed  he  would  have  been  a  poor  sort  of  lover  if  he  had  not. 
It  was  exactly  at  this  juncture  that  old  Silas  Croft  happened  to 
open  the  sitting-room  door  and  come  full  upon  this  tender  and 
attractive  tableau. 

*  Well,  I  never ! '  said  the  old  gentleman.  £  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  Bessie  ?  ' 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  come  in  and  explain 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  John  did  with  much  humming  and 
ha-ing  and  a  general  awkwardness  of  manner  that  baffles  descrip- 
tion, while  Bessie  stood  by,  her  hand  upon  her  lover's  shoulder, 
blushing  as  red  as  any  rose. 

The  old  man  listened  in  silence  till  John  had  finished,  a  smile 
upon  his  face  and  a  kindly  twinkle  in  his  keen  eyes. 

6  So,'  he  said,  '  that  is  what  you  young  people  have  been  after, 
is  it  ?  I  suppose  that  you  want  to  enlarge  your  interests  in  the 
farm,  eh,  John  ?  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  blame  you ;  you 
might  have  gone  further  and  fared  worse.  These  sort  of  things 
never  come  singly,  it  seems.  I  had  another  request  for  your  hand, 
my  dear,  only  this  afternoon,  from  that  scoundrel  Frank  Muller, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,'  and  his  face  darkened  as  he  said  the 
name.  '  I  sent  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  can  tell  you. 
Had  I  known  then  what  I  know  now,  I  should  have  referred  him 
to  John.  There,  there  !  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  a  dangerous  man, 
but  let  him  be.  He  is  taking  plenty  of  rope,  and  he  will  hang 
himself  one  of  these  days.  Well,  my  dears,  this  is  the  best  bit  of 
news  that  I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  time  you  got 
married,  both  of  you,  for  it  is  not  right  for  man  to  live  alone,  or 
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woman  either.  I  have  done  it  all  my  life,  and  that  is  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to  after  thinking  the  matter  over  for  somewhere 
about  fifty  years.  Yes,  you  have  my  consent  and  my  blessing  too, 
and  you  will  have  something  more  one  day  before  so  very  long. 
Take  her,  John,  take  her.  I  have  led  a  rough  life,  but  I  have 
seen  something  of  women  for  all  that,  and  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
not  a  sweeter  or  a  better  or  a  prettier  woman  in  South  Africa  than 
Bessie  Croft,  and  in  wanting  to  marry  her  you  have  shown  your 
sense.  Grod  bless  you  both,  my  dears  ;  and  now,  Bessie,  come  and 
give  your  old  uncle  a  kiss.  I  hope  that  you  won't  let  John  quite 
drive  me  out  of  your  head,  that's  all,  for  you  see,  my  dear,  having 
no  children  of  my  own,  I  have  managed  to  get  very  fond  of  you 
in  the  last  twelve  years  or  so.' 

Bessie  came  and  kissed  the  old  man  tenderly. 

6  No,  uncle,'  she  said,  '  neither  John  nor  anybody  nor  anything 
in  the  world  can  do  that,'  and  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 
that  she  meant  what  she  said.  Bessie  had  a  large  heart,  and  was 
not  at  all  the  person  to  let  her  lover  drive  her  uncle  and  bene- 
factor out  of  his  share  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JOHN   TO   THE   RESCUE. 

THE  important  domestic  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  took 
place  on  December  7,  1880,  and  for  the  next  twelve  days  or  so 
everything  went  as  happily  at  Mooifontein  as  things  should  go  under 
the  circumstances.  Every  day  Silas  Croft  beamed  with  a  more 
enlarged  geniality  in  his  satisfaction  at  the  turn  that  things  had 
taken,  and  every  day  John  found  cause  to  congratulate  himself  more 
and  more  011  the  issue  of  his  bold  venture  towards  matrimony. 
Now  that  he  came  to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  his  be- 
trothed, he  perceived  a  hundred  charms  and  graces  in  her  character 
which  he  had  never  suspected  before.  Bessie  was  like  a  flower  : 
the  more  she  basked  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  her  love  the 
more  her  character  opened  and  unfolded,  shedding  perfumed 
sweetness  round  her  and  revealing  unguessed  charms.  It  is  so 
with  all  women,  and  more  especially  with  a  woman  of  her  stamp, 
whom  nature  has  made  to  love  and  be  loved  as  maid  and  wife 
and  mother.  Her  undoubted  personal  beauty  also  shared  in  this 
development,  her  fair  face  taking  a  richer  hue  and  her  eyes  an 
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added  depth  and  meaning.  She  was  in  every  respect,  save  one, 
all  that  a  man  could  desire  in  his  wife,  and  even  the  exception 
was  one  that  would  have  stood  to  her  credit  with  most  men.  It 
was  this :  she  was  not  an  intellectual  woman,  although  she  cer- 
tainly possessed  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and 
work-a-day  common  sense.  Now  John  was  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual man,  and,  what  is  more,  he  highly  appreciated  that  rare 
quality  in  the  other  sex.  But,  after  all,  when  one  is  just  engaged 
to  a  sweet  and  lovely  woman,  one  does  not  think  much  about  her 
intellect.  Those  sort  of  reflections  come  afterwards. 

And  so  they  sauntered  hand  in  hand  through  the  sunny  days, 
and  were  exceedingly  happy.  Least  of  all  did  they  allow  the 
rumours  which  occasionally  reached  them  from  the  great  Boer 
gathering  at  Paarde  Kraal  to  disturb  their  serenity.  There  had 
been  so  many  of  these  rumours  of  rebellion  that  folk  were  getting 
to  regard  them  as  a  chronic  state  of  affairs. 

*  Oh,  the  Boers  ! '  said  Bessie  with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  golden 
head,  as  they  were  sitting  one  morning  on  the  verandah !  '  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  hearing  about  the  Boers  and  all  their  got-up  talk. 
I  know  what  it  is ;  it  is  just  an  excuse  for  them  to  go  away  from 
their  farms  and  wives  and  children  and  idle  about  at  these  great 
meetings,  and  drink  square-face  with  their  mouths  full  of  big 
words.     You  see  what  Jess  says  in  her  last  letter.     People  in 
Pretoria  believe  that  it  is  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  think  they  are  perfectly  right.' 

*  By  the  way,  Bessie,'  asked  John,  *  have  you  written  to  Jess 
telling  her  of  our  engagement  ?  ' 

<  Oh  yes,  I  wrote  some  days  ago,  but  the  letter  only  went 
yesterday.  She  will  be  pleased  to  hear  about  it.  Dear  old  Jess, 
I  wonder  when  she  means  to  come  home  again.  She  has  been 
away  long  enough.' 

John  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  smoking  his  pipe  in 
silence,  wondering  if  Jess  would  be  pleased.  He  did  not  under- 
stand her  yet.  She  had  gone  away  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
understand  her. 

Presently  he  observed  Jantje  sneaking  about  between  the 
orange-trees  as  though  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  himself. 
Had  he  not  wanted  to  do  so  he  would  have  moved  from  one  to 
the  other  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  could  have  seen  him.  His 
partial  and  desultory  appearances  indicated  that  he  was  on  view. 

6  Come  out  of  those  trees,  you  little  rascal,  and  stop  slipping 
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about  like  a  snake  in  a  stone  wall ! '  shouted  John.  *  What  is  it 
you  want — wages  ? ' 

Thus  adjured,  Jantje  advanced  and  sat  down  on  the  path  as 
usual,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 

'  No,  Baas,'  he  said,  c  it  is  not  wages.     They  are  not  due  yet.' 

'What  is  it,  then?' 

6  No,  Baas,  it  is  this.  The  Boers  have  declared  war  on  the 
English  Government,  and  they  have  eaten  up  the  rooibaatjes  at 
Bronker's  Spruit,  near  Middelburg.  Joubert  shot  them  all  there 
the  day  before  yesterday.' 

« What ! '  shouted  John,  letting  his  pipe  fall  in  his  astonish- 
ment. *  Stop,  though,  that  must  be  a  lie.  You  say  near  Middel- 
burg, the  day  before  yesterday;  that  would  be  December  20. 
When  did  you  hear  this  ? ' 

'  At  daybreak,  Baas.     A  Basutu  told  me.' 

*  Then  there  is  an  end  of  it.     The  news  could  not  have  got 
here  in  thirty-eight  hours.     What  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  me 
with  such  a  tale  ?  ' 

The  Hottentot  smiled.  '  It  is  quite  true,  Baas.  Bad  news  flies 
like  a  bird,'  and  he  picked  himself  up  and  slipped  off  to  his  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  thing, 
John  was  considerably  disturbed,  knowing  the  extraordinary 
speed  with  which  news  does  travel  among  Kafirs,  more  swiftly, 
indeed,  than  the  swiftest  mounted  messenger  can  bear  it.  Leaving 
Bessie,  who  was  also  somewhat  alarmed,  he  went  in  search  of 
Silas  Croft,  and,  finding  him  in  the  garden,  told  him  what  Jantje 
had  said.  The  old  man  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  tale, 
but,  remembering  Frank  Muller's  threats,  he  shook  his  head. 

*  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  that  villain  Muller  has  a  hand  in 
it,'  he  said.    '  I'll  go  to  the  house  and  see  Jantje.     Give  me  your 
arm,  John.' 

He  obeyed,  and,  on  getting  to  the  top  of  the  steep  path, 
perceived  the  stout  figure  of  old  Hans  Coetzee,  who  had  been  his 
host  at  the  shooting-party,  ambling  along  on  his  fat  little  pony. 

( Ah,'  said  old  Silas,  '  here  is  the  man  who  will  tell  us  if  there 
is  anything  in  it  all.' 

4  Good-day,  Cm  Coetzee,  good-day ! '  he  shouted  out  in  his 
stentorian  tone.  '  What  news  do  you  bring  with  you  ? ' 

The  jolly-looking  Boer  rolled  awkwardly  off  his  pony  before 
answering,  and,  throwing  the  reins  over  its  head,  came  to  meet  them. 

6  Allemachter,  Om  Silas,  it  is  bad  news.     You  have  heard  of 
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the  "  bymakaar "  [meeting]  at  Paarde  Kraal.  Frank  Muller 
wanted  me  to  go,  but  I  would  not,  and  now  they  have  declared 
war  on  the  British  Government  and  sent  a  proclamation  to 
Lanyon.  There  will  be  fighting,  Orn  Silas,  the  land  will  run  with 
blood,  and  the  poor  rooibaatjes  will  be  shot  down  like  buck.' 

'  The  poor  Boers,  you  mean,'  growled  John,  who  did  not  like 
to  hear  Her  Majesty's  army  talked  of  in  terms  of  regretful  pity. 

Om  Coetzee  shook  his  head  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  all 
about  it,  and  then  turned  an  attentive  ear  to  Silas  Croft's  version 
of  Jantje's  story. 

6  Allemachter  ! '  groaned  Coetzee,  ( what  did  I  tell  you  ?  The 
poor  rooibaatjes  shot  down  like  buck,  and  the  land  running  with 
blood.  And  now  that  Frank  Muller  will  draw  me  into  it,  and  I 
shall  have  to  go  and  shoot  the  poor  rooibaatjes ;  and  I  can't  miss, 
try  as  hard  as  I  will,  I  can't  miss.  And  when  we  have  shot  them 
all  I  suppose  that  Burgers  will  come  back,  and  he  is  "  kransick  " 
[mad].  Yes,  yes  ;  Lanyon  is  bad,  but  Burgers  is  worse,'  and  the 
comfortable  old  gentleman  groaned  aloud  at  the  troubles  in  which 
he  foresaw  he  would  be  involved,  and  finally  took  his  departure 
by  a  bridle-path  over  the  mountain,  saying  that,  as  things  had 
turned  out,  he  would  not  like  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  been 
calling  on  an  Englishman.  '  They  might  think  that  I  was  not 
loyal  to  the  "  land,"  '  he  added  in  explanation  ;  '  the  land  which 
we  Boers  bought  with  our  blood,  and  which  we  shall  win  back  with 
our  blood,  whatever  the  poor  "  pack  oxen  "  of  rooibaatjes  try  to  do. 
Ah,  those  poor,  poor  rooibaatjes,  one  Boer  will  drive  away  twenty 
of  them  and  make  them  run  across  the  veldt,  if  they  can  run  in 
those  great  knapsacks  of  theirs,  with  the  tin  things  hanging  round 
them  like  the  pots  and  kettles  to  the  bed-plank  of  a  waggon. 
\Vhat  says  the  Holy  Book,  "  One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the 
rebuke  of  one,  and  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee,"  at  least  I 
think  that  is  it.  The  dear  Lord  knew  what  was  coming  when  He 
wrote  it.  He  was  thinking  of  the  Boers  and  the  poor  rooi- 
baatjes,' and  he  departed,  shaking  his  head  sadly. 

'I  am  glad  that  the  old  gentleman  has  made  tracks,'  said 
John,  { for  if  he  had  gone  on  much  longer  about  the  poor  English 
soldiers  he  would  have  fled  at  the  rebuke  of  one,  I  can  tell  him.' 

'John,'  said  Silas  Croft  suddenly,  'you  must  go  up  to  Pretoria 
and  fetch  Jess.  Mark  my  word?,  the  Boers  will  besiege  Pretoria, 
and  if  we  don't  get  her  down  at  once  she  will  be  shut  up  there.' 

6  Oh  no,'  cried  Bessie,  in  sudden  alarm,  < I  cannot  let  John  go.' 
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'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  Bessie,  when  your  sister 
is  in  danger,'  answered  her  uncle  rather  sternly ;  « but  there,  I 
dare  say  that  it  is  natural.  I  will  go  myself.  Where  is  Jantje? 
I  shall  want  the  Cape  cart  and  the  four  grey  horses.' 

'  No,  uncle  dear,  John  shall  go.  I  was  not  thinking  what  I 
was  saying.  It  seemed — a  little  hard  at  first.' 

'  Of  course  I  must  go,'  said  John.  <  Don't  fret,  dear,  I  shall  be 
back  in  five  days.  Those  four  horses  can  go  sixty  miles  a  day  for 
that  time,  and  more.  They  are  fat  as  butter,  and  there  is  lots 
of  grass  along  the  road  if  I  can't  get  forage  for  them.  Besides, 
the  cart  will  be  nearly  empty,  so  I  can  carry  a  muid  of  mealies 
and  fifty  bundles  of  forage  with  me.  I  will  take  that  Zulu  boy, 
Mouti  [medicine],  with  me.  He  does  not  know  much  about 
horses,  but  he  is  a  plucky  fellow,  and  would  stick  by  one  at  a 
pinch.  One  can't  rely  on  Jantje ;  he  is  always  sneaking  off 
somewhere,  and  would  be  sure  to  get  drunk  just  as  one  wanted  him.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  John,  that's  right,  that's  right,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  I  will  go  and  see  about  having  the  horses  got  up  and  the  wheels 
greased.  Where  is  the  castor-oil,  Bessie  ?  There  is  nothing  like 
castor-oil  for  these  patent  axles.  You  ought  to  be  off  in  an  hour. 
You  had  better  sleep  at  Luck's  to-night ;  you  might  get  farther, 
but  Luck's  is  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  they  will  look  after  you 
well  there,  and  you  can  be  off  by  three  in  the  morning  and  be  at 
Heidelberg  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  night,  and  in  Pretoria  by 
the  next  afternoon,'  and  he  bustled  off  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations. 

4  Oh,  John,'  said  Bessie,  beginning  to  cry,  *  I  don't  like  your 
going  at  all  among  all  those  wild  Boers.  You  are  an  English 
officer,  and  if  they  find  you  out  they  will  shoot  you.  You  don't 
know  what  brutes  some  of  them  are  when  they  think  it  safe  to  be 
so.  Oh,  John,  John,  I  can't  bear  your  going.' 

'  Cheer  up,  my  dear,'  said  John,  *  and  for  Heaven's  sake  stop 
crying,  for  I  can't  bear  it.  I  must  go.  Your  uncle  would  never 
forgive  me  if  I  didn't,  and,  what  is  more,  I  should  never  forgive 
myself.  There  is  nobody  else  to  go,  and  we  can't  leave  Jess  to  be 
shut  up  there  in  Pretoria — for  months  perhaps.  As  for  the  risk, 
of  course  there  is  a  bit  of  a  risk,  but  I  must  take  it.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  risks — at  least  I  used  not  to  be,  but  you  have  made  a  bit 
of  a  coward  of  me,  Bessie  dear.  There,  give  me  a  kiss,  old  girl, 
and  come  and  help  me  to  pack  my  things.  Please  God  I  shall 
get  back  all  right,  and  Jess  with  me,  in  a  week  from  now.' 
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Whereon  Bessie,  being  a  sensible  and  eminently  practical 
young  woman,  dried  her  tears,  and  with  a  cheerful  face,  altfeit  her 
heart  was  heavy  enough,  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  make  every 
preparation  she  could  think  of.  The  few  clothes  John  was  going 
to  take  with  him  were  packed  in  a  Gladstone  bag,  and  the  box 
that  was  arranged  underneath  the  movable  seat  in  the  Cape 
cart  was  filled  with  the  tinned  provisions  that  are  so  much  used 
in  South  Africa,  and  all  the  other  little  arrangements,  small  in 
themselves,  but  of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  traveller  in  a 
wild  country,  were  duly  attended  to  by  her  careful  hands.  Then 
came  a  hurried  meal,  and  before  it  was  swallowed  the  cart  was  at 
the  door,  with  Jantje  hanging  as  usual  on  to  the  heads  of  the  two 
front  horses,  and  the  stalwart  Zulu,  or  rather  Swazi  boy,  Mouti, 
whose  sole  luggage  appeared  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  assegais 
and  sticks  wrapped  up  in  a  grass  mat,  and  who,  hot  as  it  was,  was 
enveloped  in  a  vast  military  great-coat,  lounging  placidly  alongside. 

'  Good-bye,  John,  dear  John,'  said  Bessie,  kissing  him  again 
and  again,  and  striving  to  keep  back  the  tears  that,  do  what  she 
could,  would  gather  in  her  blue  eyes.  <  Good-bye,  my  love.' 

'  God  bless  you,  dearest,'  he  said  simply,  kissing  her  in  answer ; 
6  good-bye.  Mr.  Croft,  I  hope  to  see  you  again  in  a  week,'  and 
he  was  in  the  cart  and  had  gathered  up  the  long  and  intricate- 
looking  reins.  Jantje  let  go  the  horses'  heads  and  gave  a  whoop. 
Mouti,  giving  up  star-gazing,  suddenly  became  an  animated  being 
and  scrambled  into  the  cart  with  surprising  alacrity ;  the  horses 
sprang  forward  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  were  soon  hidden  from 
Bessie's  dim  sight  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Poor  Bessie,  it  was  a  hard 
trial,  and  now  that  John  had  gone  and  her  tears  could  not  distress 
him,  she  went  into  her  room  and  gave  way  to  them  freely  enough. 

John  reached  Luck's,  an  establishment  on  the  Pretoria  road  that 
happily  combined  the  characteristics  of  an  inn,  a  shop,  and  a  farm- 
house, such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  sparsely  populated  countries. 
It  was  not  an  inn  and  not  a  farmhouse,  strictly  speaking,  nor 
was  it  altogether  a  shop,  though  there  was  a  '  store '  attached. 
If  the  traveller  was  anxious  to  obtain  accommodation  for  man  and 
beast  at  a  place  of  this  stamp  he  has  to  proceed  warily,  so  to 
speak,  lest  he  should  be  requested  to  move  on.  He  must  advance, 
hat  in  hand,  and  ask  to  be  taken  in  as  a  favour,  as  many  a  high- 
handed traveller,  accustomed  to  the  obsequious  attentions  of 
*  mine  host,'  has  learnt  to  his  cost.  There  is  no  such  dreadful 
autocrat  as  your  half-and-half  innkeeper  in  South  Africa,  and  then 
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he  is  so  completely  master  of  the  situation.  <  If  you  don't  like  it, 
go  and  be  d — d  to  you,'  is  his  simple  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  infuriated  voyager.  And  then  you  must  either  knock 
under  and  look  as  though  you  liked  it,  or  trek  on  into  the 

*  unhostelled '  wilderness.     On  this  occasion,  however,  John  fared 
well  enough.     To  begin  with,  he  knew  the  owners  of  this  place, 
who  were  very  civil  people  if  approached  in  a  humble  spirit,  and, 
furthermore,  he  found  everybody  in  such  a  state  of  unpleasurable 
excitement  that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  get  another  English- 
man to   talk  matters   over   with.     Not  that   their   information 
amounted   to   much,   however.      There   was   a  rumour    of    the 
Bronker's  Spruit  disaster  and  other  rumours  of  the  investment  of 
Pretoria,  and  of  the  advance  of  large  bodies  of  Boers  to  take 
possession  of  the  pass  over  the  Drakensberg,  known  as  Laing's 
Nek,  but  there  was  no  definite  intelligence. 

'  You  won't  get  into  Pretoria,'  said  one  melancholy  man,  <  so 
it's  no  use  trying.  The  Boers  will  just  catch  you  and  kill  you, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  You  had  better  leave  the- girl  to 
look  after  herself  and  go  back  to  Mooifontein.' 

But  this  was  not  John's  view  of  the  matter.     <  Well,'  he  said, 

*  at  any  rate  I'll  have  a  try.'     Indeed,  he  had  a  sort  of  bull-dog 
sentiment  about  him  that  led  him  to  believe  that,  if  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  he  would  do  it  somehow,  unless  he  should 
be  physically   incapacitated   by  circumstances   beyond   his   own 
control.     It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  mood  of  this  sort  will  take  a 
man.     Indeed,  it  is  the  widespread  possession  of  this  sentiment 
that  has  made  England  what  she  is.     Now  it  is  beginning  to  die 
down  and  be  legislated  out  of  our  national  character,  and  the  results 
are  already  commencing  to  appear  in  the  incipient  decay  of  our 
power.     We  cannot  govern  Ireland.     It  is  beyond  us ;  let  Ireland 
have  Home  Kule  !     We  cannot  cope  with  our  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities ;  let  them  be  cast  off;  and  so  on.     The  Englishmen  of 
fifty  years  ago  did  not  talk  like  this.     Well,  every  nation  becomes 
emasculated  sooner  or  later,  that  seems  to  be  the  universal  fate ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  our  lot  to  be  emasculated,  not  by  the 
want  of  law,  but  by  a  plethora  of  it.     This  country  was  made,  not 
by  Governments,  but  mostly  in  despite  of  them  by  the  independent 
efforts  of  a  -  series  of  individuals.     The  tendency  nowadays  is  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  Government,  and  to  limit  and  even 
forcibly  destroy  personal  enterprise  and  responsibility.    Everything 
is  to  be  legislated  for  or  legislated  against.    The  system  is  only  in 
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its  bud  as  yet.  When  it  blooms  the  empire  will  lose  touch  of  its 
individual  atoms  and  become  a  vast  soulless  machine,  which  will 
first  get  out  of  order,  then  break  down,  and,  last  of  all,  break  up. 
We  owe  more  to  sturdy,  determined,  unconvinceable  Englishmen 
like  John  Niel  than  we  realise,  or,  perhaps,  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  in  these  enlightened  days.  '  Long  live  the  Caucus  ! J 
that  is  the  cry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what  will  English- 
men cry  in  the  twentieth  ? 

John  was  off  again  on  his  perilous  journey  more  than  an  hour 
before  dawn  on  the  following  morning.  Nobody  was  up  at  the 
place,  and  as  it  was  practically  impossible  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
Kafirs  from  the  various  holes  and  corners  where  they  were  taking 
their  rest — for  a  Kafir  hates  the  cold  of  the  dawning — Mouti 
and  he  had  to  harness  the  horses  and  get  them  inspanned  without 
assistance,  and  an  awkward  job  it  was  in  the  dark.  At  last,  how- 
ever, everything  was  ready,  and,  as  the  bill  had  been  paid  over- 
night, there  was  nothing  to  wait  for,  so  they  clambered  into  the 
cart  and  made  a  start.  Before  they  had  proceeded  forty  yards, 
however,  John  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him  to  stop.  He  did  so, 
and  presently,  holding  a  lighted  candle  which  burnt  without  a 
flicker  in  the  still  damp  air,  and  draped  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  dingy-looking  blanket,  appeared  the  male  Cassandra  of  the 
previous  evening. 

He  advanced  slowly  and  with  dignity,  as  became  a  prophet, 
and  at  length  reached  the  side  of  the  cart,  where  the  sight  of  his 
illuminated  figure  and  the  dingy  blanket  over  his  head  nearly 
made  the  horses  run  away. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  said  John  testily,  for  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
delay. 

4 1  thought  I'd  just  get  up  to  tell  you,'  replied  the  draped 
form,  '  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the  Boers 
will  shoot  you.  I  should  not  like  you  to  say  afterwards  that  I 
have  not  warned  you,'  and  he  held  up  the  candle  so  that  the  light 
fell  on  John's  face,  and  gazed  at  it  in  fond  farewell. 

'  Curse  it  all,'  said  John  in  a  fury,  c  if  that  was  all  you  had  to 
say  you  might  have  kept  in  bed,'  and  he  brought  down  his  lash 
on  the  wheelers  and  away  they  went  with  a  bound,  putting  out 
the  prophet's  candle  and  nearly  knocking  the  prophet  himself 
backwards  into  the  sluit. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SHREDS   OF  MOROCCO. 

THE  little  packet  rolls  somewhat,  for  there  is  always  something 
of  a  swell  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  it  is  very  fine,  and  the 
sun  shines  in  a  kindly  manner — not  tyrannically,  for  it  is  January — 
but  as  a  sweet  indulgence  which  makes  the  awning  seem  an 
impious  impertinence,  from  even  the  appearance  of  participation 
in  which  one  shrinks  as  from  the  semblance  of  ingratitude.  A 
little  later,  perhaps,  one  grows  less  delicate  on  this  score,  but  at 
present  it  is  pleasant  to  steep  oneself  in  sunshine,  to  feel  it  get 
in  as  far  towards  one's  bones  as  it  will,  driving  thence  all  the 
chills  and  wettings  of  more  northern  winter  weather. 

An  old  Moor  has  curled  himself  up  on  the  deck,  his  head 
covered  in  his  hood ;  some  Jews,  squatted  on  the  deck,  are  eating 
black  olives  which  they  extract  from  a  handkerchief;  the  pale, 
large-eyed  daughter  of  one  of  them  sits  looking  wistfully  at  the 
coast  of  Spain,  along  which  we  are  passing;  she  suffers, poor  little 
daughter  of  Israel,  but  suffers  with  the  large-eyed  patience  of  her 
race.  She  moves  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  her  father  leaves  his  olives 
and  puts  his  arm  round  her.  It  may  be  mean,  but  when  one  not 
naturally  provided  with  sea-legs  has,  through  much  tribulation, 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  pair,  it  would  be  superhuman  generosity 
to  abstain  from  ostentatiously  exhibiting  his  newly  obtained  limbs 
before  less  gifted  travellers ;  and  so  one's  physical  man,  rejoicing 
in  this  novel  endowment  of  locomotion,  rejoicing  also  in  the  sun- 
shine which  glitters  on  the  points  of  each  tiny  wave  and  makes 
the  little  receding  town  of  Tarifa  superlatively  white  and  refulgent, 
rejoicing  also  in  the  power  of  smoking  most  indifferent  tobacco 
upon  the  unquiet  sea,  goes  prancing  up  and  down  the  deck 
watching  the  town  on  the  headland  of  Tangier  Bay  grow  nearer 
and  nearer  as  we  strike  across  the  straits. 

At  length  we  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  and  a  boat,  bearing  the 
red  flag  of  Morocco,  comes  off;  the  sanitary  officer,  an  official 
under  the  direction  of  the  joint  legations,  gives  us  pratique  and 
hands  us  over  to  the  mercies  of  some  boat's  crews  of  bare-legged 
brown  or  white-clad  Arabs,  who  seize  our  property  and  carry  us  off 
to  the  little  marine  or  strand  all  littered  with  casual  merchandise, 
where  at  the  gate. of  the  city  and  the  receipt  of  custom  sit  solemn 
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turbaned  officials,  whose  knowledge  of  and  participation  in  num- 
berless interesting  swindles  does  not  ruffle  their  sweet  Eastern 
serenity.  It  is  so  charming  to  have  one's  portmanteaux  opened 
upon  the  strand,  with  the  calm  sky  above  and  the  still  calmer 
grand  visier — if  you  will  permit  this  frivolous  jest — looking  on. 
But  I  really  could  not  call  this  patriarchal  personage,  with  snowy 
turban,  silvery  beard,  and  fine  white  haik,  who  averts  his  glance 
with  courteous  delicacy  from  a  too  inquisitive  inspection  of  our 
paynim  shirts  and  drawers,  a  custom-house  officer — I  would  rather 
think  of  him  as  a  magician  who  opens  the  gateway  of  the  wonder- 
ful East  to  us,  and  permits  us  to  pass  through — with  our  portman- 
teaux. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  have  nothing  bearing  even  the  semblance  of 
novelty  to  offer  you,  well-informed  reader.  On  the  contrary,  my 
wares  are  of  the  oldest  material,  and  well  worn  by  many  genera- 
tions of  writers  from  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  downwards  ; 
but,  then,  what  can  we  all  do  but  weave  and  re-weave  the  old 
stuffs  ? 

This  is  the  sunset  land — Al  Mogreib,  in  the  Arabic  tongue — 
and  it  is  by  this  name  that  they  speak  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
where  the  great  sea  stayed  the  feet  of  the  war-horses  carrying 
westward  the  crescent,  and  Mouza,  pressing  his  camel  into  the 
Atlantic,  sent  word  that  Allah  had  on  that  side  put  a  limit  to  his 
conquest. 

Tangier  wanders  in  an  agreeable,  indefinite,  unmethodical 
sort  of  way  over  a  couple  of  adjacent  hills.  On  the  highest  of 
these  hills  stands  the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  where  is  the  treasure- 
house  with  its  entrance  of  columns  and  horseshoe  arches,  its 
pathetic  flavour  of  decay  and  desuetude,  which  in  itself  would  dis- 
arm any  burglar  not  affected  by  its  suggestive  contiguity  to  the 
prison  and  the  court  of  the  Caleef,  who,  amidst  much  shouting, 
recrimination,  lying,  and  bribery,  administers  what,  for  want  of  a 
more  precise  word,  I  will  call  justice.  Here  is  the  aforesaid  prison, 
where,  in  a  great  room,  are  confined  murderers,  debtors,  and  those 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  arouse  the  envy  or  resent- 
ment of  some  powerful  personage  ;  there  is  a  hole  in  the  prison 
door,  and  you  can  see  these  prisoners  and  buy  their  little  baskets, 
etc.,  if  you  like.  Outside  this  door,  in  a  sort  of  passage,  sit  women 
who,  for  some  feminine  reason  or  another,  care  for  these  unfor- 
tunate reprobates  and  bring  them  food ;  if  it  were  not  for  this 
curious  trait  on  the  women's  part,  it  would  go  hard  with  many 
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a  healthy  blackguard,  for  the  authorities  only  allow  them  a  little 
cake  each  every  third  day. 

Outside,  bastinado  and  other  paternal  forms  of  correction  are 
administered  to  those  whose  crimes  have  been  so  unsuccessful  as 
not  to  permit  of  their  buying  immunity.  The  punishments  of  a 
paternal  government  are  sometimes  apt  to  seem  harsh ;  for 
instance,  a  lump  of  unslaked  lime  bound  in  the  hand  of  a  male- 
factor hardly  seems  like  gentle  correction,  and  there  is  a  sturdy 
mendicant,  who  of  an  evening,  at  the  Soko  gate,  cries  out  to 
Allah  and  to  charitable  passers-by  ;  at  one  time  he  could  see 
clearly  enough  to  steal  fowls  or  other  trifling  properties,  but  now, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  authorities,  his  eyelids  are 
closed  for  ever  upon  vacant  orbits. 

The  Kasbah  and  all  around  is  falling  into  a  gentle  decay ;  the 
Caleef  sits  at  the  doorway  of  a  palace  where  once  the  governor 
and  his  family  lived.  When  one  has  wandered  through  all  these 
decaying  glories  and  seen  the  wonderful  carved  ceilings  still  rich 
with  gold  and  vermilion,  and  well-harmonised  gorgeous  colour, 
and  the  friezes  of  arabesque  designs  through  which  solemn  verses 
of  the  Koran  wind  their  stately  way,  and  all  the  charming  tile- 
work  of  black  and  blue  and  buff  mosaics  that  form  the  dados  of 
each  room,  and  one  thinks  of  the  horrible  ornamental  work  now 
done  here  in  hideous  colours  for  the  all-purchasing,  indiscriminat- 
ing  Frank,  then  one  is  saddened — not  that  the  Kasbah  is  de- 
caying, for  that  is  part  of  the  universal  doom  that  awaits  every- 
thing, lovely  or  ugly,  but  that  the  art  and  the  love  of  beauty  that 
once  created  these  fair  things  should  be  dead  for  ever. 

The  Kasbah  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  divides  it  also  from 
the  town ;  no  Jew  or  Christian  is  permitted  to  live  within  it,  and 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  the  poorer  kind. 

The  town  extends  eastward  and  up  the  hill  beyond,  where  is 
the  market-place  or  Soko.  Here  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  come 
the  country  people  with  all  their  poor  little  wares,  pitiful  rather 
in  their  smallness — women  squatting  in  the  dust  before  their 
bundles  of  grass  or  charcoal  or  herbs,  piles  of  oranges  or  pieces 
of  rude  red  pottery.  Here  are  women  sitting  before  their  wares, 
bundles  of  fotas  (towel-like  coverings  for  the  head  or  legs,  em- 
broidered in  red) ;  the  vendors  of  salt  who  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  a  mat  and  sell  coarse,  dirty-looking  crystals  out  of  grass-woven 
baskets  ;  the  milk-sellers  with  their  little  earthen  jars ;  bread- 
sellers  in  line,  with  the  round  cakes  piled  before  them  on  red  and 
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yellow  cloths;  the  water-sellers  that  move  to  and  fro  in  the 
crowd,  with  their  distended  goatskins  on  their  backs,  tinkling 
their  bells  or  pouring  the  water  through  the  brass  nozzle  into  the 
brass  cup  for  some  thirsty  porter.  There  stands  a  snake-charmer 
in  a  long  nightshirt-looking  garment,  catching  his  serpents  by 
the  tail  as  they  try  to  escape  among  the  crowd,  or  irritating  them 
into  biting  some  part  of  himself,  probably  his  tongue,  while  the 
half-negro  musician  with  the  blue  turban  beats  the  tom-tom  and 
sings  dismally. 

Then  there  are  sweetmeat-sellers  at  their  tables,  who  cut  little 
slices  of  crimson-and-white  sweetness  into  still  smaller  pieces, 
proportionate  to  the  purchasing  power  of  delightful  little  Moslems 
in  red  and  yellow  and  green,  who  tender  coins  of  infinitesimal 
value  in  return  for  this  sticky  beatitude.  And  amongst  this  crowd, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  there  moves  and  jostles  another  crowd  on 
foot,  or  on  donkeys  or  horses.  Here  is  a  sort  of  saint  of  the  sect 
of  Isawas ;  he  carries  an  ornamental  battleaxe,  with  which  he  has 
cut  gashes  in  his  head ;  he  has  an  iron  skewer  run  through  his 
arm  or  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  with  a  lemon  on  it,  and  he  is  volubly 
haranguing  the  crowd,  who  are  rather  tired  of  him  and  pay  little 
attention,  which  seems  to  annoy  him,  for  he  foams  at  the  mouth. 

It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a  few  English — the  men  in  black 
coats  and  silk  hats,  the  ladies  in  their  best  clothes — are  crossing 
the  Soko,  where  the  camels  in  grumbling  discontent  are  kneeling, 
to  a  little  corrugated  iron  church,  a  somewhat  discordant  note 
in  a  harmony  hoary  with  patriarchal  antiquity.  Beyond  the 
Soko  there  is  an  hotel,  and  several  well-built  and  most  pleasantly 
situated  houses  of  European  residents.  The  country  resort  most 
affected  is  what  is  called  '  the  Mountain,'  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  distant  two  or  three  miles  ;  it  faces  the  Straits,  and  is  nearly 
opposite  to  Trafalgar  Bay.  Here  most  of  the  ministers  have 
houses  and  gardens,  and  it  is  very  pretty  and  green  and  pleasant 
in  summer ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  there  in  the  winter, 
when  the  roads  are  torn  up  by  rains,  and  the  'Jew's  river'  is 
swollen  to  a  torrent. 

The  act  of  moving  about  is  always  a  difficulty  in  Morocco  ;  it 
cannot  seriously  be  said  that  there  are  any  roads  at  all,  and  the 
winter  rains  render  the  tracks  sometimes  quite,  and  often  almost, 
impassable. 

Camels  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of  burden — mules  also,  but  the 
mule  really  seems  to  be  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  animals.  A 
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good  mule  is  nearly  twice  the  value  of  a  horse,  and  the  Arabs  of 
Tangier  ride  them  in  preference,  saying  that  they  are  easier  and 
surer-footed ;  but  in  the  interior  Arab  horses  are,  strange  to  say, 
dearer  than  at  the  coast,  though  I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Arab  looks  very  well  on  horseback,  though  he  might  not 
altogether  suit  the  taste  of  the  shires.  His  saddle  is  generally  red, 
peaked  before  and  behind,  and  placed  upon  several  coloured-felt 
saddlecloths ;  the  stirrup  broadens  out  so  as  to  give  a  wide  space 
for  the  foot  to  rest  on,  it  is  pointed  at  the  corners,  thereby 
enabling  the  rider  to  tear  the  horse's  ribs  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  pointed  stick  or  steel  spear-like  spur  which  he  often  pushes  in 
between  his  slipper  and  the  stirrup  side. 

The  Arab  soldier,  with  his  white  burnous  fluttering  behind 
him,  his  high  red  saddle  and  saddlecloths,  his  knees  high  and 
body  bent  forward,  with  his  long  silver-mounted  gun  flourishing 
in  the  air,  looks,  as  he  gallops  forward  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  picturesque,  exultant  war  spirit  of  past  ages, 
not  sobered  down  by  scientific  formulas  for  murder,  but  free  to 
carry  out  his  own  bloodthirsty  purposes  with  as  much  swagger 
and  ostentation  as  possible. 

As  a  horseman,  I  believe  the  Arab  to  have  an  excellent  seat 
but  an  execrable  hand ;  he  loves  to  keep  his  beast's  head  high  in 
the  air,  and  so  he  ceaselessly  joggles  at  the  bit,  upon  which  he 
always  rides,  until  one  wonders  how  the  wretched  brute  can  put 
his  feet  safely  down  ;  yet  he  does  somehow.  No  one  rides  camels 
in  this  country,  but  the  Sultan  is  said  to  have  some  very  fleet 
dromedaries  capable  of  doing  marvellous  journeys ;  and  of  course, 
in  those  parts  of  Morocco  which  merge  into  the  Sahara,  the  camel 
is  indispensable. 

The  Barbary  donkey  is  a  short-legged,  long-suffering,  indis- 
pensable beast.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  ass  existing  without 
Tangier,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Tangier  existing  without 
the  ass  ;  his  patient  little  body  bears  every  possible  burden,  from 
the  foreign  minister's  wife,  for  example,  who  sits  upon  the  pack 
with  great  dignity  and,  preceded  by  her  Moorish  soldier,  pays  calls 
upon  other  ministers'  wives,  to  the  latest  thing  in  iron  bedsteads 
to  be  sold  in  the  public  market. 

As  an  outlet  for  cruelty  alone  the  ass  is  very  valuable  to  the 
Moor;  he  is  expressly  enjoined  to  be  kind  to  the  horse,  and 
assured  that  it  will  be  accounted  to  him  later  on,  so  the  horse  has 
a  comparatively  good  time  of  it,  and  we  have  all  heard  a  good  deal 
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about  the  Arab's  love  for  his  horse  ;  but  the  poor  little  donkey,  the 
horse's  remote  ancestor,  has  no  divine  consideration  extended  to 
him  that  I  know  of ;  at  least,  if  he  has,  it  must  be  in  some  future 
state,  for  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is  a  very  sorry  affair — he  is 
battered  and  beaten  and  prodded,  overloaded  and  underfed,  until  his 
poor  old  hide  seems  verily  often  to  have  too  many  holes  in  it  to  be 
able  to  hold  his  bones.  I  have  seen  an  Arab  go  gravely  to  a  great 
aloe  hedge,  and,  choosing  one  of  those  terrible  thorn-pointed  leaves, 
drag  it  off  with  intent  to  quicken  the  paces  of  his  poor  little  beast ; 
nor  would  it  be  possible,  even  if  your  vocabulary  permitted,  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  cruel.  I  have  heard  those  who  were 
more  competent  to  judge  deny  that  the  Arab  is  cruel,  and  assert 
that  he  is  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  that  what  appears  to  be 
cruelty  is  in  reality  merely  an  insensibility  to  the  pain  suffered 
around  him,  arising  from  a  life  in  which  pain  fills  so  large  a  share. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  result  seems  much  the  same,  although  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that,  terrible  as  his  punishments  are  in  their 
barbarity — too  terrible  to  be  recounted  here — yet,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  Arab  does  not  derive  pleasure  from  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Unlike  the  Spaniard,  his  amusements  do  not  necessitate  blood  to 
give  the  flavour. 

I  trust  it  will  be  pardoned  me  if,  with  but  slight  transition,  I 
pass  from  the  donkey  of  Morocco  to  the  women  thereof.  Those 
who  know  Tangier  will  understand  that  there  is  no  discourtesy 
intended  against  the  sex  which,  in  Europe,  we  are  apt  to  call  the 
weaker,  but  which  here  shares  with  those  other  patient  creatures, 
the  ass  and  the  camel,  the  bearing  of  all  burdens.  If  you  walk 
along  the  bay  at  Tangier  (which  by  the  way  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  strands  imaginable)  you  will  meet  droves  of  women  each 
carrying  enormous  bundles  of  grass  or  charcoal  for  market ;  the 
haik  covers  their  heads  and  their  burdens,  the  weight  of  which  is 
usually  further  supplemented  by  a  baby  in  a  kerchief,  slung  pouch- 
wise  about  her  somewhere  where  there  is  room.  This  trait,  which 
almost  seems  borrowed  from  the  kangaroo,  is  the  invariable  way 
of  carrying  a  baby,  and  the  women  work  and  wash,  wearing  their 
babies  in  this  marsupial  fashion  as  naturally  as  some  primitive 
Australian  animal  would  did  it  but  work  and  wash  ;  and  in  the 
streets,  too,  under  the  white  haiks  of  the  townswomen,  one  sees 
bulging  out  the  little  skulls  of  infants,  as  in  Donnybrook,  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  crowns  of  overtaken  revellers,  showing  through 
the  canvas  tents,  became  irresistible  spheres  of  attraction  to 
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passing  shillelaghs.  But  to  return  to  our  women,  who  are 
trudging  along  the  sands,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  together — perhaps 
it  is  a  family  party,  a  husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  in  which  case 
there  is  generally  a  donkey  who  shares  the  loads  pretty  fairly 
with  the  two  ladies,  except  that  he  has  the  further  privilege  of 
carrying  their  mutual  lord  and  master,  who  sits  up  between  the 
grass-woven  baskets  with  a  dignified  unconsciousness  of  any  calls 
of  gallantry.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  ladies  would  feel  it  utterly 
unbefitting  and  indecent  were  their  positions  reversed,  and  I 
believe  that  even  the  donkey,  bred  in  Mohammedan  usages, 
would  resent  it.  I  think  I  have  only  once  seen  a  countrywoman 
riding  while  one  of  the  nobler  sex  walked,  but  in  this  case  she 
was  evidently  too  old  to  get  home  otherwise. 

The  back  is  said  to  be  fitted  to  the  burden,  and  certainly  the 
ladies'  legs  are  ;  when  one  sees  the  limbs  upon  which  these  fardels 
are  supported,  bronzed  and  massive,  and  kilted  often  high  above 
the  knee,  it  seems  almost  squandering  one's  pity  to  lavish  it  upon 
the  proprietors  of  so  much  muscle.  Chivalry  is  the  protection  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong ;  but  what  man  is  there  among  us  who  is 
conscious  of  legs  that  would  justify  his  entertaining  even  the  wish 
to  protect  these  Tangier  charcoal-bearers  ? — indeed,  one  soon  falls 
into  a  Mohammedan  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Allah,  which  has 
given  to  women  that  which  enables  her  to  bear  charcoal  and 
other  burdens,  and  to  man  the  inalienable  right  to  lay  these 
burdens  upon  her. 

I  think  I  feel  more  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  the  Moorish  lady 
of  a  certain  rank :  her  want  of  education  deprives  her  of  those 
distractions  which  fill  up  the  leisure  time  of  European  ladies, 
while  her  position,  which  makes  it  infra  dig.  for  her  to  work, 
throws  an  immense  weary  void  upon  her  hands — she  must  be 
bored  to  death.  A  lady  told  me  that,  calling  once  on  the  wife  of 
a  wealthy  Moor,  she  admired  some  embroidery,  and  asked  her  if 
she  had  worked  it ;  the  very  idea  seemed  to  be  offensive,  and 
she  replied  with  some  haughtiness,  that  her  slaves  did  it  for  her. 
The  wives  of  the  richer  and  more  particular  Moors  never  leave 
their  houses  at  all,  but  of  course  the  poorer  women  are  obliged  to 
go  about ;  hence  one  meets  in  all  the  discursive,  casual  little 
streets  bundles  of  towels  waddling  along  over  the  uneven  pave- 
ments. At  first  the  prevalence  of  towelling  as  the  universal 
wearing  material  produces  the  effect  as  of  having  suddenly 
surprised  a  town  that  had  just  got  out  of  its  bath,  and,  conscious 
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of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  had  huddled  on  its  towels  previous 
to  dressing  at  its  leisure ;  the  bare  legs  and  slippers  help  the 
illusion  of  this  bath  theory,  which,  later  on,  one  is  reluctantly  forced 
to  discard. 

The  masculine  garment  peculiar  to  Morocco  is  the  gelawba. 
Take  a  perfectly  square  sack,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for  your 
head  ;  add  a  hood  and  two  little  sleeves  at  each  corner,  and  you 
have  a  gelawba,  although,  as  a  sartorial  fact,  the  hood  is  not 
added,  but  is  part  of  the  piece.  It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  anything 
simpler  or  looser :  it  may  be  white  or  coloured,  it  may  be  big  or 
little,  but  the  form  knows  no  change,  nor  will  it  in  any  way  con- 
form itself  to  your  insignificant  individuality ;  it  is  part  of  the 
East,  simple  and  easy,  but  changeless.  The  more  graceful  burnous 
is  worn  too,  but  not  so  generally,  and  usually  by  Algerines. 

The  woman's  haik  is  merely  a  long  towel  about  nine  yards 
in  length,  wound  round  them  in  one  invariable  way.  At  first  a 
woman  produces  no  more  effect  upon  you  than  any  other  shapeless 
bale  of  soft  goods,  but  gradually  the  sex  establishes  its  dominion 
even  through  the  fold  of  the  haik,  and  one  finds  oneself  wonder- 
ing whether  the  dark  eyes,  that  glance  at  you  and  then  swiftly 
veil  themselves  with  a  mysterious  coquetry,  are  the  only  decent 
features  in  the  hidden  face.  When  one  meets  a  lady,  and  there 
happens  to  be  none  of  the  Faithful  by,  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  that  the  haik,  which  needs  constant  adjustment, 
requires  some  little  rearrangement  just  as  you  pass,  and  you  are 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  some  fair  Fatimah  or 
Zuleikah,  the  light  of  some  humble  harem.  As  a  rule,  you  are  a 
little  sorry  that  an  illusion  has  been  shattered  :  the  dark  eyes  are 
generally  the  strong  point,  and  their  effect  is  heightened  by 
darkening  ;  Arab  women  also  generally  tattoo  a  line  from  the  lip 
to  the  chin. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  Moorish  woman  is  not  very  much 
covered  up  she  is  very  little  covered  up ;  indeed,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  as  one  passes  some  little  street,  a  door  opens  and  a 
woman,  literally  en  chemise,  runs  across  the  road  to  a  neighbour  ; 
she  generally  has  a  kerchief  over  her  face  and  head,  but  her  arms 
and  feet  are  bare.  She  probably  has  been  making  bread  or 
grinding  at  the  eternal  mill,  whose  soft  murmur  has  never  ceased 
or  changed  through  all  the  Orient. 

When  the  bread  is  made,  the  door  of  the  house  opens  a  little, 
and  a  bare  arm  makes  its  appearance,  and,  seizing  the  knocker, 
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hammers  away  for  perhaps  the  space  of  a  minute.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  baker's  boy,  whose  long  wailing  note,  something  like 
that  of  the  Paris  sweeps,  soon  answers ;  the  bread  in  flat  cakes  is 
passed  out  to  him  on  a  board,  and  the  bare-legged  urchin  trots 
away,  chanting  out  his  melancholy  cry,  with  his  loaves  upon  his 
head,  just  as  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  might  have  done  in  the  days  of 
his  apprenticeship,  before  disquieting  dreams  began  to  foreshadow 
a  time  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  bread  upon 
his  head. 

Marriage  is  said  to  be  a  serious  matter  even  in  Europe,  but 
here  in  Morocco  the  courage  of  the  ladies,  Arab  or  Jewess,  who 
embark  in  it,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Esthetically,  the  taste 
of  the  country  leans  (if  the  context  permits  of  such  a  verb) 
towards  embonpoint ;  consequently  a  process,  closely  analogous  to 
that  practised  upon  turkeys  before  Christmas  time,  has  to  be  gone 
through  by  a  bride-elect  conscious  of  insufficient  amplitude  of 
charms. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  point  (if  again  such  a  word  is 
applicable  on  such  a  subject)  at  which  adipose  tissue  ceases  to  be 
admirable — fat,  fatter,  and  fattest  seem  but  synonymous  with  fair, 
fairer,  and  fairest ;  and  so  ladies  of  a  very  positive  stoutness  seek, 
by  swallowing  enormous  quantities  of  pellets  of  kneaded  bread,  to 
attain  comparative  and  even  superlative  desirableness. 

It  is  extraordinary,  I  am  told,  how  much  ladies,  burning  with 
the  laudable  desire  to  please  their  future  husbands,  can  manage 
to  cram  in  this  way,  and  with  excellent  effect ;  for  they  become 
beautifully  broad  and  doughy. 

The  Jewish  bride,  on  her  wedding  day,  is  not  permitted  to 
speak  or  to  open  her  eyes — this  is  modesty  petrified  by  custom. 
When  not  being  married,  Jewish  ladies,  dame  or  damsel,  make 
very  good  use  of  their  eyes ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  for  example, 
when  other  work  is  forbidden,  the  ladies,  all  in  their  bravest 
colours,  sit  in  their  patios  facing  the  door,  or  in  the  doorway  itself. 
It  becomes  an  exercise  demanding  some  courage,  and  to  be  re- 
commended for  that  reason,  for  a  timid  male  to  pass  unflinchingly 
the  battery  of  dark  eyes  that  converge  upon  him  with  a  most 
searching  deliberation. 

The  Jewish  wedding  is  a  most  tremendous  affair :  for  days 
before,  at  the  bride's  house,  there  are  receptions,  winding  up  with 
a  final  gathering  of  friends  on  the  eve  of  the  day.  One  has  no 
words  to  express  the  brilliancy  of  the  ladies'  dresses — Solomon  in 
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all  his  glory  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  seem  in  some  Way  appfd- 
priate  as  similes,  but  the  mental  eye  can  bear  them  undazzled, 
Now  I  want  some  phrase  made  up  of  rainbows,  and  sunstrokes,  and 
beds  of  tulips,  and  Tyrian  purple,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  Burlington  Arcade,  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  them  some  idea  of  the  gorgeousness  of  the  ladies  who  come 
and  help  with  the  effulgence  of  their  presence. 

At  the  ante-nuptial  receptions  the  bride  is  dressed  in  her 
maiden  dress,  probably  European,  to  which  one  might  say  the 
East  has  added  a  tint  or  two.  The  young  girls,  her  friends  and 
sisters  and  cousins,  are  in  European  dress  too,  but  the  vats  that 
dye  for  these  little  ladies  are  more  opulent  of  colour  than  would 
be  thought  quite  good  taste  at  the  Ofrosvenor,  for  example ;  but 
the  married  ladies  come  forth  on  these  occasions  in  the  national 
dress  of  the  Morocco  Jewess,  the  skirt  of  silk,  or  more  probably 
purple  velvet,  embroidered  in  front  with  a  quadrant  of  concentric 
circles  all  of  gold.  Around  her  waist  there  is  a  broad  cincture 
(once  for  all  one  may  say  that  everything  is  broad)  of  gold,  and 
the  jacket  is  silk  or  velvet  covered  with  Eastern  embroidery  of 
gold.  The  broad  sleeves  of  gossamer  and  gold  are  fastened  behind 
her  back,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  either  a  bright  silk  kerchief 
covering  her  hair,  which,  from  her  wedding  day,  must  never  more 
be  discovered  to  mortal  man,  save  to  her  husband  only.  This 
kerchief  is  fastened  with  brooches  of  quaint  and  antique  jeweller's 
work,  in  which  are  often  set  enormous  emeralds ;  under  the 
kerchief  she  wears  a  wig  of  silk,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  little 
hair  that  might  perchance  show  at  the  side. 

All  these  many-coloured  ladies  sit  at  a  long  table,  and  eat 
many-coloured  sweetmeats  with  astonishing  solemnity.  To  our 
gross  and  beefsteak-devouring  natures  there  is  something  frivolous 
about  sweetmeats,  the  eating  of  which  could  only  be  excused  by 
an  attitude  of  equally  frivolous  mirth ;  but  here  there  is  some- 
thing entirely  harmonious,  not  to  say  symphonic,  in  these  gold 
and  silken  dames  feasting  with  gentle  gravity  upon  orange- 
blossoms  dipped  in  sweetness :  it  is  a  kind  of  marriage-hymn 
crystallised  in  confectionery.  All  the  while,  Arab  musicians  keep 
up  that  curious  monotonous  strain  which  all  through  the  East  is 
known  as  music,  and  which  when  once  heard  is  never  forgotten. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  discordant  nor  in  worse  taste  than 
the  houses  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  :  they  despise  the  ornaments  of 
the  Arabs,  and  cherish  European  furniture.  So  one  finds  these 
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golden  daughters  of  the  sun  sitting  on  cheap  plush  sofas  or  chairs, 
surrounded  by  a  firmament  of  wall-paper  expressly  contrived  to 
irritate  eyes  further  exasperated  by  cheap  German  chromo-litho- 
graphs. 

After  sundown,  the  bride  is  taken  into  her  room,  her  eyes  are 
shut,  her  maiden  dress  is  taken  from  her,  and  she  is  clad  in  a 
voluminous  golden  garment  such  as  I  have  described.  Sometimes 
her  figure  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  it  is  not  given  to  all 
Barbary  brides  to  command  this  sweet  gift  of  fatness ;  on  such 
occasions,  I  am  told,  many  foreign  objects,  such  as  sheets,  stockings, 
towels,  etc.,  are  pressed  into  the  service,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to 
amplify,  and  give  to  the  little  lady  at  least  the  appearance  of  due 
matronly  solidity.  Her  eyelashes  are  then  blackened  with  a  gold 
ring  which  has  been  previously  held  over  a  lamp,  her  eyebrows  are 
painted  black  and  her  cheeks  white,  her  lips  anything  but  '  indif- 
ferent red,'  a  tall  crown  of  silk  and  lace,  covered  with  jewels,  is 
then  held  upon  her  head,  probably  by  her  father,  while  those  of 
her  male  friends  whom  the  family  wish  to  honour  lead  the  little 
blinded  bride  in  slow  procession. 

Great  wax  candles  are  held  before  her,  and  the  men,  with 
covered  heads,  chant  texts  from  the  Talmud ;  the  women  cry  a 
little,  and  the  procession  moves  on.  The  bride  looks  ghastly  with 
her  white  painted  cheeks,  her  closed  eyes,  and  her  tall  tottering 
crown ;  a  cynic  might  say  that  there  was  something  appropriate 
in  this  entering  of  the  marriage  state  with  closed  eyes,  but  what 
could  he  say  of  the  closed  mouth  ? — Oh,  bad  man  ! 

At  the  door,  the  bride  and  her  mother  get  into  a  box  something 
like  a  portable  confessional,  and  are  borne  to  the  bridegroom's 
house.  He,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  is  holding  a  sort  of  festival 
too  ;  he  meets  you  at  the  door  of  the  salon,  probably  clad  in  those 
grim  sables  which,  in  Europe,  we  hold  sacred  to  the  evening. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  wealthier  class  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  marriages  of  the  poor  or  wealthy 
Jews,  for  the  rich  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  weddings  of  their 
poorer  co-religionists,  and  also  of  lending  them  their  clothes  and 
jewels. 

The  bride,  still  wilfully  closing  her  eyes  to  her  fate,  is  led  to 
a  throne  erected  for  her  in  a  bower  of  flowers  and  greenery  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  where,  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  near  lady 
relations,  she  sits  immobile  and  corpse-like.  Her  mother  stays 
with  her  that  night,  and  next  morning  the  marriage  takes  place. 
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The  religious  ceremony  is  performed   in  the  house,   and  is,   of 
course,  the  same  all  over  the  Jewish  world. 

The  marriage  conditions  are  read,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
prospect  of  divorce  is  frankly  discussed,  and  the  amount  of  ali- 
mony stipulated,  so  that,  after  all,  the  bride's  eyes  are  not  so 
firmly  shut  as  would  appear;  in  the  interior  divorce  is  very 
common.  Then  rings  are  exchanged,  a  glass  is  broken,  the  Eabbi 
delivers  an  exhortation,  the  bride's  eyes  come  open,  and  all 
abandon  themselves  to  sweetmeats.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
have  to  stay  indoors  for  a  week  to  receive  visitors,  which  must 
be  trying. 

Among  the  Jews  a  dower  is  given  with  the  bride :  with  the 
Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  a  sum  is  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
lady's  family  in  exchange  for  her.  Should  an  accident  occur,  of 
sufficiently  grave  a  character  as  to  render  her  return  to  her  family 
advisable,  the  sum  given  for  her  is  returned. 

Of  course,  the  details  of  an  Arab  wedding  are  only  known  to 
me  by  hearsay,  though  they  have  often  been  described  by  lady 
writers.  Here,  in  Morocco,  the  bride,  with  arabesques  painted 
on  her  cheeks,  is  carried  to  her  lord's  house  in  a  little  box  set  on 
the  back  of  a  mule  ;  the  box  is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  etc., 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  but  the  wretched 
woman  mewed  up  inside  must  be  pretty  nearly  suffocated  and 
jolted  to  pieces  when  the  journey  happens  to  be  a  long  one. 

If  the  family  is  rich,  musicians  go  in  front,  and  there  is  the 
inevitable  powder-play  at  every  step ;  when  they  are  poor,  and 
the  procession  starts  in  the  evening,  the  few  friends  that  poor 
people  happen  to  have  follow  with  lanterns. 

The  burial  processions  are  by  no  means  melancholy.  There  is 
no  coffin  ;  the  body  is  carried  upon  a  trestle,  and  is  just  covered 
with  a  sheet  that  half  hides,  half  defines,  the  body,  which  trembles 
as  it  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  over  the  uneven  ground. 
The  procession  moves  on  briskly,  chanting  to  Allah  a  hymn, 
apparently  of  gratitude  for  having  safely  gotten  one  more  poor 
man  out  of  the  mess  of  living ;  in  reality  it  is  but  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  there  is  but  one  Grod,  and  Mohammed  is 
His  Prophet. 

When  the  deceased  is  rich,  the  funeral  is  well  attended  ;  when 
poor,  badly  ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  deference  paid 
to  wealth  is  really  not  anything  like  so  noticeable  as  in  Europe ; 
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indeed,  the  Mussulman  is  as  near  democracy  as  it  seems  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  get. 

The  streets  of  Tangier — if  the  idea  of  a  street  can  be  conveyed 
by  narrow,  unpaved,  or  ill-paved  uneven  pathways — wind  be- 
tween whitewashed  walls,  windowless,  and  not  often  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  There  are  arched  doorways,  through 
which,  when  open,  you  can  see  into  the  patio  or  court,  off  which 
the  rooms  give ;  these  glimpses  into  the  patios,  even  of  the  poorest 
houses,  are  very  pretty :  the  paints  they  use  to  redden  the  floors, 
and  blue  the  basements  of  the  whitewashed  walls,  are  mixed  with 
water  and  constantly  being  applied,  so  the  colours  are  very  bright, 
and  so  is  the  sunlight ;  there  is  often  a  fig-tree  or  a  vine  in  the 
middle  of  the  patio,  and  the  shadows  of  the  broad  leaves  lie  like 
stains  of  purple  on  the  red  sunlit  floor.  Here  and  there  in  these 
uncommercial  little  streets  there  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  five  or  six 
feet  square,  and  about  three  feet  above  the  roadway ;  here,  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  or  weather  by  a  rude  wooden  awning,  sits, 
cross-legged,  a  grocer,  let  us  call  him,  flipping  the  flies  away  from 
his  merchandise,  which  consists  of  black  olives,  dates,  soft  soap, 
white  butter,  indented  with  many  finger-marks,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
etc.  The  main  street  runs  up  from  the  Marine,  past  the  principal 
mosque  with  its  green-tiled  tower,  through  the  little  Soko,  or 
market-place,  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  great  Soko, 
where  the  country  people  come  and  sell  their  produce. 

This  main  street  has  many  little  shops  such  as  I  have  described ; 
those  near  the  mosque  and  the  Cadi's  court  are  the  offices  of  the 
Aduls,  or  notaries,  who  sit  cross-legged  on  their  mats,  with  their 
paper  on  their  knees,  and  complicate  simple  matters  in  beautiful 
Arabic  characters,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  larger  sphere  of 
action,  while  their  clients  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  doorway,  a  prey 
to  the  strife  which  wages  between  the  warmth  of  a  litigant  and 
the  resignation  of  a  Mussulman.  Then  there  are  little  shops 
where  squat  serious  turbaned  vendors  of  babouches,  or  slippers — 
yellow  for  men,  crimson  for  women — and  haiks  and  broideries, 
and  such  things  as  go  to  make  up  the  few  but  picturesque  wants 
of  Moorish  life. 

Up  and  down  the  crowded  street  goes  the  public  salesman — on 
his  arm  a  carpet  from  Eabat,  a  gun  from  Tetuan  in  his  hand,  and 
perhaps  a  silver- worked  dagger  from  the  wild  Sus  country;  he 
shouts  the  prices,  and  the  loungers,  who  sit  calmly  about  in  the 
hurrying  crowd,  call  him  to  them  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
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article  with  an  appearance  of  indifference  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
desire  to  possess  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  on  in  this  stream  of  unfettered  Moslems, 
whose  slippered  feet  grasp  the  uneven  pavement,  over  which  you 
stumble.  Valack !  valack  !  you  hear  in  warning  cry  behind  you, 
and  you  escape  the  donkey  carrying  water-barrels,  which  a  Jew  is 
prodding  savagely,  only  to  run  into  the  arms  of  a  stalwart  negro 
who  is  struggling  along  under  half  the  bleeding  carcass  of  an  ox 
which  he  is  bringing  down  to  the  Gibraltar  boat.  You  are  treated 
to  very  little  respect  by  these  democrats  of  the  Koran ;  and  they 
think  very  lightly  of  bringing  an  '  unsavoury  corpse  between  the 
wind  and  your  nobility,'  or  of  jostling  that  nobility  however 
brusquely.  Official  position  is  respected,  but  nothing  else,  and  to 
the  highest  places  the  meanest  men  may  aspire. 

The  slaves  are  negroes  supplied  from  that  vague  country 
known  as  the  Soudan,  which  is  really  the  land  of  the  blacks,  and 
stretches  from  Nubia  to  Timbuctoo,  and  from  Timbuctoo  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  that  matter.  Slavery  is  always  a  vexed 
and  difficult  question,  about  which  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth, 
if  there  is  any  truth,  independent  of  individual  experience  in  the 
matter. 

Some  tell  you  that,  in  a  land  where  democracy  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  people's  minds,  the  slave  even  is  not  regarded  as  an 
inferior,  but  as  a  child,  a  member  of  the  family,  with  reciprocal 
duties  and  responsibilities ;  and  certainly  the  deportment  of  a 
slave  in  this  country  is  much  less  servile  than  that  of  many  a 
freeborn  Briton.  Still,  human  nature  is  much  the  same,  no 
matter  the  political  or  religious  creed,  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  stripes  is  too  prevalent  in  the  Moorish  mind  to  make  the  life 
of  a  slave  altogether  comfortable. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country  runs  through  black 
veins.  The  Sherief  of  Wasan,  the  most  revered  descendant  of 
the  Prophet  throughout  Morocco  and  Algeria,  is  almost  a  negro. 
But  this  saintly  man  has  done  his  best  to  bleach  his  descendants 
by  marrying,  amongst  other?,  a  Scotch  lady,  and  the  small  sons 
of  these  somewhat  pied  nuptials  have  their  garments  kissed  by 
devout  Moslems  as  they  walk  or  ride  along  the  sands.  There  are 
some  things  that  are  said  to  make  ancestors  turn  in  their  graves : 
one  can  fancy  what  revolving  must  be  going  on  under  the  tomb- 
stones of  many  stern  old  Presbyterians  at  these  Paynim  kisses 
received  with  unconscious  indifference  by  their  little  descendants. 
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Sanctity,  in  Morocco,  proceeds  from  various  causes :  you  may 
be  born  with  it,  or  you  may  get  it  any  time  during  your  life. 

What  one  might  call  congenital  holiness  is  also  divisible  into 
two  kinds  :  First,  there  are  those  who  are  more  or  less  descended 
from  the  Prophet — these  are  the  Sheriefs  of  highest  pretension, 
and  their  sanctity  is  a  very  comfortable  source  of  income  to 
them :  they  receive  presents  from  all  the  Faithful,  and  the  most 
cheerful  participation  in  all  the  vices  known  to  Islam  and 
Christendom  combined  does  not  seem  to  jeopardise  their  title  to 
holiness.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  saintly  descendant  of  the 
Prophet — who  most  uncompromisingly  forbade  intoxicating  drinks 
— is,  by  the  munificence  of  believers,  enabled  to  drink  champagne 
to  excess.  It  does  not  matter,  says  the  subtle-minded  Arab,  the 
Angel  of  Grod  will  not  permit  his  saint  to  sin,  but  changes  this 
liquid  wickedness  into  milk  in  his  mouth,  and  so,  without  sinning, 
he  can  get  very  drunk  indeed. 

The  other  class  of  congenital  saints  are  idiots.  Of  the  validity 
of  this  title  I  was  not  very  well  able  to  judge,  and  can  easily 
understand  some  slight  confusion  in  people's  minds.  I  have  seen 
a  holy  man  of  this  category  of  sanctity  one  day  draped  in  a  gaudy 
Kidderminster  carpet,  smiling  with  all  the  consciousness  of  a 
dandy  as  he  swaggered  through  the  crowded  Soko,  haled  on  the 
morrow  before  the  Kaleef  and  thrown  into  the  common  prison. 
His  offence  was  a  petty  attack  with  a  knife  upon  some  one  who  had 
offended  him,  and,  from  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  who  followed,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  very  pleased  with  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  this  good  man. 

But  holiness  may  be  earned  by  a  life  of  devotion;  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  accompanied  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
imperial  city  of  Fez  told  me  that  he  there  saw  an  aged  and  very 
corpulent  man  who  was  seeking  Paradise  by  lying  naked  in  the 
middle  of  a  crowded  street ;  he  had  lain  there  for  years,  day  and 
night,  fed  by  the  charitable,  the  ground  actually  hollowed  by  the 
weight  of  adipose  sanctity.  Women  are  even  known  to  become 
saints,  but  I  do  not  know  by  what  means  they  attain  this  eminence, 
which  is  very  rare  among  the  sex  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  denies 
women  souls  altogether,  but  this  is  not  so;  indeed  the  Koran 
expressly  says  that  *  Paradise  is  not  shut  against  any  human 
being,  no  matter  age  or  sex,  who  holds  the  creed  of  Islam.' 
Women  in  Morocco  rarely  go  to  the  Mosque,  but  this  is  due  to 
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quite  another  reason — viz.  the  jealousy  which  surrounds  women 
on  every  side — might  not  the  Mosque  offer  opportunities  for  what 
we  will  call  flirtation  ? — and  therefore  the  prudent  Moslem  thinks 
it  better  for  the  women  to  perform  their  devotions  at  home. 
Enemies  to  their  creed  say  that  the  women  are  very  devout  and 
far  more  fanatical  than  the  men.  An  artist  friend,  who  had  been 
to  Fez  and  Mequinez  with  the  last  French  mission,  told  me  that 
generally,  when  he  met  a  woman  in  the  street,  she  cursed  him 
and  spat  on  the  ground ;  if  she  did  not,  but  looked  at  him,  then 
he  knew  it  was  a  young  woman — perhaps  the  young  women  are 
not  so  devout. 

The  Sultan  lives  a  somewhat  wandering  life,  between  Fez, 
Mequinez,  Eabat,  and  the  city  of  Morocco.  Mequinez  is  the  great 
treasure-city ;  it  is  said  that  four  hundred  black  slaves  are  immured 
in  the  vaults  of  the  treasure-house.  They  are  employed  in 
arranging  dollar  pieces  in  the  square  marble  tanks,  each  of  which 
holds  a  known  quantity.  In  old  times  these  slaves,  when  they  had 
finished  their  work,  were  beheaded ;  but  whether  it  was  found  that 
this  did  not  encourage  them  to  work  quickly,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  weak  philanthropy,  the  authorities  now  content  themselves 
with  keeping  them  locked  up  with  the  treasure  for  ever. 

The  only  Moorish  money  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  circulation 
is  a  very  debased  copper  coin  known  as  Floos.  These  floos  are  of 
various  sizes,  the  biggest  about  the  size  of  our  bronze  penny ;  but 
it  is  so  brittle  that  you  can  break  it  between  your  fingers,  and  so 
small  in  value  that  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  go  to  a  franc 
or  peseta.  The  Sultan,  however,  arbitrarily  changes  the  value, 
according  to  whether  he  gives  or  receives ;  for  example,  five  francs 
paid  in  duties  would  only  be  received  as  three  francs  and  a  fraction. 
The  silver  is  nearly  all  Spanish,  the  gold  likewise.  There  are 
some  handsome  gold  pieces,  but  they  are  generally  regarded  as 
curiosities  and  converted  into  necklets,  etc. ;  I  never  saw  one 
in  circulation.  Quite  recently  a  Moorish  silver  coin  has  been 
struck  in  Paris,  but  it  has  hardly  yet  found  its  way  into  Morocco  ; 
it  is  neat  and  sharp,  and  smacks  of  a  fresh,  pert  civilisation,  and 
somehow  seems  out  of  place  beside  the  amateur  roundish  silver 
that  the  Moors  struck  (if  one  may  use  so  abrupt  a  word)  many 
years  ago. 

The  government  of  Morocco  might  be  called  a  voracious 
despotism  tempered  by  legations,  though  on  second  thoughts  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  the  tempering ;  some  people  will  tell  you  that 
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'  assisted  '  would  be  more  to  the  point.  Anyhow  the  Sultan  is  the 
supreme  head  of  the  State,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet,  he  is  also  a  Sherief,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  an  unsacerdotal  religion,  of  high  spiritual  authority 
and  the  fountain  of  all  honour  and  emolument.  But  all  through 
his  dominion  no  official  is  paid  at  all,  or  at  all  proportionately  to 
his  post  and  responsibility ;  so,  from  the  soldier  who  lays  stripes 
on  the  backs  of  wretched  prisoners,  up  to  the  Grand  Visier,  who 
may  at  any  moment  have  stripes  laid  on  his  own  back  if  he  is  not 
careful,  every  one  seeks  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  come  under  his  power. 

The  soldier  insists  upon  the  prisoner  paying  him  for  locking 
him  up  and  letting  him  out ;  the  governors  of  the  towns  levy 
contributions  on  every  pretext ;  to  be  suspected  of  riches  is  fatal. 
After  a  few  years  of  governorship,  the  Sultan  has  his  turn,  sends 
for  the  reputedly  rich  man,  is  cold  and  angry  in  his  questions 
about  his  stewardship.  The  Grand  Visier,  who  perhaps  evinces  a 
kindly  disposition  towards  the  rich  scoundrel,  suggests  more  and 
more  handsome  presents ;  the  Sultan,  if  it  suits  his  policy,  some- 
times relents  and,  after  wringing  a  final  lump  from  him,  sends 
him  back  to  recoup  himself.  Or,  more  likely  still,  it  is  incon- 
venient that  he  should  return,  and  so  he  gets  a  cup  of  tea  and 
Paradise  or  Tophet,  or  wherever  governors  retire  to  eventually. 

The  governor  of  Tangier  came  back  lately  to  his  disconsolate 
people  after  a  protracted  interview  of  this  sort  with  the  Sultan  ; 
there  was  much  powder-play  and  pomp,  but  I  could  see  that  every 
one  was  surprised  at  his  reappearance.  They  did  not  exactly  say 
that  it  was  wrong  for  a  governor  to  come  back  alive  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  Sultan ;  they  implied  more  that  it  was  unusual, 
and  with  many  people  what  is  unusual  is  wrong. 

The  only  people  who  dare  to  exhibit  wealth  are  the  Jews,  who 
have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  various  foreign 
legations.  This  question  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  country,  and  really  deserves  far  more 
study  than  I  could  give  it,  and  far  more  space  than  I  can  afford 
it  here.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  inform  oneself,  because  the 
stranger  is  ignorant  and  the  resident  is  prejudiced;  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speculate  upon  the  character  of  the  Jews  further  than 
to  say  that,  wherever  they  have  been,  in  all  ages,  they  have  been, 
to  put  it  mildly,  very  unpopular. 

In  Morocco,  a  land  which  opened  its  doors  to  them  when 
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driven  from  Spain,  they  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it ;  locked  up 
in  special  quarters  ;  subject  to  sumptuary  laws  ;  stoned,  pillaged, 
hated  ;  yet,  with  their  extraordinary  tenacity,  they  have  held  on, 
and  are  at  this  day,  if  an  evil,  still  a  very  necessary  one,  as  the 
dull  quiet  of  their  Sabbath  in  Tangier,  contrasted  with  the 
business  bustle  of  other  days,  abundantly  testifies. 

But  the  centuries  of  persecution  have  naturally  not  softened 
the  Jew  towards  his  taskmaster,  and  he  would  spoil  the  people  of 
the  Western,  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  told  he  did  those  of  the 
Eastern,  side  of  Africa  long  ago.  Now  there  are  growing  up,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  various  legations,  wealthy  Jews  who,  so  to  speak, 
wax  fat  and  kick  ;  they  have  handsome  houses,  and  love  to  exhibit 
their  wealth  with  an  ostentation  almost  peculiar  to  their  race ; 
while  the  rich  Moslems,  fearful  of  rousing  the  cupidity  of  needy 
officials,  studiously  avoid  all  display ;  and  it  chafes  them  to  find 
the  despised  aliens,  who  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  not 
permitted  to  walk  with  covered  feet,  swaggering  about  here 
in  Tangier  under  the  protection  of  some  European  Power,  and 
growing  obviously  wealthy  in  a  security  unknown  to  the  lords  of 
the  land.  This  wealth  is  mostly  the  result  of  usury,  and  often- 
times due  also  to  some  Jewish  minion's  usefulness  to  the  ministers 
or  ministers'  underlings  of  the  country  to  which  he  nominally 
belongs. 

Transactions  are  darkly  hinted  at  every  now  and  again  in 
which  the  representative  of  some  great  Power  and  his  Hebrew 
scavenger  have  pulled  out  of  hideous  dirt  a  good  store  of  sweet 
and  pleasant  shekels.  If  the  dirt  is  much  stirred  up,  and  stinks 
in  honest  men's  nostrils,  the  Israelite  is  sacrificed,  and  honest 
men's  noses,  or  sensibilities,  or  whatever  one  likes  to  call  them, 
are  satisfied. 

But,  nevertheless,  such  cases  are  few,  and  wrong  and  extortion 
flourish  and  have  the  most  secure  retreats  under  the  shadows  of 
all  those  many  flags  that  every  Sunday  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
Christians  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever. 

It  certainly  seems  that  a  very  grave  difficulty  is  thus  growing 
up — viz.  a  hated  race  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  community — a 
community  too  that  has  a  short  way  of  dealing  with  knotty  diffi- 
culties ;  and  a  grave  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  '  the  Powers '  if  some  day  the  tide  of  hatred,  growing  too 
strong  for  the  moral  force  exercised  by  Europe  on  behalf  of  her 
proteges,  sweep  away  the  innocent  (if  there  be  any)  with  the 
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guilty.  We  have  seen  how,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  itself,  the  public  opinion  was  so  strong  against  the  Jewish 
usurers  and  money  traffickers  that  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  put  down  the  oppression  and  expulsion  that  ensued ;  and  here 
in  Morocco  the  case  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  the  protective  in- 
terference of  exterior  Powers.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  a  most 
puzzling  question,  really  deserving  much  thought  and  a  most 
impartial  investigation. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  succeed  in  avoiding  the  use  of  so  in- 
vidious a  word  as  '  superstition  '  in  speaking  of  some  characteristics 
of  Morocco.  One  might  say  that  the  people's  faith  has  not 
shrunk  under  the  narrowing  influences  of  scientific  methods  of 
thought ;  they  believe  a  host  of  things  that  all  our  ancestors  held 
in  common  besides  a  goodly  number  which  are,  I  believe,  quite 
peculiar  to  this  corner  of  the  world.  For  example,  the  evil  eye  is 
probably  the  most  widely  prevailing  belief  in  the  world ;  there  is 
hardly  a  people  that  do  not  hold  it  or  have  not  held  it  in  one  form 
or  another,  from  the  citizen  of  Eome  to  the  South  Sea  Islander. 
Hear  the  wisest  man  that  England  ever  produced — '  the  large- 
browed  Verulam,  the  first  of  those  who  knew.'  '  We  see  likewise 
the  Scripture  calls  envy  an  evil  eye,  and  the  astrologers  call  the 
evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects  ;  so  that  still  there  seems 
to  be  acknowledged  in  envy  and  the  operation  thereof  a  certain 
ejaculation  and  irradiation  from  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been 
so  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  percussion 
of  an  envious  eye  does  most  hurt  are  particularly  when  the  party 
envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph ;  for  this  sets  an  edge  upon 
envy ;  and,  besides,  at  such  times  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied 
do  come  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts  and  so  meet  the  blow.' 

Here,  to-day,  in  Morocco,  this  view  of  Bacon's  concerning  the 
evil  eye  is  held  by  all  classes,  but  especially  by  the  Jews,  who  take 
the  greatest  trouble  to  avoid  and  counteract  this  '  percussion  *  of 
the  envious  eye,  which  they  hold,  as  he  did,  4  does  most  hurt  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph.'  So  at  all 
marriage  festivals  the  initials  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
painted  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  house,  and  a  rude  hand 
is  painted  over  them,  for  this  is  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
antidote  to  this  malignant  evil — a  point  in  which  they  are  far 
ahead  of  Bacon,  for  he  does  not  suggest  a  remedy.  I  believe  the 
virtue  lies  principally  in  the  number  five  represented  by  the 
fingers,  though  why  five  is  better  than  six  would  be,  perhaps, 
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asking  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  know.  Admiration  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Barbary  Jew  with  some  apprehension.  Should  some 
fair  daughter  of  Israel  evoke  it  beyond  your  powers  of  conceal- 
ment, pray  raise  your  open  hand  towards  her  deprecatingly,  as 
though  one  would  say,  £  Sweet  lady,  be  assured  that  the  ejacula- 
tion and  irradiation  of  my  eye  is  not  evil,  and  if  your  spirit  comes 
forth  into  the  outward  parts  to  meet  the  blow,  it  will  gain  no 
hurt  from  the  percussion.'  Train  your  hand  to  say  this  and  all 
will  be  well. 

The  Jews  have  a  curious  cemetery  arrangement.  A  defunct 
saint  or  wise  man  has  a  tube  down  to  his  ear,  through  which  peti- 
tions from  poor  perplexed  mortals  are  conveyed  to  a  wisdom  grown 
more  wise  by  having  crossed  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ;  but  if  the 
petitions  are  not  answered  the  saint  is  apt  to  be  considered  the  cause, 
and  from  asking  they  come  to  threats,  and  from  threats  to  blows. 
In  one  case,  the  holy  man's  grave  was  soundly  thrashed  for  some 
hours  by  an  indignant  family  who  had  been  petitioning  vainly  for 
money  enough  to  buy  a  tombstone  for  the  grave  of  a  dead  relative, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  another  beating  if  he  delayed  forwarding 
the  petition  any  longer.  The  result  of  this  vigorous  policy  was 
that  the  money  was  forthcoming,  by  what  means  I  could  not  find 
out;  but  anyhow  the  tombstone  was  procured,  and  the  saint  got  a 
lesson  which  it  might  be  well  to  teach  to  not  a  few  intermediate 
officials.  Again,  a  beggar  with  paralysed  legs,  who  had  long  been 
an  object  of  frugal  almsgiving,  after  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  nights 
on  the  grave  of  this  good  man,  was  able  to  walk  with  crutches, 
and  is  now  a  very  well-to-do  mendicant,  munificently  supported 
by  the  Faithful ;  for  it  is  well  to  be  charitable  towards  those  who 
have  powerful  friends  in  the  other  world.  One  night  in  the  year 
the  Jews  hold  high  festival  in  the  cemetery  which  looks  eerie 
rather,  the  lights  moving  amongst  the  tombs  on  the  bluff  where 
the  bones  of  the  Chosen  Kace  are  sepulchred. 

A  custom  prevails  amongst  Barbary  Jews  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  peculiar  to  them :  they  consider  it  a  safeguard  against 
the  death  of  children  that  they  should  be  dressed  by  charity.  A 
quite  wealthy  mother  will  tell  you  that  her  child  has  never  worn 
any  garment  bought  by  her.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  system 
of  clothing  may  be  good  for  babies'  health,  but  I  can  understand 
Jewish  fathers  feeling  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  try  it  to 
the  uttermost. 

Another  curious  custom,  also  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Jews  of 
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this  country,  and  delightfully  naive,  is  when  any  one  is  in  bad 
health  it  is  a  common  practice  to  rename  him.  For  example,  say 
a  little  Hebrew  starts  as  *  Abraham  ben  So-and-so' ;  he  falls  into 
ill  health,  and  the  Angel  of  Death  is  despatched  to  cut  shorter  his 
short  span  of  life,  but  in  the  meantime  his  anxious  friends  have 
changed  his  name  to  'Isaac  ben  So-and-so,'  and  the  Angel  of 
Death,  being  a  dull  messenger  and  devoted  to  routine,  comes 
back  baffled  ;  this  may  happen  many  times,  until  his  friends  have 
run  through  the  names  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  at 
last,  full  of  years,  he  may  die  as  '  Malachi  ben  So-and-so,'  even 
then,  perchance,  a  victim  to  a  restricted  nomenclature. 

In  a  country  where  medicine  has  not  arrived  at  that  perfect 
certainty  to  which  it  has  attained  in  Europe,  a  few  simple  and 
general  remedies  of  this  kind  are  invaluable.  For  instance,  some- 
times one  sees  a  number  of  Arab  children  in  their  little  many- 
coloured  caftans,  holding  a  sheet  in  which  there  is  a  silver  bracelet ; 
they  pass  down  the  narrow  streets  singing,  and  the  doors  of  the 
houses  open  as  they  go  along,  and  sympathetic  women  come  out 
and  pour  water  on  the  sheet.  The  bracelet  and  sheet  belong  to 
some  poor  woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  this  quaint 
little  procession  is  all  that  they  can  devise  for  the  emergency. 

Jews  and  Moors  borrow  and  interchange  customs,  but  not 
always  flatteringly.  The  Moors  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Jews,  but  give  a  characteristically  scornful  reason 
for  it.  Allah,  they  say,  hates  so  fervently  the  very  voice  of  a  Jew 
that,  to  silence  him  and  be  rid  of  his  importunities,  he  at  once 
grants  him  whatever  he  desires.  So  Arabs  will  even  ask  Jews 
to  pray  for  them.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Arabs  consider  that 
whatever  results  from  the  prayers  of  Christians  is  also  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  the  sunset  land,  and  it  is  a  sunset 
land  in  more  senses  than  one :  here  is  the  evening  of  Islam,  the 
shadows  of  the  Franks  fall  ominously  long  over  the  Barbary 
States,  and  the  silver  moon  of  the  Moslem  power  seems  more 
decrescent  than  crescent.  There  is  something  suggestive  in  the 
picture  that  one  sees  of  an  evening  as  one  leaves  the  city  by  the 
strand  gate- — a  dozen  or  so  Moors  generally  bring  their  felt  saddle- 
cloths and,  in  their  white  haiks,  sit  with  their  backs  against  the 
old  walls ;  they  are  generally  silently  looking  over  the  narrow  sea 
to  where  the  hills  of  Spain  are  still  warm  with  sunset  colours,  and 
the  distant  rock  of  Tarick  shows  its  bold  outline  against  the 
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eastern  sky.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  thinking  of  Spain 
or  of  Tarick ;  they  tell  their  beads  and  take  snuff,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  their  thoughts  are  about — probably  nothing  more  than 
the  gossip  of  the  Soko,  or  how  they  could  gain  a  little  more  money 
and  still  retain  the  blessed  security  of  apparent  poverty.  Such  things 
naturally  dwarf  the  facts  that  Spain  was  won  and  lost  by  their 
valiant  ancestors  in  the  glorious  past;  for  does  not  the  Wise  King 
tell  them  that  '  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  '  ?  And  so 
the  Moor  muses  at  the  gateway  of  the  world  through  which  the 
myriad  argosies  have  passed  since  Jason's,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  are  falling  upon  him,  and  the  sun  goes  down  behind  Cape 
Spartel  into  the  great  sea,  and  the  sunset  gun  booms  out  from 
the  crumbling  old  battlements,  and  these  silent  old  gossips  arise, 
take  up  their  saddlecloths,  and  return  quietly  home,  and  the  gate 
is  shut  for  the  night. 
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ANY  fine  sunny  day  you  might  have  seen  old  Sir  Peter  Euston 
driving  in  the  park,  with  his  admirable  elder  son  Joseph  by  his 
side.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  good  deal  shaken  since  that 
dreadful  business  about  his  son  Jack.  Society  talked  of  it  for 
quite  three  days,  and  my  friend  John  Carlton  was  nearly  worn  off 
his  legs  running  about  from  club  to  club  repeating  the  story.  Sir 
Peter's  kind  old  face  brightened  in  return  for  a  friendly  greeting, 
but  there  was  a  vast  deal  more  sorrow  than  joy  in  his  smile. 

Says  Mrs.  Mountchester  to  me  as  we  drove  past  and  exchanged 
greetings,  airily  whipping  up  her  dapper  grey  ponies,  '  Now  I  really 
do  think  the  old  gentleman  ought  to  put  a  better  face  on  it.  He 
had  one  son  who  had  all  the  vices  extant,  and  the  other  every  ima- 
ginable virtue :  why  doesn't  he  strike  a  balance  as  they  do  at  his 
bank,  and  set  off  one  against  the  other.'  Certainly  Joseph  Euston 
looked  the  incarnation  of  high-class  British  virtue.  People  were 
always  making  him  their  executor  and  leaving  him  handsome  lega- 
cies ;  the  middle-aged  folks  were  never  happy  till  he  was  guardian 
and  godfather  to  their  children  ;  and  the  young  folks  appointed  him 
trustee  to  any  number  of  marriage  settlements.  Now  and  then  you 
saw  his  name  as  director  of  some  very  fat  and  flourishing  company, 
and  its  fatness  and  its  flourish  were  generally  due  to  the  value 
attaching  to  his  name.  When  you  had  secured  his  patronage  for 
any  undertaking  you  might  be  quite  sure  it  would  ride  on  the  top 
of  the  tide  and  ultimately  secure  firm  anchorage  in  the  harbour  of 
public  opinion.  I  know  that  the  Society  for  Christian  Pot-boys 
was  on  its  very  last  legs  when  he  gave  it  his  sanction ;  and  now 
it's  scarcely  decent  to  die  without  leaving  it  a  legacy  in  your  will. 
Decorum,  propriety,  and  respectability  had  ruled  his  life  from  the 
cradle  upwards.  He  was  that  entirely  odious  thing  a  well-con- 
ducted boy.  I  don't  like  decorous  boys,  and  I  didn't  like  him. 
He  never  tore  his  clothes  nor  got  into  debt ;  he  could  not  have 
climbed  a  tree  to  save  his  life  ;  and  he  would  as  soon  have  broken 
into  a  church  as  robbed  a  hen-roost.  No  one  ever  was  known  to 
call  him  Joe,  or  chaff  him,  or  play  any  tricks  on  him.  All  the 
devilry  of  the  family  centred  in  Jack,  and  left  nothing  but  all  the 
domestic  virtues  for  Joseph.  Add  to  his  virtues  an  extremely 
courteous  manner,  and  to  his  manner  a  soft  winning  voice,  and  to 
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both  a  well-secured  income  of  10,000£.  a  year,  and  tell  me  if 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  ever  conceived  a  more  noble  and  perfect  hero. 

That  very  evening  I  was  playing  a  rubber  at  old  Lady  Chelsea's. 
I  always  left  her  house  considerably  richer  in  scandal  but  de- 
cidedly poorer  in  pocket.  Between  the  hands  Lady  C.  would 
distribute  crumbs  of  the  very  latest  gossip,  and  any  social  chick- 
a-bidd}7  might  pick  them  up.  So  says  my  Lady  Chelsea,  <  I  hear 
Joseph  Euston  is  secured  at  last.' 

The  dealer  paused  in  his  deal  as  a  chorus  of  inquiries  rose. 
Little  Cecil  Digby,  who  was  my  partner,  raised  his  hand  and  said : 
*  I'll  lay  ten  to  one  I  can  spot  the  girl.' 

*  The  creature  is  detestably  slangy,'  says  Lady  C.,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair.  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to  win  your  money,  Mr. 
Digby.  I  think  I  might  give  the  party  a  guess  all  round  and  yet 
keep  my  secret.' 

6  Why,  Lady  Chelsea,'  cries  Cecil,  '  all  the  world  knew  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  the  beautiful  Yankee  heiress  Miss  Dinah  B. 
Chicago  had  landed  the  prize.' 

Lady  C.  shakes  her  head  and  says  :  *  All  the  world  is  wrong,  as 
usual.  Gruess  again.'  I  then  hazard  the  remark  that  as  Mrs. 
Wilks  Wheeler  had  been  angling  for  him  for  her  third  girl  for  two 
years  (and  mark  you,  Mrs.  W.  Wheeler  was  the  most  successful 
prize-taker  for  the  last  three  seasons),  it  was  probable  that  this 
accomplished  lady  had  at  last  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Then 
came  more  shakes  of  my  Lady's  head,  and  further  random  guesses 
on  the  part  of  the  guests ;  then  an  interval  of  silence  as  Lady 
Chelsea's  most  oracular  voice  announced  the  name  of  '  Lady 
Olivia  Plantagenet.'  The  rubber  was  suspended  for  several 
minutes  whilst  we  expressed  our  surprise. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  about  Lady  Olivia,  and 
how  it  all  came  about.  For  three  seasons  every  well-thinking 
mother  in  Belgravia  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  marriageable 
daughter  had  spread  her  nets  abroad  for  Joseph  Euston.  When 
his  father  died  he  would  be  Sir  Joseph,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
was  practically  the  senior  partner  in  the  famous  old  bank  of 
Euston,  Curtis,  &  Langham.  Philanthropic  mothers  with  ten- 
dencies towards  Exeter  Hall  had  laid  desperate  and  insidious 
siege  to  his  heart.  It  is  on  record  that  pretty  and  skittish  Miss 
Boutflower,  old  Sir  Christopher's  only  daughter,  actually  became  a 
deaconess  and  renounced  the  gaieties  of  a  whole  London  season, 
all  in  hopes  of  securing  Joseph.  She  never  indulged  in  a  single 
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frivolity  that  season,  except  one  fancy  bazaar  to  which  Joseph  was 
inveigled.  He  attended  the  bazaar,  bought  many  of  her  nick- 
nacks,  but,  alas  !  did  not  purchase  the  fair  saleswoman.  I  could 
count  up  a  dozen  cases  in  which  he  was  nearly  secured,  and  then, 
at  the  last  moment,  he  managed  to  escape  the  landing-net; 
always,  I  must  own,  in  a  perfectly  decorous  manner.  And  now  to 
think  that  Lady  Olivia  Plantagenet  had  secured  him,  rather  had 
condescended  to  secure  him ;  for  you  must  know  that  the  Lady 
Olivia  was,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  ganglion,  or  gathering  together, 
of  the  bluest  of  all  blue  blood.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Dartford,  and,  in  all  conscience,  his  daughter  ought  to  be 
tolerably  blue-blooded,  especially  when  I  tell  you  that  her  mother 
was  the  Hon.  Emilia  Buchanan  Denzil  (the  Worcester  Denzils,  if 
you  please ;  not  the  left-handed  Warwickshire  branch).  In  the 
face  of  such  facts  it  is  evident  that  millions  of  years  of  natural 
selection,  carried  out  on  Darwinian  or  any  other  principle  you 
like,  could  never  have  produced  such  a  doubly-distilled  azure  as 
the  blood  that  ran  in  the  Lady  Olivia's  veins — I  don't  suppose  it 
really  ran,  it  coursed  in  a  stately  way.  Well,  Lady  Olivia  was  very 
haughty  and  beautiful.  She  had  very  little  money  and  less  brains. 
I  have  even  heard  coarse  plebeian  folks  whisper  that  she  was  a 
fool ;  but  this  was  manifestly  untrue,  as  her  conduct  throughout 
this  ticklish  matter  abundantly  proves.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  must 
own  I  never  heard  Lady  Olivia  make  any  remarks  except  extremely 
stupid  and  decorous  ones.  Talking  to  her  was  like  conversing  with 
something  between  a  statue  and  a  sheep.  The  old  Duke  of  Dart- 
ford  was  dreadfully  poor,  for  a  duke.  Their  place  down  in  Somer- 
setshire was  half  shut  up.  He  sold  his  game  (they  do  say  he  turned 
an  honest  penny  by  his  grapes  and  pines) ;  and  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  Lady  Olivia  should  marry  money. 

Mrs.  Mountchester  says  she  was  desperately  in  love  at  seven- 
teen with  what  she  called  a  mere  sailor — I  believe  he  was  the 
third  son  of  an  admiral.  Anyway,  it  came  to  naught,  and  Lady 
Olivia  froze  up,  and  had  remained  frozen  up  ever  since.  She  was 
twenty-seven,  and  in  the  full  prime  of  her  stately  and  rather 
marmoreal  beauty,  when  she  descried  Joseph  Euston  on  the  far 
horizon.  His  blood,  of  course,  was  many  degrees  less  cerulean  than 
hers.  He  himself  was  starchy  and  stiff  and  tiresome ;  but  he  had 
money  and  was  amenable  on  the  question  of  settlements,  so  there 
was  a  little  preliminary  hovering,  and  then  came  an  extremely 
frigid  proposal.  Lady  Olivia  bent  her  stately  head  and  accepted 
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the  substantial  banker.  It  was  October  now,  and  the  marriage 
was  fixed  for  the  early  spring.  Once  or  twice  a  week  Joseph 
called  on  his  intended.  They  sat  in  state  in  the  Dartford  drawing- 
room  in  Eaton  Square.  Sometimes  he  kissed  her  hand  at  parting — 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  her  whether  he  kissed 
the  fan  or  the  hand  that  held  it — and  they  conversed  always  in  this 
way.  Lady  Olivia  is  lying  back  in  her  chair  looking  very  beau- 
tiful and  bored  ;  Joseph  is  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace. 

'  Olivia,'  says  her  lover,  '  we  have  had  bad  news  of  my  un- 
fortunate brother.' 

*  I  imagine  all  news  of  him  must  be  bad,'  she  replies  in  her 
level  accents.  '  It  is  an  extremely  painful  subject :  need  we 
discuss  it  ?  ' 

6 1  think  I  must  claim  your  co-operation,'  he  answers,  *  in  pre- 
venting his  return.  He  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.' 

'  That  is  immaterial,'  says  Lady  Olivia, '  so  long  as  he  does  not 
return  home.' 

'  His  letter  to-day,'  says  Joseph, (  states  that  he  has  squandered 
all  his  capital  and  that  he  is  absolutely  starving,  and  has  taken  a 
berth  as  a  farm  labourer.  He  seems  to  have  associated  with  the 
lowest ' 

( Kindly  spare  me  any  details.  It  is  extremely  distressing.  He 
is  your  brother  unfortunately,  but  he  has  long  since  been  a  social 
outcast,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  a  most  painful  feature  in  our 
future  relationship.  I  should  prefer  dropping  the  subject.' 

From  which  you  can  see  that  the  Lady  Olivia  was  possessed, 
amongst  her  other  high  qualities,  if  not  exactly  of  what  Carlyle 
calls  a  soft  invincibility,  still  an  invincibility  of  a  very  definite 
character. 

But  although  this  extremely  admirable  couple  found  Jack  such 
a  distressing  subject  and  declined  to  discuss  him  (as,  in  fact,  society 
in  general  did),  to  me  he  was  a  subject  of  undying  interest,  and  I 
am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  talking  of  him,  either  on  the  sly 
with  his  poor  old  father  (when  Joseph  is  safely  out  of  the  way),  or 
quite  openly  and  joyfully  with  his  aunt,  old  Lady  Betty  Pimlico, 
of  whom  more  anon.  Wasn't  Jack  my  godson  ?  wasn't  I  responsible 
for  half  my  dear  lad's  sins  ?  He  was  my  dear  bad  lad  all  through. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  scapegrace  ?  Surely  he  was  possessed  by 
all  the  devils  of  mischief,  frolic,  riot,  and  uproar.  His  school 
days  were  one  long  rebellion ;  he  infected  the  whole  school ;  he  was 
the  ringleader  in  all  mischief.  But  how  the  boys  adored  him  and 
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followed  him !  He  could  wheedle  round  the  sternest  of  masters. 
At  last  he  got  beyond  all  bounds.  In  a  moment  of  utter  reckless- 
ness he  arranged  an  infernal  machine  composed  of  a  battery  of 
bottles  of  Bass,  which,  by  an  ingenious  device,  was  timed  to  open 
fire  (and  actually  did)  upon  the  head  master  in  the  dead  of 
night  as  he  lay  peacefully  sleeping  in  bed.  After  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  expel  him.  I  went  to  try  and  make  peace,  but  old 
Doctor  Turner  was  inflexible.  The  lad  was  demoralising  the  whole 
school,  and  he  must  go.  But  for  all  that,  the  Doctor's  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  as  he  rested  his  hands  on  my  poor  lad's  shoulders  and 
spoke  his  little  farewell  sermon  of  warning  and  advice.  So  he 
went  home  to  his  father's  house — he  was  then  fifteen.  He  had 
demoralised  the  school  and  he  demoralised  us.  He  kissed  all  the 
servant  girls,  and  they  all  doted  on  him ;  he  had  four  pet  dogs  and 
three  horses ;  he  was  the  boon  companion  of  all  the  men-servants. 
I  know  that  old  Tomkins,  the  butler,  lent  him  501.  out  of  his 
little  savings,  and  the  very  stable-boys  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  Master  Jack.  Joseph  came  back  from  Oxford  just  about 
then,  if  possible  more  decorous  than  he  went.  It  had  been 
arranged  for  some  years  past  that  Joseph  should  enter  the  bank, 
and  Jack  the  army ;  so  in  a  few  years  Jack  became  Captain  Jack. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all  London  to  meet  old 
Sir  Peter  ambling  along  Piccadilly,  arm-in-arm  with  handsome 
Jack.  How  the  old  man  doted  on  him  !  And  amidst  all  his  vices, 
and  they  were  many,  Jack  had  this  one  tremendous  virtue :  he 
always  adored  his  father.  And  now  old  Lady  Pimlico  drifts  into 
this  family  history,  and  she  plays  an  important  part  in  it. 

She  was  Sir  Peter's  only  sister  ;  a  widow,  childless,  supposed  to 
be  wealthy  and  known  to  be  mean.  She  lived  in  a  little  house  in 
Park  Lane;  a  narrow,  lean  little  house,  wedged  in  between  two 
big  ones.  She  had  the  warmest  heart  and  the  sharpest  tongue  of 
any  old  lady  I  ever  came  across.  Ask  her  maid  Jenkins  about  the 
tongue,  and  leave  Jack  to  vouch  for  the  heart.  I  have  several 
photographs  of  this  venerable  old  lady  in  my  album.  Whenever 
I  entertain  my  friends,  and  conversation  flags,  my  albums  are 
produced  and  I  doom  my  guests  to  the  social  penalty  of  gazing  at 
and  saying  something  appropriate  about  hosts  of  people  they  have 
never  known.  Everybody  says,  directly  they  see  Lady  Betty's 
photograph,  '  What  an  extraordinary  old  lady ! '  She  wore  an 
audacious  wig,  a  capacious  brooch,  an  old  brown  silk  dress,  and  on 
state  occasions  a  quantity  of  extremely  dirty  old  lace.  Out  of 
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doors  she  invariably  wore  an  old  fur  tippet.  She  was  a  valiant  old 
soul,  free  of  speech,  given  much  to  questionable  stories,  hating 
shams,  and  fearing  no  man,  and  loving  Jack  more  than  any  other 
creature  on  earth.  She  fought  his  battles,  she  paid  his  debts,  she 
outraged  all  the  proprieties  for  his  sake  ;  and  when  that  awful  busi- 
ness with  Jack  and  Mrs.  Deloraine  cropped  up  and  he  had  to  leave 
suddenly  for  Manitoba,  the  old  lady  broke  down  and  took  to  her 
bed  for  some  weeks.  When  she  got  about  again  she  refreshed 
herself  by  trotting  over  to  Harley  Street  and  having  a  battle 
royal  with  Joseph.  How  he  hated  her !  She  alone  had  the  power 
to  ruffle  his  decorum  and  to  make  his  pale  face  flush  and  his  eyes 
gleam. 

It  was  November,  and  all  the  folks  had  flocked  back  from 
Scotch  moors  and  sea-beach,  and  the  season  promised  to  be  a 
brilliant  one.  I  went  round  one  afternoon  to  call  on  Sir  Peter. 
Joseph  and  his  father  were  sitting  together  in  the  dismal  dining- 
room  in  Harley  Street.  Sir  Peter  was  very  shaky  and  silent,  and 
Joseph  was  more  virtuous  and  respectable  than  ever.  He  told  me 
he  was  going  to  preside  at  some  philanthropic  meeting  that 
evening  at  Exeter  Hall. 

Conversation  flagged ;  we  all  three  seemed  sleepy  and  stupid. 
I  did  not  dare  to  ask  about  Jack.  Joseph  kept  rambling  on  in 
his  smooth  decorous  monotone  about  the  pauper  lunatics  and 
discharged  prisoners,  temperance  washerwomen,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  when  suddenly  the  servant  announced  Lady  Pimlico.  Joseph's 
face  changed  and  hardened,  and  old  Sir  Peter  brightened  up.  My 
Lady  entered,  evidently  in  high  spirits,  more  untidy  than  ever. 
She  greeted  her  brother  with  affection,  me  with  cordiality,  and 
Joseph  with  pugnacity. 

4  I've  got  news,'  cries  the  old  lady,  seating  herself,  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender  and  her  hands  on  her  knees. 

I  saw  Sir  Peter's  hands  move  feebly  and  a  gleam  of  light  pass 
over  his  face. 

c  (rood  news,  I  hope,'  says  Joseph. 

*  What  I  call  good  news,'  snaps  back  the  old  woman,  *  and  what 
you  may  call  bad  news.  My  boy  is  coming  home.' 

In  an  instant  I  could  see  the  sorrow  and  grief  of  all  those 
years  pass  from  the  old  man's  face  as  he  turns  to  his  sister  and 
cries,  « What !  when  ?  Oh,  Elizabeth  !  is  it  true  ?  ' 

And  then,  before  she  can  answer,  Joseph  rises,  pale  and  dark- 
ling, and  cries  in  a  voice  no  longer  decorous,  <  Lady  Pimlico,  this 
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is  your  doing :  you  have  striven  for  years  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
your  own  house.  But  learn  one  thing  :  your  nephew  John  does  not 
return  here.' 

My  Lady  flings  off  her  tippet  and  stands  to  her  guns.  *  He 
shall  return  to  my  house,  and  to  his  father's  house.  Who  are  you  to 
stand  between  my  lad  and  forgiveness  ?  Listen,  Peter :  your  son 
Jack  was  tempted  and  he  fell ;  he  was  a  rascal  and  a  blackguard, 
I  don't  deny  it ;  but  he  has  suffered,  and  he  repents.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  in  a  letter  I  had  only  to-day.  He  has  fallen  so  low  that  he 
works  as  a  farm  labourer  ;  he  hasn't  a  decent  coat  to  his  back,  nor  a 
decent  meal  to  his  belly ;  he  is  broken  down,  body  and  soul.  But, 
Peter,  don't  forget  he  is  your  son — your  own  flesh  and  blood.1 

Old  Sir  Peter  turns  very  white,  rises  from  his  chair,  and  leans 
trembling  towards  Joseph.  '  Oh,  Joseph,  hear  what  she  says.  Let 
him  come  back  again.' 

6  Let  him  come  back ! '  bursts  in  this  whirlwind  of  a  woman. 

*  Ay,  but  he  shall  come  back.     Are  you  master  here,  Peter,  or  is 
Joseph  ? '     As  my  Lady  waxes  hot  Joseph  steadies  down  into  a 
deadly  coolness. 

*  I  will  answer  that  question  for  my  father,'  he  says,  folding 
his  hands  on  the  table  and  looking  straight  at  the  old  lady.  *  My 
brother  has  ruined  his  own  future,  but  he  shall  not  ruin  mine — 
he  shall  not  return  here.  He  strove  for  years  to  pull  down  the 
honour  of  my  father's  name,  and  I  have  striven  for  years  to  build 
it  up.  He  suffers  want,  misery,  and  shame.  He  has  sown  the 
wind,  he  is  but  reaping  the  whirlwind.' 

All  the  time  he  speaks  my  lady  is  plucking  mangy  tufts  of  fur 
from  her  pelisse.  Now  she  springs  to  her  feet,  shrill  and  red-faced. 

*  Don't  quote  Scripture  to  me.  You  respected !  you  honoured  !  you, 
with  your  smooth  tongue  and  your  varnished  face !     As  a  boy  you 
were  a  coward,  as  a  man  you're  a  sneak.     My  boy  sinned,  but  he 
sinned  openly.     You  air  your  virtues  in  the  public  streets,  but 
you  keep  your  French  novels  hidden  behind  your  library  shelves, 
and    your  mistress   hidden  behind  your  respectable   suburban 
villa.' 

Now  of  course  these  allusions  to  improper  books  and  improper 
ladies  were  not  at  all  nice  or  decorous,  and  I  never  knew  whether 
they  were  chance  shots  of  my  Lady's  or  based  on  reliable  informa- 
tion ;  but  I  know  that  I  saw  Joseph  grow  pale  and  wince.  He  rose 
white  with  passion.  *  Madam,'  he  says,  '  you  are  an  insolent  old 
woman,  and  if  you  were  not  my  father's  sister  I  should -' 
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*  (TO  on,'  cries  Lady  Betty,  the  light  of  triumph  glowing  on 
her  old  face — e  go  on  ;  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  like.  But  not  you 
or  a  hundred  such  shall  keep  my  lad  from  coming  back.' 

So  Joseph  drives  down  to  his  bank  in  dudgeon,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  gone  than  poor  old  Lady  Betty  breaks  down  and  fairly 
sobs,  and  this  absurd  old  couple  just  run  into  each  other's  arms, 
and  cry,  and  laugh,  and  talk  incessantly,  and  prove  themselves  to 
be  a  couple  of  fools ;  but  I  think  the  clerks  and  bank  officials, 
with  Joseph  in  that  frame  of  mind,  must  have  had  an  extremely 
unpleasant  afternoon  of  it. 

Three  months  after  this  I  was  again  calling  at  Harley  Street. 
Poor  old  Sir  Peter  used  always  to  receive  me  in  his  study,  but 
now,  the  butler  told  me,  he  sat  all  day  in  the  dining-room,  which 
commanded  a  look-out  down  the  street,  and  there  I  found  him, 
and,  best  of  all,  I  found  him  alone. 

'  Joseph  is  at  the  bank,'  said  the  old  man  with  unconcealed 
delight,  *  so  let  us  have  a  quiet  talk.'  So  I  drew  to  the  fire,  but 
I  noticed  a  strange  restlessness  about  Sir  Peter.  He  would  break 
off  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  look  down  the  street 
and  listen. 

'  So  Jack  is  coming  back  !  '  I  said.     *  And  when  ?  ' 

6  We  don't  know,'  he  answered — *  we  don't  know.  He  may  come 
at  any  time.  I  haven't  told  Joseph.  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  greatly 
upset,  but  Jack  will  stay  for  awhile  at  his  aunt's,  and  things  will 
tide  over.' 

'  Poor  lad,'  I  say  sympathetically, '  he  has  learnt  a  bitter  lesson. 
Depend  on  it,  Sir  Peter,  he  will  come  back  wiser  and  sadder.'  His 
old  eyes  gleam  at  the  very  thought  of  his  return,  and  a  beautiful 
smile  breaks  over  his  face  as  he  takes  out  of  his  pocket  a  much- 
crumpled  and  often-read  letter.  'He  hopes  to  be  back  by  the 
15th,  perhaps  a  little  earlier  if  he  have  a  good  passage,  and  now 
it's  the  14th.  I  sent  him  his  passage  money,  but  Joseph  doesn't 
know  that.' 

6  Never  mind  Joseph,'  I  cry  ;  '  he  will  marry  the  Lady  Olivia, 
and  you  and  Jack  will  live  together  and  be  happy  ever  after.'  As 
I  speak  I  see  the  old  weary  watchful  eyes  glance  towards  the 
window  and  down  the  street ;  from  where  he  sits  he  can  look 
right  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  road.  It  is  one  of  those  dreary 
London  days — half-fog,  half-rain,  all  mist  and  dirt  and  misery. 
Suddenly  the  old  wrinkled  face  grows  very  white  and :  startled, 
and  he  rises  and  moves  to  the  window.  I  follow  him  and  look 
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down  the  street,  but  I  see  nobody  and  nothing,  except  two  ladies 
half-hidden   in   waterproofs,   an   errand-boy,   and  farther   off   a 
struggling  beggar,  drenched  to  the  skin  and  wending  his  way  to 
the  nearest  workhouse.     Suddenly  I  feel  a  grip  as  of  iron  on  my 
arm,  and,  looking  round,  I  see  Sir  Peter  all  changed  and  trans- 
formed, all  his  soul  looking  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  before  I  could 
speak  he  had  passed  from  the  room  down  the  hall,  and  out  at  the 
front  door,  out  into  the  filthy  murky  air  without  hat  or  coat.    He 
hurried  down  the  road,  I  following  as  best  I  may.     Then  I  hear  a 
half-cry,  half-sob,  as  if  of  a  great  joy  and  longing  now  fulfilled, 
and  I  see  the  old  man  fling  his  arms  wildly  round  that  beggar- 
man's  neck  and  kiss  him  on  the  lips  again  and  again,  oh,  so  pas- 
sionately ! — so  then  I  pause,  standing  a  little  way  off  unwilling  to 
disturb  so  sweet  and  sacred  a  joy ;  then  I  go  up,  and,  taking  both 
Jack's  hands  in  mine,  I  say,  'Bring  him  home,  Jack,  and  welcome 
home,  yourself.'    Ah,  how  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I  saw  in  the 
hall !     Jack  and  I  helped  Sir  Peter  in,  feeble  now,  exhausted,  and 
spent.  He  sinks  on  the  hall  seat,  but  holding  his  son's  hands  tight ; 
then  Jack  falls  on  his  knees  and  hides  his  thin  wan  face  on  his 
father's  hands,  weak  as  any  hysterical  woman.    '  Oh,  take  me  back 
again,  father !    I  know  I've  been  a  bad  son  ;  I  know  I've  disgraced 
you  all ;  but  I've  fallen  so  low  and  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  I 
have  repented!      Oh,  give  me  another  chance!'     As  he  speaks 
several  of  the  servants  run  into  the  hall  and  gather  round  them. 
Then  I  saw  in  Sir  Peter's  face  the  most  beautiful  look  I  ever  saw 
on  any  human  features ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  reflection 
of  the  divine  love  of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all.     So,  rising,  he 
stands  before  us,  the  poor  lad  still  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  then, 
stooping,  he  raises  him  tenderly,  holding  him  in  his  loving  arms— 
oh,  so  closely ! — and  says  in  a  clear  strong  voice,  *  See  here,  all  of 
you  :  this  is  my  son  Jack,  my  very  own  son.     He  shall  once  more 
eat  at  my  table,  once  more  sleep  beneath  my  roof.' 

By-and-by  Jack  and  I  are  sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own,  and  I  know  Jack  wouldn't  be,  that 
we  both  broke  down  and  cried  a  little.  I  was  a  weak  old  man, 
and  he  a  weak  young  one.  Looking  at  him  steadily,  I  could  see  how 
want  and  poverty  and  hard  life  had  ground  him  down.  The  poor 
wan  face  was  pinched  and  white,  and  the  blue  eyes,  that  used  to 
be  so  gay  and  full  of  life,  had  a  hunted  haggard  look.  Jack  sits 
in  the  deepening  London  twilight  and  tells  me  his  weary  history. 
Debt,  dishonour,  gambling,  and  the  ever- down  ward  career  that 
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we  all  know  so  well.  He  was  asking  after  his  old  Aunt  Betty, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  clatter  at  the  front  door,  a  tremendous 
bustle  and  scuffle  in  the  hall,  and  in  bursts  that  redoubtable  lady, 
a  whirlwind  of  tears,  gasps,  fur,  joy,  and  inarticulate  alleluiahs. 
In  two  seconds  her  faithful  old  arms  were  round  Jack's  neck 
and  the  old  lady  sobbing  on  his  breast ;  then  she  would  hold  him 
at  arm's  length  looking  him  all  over,  then  with  another  sob  of 
triumphant  delight  fling  herself  into  his  arms  again.  I  really 
feared  the  old  lady's  rnind  would  give  way. 

After  much  laughing  and  crying  she  delivered  herself  in  this 
fashion,  one  arm  round  Jack  and  the  other  dominating  me.  I 
might  have  been  Aldgate  Pump  for  all  she  cared. 

<  Here's  my  boy  come  back — praise  Grod  for  that,  he  has  come 
back — and  not  a  legion  of  Josephs  nor  a  legion  of  devils  shall  drive 
him  away  again.  Who  cares  for  the  past !  To-day  we  begin  a 
fresh  chapter.  Who  cares  for  your  moralities  and  your  decencies  ! 
Hang  'em  all,  I  say.  Kiss  your  old  aunt,  my  lad.' 

I  think  sometimes  dear  Aunt  Betty  is  too  outspoken,  but  no 
one  thinks  of  that  now.  Jack  kisses  her  ugly  old  tear-stained  face, 
kisses  her  as  tenderly  and  gallantly  as  if  she  were  his  bride,  and 
then  by  some  strange  freak  the  old  lady  falls  upon  me  and  kisses 
me  quite  outrageously,  till  Jack  takes  her  hand  in  his  and  says, 
4  Aunt,  I  can't  forget  the  past,  or  your  patience  and  love,  but  I've 
come  back  to  redeem  it.  Be  patient  and  kind  to  me  a  little  longer, 
as  you  would  to  a  sick  man  whose  fever  is  leaving  him.' 

6  Kind  to  you,  Jack ! '  she  cries,  mantling  all  over  with  beautiful 
pride  and  joy.  '  Leave  me  alone  for  that.  Why,  my  darling' — then 
words  fail  her,  and  the  eager  old  arms  are  once  more  round  him  as 
if  they  would  never  unclasp  again. 

Then  Sir  Peter  joins  them,  and  I  go  away  happy  to  my  own  home. 
This  is  what  happened  afterwards,  excellent  old  Tomkins  being 
my  informant.     And  I  must  tell  you  the  very  end  of  it  all,  which 
is  as  happy  as  a  fairy  story,  and  much  more  true. 

Our  unprodigal  son  Joseph  came  back  that  evening  from  the 
bank  in  a  state  of  serene  decorum  quite  beautiful  to  behold ; 
everything  had  prospered  exceedingly  with  him  that  day.  He 
had  arranged  the  settlements  with  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  had  kept 
matters  more  in  his  own  hands  than  he  had  hoped  to  do.  As  he 
drove  up  Harley  Street,  even  when  far  off,  he  was  astounded  to  see 
unusual  signs  of  festivity  at  his  father's  sombre-looking  house. 
Lights  gleamed  in  the  windows,  and  the  whole  place  was  trans- 
formed, Joseph  must  have  guessed  the  truth.  He  stood  on  the 
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doorstep  in  no  happy  mood.   Tomkins  opened  the  door,  his  honest 
face  gleaming,  and  behind  him  stood  Sir  Peter. 

1  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,  father  ?  Have  you  gone 
mad?' 

Then  Sir  Peter  spoke  in  strong  clear  tones,  'Joseph,  your 
brother  is  come  back,  your  brother  and  my  son,  come  in  and  join 
us.  Help  us  to  give  him  a  welcome.' 

Joseph's  pale  face  flushed.  *  Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  years 
of  duty  ?  As  you  say,  he  is  my  brother,  he  is  your  son  ;  but  he  is 
more  than  this :  he  is  a  thief,  an  outcast,  a  swindler.  Ever  since 
he  was  born  he  has  been  a  curse  and  a  disgrace  to  us/ 

Then  Sir  Peter  flushed  up  in  a  beautiful  short-lived  Indian 
summer  of  wrath.  *  Peace,  Joseph  ;  no  more  of  this.  He  is  my 
son ;  he  was  lost,  and  now  he  is  found.  I  have  flung  the  past 
behind  my  back  ;  he  is  the  very  apple  of  my  eye.  I  forbid  you 
to  cast  one  word  in  his  teeth.  If  you  cannot  live  in  peace  with 
him,  you  must  live  elsewhere.' 

After  many  months  things  settled  down.  Joseph  married  the 
Lady  Olivia  and  took  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  was  as  happy 
ever  afterwards  as  respectable  people  deserve  to  be,  and  Jack 
steadied  down  and  never  sowed  any  more  wild  oats.  His  father 
grew  into  a  happy  old  man,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  Jack  never 
married.  Then  Lady  Pimlico  died  and  left  him  all  her  savings,  and 
when  I  last  saw  my  boy  he  had  ripened  into  a  king  of  men, 
happy,  rich,  prosperous,  and  honoured,  the  old  light  still  dancing 
in  his  blue  eyes,  and  he  had  ever  a  stalwart  arm  ready  for  an  old 
man  to  lean  upon.  Only  yesterday  Jack  called  at  my  chambers, 
and  in  the  carriage  were  two  ladies :  the  younger  and  prettier 
jumped  out,  and  she  and  Jack  ran  up  the  stairs.  Sitting  as 
I  was  in  my  easy- chair,  the  two  young  people  took  a  very  unfair 
advantage  of  me.  Violet  sat  at  my  feet,  put  her  arms  upon  my 
knees,  and  Jack  leant  over  the  back  of  the  chair  with  his  arms 
round  my  neck.  *  Dear  Uncle  Bob '  (he  always  called  me  uncle 
after  he  came  home),  '  guess  who  that  lady  is.' 

<  Well,  Jack,  she  is  Lady  Violet  Stanley.' 

6  Well,  Uncle,  Stanley  is  an  ugly  name,  though  you  mightn't 
think  it,  so  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  new  one  and  present  you  with 
a  new  niece.  Kiss  her  and  tell  her  you  love  her  for  my  sake  and 
her  own  too.' 

Before  they  go  I  ask  Jack  to  keep  a  little  corner  of  his  heart 
for  me  to  creep  into  for  old  love's  sake,  and  Jack  says  he  will. 

13—5 
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THE  MONTAFUN. 

HAVE  I  a  right  to  call  myself  the  discoverer  of  the  Montafun  ?  In 
one  sense  I  may,  not  in  another.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  run 
through.  I  have  encountered  half  a  dozen  who  have  scaled  the 
northern  ice-wall  of  the  Engadin,  and  come  down  through  it  to 
Bludenz,  and  thence  taken  train  to  Bregenz,  and  so  over  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  home ;  but  I  have  never  come  across  any  one  who 
has  gone  up  it  and  over  into  the  Engadin.  And  I  contend  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  no  one  can  properly  admire  scenery  when 
he  is  walking  away  with  his  back  turned  to  it.  Besides,  the 
Montafun  refuses  to  be  seen  properly  and  disclose  her  beauties 
to  the  mere  passer-by.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  *  invented '  the 
Montafun  as  a  thoroughfare  for  goat-like  Alpine  scramblers ;  but 
I  do  claim  to  have  been  a  pioneer  to  its  glories  as  a  place  in  which 
to  spend  a  month  or  two.  Only  to  one  who  will  sit  down  in  this 
valley,  and  make  it  a  base  whence  to  explore  the  lateral  gorges, 
will  the  Montafun  be  a  place  to  swear  by. 

My  first  exploration  of  the  Montafun  was  seven  years  ago,  and 
then  I  explored  it  with  a  perambulator.  Having  spent  a  winter 
in  the  South  of  Grermany,  and  being  fried  out  of  the  pan  of  the 
Khine,  T  resolved  to  go  to  the  mountains  with  my  family  to  some 
accessible  spot  not  overrun  with  tourists,  high  up,  surrounded  by 
lovely  scenery.  Now  a  year  or  two  before,  I  had  been  over  the 
Vorarlberg  Pass,  and  had  cast  my  eye  up  the  valley  into  which 
the  Klosterthal  opens  at  Bludenz.  That  valley  was  the  Montafun. 
It  seemed  promising :  by  the  map  it  ran  up  to  the  roots  of  very 
lofty,  glacier-wreathed  peaks,  but,  as  was  pretty  clear  from  the 
road  that  came  down  from  it,  and  united  with  the  splendid 
military  road  over  the  Vorarlberg,  it  was  not  a  much-trodden 
valley. 

When  I  resolved  on  a  summer  cool  among  the  Alps,  and  wanted 
a  quiet  resting-place  for  wife  and  five  children,  the  youngest  six 
months  old,  I  fixed  on  the  Montafun. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  let  me  protest  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  travel  with  a  heap  of  women-kind,  babies,  and  boxes.  With  a 
little  intelligence  and  some  experience  it  is  easily  done.  As  so — 
on  the  thumb-nail  write,  as  I  did,  '3,'  that  stands  for  three 
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women — wife,  governess,  and  nurse  ;  on  the  fore-finger  write  <  5,' 
that  represents  the  children ;  on  the  middle-finger  put  '  6,'  that 
stands  for  boxes — all  mind  alike — iron  painted  brown  with  brass 
mountings.  Then  on  the  ring-finger  put  the  number  of  indis- 
criminate boxes,  bundles,  &c. ;  and  on  the  little  finger  note  the 
bundles  of  umbrellas. 

Next,  take  for  the  perambulator  a  separate  luggage-ticket, 
and  on  reaching  your  destination  give  that  up  only.  Then  you 
recover  the  perambulator,  call  over  the  live-stock,  see  to  the 
items  on  the  ring-finger,  and  ignore  the  other  two.  Then  plant  the 
baby  in  the  perambulator,  and  form  in  line  of  march,  leading  the 
way,  or  rather  going  on  before  the  body  of  the  army  as  an  Uhlan  or 
sharpshooter.  Avoid  every  large  inn,  enter  and  take  stock  of  a 
small  one,  and  secure  it  altogether.  Thenceforth  you  are  the  sole 
guest.  Every  one  in  the  house  is  devoted  to  make  you  comfort- 
able. At  a  large  hotel  children  are  a  nuisance;  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  baths,  and  milk,  and  pap,  &c. ;  but  in  a  little  inn,  which 
you  occupy  altogether,  where  there  is  no  waiter  with  his  napkin 
and  black-dress  suit,  but  only  simple  girls  and  a  host  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, you  are — to  use  a  Grerman  expression — carried  on  hands. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  incense  burned  under  the  nose  of  the 
baby  is  enough  to  turn  its  head,  were  it  at  an  age  appreciative  of 
worship  and  flattery,  and  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  mother. 

On  being  settled  into  the  rooms,  and  the  perambulator  under 
cover,  and  the  baby  engaged  on  fresh  milk,  give  up  your  ticket 
to  the  host  for  the  luggage,  and  he  will  see  that  it  all  comes 
right. 

That  perambulator ! — it  had  its  history. 

To  begin  with :  on  reaching  our  destination  in  Germany  the 
autumn  before,  the  first  morning  proved  to  be  market-day ;  and, 
on  opening  the  window,  I  saw  trains  of  perambulators  going  to 
market.  In  some  were  little  pigs  about  to  be  sold ;  in  others 
baskets  of  eggs;  in  others  vegetables.  And,  when  market  was 
over,  the  villagers  returned  to  their  homes  with  their  purchases 
in  the  perambulators — great  loaves  of  bread,  crockery,  bonnets, 
gowns.  That  day  only  in  the  week  were  the  babies  not  allowed 
rides  in  their  perambulators — the  vehicles  went  a-marketing. 

I  rushed  out  and  bought  a  perambulator,  and  it  cost  me 
under  a  pound ;  it  was  a  long  basket  on  four  wheels. 

In  that  same  basket  my  baby  began  his  voyage  among  the 
Alps.  I  will  say  nothing  about  our  journey  to  Bludenz,  because 
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that  was  done  by  rail  and  steamer ;  it  was  taken  in  instalments. 
We  stopped  where  we  liked,  and  whipped  out  our  perambulator, 
and  engaged  an  inn :  no  difficulty  in  the  world — all  went  like 
clockwork. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  train.  The 
terminus  then  was  at  Bludenz.  Now  it  runs  on  up  the  Kloster- 
thal,  and  bores  through  the  Vorarlberg,  and  rushes  down  the  Inn 
Valley  to  Innsbruck. 

At  Bludenz  we  halted  a  fortnight.  A  lovely  spot,  whence 
several  charming  excursions  are  to  be  made,  and  we  stayed  at  the 
quaint  old  Golden  Crown,  where  is  a  handsome  room,  with  rich 
carved  ceiling.  Duke  Frederick  with  the  Empty  Pockets  lodged 
here  when  he  was  under  excommunication.  Then,  when  most  of 
the  world  was  against  him,  Bludenz  held  true  to  her  allegiance. 
The  little  town  has  its  main  street  running  between  arcades,  and 
the  shops  are  under  the  arcades,  like  those  at  Botzen  and  Inns- 
bruck. In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  a  rock,  crowned  with  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  Baron  Sternbach,  painted  flesh  colour,  and 
a  church,  reached  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  marble  steps. 

To  the  west  opens  the  Valley  of  Brand,  that  leads  up  to  the 
glorious  Scesa-Plana,  a  lovely  mountain,  whose  snows  are  indeed 
visible  from  Bludenz,  but  not  the  ( Smooth  Seat,'  an  undimpled, 
unwrinkled  sweep  of  glacier  covered  with  the  purest  of  snow,  be- 
tween two  elbows  of  black  rock.  This  can  only  be  seen  in  per- 
fection by  a  walk  up  the  Brand  Valley. 

Eight  opposite  Bludenz,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  can  be 
traced  a  scar,  and  from  it  a  widespreading  fan-shaped  tract  of 
desolation.  In  1807  a  portion  of  the  limestone  precipice  fell  and 
covered  forest  and  meadows  with  broken  masses  of  white  stone, 
through  which  the  streams  wander  and  dance  and  burrow,  and 
whence  they  issue  white  as  milk. 

To  reach  the  Brand  Valley  a  considerable  scramble  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  river  that  issues  from  the  snows  of  the  Scesa-Plana 
originally  formed  a  lake  in  the  Brand  basin,  and  dribbled  over  a 
barrier  of  rock  that  lay  between  it  and  the  valley  where  stands 
Bludenz.  Now,  the  scrambler  is  able  to  explore  the  most  curious 
tunnels  and  clefts  made  in  the  rocks  by  the  overflow  at  some  re- 
mote period;  but  at  last  the  stream,  dissatisfied  with  such  a 
course,  went  to  work  in  earnest  at  the  very  root  of  the  barrier,  and 
bored  its  way  through,  so  that  now  it  comes  out  through  a  ravine 
quite  inaccessible,  between  sheer  precipices ;  the  river  exactly  fills 
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this  cleft,  so  that  one  can  look  up  the  chasm  from  the  mouth,  but 
not  enter  it. 

The  walk  to  Brand  takes  about  three  hours,  but  is  well  worth 
the  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  curious  holes  and  clefts 
once  made  by  the  overflow  may  be  explored ;  they  were  at  one 
time  haunted  by  wolves,  and  thence  take  their  name ;  then  by 
meadows  strewn  with  the  dark-blue  gentian,  and  the  azure  gen- 
tianella,  and  with  the  sweetly  beautiful  pale  pink  primula  nodding 
its  head  in  every  breath.  A  little  later,  and  the  berberry  is  in 
yellow  flower,  and  over  it  an  ash-grey  clematis  casts  its  wreaths. 

A  glass  of  wine  and  some  bread  and  cheese — the  latter  smell- 
ing so  powerfully  as  to  be  unendurable  under  cover — at  Brand, 
with  the  splendid  pile  of  the  Scesa-Plana  before  one.  We  see  the 
mountain  from  the  east,  and  the  morning  sun  has  not  the  power 
of  the  setting  sun  to  melt  the  snow,  consequently  it  is  festooned 
and  bedded  with  glittering  white. 

Then'  by  a  zigzag  path,  easily  ascended  by  ladies  to  the  Liiner- 
see,  three  hours  from  Brand,  a  lake  about  two  miles  long  by 
one  wide,  with  little  islands  in  it,  lying  under  the  crags  of  the 
Schaff-Gafall.  It  is  possible  to  sleep  there  in  the  shelter  hut  of 
the  Austrian  Alpine  Club,  and  refreshments  can  be  had.  The 
lovely  lake,  the  beds  of  rhododendron  in  blaze  of  flower,  pink  to 
deep  crimson,  the  snows,  the  blue  streak  of  glacier  ice,  the  elastic 
air,  make  this  a  most  delightful  excursion. 

The  Scesa-Plana  can  be  ascended  from  the  lake  in  about  four 
hours,  but  I  am  not  a  climber. 

*  Oh,'  cried  I  once,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  to  my  guide  in 
Iceland,  'would  you  not  like  to  be  on  the  top  of  that  glacier 
peak  ?  ' 

*  No,'  answered  he  leisurely.      '  I  can  see  the  top  sitting  here 
on  this  stone  at  the  bottom.' 

My  enthusiasm  for  climbing  peaks  has  cooled  since  then — I 
am  older. 

What  bouquets  of  flowers  were  brought  back  from  their  walks 
by  the  children  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sight  they  caught 
of  a  meadow  strewn  with  gentianella,  the  cries  of  delight,  the 
leaps  over  the  hedge,  and  the  sprawling  in  the  grass  to  clutch  and 
kiss  the  lovely  flowers.  What  posies !  Alpine  rhododendron,  red 
as  blood,  forget-me-not,  turquoise  blue,  golden  ball,  silver  ranun- 
culus, cuckoo-flower,  gentian ! 

When  the  bunches  were  half  faded,  they  were  flung  out  of  the 
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window  into  a  little  sunless  by-street,  out  of  the  windows  through 
which  Frederick  had  so  often  peered,  with  his  hands  fumbling 
for  something  which  was  not  in  those  empty  pockets.  But  one 
day  the  children  discovered  that  a  poor  old  crippled  woman  sat 
on  a  low  stool  in  that  sunless  lane,  and  worked  her  way  about  with 
hands  and  stiff  knees,  picking  up  the  scattered  flowers.  Then, 
after  that,  every  day  they  brought  the  old  goody  fresh  posies, 
till  her  little  window  and  table  were  beds  of  flowers,  and  she  had 
hardly  a  spare  mug  out  of  which  to  drink. 

From  Bludenz  a  very  poor  road  led  up  the  Montafun  to  our 
next  station,  Schruns,  where  we  settled  for  some  time  at  the 
Dove. 

He  who  visits  the  valley  will  soon  find  that  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  family,  which  monopolises  all  the  inns.  They  are  the 
princes  and  aristocracy  of  the  place,  a  close  order,  all  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins.  There  is,  however,  another  inn,  or  rather  a 
pension,  at  Schruns,  kept  by  an  artistic  family,  the  Bertles ;  one 
brother  is  a  painter,  a  disciple  of  Deschwanden,  and  half  the  altar 
pictures  in  the  valley  are  by  him  ;  another  brother  is  a  sculptor, 
and  very  beautiful  are  his  figures,  and  the  sister,  who  waits  on  you 
at  the  pension  in  her  pretty  Montafun  costume,  is  a  gilder,  and 
redecorates  the  altars  in  the  valley.  The  father  was  a  sculptor 
and  gilder,  and  the  grandfather  carved  and  gilt  the  very  hand  some 
'rococo'  organ  screen  in  the  Church  of  Tschagguns  opposite 
Schruns. 

The  reader  will  here  exclaim :  What  names — Tschagguns  and 
Schruns  !  The  names  in  the  Montafun  are  odd  ;  here  are  some 
more — Gurtepohl,  Gampaping,  Gaschurn.  And  the  traveller  who 
enters  the  cemetery  at  Schruns  will  think  he  has  come  among 
people  with  names  as  extraordinary  as  the  names  of  the  villages  in 
which  they  live.  Here  is  a  list  from  the  Schruns  graveyard — 
Manahal,  Zuderell,  Frast,  Kadamns,  Marent,  Schaln,  Tschol, 
Tschofen,  Ganahl,  Bitschnan,  Battlog.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Khastian  race  is  distinct  from  all  others,  except,  perhaps,  the  old 
Etruscan,  and  the  modern  Basque,  and  Lapp,  and  Finn.  It  is  a 
relic  of  that  primeval  population  of  Tartar  origin,  which  once 
occupied  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  which  was  swept  away  by  the 
Celt  and  the  Norse  and  German,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Latins. 
The  Basque  has  kept  his  ancient  tongue,  but  the  Khastian  has  lost 
his,  and  the  only  remains  of  his  language  are  to  be  found  clinging 
to  mountain,  and  river,  and  village,  and  farm. 
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The  costume  of  the  women  is  curious;  they  flatten  their  bosoms 
by  wearing  hard  boards  or  pasteboard  laced  tightly  over  them ;  their 
heads  are  crowned  with  immense  fur  caps ;  some  like  Grenadier 
caps ;  others  flat-topped  of  goat's  hair,  with  a  radiating  fringe  round 
the  crown.  They  wear  their  waists  very  short,  under  their  arm- 
pits ;  and  they  smoke  long  large  pipes  like  the  men.  In  summer 
very  few  young  women  are  to  be  seen,  or  young  men  either :  the 
former  lay  aside  their  costume  and  go  forth  as  waitresses  into 
Switzerland  and  to  the  many  baths  of  Germany,  and  the  young 
men  work  as  masons  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  frosts  set  in,  all  come  winging  home  in  flights, 
and  the  winter  is  indeed  a  merry  time  in  Montafun,  when  the 
money  earned  in  summer  is  spent  in  dances,  feasts,  theatrical 
performances,  and  weddings.  The  eyes  and  hair  are  very  dark ; 
they  are  a  handsome  people.  Only  here  and  there  is  fair  hair  to 
be  found. 

Above  Schruns  is  the  Bartholomew  Mountain,  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  farmers,  a  long  rich  slope  of  fertile  soil  facing  the  sun. 
It  is  studded  with  farmhouses,  all  looking  cosy,  and  the  seats  of 
men  well  to  do,  and  it  is  in  spring  as  though  powdered  with  snow 
to  the  very  roots,  for  it  is  embowered  in  cherry  and  apple  trees, 
and  when  these  are  in  bloom  the  Bartholomew  Mountain  is 
worth  coming  to  see.  The  road  from  Bludenz  to  Schruns  passes 
under  the  dolomitic  limestone  crags  of  the  Schaffberg ;  here,  says 
tradition,  lies  deep  buried  in  rubble  fallen  from  the  mountain  face 
the  City  of  Prazalanza,  destroyed  for  its  iniquities.  High  up  in 
the  face  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen  a  cave,  inaccessible,  from 
which  dribbles  the  '  Brook  of  Tears ' ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  eyes 
of  a  young  maiden  who  is  doomed  to  sit  there  in  the  form  of  a 
hideous  and  gigantic  toad  on  a  box  of  gold  coin.  There  she 
must  sit  and  eternally  weep,  unless  some  young  hardy  mountaineer 
will  scramble  up  to  the  cave  and  press  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  toad. 
One  youth,  troubled  with  impecuniosity,  and  eager  to  marry  a  girl 
of  his  heart,  did  manage  to  scramble  to  the  grotto,  and  crept  in, 
and  saw  the  hideous  monster  squatted  on  the  chest  of  gold ;  hoping 
to  secure  the  latter,  he  approached  the  toad,  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  kiss  it  two  great  tears  ran  over  its  nose,  and  he  shuddered 
and  turned  his  head  away.  Then  all  was  gone.  He  remembered 
no  more,  but  found  himself  lying,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
with  the  Trachna-Bachle,  or  Brook  of  Tears,  trickling  over  him. 

From  Schruns  a  striking   excursion   may  be   made  up   the 
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Grauerthal.  As  usual  with  these  lateral  valleys,  they  have  to  be 
scrambled  into  over  a  barrier,  and  as  one  starts  in  the  morning 
for  this  walk,  one  has  the  sun  burning  the  back,  which  is  not 
pleasant.  However,  when  once  one  has  reached  the  top,  after  a 
toilsome  scramble  through  meadows  and  between  cherry  trees,  the 
basin  of  the  Sporeralp  is  reached,  where  the  brawling  torrent 
turns  several  saw-mills ;  and  hence  a  superb  view  is  had  of  the 
snowy,  glacier-wreathed  peaks  of  the  Greisspitz  and  Tschagguns- 
spitz,  then  the  huge  precipices  of  the  Sulzfluh,  and  the  three 
black  towers  of  the  Drusenthor  rising  out  of  beds  or  fields  of 
glacier.  The  Drusenthor  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  Drusus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  crossed  from  Prattigau  that  way ;  I  do  not  suppose 
he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  attempt  it ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  some  misunderstood  Rhsetian  word. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Schruns,  Ascension  Day  came,  which  that 
year  synchronised  with  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Voltaire  ; 
we  went  to  the  new  and  handsome  church,  and  the  young  curate 
declaimed  not  on  anything  about  ascending,  but  on  the  very  pro- 
nounced descent  of  Voltaire  to  a  place  which  need  not  be  particu- 
larised ;  whilst  the  good  old  dean  sat  in  the  chancel,  screwing  up 
his  mouth,  and  preparing  a  lecture  for  his  curate,  and  the  poor 
peasants  looked  on,  blankly  wondering  who  was  St.  Voltaire,  about 
whom  the  young  preacher  was  speaking  so  eloquently. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  old  silver  to 
be  picked  up  in  the  valley.  Behind  Schruns  opens  the  Silber- 
thal,  where  were  silver  mines  in  the  Middle  Ages,  now  worked 
out  and  abandoned,  but  old  silver  remained,  and  the  peasants 
wore  handsome  buttons  and  buckles.  I  found  a  lovely  silver 
saltcellar,  consisting  of  two  silver  shells,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
spiral-twisted  column,  with  a  knight  in  armour  holding  a  lance  on 
the  head  of  the  column.  It  had  been  *  from  time  immemorial '  in  a 
peasant's  family,  and  they  would  on  no  account  part  with  it.  Some 
families  in  these  mountains  had  silver  bowls  for  the  baptism  of 
their  children ;  in  winter  and  stormy  weather  it  was  not  possible 
to  bring  the  latter  to  church,  and  the  priest  baptized  privately, 
using  these  bowls  which  became  heirlooms.  Some  of  these  are 
to  be  had  still,  but  one  hardly  likes  to  employ  them  as  card-trays, 
and  they  are  suitable  for  nothing  else. 

At  Schruns  all  pretence  of  a  road  ceased,  and  thence  led 
nothing  but  a  track  over  stones,  where  a  horse  could  scramble, 
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but  hardly  a  wheeled  conveyance  run.  Nevertheless,  over  this 
track  the  perambulator  travelled,  and  the  baby  in  it  bobbed  and 
bounced  about,  like  a  pea  on  a  drumhead.  I  really  feared  that 
its  brains  would  get  mixed  as  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg  if  the 
egg  be  shaken ;  that,  let  us  say,  the  objectivity  and  subjectivity, 
or  the  emotional  and  reflective  portions  or  faculties,  would  be 
muddled  up  in  the  child's  head  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  only 
result  I  have  perceived  from  its  journeyings  was  that  instead  of 
beginning  its  talk  with  Ba-bab-bab  or  Mam-mam-ma,  that  child's 
first  word  was — Go  !  go  !  go  ! 

Our  next  settlement  was  at  St.  Grallenkirchen ;  we  had  not 
intended  to  stay  there,  but  were  stopped  on  our  course  further 
up  the  valley  by  pouring  rain,  so  we  turned  into  the  first  inn, 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  there  we  stuck  for  eight  days,  detained 
by  rain.  The  inn  was  kept  by  an  old  father,  who  was  a  cattle- 
dealer  and  was  away,  and  by  his  son,  a  baker,  and  by  a  pretty, 
pleasant  daughter  called  Marianne.  Marianne  had  lost  her 
mother  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  had  brought  herself  up  and 
managed  the  house  higglety-pigglety.  There  was  no  order, 
and  not  much  cleanliness  in  the  inn ;  there  was  no  butcher 
nearer  than  Schruns,  and  we  were  a  party  of  nine  persons 
quartered  there  for  over  a  week.  The  postman  was  told  to  bring 
food  for  us,  and,  as  he  did  not  travel  every  day,  we  had  to  make 
what  meals  we  could  on  eggs  and  meat  scraps  of  every  description, 
some  of  these  meat  scraps  being  in  a  very  advanced  condition. 
After  three  days  the  postman  returned  with  fresh  meat,  and  then 
we  did  well.  But,  oh !  that  week  of  incessant  rain !  with,  hard 
by,  the  incessant  thunder  of  a  fine  waterfall.  For  three  days  we 
amused  ourselves  with  skittles,  but  on  the  third  night  the  host 
arrived,  and,  characteristic  of  the  family,  drove  the  young  cattle 
he  had  with  him  for  shelter  for  the  night  into  the  skittle  shed, 
and  the  place  was  unapproachable  afterwards.  Then  the  good 
Marianne  began  to  distil  Schnapps,  that  is,  a  ghastly  white  spirit, 
like  inferior  spirits  of  wine,  out  of  old  bruised,  wholly  decayed 
apples.  Also  the  brother  began  to  bake,  so  we  watched  proceed- 
ings. In  the  meantime  the  mother  of  the  children,  having  knitted 
up  all  her  wool  into  socks  for  the  little  ones,  asked  Marianne  for 
the  linen  of  the  house,  and  found  that  the  old  father's  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  shirts  and  every  sheet  in  the  inn  were  un- 
hemmed,  so  she  set  to  work  and  put  all  in  order,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  delight  of  the  household. 

On  Sunday  the  skies  cleared,  and  there  seemed  a  promise  of 
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fine  weather  for  the  week.  So  I  went  up  the  Grargellenthal,  out 
of  which  roared  the  waterfall  by  the  inn,  and  my  wife  accom- 
panied me.  We  had  as  a  companion  part  of  the  way  a  pretty 
bright  girl  of  fifteen,  who  pointed  out  her  home  to  us  high  up 
on  the  mountain.  This  valley  opens  up  to  a  horseshoe  of  fine 
mountains,  in  .the  basin  of  which  lies  a  little  village  of  scattered 
farms  and  a  poor  little  church  and  humble  inn.  A  scrambling 
walk  will  take  one  back  to  St.  Gallenkirch  another  way,  but,  not 
feeling  up  to  this,  we  returned  the  same  road,  and  found  our  little 
girl-companion  sitting  at  a  rustic  bridge  waiting  for  us,  with  a 
posy  of  rhododendrons  and  forget-me-not  and  a  few  edelweiss. 
She  had  run  up  nearly  to  the  snow  to  pick  the  bouquet  and 
present  it  to  my  wife.  ( Thank  you,'  said  the  latter.  'It  is  a 
delight  to  see  your  lovely  flowers.' 

6  It  is  a  delight,'  said  the  girl,  *  to  welcome  a  foreign  lady  to 
our  lonely  valley.' 

With  Monday  came  the  rain  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
eighth  day  of  our  confinement  that  we  could  push  on. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  St.  Grallenkirch  is  Grurtepohl, 
where  another  fine  high  Alpine  valley,  the  Valschariel,  opens  out 
from  the  side.  Then  Graschurn,  with  the  Ganera  Valley.  The  old 
priest  here  is  rather  famous  as  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
music — a  musician,  and  a  composer.  This  is  a  charming  spot, 
with  numerous  excursions  possible  from  it,  and  a  capital  inn  at 
which  to  put  up. 

An  hour  farther  is  Patenen,  the  highest  point  where  there  is 
a  village,  and  there  the  inn  is  very  poor.  Several  weeks  may 
well  be  spent  at  Graschurn.  It  stands  3,100  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  every  lateral  valley  opens  up  to  glaciers  and  into  the  finest 
high  Alpine  scenery. 

.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Montafun  valley  is  that  it  presents 
scarcely  any  glimpses  of  high  snow-clad  mountains,  and  may  be 
traversed  without  a  suspicion  of  the  splendours  that  are  acces- 
sible, and  easily  accessible,  by  any  one  who  will  penetrate  a  short 
way  along  the  numerous  lateral  valleys,  each  of  which  opens  up  to 
some  fresh  peak  and  glacier,  or  circuit  of  enclosing  snow-crowned 
precipices. 

I  confess  to  no  great  enthusiasm  for  waterfalls.  They  pall  on 
one  after  a  while ;  but  the  Stuibenfall,  above  Patenen,  is  said  by 
connoisseurs  in  the  department  of  falls  to  be  worthy  of  a  first 
place  among  those  in  the  Tyrolean  Khsetian  Alps. 
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I  was  back  in  the  Montafun  the  year  before  last,  and  found 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  it.  The  inns  had  bloomed 
into  hotels,  some  were  being  altered  in  a  very  comical  way, 
among  them  our  old  Black  Eagle  at  St.  Gallenkirch.  The  roof 
was  lifted  bodily  above  the  walls,  and  the  whole  house  under  it 
raised  a  storey.  Marianne  was  married  to  the  landlord  of  the 
other  inn,  the  Kossle,  which  was  at  the  time  also  undergoing 
enlargement  in  the  same  way.  How  they  managed  to  poke  up 
the  huge  roof  some  ten  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  build  up  to  it, 
puzzled  me.  Marianne  married,  but  did  not  change  her  name,  as 
the  host  was  her  cousin.  Another  cousin  is  at  Gaschurn,  and 
another  is  the  host  at  Schruns.  As  for  the  Dove  at  Schruns,  it 
has  developed  a  superb  dining-room,  and  the  Stuttgart  people 
having  discovered  that  Montafun  is  out  of  the  way  of  tourists, 
and  cheap  and  healthy,  come  there  with  their  children  when  the 
schools  break  up,  and  go  en  pension  there  for  a  wonderfully 
moderate  sum.  Even  the  roads  are  better,  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  break  the  huge  boulders  and  fill  in  the  quagmires, 
so  that  a  wheeled  conveyance  (other  than  a  perambulator)  can 
now  traverse  them,  though  they  are  still  trying  to  springs. 

From  Patenen  an  easy  pass  leads  into  the  Patznaun  Valley, 
which  is  scarcely  second  to  the  Montafun  for  the  excursions  it  offers ; 
it  is  less  known,  and  the  road  there  is  execrable ;  but  at  Galtiir, 
4,600  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  clean  inn  with  obliging  host.  This 
place,  however,  is  not  accessible  for  a  family,  even  with  a  peram- 
bulator. I  owe  it  to  the  reader  to  tell  him  the  fate  of  that  same 
locomotive  of  mine. 

It  returned  with  us  as  far  as  Strassburg.  There  it  stuck ;  it 
had  been  put  out  by  mistake  at  the  first  station  in  the  suburb. 
We  changed  to  go  on  by  the  night  express  to  Brussels.  There 
was  no  time  to  send  to  the  other  station  for  the  perambulator. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  it  be  sent  on  by  the  next  train  to 
Brussels  ?  It  was  not  worth  that.  Then  a  bright  thought  struck 
me.  I  asked  if  any  of  the  guards  or  porters  at  the  station  had 
children.  Yes,  the  clerk  of  the  goods  department  replied,  Herr 
Kiistermann,  one  of  the  porters,  had  a  family  that  increased 
annually,  with  almost  indefinite  prospect  of  increase  before  it. 
Very  well,  I  said,  Herr  Kiistermann  should  have  the  perambulator, 
or  '  child- waggon,'  as  the  Germans  call  it.  Great  excitement 
among  the  railway  officials.  '  But,'  said  the  clerk,  *  how  would 
Herr  Kiistermann  get  it  ?  The  authorities  could  not  surrender  it 
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to  him  unless  lie  were  legally  authorised  to  receive  it.'  *  Very 
well,'  I  said,  <  I  will  authorise  him.  You  hear  me.  It  is  his.'  But 
this  was  insufficient.  I  must  draw  up  a  legal  renunciation  of  my 
claim  on  the  Company  for  the  child-waggon,  and  a  formal  transfer 
of  it  to  Herr  Kiistermann. 

This  accordingly  was  done  in  full  legal  phrase,  and  the  ticket 
for  the  child-waggon  I  handed  over  to  the  new  possessor  along 
with  the  deed  of  transfer. 

The  delight  of  the  poor  man  was  great.  Just  as  the  express 
began  to  move,  I  saw  the  clerk  of  the  goods  department  bounding 
along  the  platform,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  insisting  on 
shaking  hands  with  me  through  the  window,  laughing,  and  ex- 
claiming :  '  For  twenty  years  have  I  been  on  this  line,  and  never, 
never,  in  all  my  experience,  have  I  met  with  such  an  adventure 
before.  If  you  come  this  way  again,  look  in  at  the  goods  depart- 
ment, and  I  will  tell  you  how  many  little  Kiistennanns  have 
ridden  in  your  child-waggon.' 

The  river  that  drains  the  Montafun  is  the  111 ;  its  water  is 
white  with  dissolved  lime  held  in  solution ;  it  breaks  into  the 
Ehine  Valley  at  Feldkirch  through  a  curious  cleft  it  has  sawn 
through  the  rocks.  Feldkirch  itself  is  an  interesting  little  town, 
commanded  by  a  picturesque  old  castle,  now  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  poor  people,  who  lodge  in  it  rent  free.  It  is  in  a  condition 
almost  ruinous.  The  parish  church  is  curious  on  two  accounts. 
It  contains  a  fine  mediaeval  iron  pulpit,  and  the  plan  of  the 
church  is  most  quaint.  It  consists  of  two  naves,  with  a  row  of 
pillars  dividing  them  ;  but  the  chancel  is  in  the  middle — that  is 
to  say,  the  line  of  the  pillars  prolonged  forms  the  axis  of  the  chancel. 
The  plan  is  original  and  ingenious ;  it  allows  all  in  the  church  to 
see  the  priest  at  the  altar.  The  old  town  has  its  walls  and  gates 
and  towers,  and  a  town  hall  with  fine  carved  ceilings.  At  the 
Jesuit  College  is  a  capital  botanical  garden  for  Alpine  plants  open 
to  the  public,  and  it  proved  very  useful  for  determining  the 
names  of  rare  flowers  I  found.  Here  also  is  a  large  Capuchin 
convent.  Above  Schruns,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is 
a  little  friary,  with  its  strip  of  garden,  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted  once  a  week.  The  headquarters  of  these  snuff-colour- 
habited  friars  is  at  Feldkirch.  When  I  visited  their  church,  I 
saw  a  sight  which  remains  an  insoluble  enigma  to  me  to  this  day. 
Observing  that  several  people  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
cloister  that  joined  the  church,  and  being  myself  of  an  inquiring 
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mind,  I  went  also  into  the  cloister,  and  found  it  blocked  off,  and 
part  turned  into  a  chapelle  ardente.  There,  on  a  bier,  lay  a  friar 
in  his  habit,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  candles,  and  several  of  the 
faithful  were  kneeling  at  benches  beside  him.  I  went  up  as  close 
as  possible  with  decency,  and  studied  the  deceased  very  intently. 
He  puzzled  me  greatly.  I  strongly  suspect  he  was  not  a  dead 
Capuchin  at  all,  but  a  wax  corpse.  The  flesh  of  hands  and  feet 
and  face  was  very  waxlike ;  but  if  the  figure  were  of  wax,  it  was 
more  admirably  executed  than  any  at  Madame  Tussaud's.  I 
looked  hard,  and  looked  for  a  long  time,  and  I  went  away  unable 
to  resolve  whether  a  real  dead  man  were  thus  lying  exposed  before 
his  funeral,  or  only  his  '  counterfeit  presentment.' 

I  see,  on  turning  to  my  Baedeker,  that  the  Montafun  is  dis- 
missed in  half  a  page.  The  Montafun  deserves  better  treatment. 
I  am  a  pretty  considerable  traveller  ;  I  know  the  Alps  fairly  well ; 
but  somehow  I  do  not  tire  of  the  Montafun.  I  was  there  for  a 
summer,  I  was  there  two  years  ago,  and,  all  being  well,  I  shall  go 
there  again  this  year.  Is  not  that  good  proof  of  its  deserving 
character  ? 
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NOT  long  ago  exigencies,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell  at  length, 
drove  me  to  the  Far  West  of  America,  where  I  hoped,  after  serving 
my  apprenticeship  as  a  cow-boy,  to  pass  in  time  to  the  manager- 
ship of  one  of  those  large  cattle  ranches  which  the  enterprise  of 
English  and  Scotch  companies  has  founded  and  carries  on.  Not  a 
very  exalted  ambition,  certainly,  but  the  res  angusta,  domi  is  a 
hard  taskmaster,  and,  though  I  shrank  from  the  prospect  at  first, 
I  gradually  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  even  anticipated  with 
pleasure  a  change  from  town  life  and  its  enervating  influences 
to  the  rude  but  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  cow-boy's  life. 

Since  my  return  I  have  listened,  not  without  amusement,  to 
the  querulous  complaints  of  those  friends  who,  wrapped  in  furs  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  home  to  return  to,  rail  at  the 
mild  severities  of  our  uncertain  climate,  when  I  call  to  mind  that 
not  long  since  I  had  to  face  all  weathers  both  by  day  and  night 
on  the  vast  prairies  of  Texas,  separated  by  many  long  miles  from 
human  habitations,  with  no  protection  from  wind  and  weather 
but  that  afforded  by  a  couple  of  blankets  and  a  buffalo  robe  ;  my 
companions  a  few  Texas  cow-boys,  employed  in  driving  a  herd  of 
cattle  from  ranche  to  shipping  point,  several  hundred  miles  along 
the  trail. 

My  first  impressions  of  life  in  the  Far  West  date  some  dozen 
years  back,  when  as  a  youngster  I  spent  a  few  pleasant  months  in 
the  Foot-hills  of  the  Eockies,  and,  penetrating  afterwards  into  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  found  sport  and 
adventure  in  plenty.  I  then  saw  only  the  picturesque  side  of 
frontier  life,  and  was  fascinated  by  its  dangers,  its  freedom,  its 
unconventionality.  As  the  Quaker  poet  Whittier  aptly  puts  it : — 

All  that  the  many-dollared  crave, 

The  brick-walled  slave  of  change  and  mart, 

Lawns,  trees,  fresh  air,  and  flowers  you  have, 
More  dear  for  lack  of  art. 

Late  in  February  188 — ,  I  found  myself,  after  a  fortnight's 
continuous  travel,  and  before  I  had  fully  realised  the  fact,  over  five 
thousand  miles  away  from  home  and  friends,  in  the  sordid,  reeking 
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saloon  of  a  small  prairie  settlement,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crew 
of  bullwhackers,  muleskinners,  graingers,  drummers,  gamblers, 
and  cow-boys,  the  latter  easily  distinguishable  by  their  devil- 
may-care  air  and  fantastic  get-up.  In  these  unwonted  surround- 
ings I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  overcome  by  a 
feeling  of  complete  isolation.  I  had  cast  my  lot  amongst  men 
with  whom  in  my  then  mood  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  not 
a  single  idea  or  habit  in  common ;  and  yet  upon  their  regard 
and  good-will  my  future  well-being  almost  entirely  depended.  I 
sat  gloomily  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  saloon,  yet  could  not  but  be 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  went  on  around  me.  A  stranger's  first 
impressions  are  of  necessity  superficial.  What  passed  through  my 
mind  during  those  faint-hearted,  regretful  moments  is  therefore 
perfectly  immaterial ;  whatever  conclusions  I  came  to  were  in  all 
probability  entirely  wrong ;  subsequent  experience  has  effectually 
obliterated  the  very  memory  of  them.  I  was  a  fish  out  of  water, 
voila  tout ! 

*  Whar's  the  boss  of  the  Y  Z  outfit  ? '  inquires  a  long  lank 
youngster  with  jingling  spurs,  swaggering  up  to  the  bar-tender, 
who  is  busily  engaged  in  '  setting  up  drinks '  for  a  group  of  men. 

After  a  prolonged  stare  and  the  usual  expectoration  he  replies, 
6 What,  Wash1  Barton?' 
<  That's  so.' 

*  Waall,  I  guess  he's  round  at  the  store.' 

Now  Barton  was  the  name  of  the  foreman  to  one  of  the  large 
cattle  companies  of  Texas,  to  whom  the  manager  had  provided  me 
with  a  letter,  and  from  whom  I  hoped  to  obtain  employment. 

As  I  waited,  somebody  entered  the  saloon,  and  was  immediately 
received  on  all  hands  with  salutations  of  '  How  de,  Wash  ?  '  Look- 
ing up  I  saw  a  hard-bitten,  thick-set  man  of  about  five-and-thirty, 
at  first  sight  of  somewhat  forbidding  aspect,  but  in  whose  quiet 
demeanour  and  rugged,  weather-beaten  features  a  good  judge  of 
character  would  soon  detect  honesty  and  courage,  combined  with 
a  certain  stand-off  shyness  not  uncommon  in  men  whose  lives  are 
spent  far  away  from  their  fellow-creatures. 

'  I  reckon  you  want  a  job  as  a  hand,'  he  curtly  remarked  after 
I  had  told  him  my  rigmarole.  '  Waall,  and  what  can  you  do  ? ' 

'  I  can  ride  a  bit,  I  think,'  I  somewhat  hesitatingly  replied. 

*  That  ain't  much !  but  I  allow  as  we  can  fix  you  up  with  a 

1  "Wash  is  an  abbreviation  for  "Washington, 
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job  as'll  soon  let  you  know  if  you  can  ride  or  not.  I've  bought  a 
bunch  of  a  hundred  head  of  bronchos  down  south  of  Kio  Pecos, 
and  can  take  you  on  at  thirty  dollars  a  month  as  broncho-rider. 
Anyways,  I  shall  pull  for  the  horse-camp  to-morrow,  and  guess 
you'd  better  get  your  fixings  and  help  bring  some  of  our  sick  cow- 
ponies  back  to  the  ranche.'  I  closed  at  once,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  day  I  had  a  busy  time  of  it. 

Every  cow-boy  owns  a  private  horse,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  for  if 
he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  far  from  any  settlement,  or  whilst 
hunting  for  work  in  the  prairies,  his  only  means  of  travelling  is 
his  horse ;  besides  these,  his  equipment  consists  of  a  pair  of 
chapareros  (leather  overalls),  generally  ornamented  with  fringes 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  Add  a  pair  of  Mexican  spurs, 
the  enormous  rowels  of  which  are  fitted  with  jingle-bobs  if  he 
be  a  dude,  a  long  slicker  (waterproof  coat),  a  six-shooter  hang- 
ing from  the  cartridge-belt  in  an  open  scabbard,  a  Winchester 
saddle-gun,  and  a  very  heavy,  wide-brimmed  felt-hat  ornamented 
with  leather  band  or  silver  Mexican  roll.  A  couple  of  blankets  and 
a  buffalo-robe,  or  padded  quilt,  and  tarpaulin  covering,  serve  as 
bedding,  and  last,  not  least,  his  trusty  raw-hide  lariat  (lasso),  or 
hempen  rope,  without  which  he  would  indeed  be  helpless,  completes 
his  outfit.  All  these  things  I  bought  at  the  store,  aided  and 
advised  in  their  selection  by  a  friendly  cow-boy,  at  whose  expense 
I  had  had  a  drink. 

I  was  more  at  home  when  it  came  to  buying  a  horse,  and  chose 
a  wiry  little  roan  standing  about  14  hands  2  inches. 

Wash  Barton  was  standing  by  at  the  time,  and  I  think  that 
I  rose  in  his  estimation  when  I  rightly  gauged  the  animal's  age 
by  his  mouth. 

The  next  morning  long  before  sunrise  we  started  for  the  winter 
horse-camp,  forty  odd  miles  north.  How  bleak  and  cold  and 
dreary  the  prairie  looked ;  how  brown  and  sparse  and  shrivelled 
up  the  grass — a  desolate  scene  indeed. 

No  wonder  one  came  frequently  across  bleached  bones  and 
carcases  in  every  stage  of  decomposition;  some  a  shapeless 
shrivelled  heap  of  bones  and  hide,  and  others,  still  more  ghastly, 
hideously  distorted  and  swollen.  Flocks  of  buzzards,  gorged  with 
their  loathsome  food,  rose  with  slow-flapping  wings  as  we  ap- 
proached, only  to  settle  again  after  we  had  passed,  and  occasionally 
we  spied  a  coyote  (prairie-wolf)  slinking  furtively  away. 

I  saw  that  my   companion,  like  all  Western  men,  disliked 
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being  questioned ;  but,  from  what  I  could  gather,  the  winter  had 
been  long  and  severe,  and,  as  that  particular  part  of  the  prairie 
was  devoid  of  shelter,  many  cattle  had  succumbed. 

'  I  reckon  we're  within  a  mile  of  the  horse-camp,  and  them 
horses  ain't  been  doing  well,'  soliloquises  Wash,  after  we  had 
jogged  along  for  a  good  six  hours  in  the  jerky  style  peculiar  to 
prairie-horses.  A  fetid  odour  now  filled  the  atmosphere,  and  I 
soon  began  to  understand  what  prompted  the  remark  that  '  the 
horses  hadn't  been  doing  well.' 

Dead  horses  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  occasionally 
a  living  skeleton  of  a  horse  hobbled  across  our  path,  almost  hair- 
less, and  covered  with  scabs  and  sores. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  a  small  wooden  shanty  standing 
apart  from  a  long  line  of  tumble-down  open  sheds  and  a  roughly 
constructed  enclosure  or  '  corrall,'  but,  before  we  reached  it,  we 
passed  a  heap  of  about  forty  dead  horses  piled  up  together,  the 
most  revolting,  pitiful  spectacle  imaginable,  and  standing  listlessly, 
or  moving  about  with  staggering  gait,  were  about  twice  as  many 
more  still  living  creatures  with  a  peculiar  look  and  manner  about 
them  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  most  of  whom  must 
surely  soon  be  dragged  to  the  big  heap  close  by.  But  what  on 
earth  did  it  all  mean  ?  It  seemed  so  strange  to  suddenly  come 
across  this  gruesome  sight  on  the  lone  prairie.  I  soon  learnt  the 
explanation. 

A  weed  called  *  loco'  has  of  late  years  largely  increased  in  some 
of  the  cattle-ranges  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory,  owing 
probably  to  an  increase  in  the  rainfall ;  it  has  a  mysterious  habit 
of  appearing  suddenly  in  places  where  it  was  before  unknown,  and, 
given  a  dry  season,  of  as  suddenly  disappearing.  During  the 
summer,  when  the  prairie  is  a  fair  expanse  of  waving  grass,  lit  up 
with  bright  flowers,  both  horses  and  cattle  instinctively  avoid  it ; 
but  when  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  grass  becomes  scarce  in  over- 
stocked regions,  and  when  all  around  assumes  a  brown  and  burnt- 
up  appearance,  it  stands  out  conspicuously  and  temptingly  green, 
its  long,  soft,  velvety  leaves  rising  in  a  bunch  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  off  the  ground.  Then  the  hungry  creatures  begin  by 
nibbling,  suspiciously  and  stealthily,  at  the  seductive  plant,  but 
very  soon  become  reckless,  and  eagerly  and  greedily  devour  all 
that  comes  in  their  way.  And  now,  if  the  mania  cannot  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  sufficiency  of  good  strong  food,  the  animal 
is  doomed,  for  he  has  become  a  confirmed  *  loco-eater.'  He  will 
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rapidly  become  thin,  and  lose  all  control  over  his  movements ;  he 
will  be  subject  to  frequent  fits,  during  which  he  lies  on  the  ground 
groaning  and  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  he  throws  himself  about 
without  reason;  rears  up  or  runs  round  in  small  circles  when 
you  attempt  to  mount  him ;  his  eyes  turn  dull  and  stupid ;  in 
short,  he  gives  you  the  impression  of  being  bereft  of  his  senses. 
Specimens  of  'loco '  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  .by  experts  in 
Washington  and  in  Edinburgh,  but  without  anything  injurious 
being  discovered  in  it.  It  is  possible  that  some  minute  animal- 
culse  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  up  to  the  present  its 
disastrous  effects  only  are  known,  for  this  pernicious  weed  causes 
periodically  the  death  of  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle.1 

Here,  then,  was  the  clue  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  these 
wretched  suffering  creatures.  More  severely  punished  than  their 
human  counterpart  the  opium-eater,  they  had  paid,  or  were  paying, 
with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  devotion  to  the  drug. 

Out  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ( locoed  '  horses,  which  had 
been  driven  in  the  fall  from  the  region  where  '  loco '  flourished, 
but  ninety  odd  head  had  wintered.  The  carcases  of  the  rest  were 
strewn  about  the  boggy  bottoms  of  the  creek,  whither  they  had 
dragged  themselves  to  quench  their  last  raging  thirst,  and  those 
that  had  died  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  shanty  in  which  the 
boys  lived  had  been  heaped  up  in  a  small  hollow,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  pestilential  stench  which  arose  from  them.  Right 
glad  I  was  to  leave  such  scenes  after  a  couple  of  days  spent  in 
preparing  harness,  saddlery,  and  mess-waggon  for  the  march. 

The  mess-waggon  is  always  an  important  feature  when  an  out- 
fit starts  on  the  '  trail,5  for  in  it  are  stowed  our  rolls  of  bedding, 
the  cooking  utensils,  and  sacks  of  flour,  coarse  bacon,  coffee, 
beans,  prunes,  sugar,  and  canned  tomatoes,  sufficient  to  last 
several  months,  when,  as  during  the  spring  round-up,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  country  are  scoured  in  every  direction  to  gather  stray 
cattle. 

Having  shot  two  horses  which  were  unable  to  stand  up,  we 
rounded-up  our  cripples  and  made  a  start  for  the  headquarters 
ranche,  180  miles  due  south.  A  sorry  crowd  indeed !  In  addition 
to  being  badly  locoed  and  half-starved,  the  majority  suffered 
from  Spanish  itch,  a  skin-disease  which  eats  the  hair  off  and 

1  Similar  effects  are  sometimes  produced  in  this  country  when  a  poisonous  and 
narcotic  principle  is  developed  in  over-ripe  grass.  It  is  known  as  'grass-staggers.' 
— Captain  Hayes'  Veterinary  Notes. 
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leaves  the  shivering  creature  exposed  to  the  icy  blasts  of  the 
wind-swept  plains.  Many  of  them  had  open  kidney-sores  and 
wither-galls  so  large  and  deep  that  they  had  remained  unhealed 
five  months  after  the  heavy  Mexican  saddles  which  caused  them 
had  been  removed  from  their  backs.  Moreover,  there  were 
several  bad  cases  of  pink-eye,  with  all  its  loathsome  symptoms  of 
swollen  running  nostrils,  watering  eyes,  and  wheezy  breathing. 

A  few  comparatively  sound  horses  immediately  take  the  lead, 
but  the  tail  of  the  bunch,  being  composed  of  the  worst  cases,  require 
a  deal  of  cruel  urging.  Never  before  had  I  heard  such  swearing 
and  cursing,  such  blasphemous  meaningless  oaths  and  mighty 
anathemas  as  were  continually  on  the  lips  of  the  sorely  tried  cow- 
boys. Three  long  weeks  did  this  melancholy  procession  trail  across 
the  prairie — ten  miles  a  day  being  the  best  pace  we  could  manage, 
until  the  herd  had  considerably  thinned  down,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  enabled  us  to  quicken.  Every  now  and  then  a  horse 
stumbled  and  fell ;  generally  he  was  too  weak  to  rise,  when  a 
couple  of  boys  dismounted,  and,  passing  a  rope  under  his  body  and 
round  their  shoulders,  hoisted  the  poor  beast  on  his  legs  again. 
As  a  rule,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  if  he  managed  to 
hold  up  until  the  end  of  the  day's  march,  the  frosty  night  settled 
him.  Every  morning,  in  the  chill  half-light  of  early  dawn,  it 
was  our  sad  duty  to  lift  those  who  had  lain  down  to  rest,  and, 
by  rubbing  their  stiffened  trembling  limbs,  to  restore  circulation 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  stand.  Others  were  beyond  help, 
and  several  times  I  have  given  such  their  quietus  with  a  six- 
shooter  bullet  without  drawing  more  than  a  faint  trickle  of  blood, 
so  poor  were  they.  One  old  grey,  called  '  Blanco,'  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  pluck  and  sagacity.  He  was  always  in  the 
tail  of  the  bunch,  but  never  actually  within  reach  of  the  long 
lassoes,  which  the  boys  flick  with  great  dexterity  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  feet.  During  a  halt  he  never  left  the  waggon,  but 
hung  around  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  chunk  of  bread,  and  so 
long  as  the  camp-fire  burned  during  the  night  he  stood  over  it 
perfectly  motionless,  his  handsome  old  head  hanging  down.  He 
was  a  great  favourite,  and  we  all  did  our  best  to  keep  him  alive, 
even  going  the  length  of  sacrificing  a  blanket  to  cover  his  old 
bones.  But  it  was  no  use ;  Blanco  got  weaker  and  weaker ;  we 
lifted  him  five  times  in  one  day,  when  only  forty  miles  from  our 
destination.  That  night's  frost  was  keen,  and  Blanco  fell  dead 
in  our  midst  without  a  groan. 

14—2 
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And  now  the  trials  and  privations  of  that  painfully  memorable 
drive  were  nearly  over.  The  spring  hurricanes  had  spent  their 
fury,  and  every  day  the  air,  lately  so  eager  and  nipping,  became 
balmier  and  more  genial.  The  aspect  of  the  prairie  changes  the 
farther  south  we  go ;  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  broad  plains  is 
diversified  by  gracefully  rounded  slopes,  and  thickly  timbered 
river-bottoms ;  blue  antelope  hills  rise  in  the  distance ;  the 
ground  is  broken  by  rocky  canons  and  deep  arroyos  (dry  beds  of 
small  creeks) ;  bright,  quick-running  streams  gladden  the  eye, 
and  afford  opportunity  for  a  refreshing  bath.  The  verdure  begins 
to  show  on  tree  and  plain  ;  the  prairie-lark  pours  out  his  love-song 
in  soft,  mellow  notes ;  all  nature,  putting  off  her  rough  mood, 
submits  to  the  mild  Western  spring. 

*  I  guess  a  couple  of  hands  had  better  ride  forward,'  shouts 
Wash,  as  the  leaders  of  the  bunch  break  into  a  smart  trot. 
'  Dorgorne  their  ornary  souls,  I'll  be  dorgorned  if  they  ain't  already 
got  wind  of  the  home-ranche,'  and,  although  we  still  had  a  good 
seven  miles  before  us,  it  became  necessary  for  the  first  time  to 
restrain  their  eagerness.  Every  one  brightens  up  at  the  prospect 
of  reaching  headquarters,  of  sleeping  for  a  few  nights  with  a  roof 
over  our  heads,  and  of  being  relieved  of  our  uncongenial  task. 

A  long,  irregular,  narrow  strip  of  timber  marks  the  course  of 
the  creek,  in  a  bend  of  which  the  ranche-buildings  are  situated. 
The  boys  come  out  to  greet  us,  and  pull  long  faces  at  the  sight  of 
our  attenuated  little  bunch. 

'  I  guess  they're  a  hard-looking  crowd  of  scarecrows,'  remarks 
one.  '  I'll  be  blank-blanked  if  that  blank-blanked  son-of-a-gun 
paint  (piebald)  ain't  got  a  sore  back  still,'  remarks  another,  and 
so  on,  but  not  a  word  of  regret  or  pity  falls  from  their  lips.  They 
are  glad  to  see  us.  The  return  of  the  boss  means  the  return  of 
active  life.  They  have  been  having  a  dull  time  of  it  during  the 
long  winter  months — building  and  repairing  corralls,  fencing  in 
pastures,  and  quartered  alone  or  in  couples,  for  months  at  a  time, 
in  cheerless  dug-outs  on  the  confines  of  the  range,  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  broken  only  by  daily  line-riding,  a  process  which 
consists  in  riding  a  certain  distance  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
range  in  order  to  head  back  as  much  as  possible  any  large  drift  of 
cattle.  The  ranche  itself  is  built  of  *  adobe,'  after  the  manner 
of  the  Mexicans,  the  '  adobe '  consisting  of  layers  of  prairie  sod, 
which  packs  very  tightly  and  forms  a  solid  weather-tight  wall, 
excluding  both  heat  and  cold  much  more  effectually  than  the 
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wooden  frame  houses  so  common  in  most  American  settlements ; 
a  small  storehouse  containing  three  months'  provisions  stands 
apart,  and  a  double-corrall,  roughly  constructed  of  cotton-wood 
logs,  serves  as  a  branding-pen. 

When  the  time  comes  to  turn  in,  we  all  unroll  our  bedding 
and  '  whack  down  '  on  the  bare  floor,  packed  as  closely  as  sardines. 
Small  comfort  here ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  shelter  afforded 
from  wind  and  rain,  I  should  have  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open. 

However,  my  companions,  rough  and  uncouth  in  manner  and 
speech,  were  good  fellows  all.  A  cow-boy's  life,  with  its  hardships, 
isolation,  and  dangers,  develops  all  the  sterner  manly  qualities  in 
a  high  degree. 

To  a  lithe  and  sinewy  figure  he  joins  courage,  stoic  indifference 
to  suffering,  and  dogged  industry  when  work  has  to  be  done.  For 
these  qualities  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal.  In  the 
mountaineering  experiences  of  former  years,  I  have  passed  many 
days  with  the  best  of  the  Swiss  guides ;  have  bivouacked  with 
them ;  have  hunted  chamois  with  them,  and  have  seen  their 
mettle  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Though  but  ignorant  coarsely 
clad  peasants,  they  are  brave,  loyal,  splendid  fellows.  Our  sailors 
too,  as  we  all  know,  are  kind-hearted,  reckless  of  danger,  generous, 
and  long-suffering  to  a  degree.  But  the  cow-boy,  whilst  pos- 
sessing to  a  great  extent  many  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
sailor  and  guide,  is  even  beyond  them  conspicuous  for  his  sensi- 
tive pride,  his  almost  aggressive  spirit  of  independence,  his  bright 
intelligence,  and  hisx  sportsman-like  instincts.  Such  at  least 
are  the  best  of  them.  The  cringing  servility  born  of  centuries 
of  strongly  marked  class-distinction,  the  low  cunning  of  the 
gutter-bred  scum  of  cities,  the  heavy,  boorish  stupidity  of  the 
peasantry  of  our  older  civilisations,  are  unknown  amongst  the  free- 
born  citizens  of  the  Western  States  of  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  cow-boy  is  shockingly  cruel,  hasty  in  temper,  and  un- 
bridled in  tongue.  In  the  branding-pen,  and  with  a  half-broken, 
tired,  or  unwilling  horse,  he  is  a  perfect  fiend ;  his  contempt  for 
life  too  often  leads  to  needless  bloodshed,  and  he  is  untiring  as  an 
Indian  in  pursuit  of  revenge. 

With  him  it  is  frequently  not  a  word  and  a  blow,  but  a  word 
and  a  bullet.  The  etiquette  of  prairie  life,  which,  Heaven  knows, 
is  in  most  respects  not  very  exacting,  absolutely  forbids  the  em- 
ployment of  a  certain  form  of  imprecation  which,  whilst  calling 
down  divine  punishment  on  the  person  addressed,  casts  an  un- 
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warrantable  imputation  on  the  character  of  his  immediate  female 
ancestor.  The  use  of  such  an  expression  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  production  of  six-shooters  ('  cutters,'  as  they  are  often 
called),  and  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  One  such  incident  occurred  during  the  general  round- 
up. Two  of  our  number,  one  of  whom,  a  man  of  morose  and 
surly  disposition,  had  lately  joined  us  from  a  strange  outfit,  dis- 
puted about  some  thoroughly  trivial  matter.  The  quarrel  waxed 
warm,  and  at  last  the  forbidden  expression  was  used  against 
the  stranger.  Both  men  were  on  horseback  but  unarmed,  but 
both  immediately  dashed  towards  the  waggons  in  which  they 
had  left  their  respective  weapons.  The  insulted  man,  as  he 
passed,  snatched  out  of  its  open  scabbard  the  six-shooter  of  a 
looker-on,  turned  his  horse,  and  rushed  after  his  enemy.  He 
came  upon  him  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  securing  his  '  cutter,' 
and  without  another  word  shot  him  dead.  That  afternoon  he  fled, 
and  we  buried  the  dead  man  where  he  fell.  There  were  few  to 
pity  him.  He  had  entered  into  the  quarrel  with  his  eyes  open, 
had  himself  provoked  the  risk,  and  had  paid  the  terrible  penalty 
of  his  rashness.  It  was  not  for  us  to  try  his  slayer.  Vengeance 
might  overtake  him  sooner  or  later  if  the  dead  man's  friends  or 
relations  could  lay  their  hands  on  him,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  scattered  witnesses  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  far-off 
prairie,  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  which  must  of  necessity  ensue 
before  a  centre  of  civilisation  and  justice  could  be  reached.  The 
somewhat  primitive  code  of  honour  I  have  described  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  good  effects,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  rough 
as  the  boys  are,  their  voluble  flow  of  bad  language  is  limited  to 
their  animals,  but  rarely  addressed  to  their  fellows ;  and  for  myself 
I  may  add  that  I  passed  through  my  whole  time  without  a  shadow 
or  a  semblance  of  a  quarrel.  Of  their  stoic  indifference  to  pain 
I  could  relate  many  instances,  but  two  will  suffice. 

I  had  provided  myself  with  a  self-cocking  six-shooter,  similar 
to  our  own  army  revolver.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  weapon, 
and  is  rarely  used  by  Western  men,  whose  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  revolver  is  unequalled.  The  double  action  throws 
the  weapon  off  its  mark,  and  during  moments  of  excitement 
one  is  apt  to  let  it  off  unwittingly.  This  actually  occurred 
to  me  more  than  once,  and  I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  *  pesky 
thing.'  I  *  traded '  it  with  one  of  the  boys  for  a  very  old  single- 
action  Colt-pattern  weapon,  and  threw  a  couple  of  hundred 
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cartridges  into  the  bargain.  One  morning  we  heard  a  pistol-report 
close  to  the  waggon,  and,  knowing  that  the  boys  were  hunting 
turkey,  we  already  looked  forward  to  a  good  breakfast.  Presently,  my 
friend  with  the  self-cocker  rode  up  turkeyless.  After  quietly 
unsaddling  his  pony,  he  proceeded  to  whittle  a  twig.  This  done, 
he  bared  his  leg,  and  we  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  aware 
that  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh.  A  bullet  had  gone 
clean  through  the  fleshy  part,  and  had  made  a  wound  of  at  least 
four  inches  in  depth,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  very  much 
powder-burnt.  He  now  produced  his  twig,  and,  having  wrapped 
a  piece  of  rag  round  it,  coolly  ran  it  to  and  fro  to  clean  out  the 
powder.  He  must  have  endured  tortures,  for  his  face  paled,  and 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  but  the  brave  boy 
never  winced,  and  we  gathered  from  a  long  string  of  oaths,  directed 
at  the  pistol  and  at  his  pony,  that  he  was  following  a  turkey,  self- 
cocker  in  hand  and  finger  on  trigger,  when  his  horse  stumbled ; 
he  instinctively  (as  the  rider  does  on  such  occasions)  threw  him- 
self back  and  tightened  his  hands,  with  the  above  result.  That  day 
he  rode  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest  military  station  for  a  surgeon, 
with  the  wounded  leg  thrown  across  the  horn  of  the  saddle. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  whiling  away  the  time  hunting 
squirrels,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the  boys  had  taken  his  boots 
off  and  climbed  a  tree.  The  rest  of  us  remained  below,  and 
were  taking  pot-shots  at  the  squirrel,  as  it  leaped  from  bough 
to  bough.  The  climber  chased  the  little  creature  to  the  end  of  a 
thick  bough,  himself  crawling  along  it,  when,  by  some  misadven- 
ture, he  was  struck  in  the  big  toe  by  a  bullet ;  but  we  none  of  us 
knew  this  until,  after  coming  down,  he  quietly  mentioned  that  he 
'  reckoned  he'd  left  a  bit  of  his  toe  tip  that  ar  tree.'  It  was 
only  a  small  bit  off  the  end,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  thought  that  if  the 
same  accident  had  happened  to  myself,  I  should  have  given  tongue 
pretty  freely.  But  these  fellows  are  inured  to  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, and  take  it  as  it  comes  without  a  word  of  complaint. 

Once  more  we  have  been  on  the  trail,  and  are  now  another 
hundred  miles  or  so  farther  south.  Our  camp  is  pitched  on  a 
well-timbered  creek  running  into  the  north  fork  of  the  Eed  Eiver 
— a  broad,  swift  stream,  winding  its  way  through  wide  meadows 
of  luxuriant  pasturage.  Here  is  to  be  the  arena  of  our  horse- 
breaking  exploits.  The  country  is  alive  with  game ;  deer,  ante- 
lope, wild  turkey,  prairie  chicken,  quail,  and  wild  fowl  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  we  are  glad,  whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
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Bronchos,  to  be  able  to  fill  the  pot  with  something  more  tooth- 
some than  the  everlasting  sow-belly  (coarse  bacon),  beans,  and 
bread,  which  have  constituted  our  fare  for  the  past  two  months. 
Our  party  is  half  a  dozen  strong,  all  told — four  broncho-riders, 
Hank,  Tough  Dick,  Dock  Day,  and  myself,  Sour-Dough  Billy  (the 
cook),  and  Curly,  the  '  horse-rustler '  lad,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  our  cow-ponies  and  work  team.  Sour-Dough  Billy  merits  a 
word  to  himself.  He  was  apt  to  look  with  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  at  the  ostentatiously  displayed  shooting-irons  ('pop-guns,' 
he  called  them)  of  his  uncouth  companions,  although  he  ungrudgingly 
admired  their  physical  prowess  and  skill  as  horsemen.  A  cockney 
born  and  bred,  he  was  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
found  it  hard  to  appreciate  the  silence  and  reserve  of  the  native 
cow-boy,  but  they  all  liked  him  none  the  less,  and,  in  their  own 
way,  were  amused  at  his  quaint  sallies,  and  his  curious  mixture 
of  the  accent  of  Bow  Bells  with  the  drawl  of  the  Far  West.  At 
home  he  had  been,  so  he  said,  a  professional  runner ;  but  it  never 
seemed  to  strike  him  or  his  companions  as  incongruous  that  a 
trick  of  fortune  should  have  turned  him  into  a  prairie  Francatelli. 

6  Eoust  up,  boys  ;  here  they  come ! ' 

It  was  an  animated,  picturesque  scene  which  met  our  eyes. 

A  hundred  head  of  half-wild  horses  were  being  driven  into  the 
swift-running  but  shallow  river  ;  the  leaders  stringing  out  in  all 
directions,  the  tail  of  the  herd  rushing  with  headlong  speed  down 
the  steep  sandy  incline  of  a  narrow  gorge,  urged  and  directed  by 
the  flying  horsemen,  who  had  to  overcome  their  natural  fear  of 
being  bogged  down  in  the  treacherous,  shifting  quicksands  of  the 
river-bed.  Now  they  are  all  safely  across.  Their  coats,  still  wet, 
are  glistening  in  the  sun ;  their  spare  forms,  wiry  legs,  and  small, 
well-shaped  feet,  give  promise  of  activity  and  endurance;  the 
long,  flowing  manes  and  tails,  the  shaggy  forelock  and  bright  eye 
impart  to  them  a  wild,  free  air,  but  the  straight  shoulders  and  low 
withers  foreshadow  an  awkward,  wearying  gait ;  the  narrow  chests 
and  small  quarters  reveal  a  want  of  power,  and  the  receding  fore- 
heads and  round  nostrils  denote  an  uncertain  temper.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  critical.  They  are  young  and  fresh,  and  full  of 
fun  and  frolic.  In  a  few  months'  time  ill-usage  and  hard  work 
will  have  reduced  them  to  lean,  broken-hearted  creatures  without 
a  kick  left  in  them. 

How  strangely  marked  they  are !  Piebalds,  skewbalds,  and 
duns  with  striped  backs  predominate.  Here  is  one  with  a  pure 
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white  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  him  coal  black ; 
there  is  a  blue  roan  with  a  large  white  patch  on  his  side,  and  yet 
another,  a  rich  dark  chesnut,  has  a  splendid  mane  and  tail  of  a 
much  lighter  colour.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are  wall-eyed,  or 
4  glass-eyed,' l  as  they  are  called  out  West.  In  height  they  average 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands. 

They  are  all  geldings,  four  and  five-year-olds.  Mares  are  rarely 
used  for  working  cattle ;  at  certain  periods  they  are  seized  with  a 
desire  for  wandering,  and  scour  the  plains  in  search  of  fitter  mates 
than  the  geldings  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  It  then  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  restrain  them  within  bounds,  and  away  they 
go  in  search  of  love  and  adventure.  Originally  sprung  from  the 
Spanish  jennet,  brought  over  to  the  continent  of  America  by  the 
conquerors  of  Mexico,  some  of  whose  steeds  escaped,  their  descend- 
ants have  ever  since  wandered  across  the  plains  in  large  droves. 
In  their  wild  state  they  are  called  *  mustangs,'  but  when  raised 
on  a  ranche,  and  after  having  been  handled  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are  called  '  bronchos.' 2 

Neighing,  snorting,  squealing,  pawing  the  ground  impatiently, 
kicking  and  biting  at  each  other,  with  two  horse-rustlers  gallop- 
ing round  them,  our  bunch  of  bronchos  is  being  held  on  a  soft 
sandy  piece  of  ground  suitable  to  our  purpose.  Hank  and  Dock 
have  gathered  up  their  lassoes  ready  for  a  throw.  A  chestnut 
is  caught  and  is  being  dragged  out.  No  sooner  does  the  noose 
tighten  round  his  throat  than  Dock  runs  up,  and,  whipping 
the  loop  of  his  lasso  on  the  ground,  soon  entangles  the  hind 
legs  of  the  struggling  beast,  and  throws  him  down  with  a  sudden 
side  jerk.  Obeying  a  signal,  I  pin  his  neck  to  the  ground, 
and  throw  his  head  up  to  prevent  his  struggling,  whilst  Hank 
forces  into  his  mouth  a  cruel  Mexican  spade-bit,  with  long,  sharp- 
edged  port,  slips  the  bridle  over  his  ears,  and  blindfolds  him. 
All  this  time  his  hind  legs  have  been  held  by  the  rope  ;  these  are 
now  released ;  he  at  once  jumps  up  and  stands  with  trembling 
limbs  and  outstretched  neck,  ready  to  bite,  strike,  or  kick  any- 
body who  comes  within  his  reach,  but  rooted  to  the  spot  so 
long  as  he  remains  blindfolded.  In  some  cases  their  legs  fairly 
give  way  under  the  influence  of  fear ;  they  then  roll  over  and  lie 
groaning  on  the  ground.  With  quiet,  cat-like  movements  Hank 

1  '  Glass-eye,'  in  veterinary  parlance,  is  a  disease  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2  In  California  and  many  parts  of  America  '  mustang '  is  used  to  designate  the 
whole  breed  of  prairie-horses.     The  term  '  cayuse '  is  also  used  locally. 
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crawls  up  with  his  saddle  and  flings  it  across  the  quivering  animal, 
who  at  once  bucks  it  off  violently ;  this  is  repeated  several  times, 
until,  taking  advantage  of  a  few  seconds'  hesitation,  the  front 
cincha  (girth)  is  fished  across  from  the  off-side  with  a  stick  and 
immediately  tightened  up.  The  tightening  of  the  back  cincha, 
which  comes  near  the  tender  flesh  of  the  stifle,  is  resented  with 
squealing  and  vigorous  bucking,  but  no  efforts  will  displace  the 
heavy,  double-girth  saddle,  and  Hank  now  coils  up  his  lasso  (the 
loop  of  which  has  remained  on  the  horse's  neck)  preparatory  to 
mounting.  Taking  up  the  reins,  and  passing  his  left  forefinger 
through  the  ring  of  the  bit,  then  placing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  grasping  the  horn  of  the  saddle  with  his  right,  he  swings 
lightly  on  to  his  victim's  back.1  Whisk  off  the  blindfold  and  turn 
him  loose  !  The  broncho  at  once  throws  down  his  head,  humps  up 
his  back,  and,  actually  bawling  with  rage  and  fear,  pitches  high 
into  the  air,  and  comes  down  on  stiffened  legs,  hard  enough,  as 
Curly  puts  it,  '  to  make  the  sparks  fly  and  your  teeth  rattle ' ; 
again  and  again  he  pitches,  twisting  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  frantic  in  his  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  the  demon  on  his 
back.  Each  jump  is  answered  by  an  oath,  a  vicious  dig  of  the 
spurs,  and  a  stinging  cut  from  the  raw  hide  thong.  *  Stay  with 
him  ! '  yell  the  excited  boys.  Yes,  stay  with  him  if  you  can,  for 
everything  depends  upon  this  first  trial  of  strength  between  man 
and  brute. 

If  he  succeed  in  '  downing  you,'  he  will  have  gained  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  and  may  ever  afterwards  be  ready  to  try  con- 
clusions with  you  ;  but  when  all  his  exertions  are  unavailing,  when 
he  discovers  that  the  more  he  struggles  the  more  punishment  he 
receives,  and  that  he  only  succeeds  in  exhausting  himself,  then 
he  will  be  cowed  at  his  own  impotence,  and  will  have  learnt  a  lesson 
which  he  will  never  forget,  for  horses  have  good  memories.  After 
three  or  four  such  lessons  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  cured  of 
pitching,  will  offer  a  sullen  spiritless  submission,  and,  ridden  with 
a  light  hand  and  easy  seat,  will  soon  become  bridle-wise  and  quite 
handy. 

Occasionally  a  horse  is  ( gritty  '  and  '  mean  ' ;  when  such  a  one 

1  This  method  of  mounting  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  horse  to  escape 
his  rider.  It  is  an  easy  stretch  from  the  horn  to  the  bit,  and  as  you  throw  your- 
self into  the  saddle  so  you  bring  the  horse's  head  round  with  you,  by  this  means 
preventing  him  from  jumping  away  before  you  have  fairly  left  the  ground.  The 
horn  is  used  for  attaching  the  end  of  the  lasso  when  roping  is  done  on  horse- 
back. 
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finds  that  his  rider  is  not  to  be  shaken  off,  he  rears  straight  over 
with  him,  or  throws  himself  down  sideways — in  this  case  one  has 
to  be  very  quick,  or  broken  bones  may  result.  If  you  clear  him 
as  he  falls,  jump  to  his  head  to  prevent  his  getting  up,  double 
your  rope,  and  thrash  him  all  you  know,  until  he  groans  for  mercy ; 
he  will  then  realise  that  a  recumbent  position  is  not  always  one 
of  repose,  and  will  probably  not  try  that  little  manoeuvre  again. 
Cruel  work  this !  but  prompt  and  efficacious.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  task  was  set  before  us  of  breaking  over  a  hundred 
head  of  horses  in  less  than  a  month,  in  time  for  the  spring  round-up, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  this  by  gradual  and  gentle 
means.  Moreover,  we  had  to  deal  with  animals  in  a  semi-wild 
state,  no  longer  colts,  who  looked  upon  man  with  fear  and  loathing, 
never  having  experienced  anything  but  ill-treatment  at  his  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week's  broncho-riding  we  were  all 
more  or  less  'stiffened  up,' as  the  result  of  our  exertions,  and 
'  easy  all'  was  called  for  a  day  or  two.  I  had  strained  a  muscle 
in  the  groin,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  by  for  a  while.  Whilst  in 
this  state  I  was  treated  with  much  kindness  and  consideration  by 
the  boys,  for  I  was  no  longer  a  '  tender-legs,'  but  had  fairly  won 
my  spurs  as  a  full-blown  *  broncho-rider.'  Towards  the  end  of 
May  outfits  from  all  directions  converge  towards  the  prearranged 
rendezvous  for  the  general  round-up.  Some,  like  ourselves, 
having  lost  many  horses,  have  been  engaged  in  broncho-riding, 
camping  for  that  purpose  on  the  rich  pastures  and  sweet-water 
creeks  of  the  broad  river-bottom.  With  those  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  we  interchanged  visits,  and  watched  each  other's 
riding  with  jealous  and  critical  eye.  In  this  manner  time  passes 
quickly,  each  day  bringing  with  it  some  fresh  incidents. 

No  cow-boy  can  be  considered  complete  until  he  has  become 
skilled  (more  so,  at  least,  than  I  had  then  become)  in  the  use  of 
the  lasso  on  horseback.  A  firm  seat,  readiness,  dexterity,  and  a 
quick  eye  are  all  necessary,  and  even  an  expert  roper  must  con- 
stantly regret  that  nature  has  not  provided  him  with  more  than 
two  hands.  Moreover,  the  animal  you  ride  must  know  his  work 
too,  for  it  is  his  part,  as  soon  as  the  rope  tightens  round  the 
captive's  neck,  to  straighten  his  fore-legs,  leaning  well  back  with 
his  hind-legs  right  under,  and  always  keeping  end-on  to  the 
victim,  to  whose  struggles  the  double  weight  of  man  and  horse  is 
thus  opposed.  The  cast  itself  is  performed  in  this  wise.  A  slight 
turn  of  the  wrist  keeps  the  open  loop  swinging  horizontally  round 
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your  head,  and  the  faster  you  gallop  the  better  it  swings.  When 
you  are  within  a  few  yards  of  your  intended  victim,  throw  as  the 
loop  comes  behind  you,  twisting  the  other  end  round  the  horn  of 
the  saddle  before  the  loop  lands.  Good  horsemanship,  which 
makes  man  and  horse  act  with  one  will,  brings  your  mount  to  a 
standstill  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  position,  the 
noose  tightens,  and  the  captive  is  at  your  mercy. 

A  verj  real  and  ever-present  danger  to  men  who  sleep  on  the 
ground  is  the  noisome  skunk,  which  is  liable  to  rabies,  and,  under 
its  influence,  attacks  the  sleeper  savagely  during  the  night,  its 
bite,  in  this  condition,  being  as  virulently  poisonous  as  that  of  a 
mad  dog.  The  intolerable,  penetrating,  long-enduring  stench, 
for  which  this  pest  is  proverbial,  renders  it  literally  in  worse 
odour  than  any  other  creatures  in  the  prairie,  and  an  alarm  of 
6  skunk ! '  started  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  sufficient  to  create 
quite  a  panic  in  camp. 

But  space  would  fail  me  to  describe  all  the  varied  '  alarms  and 
incidents'  of  our  life.  I  cannot  even  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  touch  upon  that  part  of  the  cowboy's  duty  which  relates  to 
the  management  of  cattle,  the  scouring  of  the  plains  by  the  circle- 
riders,  the  driving  of  cows  and  calves,  bulls,  heifers  and  steers, 
to  an  appointed  meeting-place,  where  brands  will  be  cut  out 
(separated)  and  the  season's  work  begun  in  downright  earnest.  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  cow-boy's  life  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles,  and  that  the  vision  of  sport  and  adventure  which  attracts 
many  a  young  Englishman  also  give  way  to  a  very  hard  and  not 
very  agreeable  reality.  The  future  has  many  hardships  in  store 
for  us :  long  days  in  the  saddle  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  pitiless 
sun  ;  nights  spent  in  feverish  tossing  on  the  hot,  baked  ground, 
under  the  oppressive  blankets,  which  the  maddening  presence  of 
myriads  of  mosquitos  renders  necessary ;  or,  worse  even  than  that, 
lying  tentless  under  the  driving  rain,  with  the  soaked  prairie  for 
your  bed;  incessant  work  Sundays  and  week-days,  from  early 
dawn  until  sunset ;  storms  always  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal 
to  man  as  well  as  beast ;  night-guards,  during  which  the  weary 
cow-boy  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  his  cattle ;  the  heat,  dust, 
and  turmoil  of  the  branding-pen ;  and  the  long,  monotonous 
autumn-drive  of  beef-cattle.  All  this  you  will  have  to  endure, 
to  be  rewarded,  after  many  months  of  exile,  by  a  brief  glimpse  of 
civilisation,  and  the  ecstasy  of  hearing  the  sweet  voice  of  woman 
once  more. 
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THE  centre  of  this  universe  of  stars 

Is  the  poor  human  heart  that  feels  its  pain ! 

Nearer  to  its  individual  gain, 
Its  story  personal  of  wounds  and  scars 
Than  all  the  far-off  thunder  of  the  cars 

Of  wheeling  planets  in  the  midnight's  plain; 

One  moment's  torture  makes  the  pageant  vain — 
One  tear  the  vision  of  th*  Eternal  mars. 
Bound  in  a  narrow  mystic  ring  of  fire, 

We  live  but  when  we  suffer,  and  we  touch 

The  real  only  when  we  suffer  much ; 
All  else  is  shadow.     Ah !  when  hopes  expire, 

And  to  its  source  the  stricken  heart-blood  runs, 

My  life  to  me  is  more  than  all  the  suns ! 
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PAKT   I. 

IN  his  regiment  they  familiarly  called  him '  Bottles,'  nobody  quite 
knew  why.  It  was,  however,  rumoured  that  he  had  been  called 
'  Bottles '  at  Harrow  on  account  of  the  shape  of  his  nose.  Not  that 
his  nose  was  particularly  like  a  bottle,  but  at  the  end  it  was  round 
and  large  and  thick.  In  reality,  however,  the  sobriquet  was  more 
ancient  than  that,  for  it  had  belonged  to  the  hero  of  this  story 
from  babyhood.  Now,  when  a  man  has  a  nickname,  it  generally 
implies  two  things  :  first  that  he  is  good-tempered,  and  secondly 
that  he  is  a  good  fellow.  Bottles,  alias  John  George  Peritt,  Esq., 
of  her  Majesty's  150th  Kegiment  of  Foot,  amply  justified  both 
these  definitions,  for  a  kindlier-tempered  or  better  fellow  never 
breathed.  But  unless  a  thick  round  nose,  a  pair  of  small  light- 
coloured  eyes,  set  under  bushy  brows,  and  a  large  but  not  badly 
shaped  mouth  can  be  said  to  constitute  beauty,  he  was  not  beauti- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  was  big  and  well-formed, 
and  a  pleasant-mannered  if  rather  silent  companion. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  Bottles  was  in  love  ;  all  the  regiment 
knew  it,  he  was  so  very  palpably  and  completely  in  love.  Over 
his  bed  in  his  tidy  quarters  hung  the  photograph  of  a  young 
lady,  who  was  known  to  be  the  young  lady;  which,  when  the 
regiment  individually  and  collectively  happened  to  see  it,  left  no 
doubt  in  its  mind  as  to  their  comrade's  taste.  It  was  evident  even 
from  that  badly  coloured  photograph  that  Miss  Madeline  Spenser 
had  the  makings  of  a  lovely  figure,  and  a  pair  of  wonderful  eyes. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  she  had  not  a  sixpence ;  and  as  our 
hero  had  but  very  few,  the  married  ladies  of  the  150th  used  fre- 
quently to  speculate  how  Mr.  Peritt  would  '  manage '  when  it 
came  to  matrimony. 

At  this  date  the  1 50th  Kegiment  was  quartered  in  Maritzburg, 
Natal,  but  its  term  of  foreign  service  had  expired,  and  it  expected 
to  be  ordered  home  immediately. 

One  morning  Bottles  had  been  out  buck  hunting  with  the 
scratch  pack  kept  by  the  garrison  at  Maritzburg.  The  run  had 
been  a  good  one,  and  after  a  seven  or  eight-mile  gallop  over  the 
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open  country  they  had  actually  killed  their  buck — a  beautiful 
Oribe.  This  was  a  thing  that  did  not  often  happen,  and  Bottles 
returned  filled  with  joy  and  pride  with  the  buck  fastened  behind 
his  saddle,  for  he  was  whip  to  the  pack.  The  hounds  had 
met  at  dawn,  and  it  was  nine  o'clock  or  so,  when,  as  he  was  riding 
hot  and  tired  up  the  shadiest  side  of  broad  and  dusty  Church 
Street,  a  gun  fired  at  the  Fort  beyond  Government  House  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  English  mail.  With  a  beaming  smile 
— for  to  him  the  English  mail  meant  one  if  not  two  letters  from 
Madeline,  and  possibly  the  glad  news  of  sailing  orders — he  pushed 
on  to  his  quarters,  tubbed  and  dressed,  and  then  went  to  the 
mess-house  for  breakfast,  expecting  to  find  the  letters  delivered. 
But  the  mail  was  a  heavy  one,  and  he  had  ample  time  to  have  his 
breakfast  and  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe  upon  the  pleasant  verandah 
under  the  shade  of  the  bamboos  and  camellia  bushes  before  the 
orderly  arrived  with  the  bag.  Bottles  at  once  went  into  the  room 
that  opened  on  to  the  verandah  and  stood  calmly  by,  not  being 
given  to  betraying  his  emotions,  while  the  mess  sergeant  slowly 
and  clumsily  sorted  the  letters.  At  last  he  got  his  packet — it  only 
consisted  of  some  newspapers  and  a  single  letter — and  went  away 
back  to  his  seat  on  the  verandah,  feeling  rather  disappointed,  for 
he  had  expected  to  hear  from  his  only  brother  as  well  as  his  lady- 
love. Having  relit  his  pipe — for  he  was  of  a  slow  and  deliberate 
mind,  and  it  rather  enhances  a  pleasure  to  defer  it  a  little — and 
settled  himself  in  the  big  chair  opposite  the  camellia  bush  just 
now  covered  with  sealing-wax-like  blooms,  he  opened  his  letter 
and  read — 

6  My  dear  George ' 

<  (rood  heavens ! '  he  thought  to  himself,  *  what  can  be  the 
matter  ?  she  always  calls  me  "  darling  Bottles  !  " 

4  My  dear  George,'  he  began  again,  <  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin  this  letter — I  can  scarcely  see  the  paper  for  crying,  and 
when  I  think  of  you  reading  it  out  in  that  horrid  country  it  makes 
me  cry  more  than  ever.  There  !  I  may  as  well  get  it  out  at  once, 
for  it  does  not  improve  by  keeping — it  is  all  over  between  you  and 
me,  my  dear,  dear  old  Bottles.' 

'  All  over ! '  he  gasped  to  himself. 

4 1  hardly  know  how  to  tell  the  miserable  story,'  went  on  the 
letter,  *  but  as  it  must  be  told  I  suppose  I  had  better  begin  at  the 
beginning.  A  month  ago  I  went  with  my  father  and  my  aunt  to 
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the  Hunt  Ball  at  Atherton,  and  there  I  met  Sir  Alfred  Croston,  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  who  danced  with  me  several  times.  I 
did  not  care  about  him  much,  but  he  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
and  when  I  got  home  aunt — you  know  her  nasty  way — congratu- 
lated me  on  my  conquest.  Well,  next  day  he  came  to  call,  and 
papa  asked  him  to  stop  to  dinner,  and  he  took  me  in,  and  before 
he  went  away  he  told  me  that  he  was  coming  to  stop  at  the 
"  George  "  Inn  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  lake.  After  that  he  came 
here  every  day,  and  whenever  I  went  out  walking  he  always  met  me, 
and  really  was  kind  and  nice.  At  last  one  day  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  and  I  was  very  angry  and  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  army,  who  was  in  South  Africa.  He  laughed, 
and  said  South  Africa  was  a  long  way  off,  and  I  hated  him  for  it. 
That  evening  papa  and  aunt  set  on  me — you  know  they  neither  of 
them  like  our  engagement — and  told  me  that  our  affair  was  per- 
fectly silly,  and  that  I  must  be  mad  to  refuse  such  an  offer.  And 
so  it  went  on,  for  he  would  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer ;  and  at 
last,  dear,  I  had  to  give  in,  for  they  gave  me  no  peace,  and  papa 
implored  me  to  consent  for  his  sake.  He  said  the  marriage  would 
be  the  making  of  him,  and  now  I  suppose  I  am  engaged  to  him. 
Dear,  dear  George,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  for  it  is  not  my  fault, 
and  I  suppose  after  all  we  could  not  have  got  married,  for  we  have 
so  little  money.  I  do  love  you,  but  I  can't  help  myself.  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  me,  or  marry  anybody  else — at  least,  not  just  at 
present — for  I  cannot  bear  to  think  about  it.  Write  to  me  and  tell 
me  you  won't  forget  me,  and  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me.  Do 
you  want  your  letters  back  ?  If  you  burn  mine  that  will  do. 
Goodbye,  dear !  If  you  only  knew  what  I  suffer  !  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  like  aunt  does  about  settlements  and  diamonds,  but  they 
can't  make  up  to  me  for  you.  Goodbye,  dear,  I  cannot  write  any 
more  because  my  head  aches  so.  '  Ever  yours, 

6  MADELINE  SPENSER.' 

When  George  Peritt,  alias  '  Bottles,'  had  finished  reading  and 
re-reading  this  letter,  he  folded  it  up  neatly  and  put  it,  after  his 
methodical  fashion,  into  his  pocket,  and  then  he  sat  and  stared  at 
the  red  camellia  blooms  before  him,  that  somehow  looked  as  in- 
distinct and  misty  as  though  they  were  fifty  yards  off  instead  of 
so  many  inches. 

'  It  is  a  great  blow,'  he  said  to  himself.  .'  Poor  Madeline  !  how 
she  must  suffer !  * 
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Then  he  rose  and  walked — rather  unsteadily,  for  he  felt  much 
upset — to  his  quarters,  and,  taking  a  sheet  of  not epaper,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  catch  the  outgoing  mail : — 

'  My  dear  Madeline, — I  have  got  your  letter  putting  an  end 
to  our  engagement.  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  myself  when  you 
must  have  so  much  to  suffer,  but  I  must  say  that  it  has  been,  and 
is,  a  great  blow  to  me.  I  have  loved  you  for  so  many  years,  ever 
since  we  were  babies,  I  think ;  it  does  seem  hard  to  lose  you  now 
after  all.  I  thought  that  when  we  got  home  I  might  get  the  adju- 
tancy of  a  militia  regiment,  and  that  we  might  have  been  married. 
I  think  we  might  have  managed  on  five  hundred  a  year,  though 
perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  expect  you  to  give  up  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  you  are  accustomed ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  when 
one  is  in  love  one  is  apt  to  be  selfish.  But  all  that  is  done  with 
now,  as,  of  course,  putting  everything  else  aside,  I  could  not  think 
of  standing  in  your  way  in  life.  I  love  you  much  too  well  for 
that,  dear  Madeline,  and  you  are  much  too  beautiful  and  delicate 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  subaltern  with  little  beside  his  pay.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  hope  you  will  be  happy.  I  don't  ask  you 
to  think  of  me  too  much,  as  that  might  make  you  less  so,  but 
perhaps  sometimes  when  you  are  quiet  you  will  spare  your  old 
lover  a  thought  or  two,  because  I  am  sure  nobody  could  care  for 
you  more  than  I  do.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  forget 
you  or  marry  anybody  else.  I  shall  do  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
I  must  close  this  now  to  catch  the  mail ;  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  anything  more  to  say.  It  is  a  hard  trial — very  ;  but  it  is  no  good 
being  weak  and  giving  way,  and  it  consoles  me  a  little  to  think 
that  you  are  "  bettering  yourself  "  as  the  servants  say.  Goodbye, 
dear  Madeline?  May  God  blees  you,  is  now  and  ever  my  earnest 
prayer. 

'J.  G.  PERITT.' 

Scarcely  was  this  letter  finished  and  hastily  despatched  when 
a  loud  voice  was  heard  calling,  '  Bottles,  Bottles,  my  boy,  come 
rejoice  with  me ;  the  orders  have  come — we  sail  in  a  fortnight ; ' 
followed  by  the  owner  of  the  voice,  another  subaltern,  and  our 
hero's  bosom  friend.  'Why,  you  don't  seem  very  elated,'  said  he 
of  the  voice,  noting  his  friend's  dejected  and  somewhat  dazed 
appearance. 

'No — that  is,  not  particularly.  So  you  sail  in  a  fortnight, 
do  you  ? ' 
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6  "  You  sail  ?  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  why,  we  all  sail,  of  course, 
from  the  colonel  down  to  the  drummer-boy.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  I — I  am  going  to  sail,  Jack,'  was  the 
hesitating  answer. 

'  Look  here,  old  fellow :  are  you  off  your  head,  or  have  you 
been  liquoring  up,  or  ^rhat  ?  ' 

'No — that  is,  I  don't  think  so;  certainly  not  the  first — the 
second,  I  mean.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

4 1  mean  that,  in  short,  I  am  sending  in  my  papers.  I  like 
this  climate — I,  in  short,  am  going  to  take  to  farming.' 

'  Sending  in  your  papers  !  Going  to  take  to  farming !  And 
in  this  Grod-forsaken  hole,  too !  You  must  be  screwed.' 

'  No,  indeed.     It  is  only  ten  o'clock.' 

4  And  how  about  getting  married,  and  the  girl  you  are  engaged 
to,  and  whom  you  were  looking  forward  so  much  to  seeing  ?  Is 
she  going  to  take  to  farming  ? ' 

Bottles  winced  visibly.  '  No,  you  see — in  short,  we  have  put 
an  end  to  that.  I  am  not  engaged  now.' 

4  Oh,  indeed,'  said  the  friend,  and  awkwardly  departed. 


PART  II. 

»  * 
*         *• 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  Bottles  sent  in  his  papers,  and 
in,  twelve  years  many  things  happen.  Amongst  them  it  had 
recently  happened  that  our  hero's  only  and  elder  brother  had, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  development  of  consumption  among  the 
expectant  heirs,  tumbled  into  a  baronetcy  and  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and  Bottles  himself  into  a  modest  but  to  him  most  ample 
fortune  of  as  many  hundreds.  When  the  news  reached  him  he 
was  captain  of  a  Cape  volunteer  corps  engaged  in  one  of  the 
numerous  Basuto  wars  in  the  Cape  Colony.  He  served  the  cam- 
paign out,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  entreaties  and 
a  natural  craving,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  to  see 
his  native  land,  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  England. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  next  scene  of  this  little  history 
opens,  not  upon  the  South  African  veldt,  or  in  a  whitewashed  house 
in  a  half-grown,  hobbledehoy  colonial  town,  but  in  a  set  of  the 
most  comfortable  chambers  in  the  Albany,  the  local  and  appro- 
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priate  habitation  of  the  bachelor  brother  aforesaid,  Sir  Eustace 
Peritt. 

In  a  very  comfortable  armchair  in  front  of  a  warm  fire  (for  the 
month  is  November)  sits  the  Bottles  of  old  days — bigger,  uglier, 
shyer  than  ever,  and  in  addition  disfigured  by  an  assegai  wound 
through  the  cheek.  Opposite  to  him,  and  peering  at  him  occa- 
sionally with  fond  curiosity  through  an  eyeglass,  is  his  brother, 
a  very  different  stamp  of  man.  Sir  Eustace  Peritt  is  a  well- 
preserved,  London-looking  gentleman,  of  apparently  any  age 
between  thirty  and  fifty.  His  eye  is  so  bright,  his  figure  so  well 
preserved,  that  to  judge  from  appearances  alone  you  would  put 
him  down  at  the  former  age.  But  when  you  came  to  know  him 
so  as  to  be  able  to  measure  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  reflecting  upon  the  good- 
natured  but  profound  cynicism  which  pleasantly  pervaded  his  talk 
as  absolutely  as  the  flavour  of  lemon  pervades  rum  punch,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  assign  his  natal  date  to  much  nearer  the 
commencement  of  the  century.  In  reality  he  was  forty,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  had  both  preserved  his  youthful  appearance  and 
gained  the  mellowness  of  his  experience  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
opportunities  of  life. 

*  Well,  my  dear  George,'  said  Sir  Eustace,  addressing  his 
brother — determined  to  take  this  occasion  of  meeting  after  so  long 
a  time  to  be  rid  of  the  nickname  c  Bottles,'  which  he  hated — c  I 
haven't  had  such  a  pleasure  for  years.' 

4  As — as  what  ?  ' 

*As  seeing  you  again,  of  course.  When  I  saw  you  on  the 
vessel  I  knew  you  at  once.  You  have  not  changed  at  all,  unless 
expansion  can  be  called  a  change.' 

6  Nor  have  you,  Eustace,  unless  contraction  can  be  called  a 
change.  Your  waist  used  to  be  bigger,  you  know.'  . 

'  Ah,  George,  I  drank  beer  in  those  days :  it  is  one  of  those 
things  I  have  lived  to  see  the  folly  of.     In  fact,  there  are  not 
many  things  I  have  not  lived  to  see  the  folly  of.' 
.   *  Except  living  itself,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

6  Exactly — except  living.  I  have  no  wish  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  poor  cousins,'  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  *  to  whose  con- 
siderate behaviour,  however,'  he  added,  brightening,  '  we  owe  our 
present  improved  position.'  Then  ca"me  a  pause. 

'  Fourteen  years  is  a  long  time,  George ;  you  must  have  had  a 
rough  time  of  it.' 
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'Yes,  pretty  rough.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  irregular 
service,  you  know.' 

6  And  never  got  anything  out  of  it,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yes ;  I  have  got  my  bread  and  butter,  which  was  all  I 
was  worth.' 

Sir  Eustace  looked  at  his  brother  doubtfully  through  his  eye- 
glass. '  You  are  modest,'  he  said ;  '  that  does  not  do.  You  must 
have  a  better  opinion  of  yourself  if  you  want  to  get  on  in  the 
world.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  get  on.  I  am  quite  content  to  earn  a  living, 
and  I  am  modest  because  I  have  seen  so  many  better  men  fare 
worse.' 

*  But  now  you  need  not  earn  a  living  any  more.     What  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?     Live  in  town  ?     I  can  set  you  going  in  a 
very  good  set.     You  will  be  quite  a  lion  with  that  hole  in  your 
cheek— -by  the  way,  you  must  tell  me  the  story  of  it.     And  then, 
you  see,  if  anything  happens  to  me  you  stand  in  for  the  title  and 
estates.     That  will  be  quite  enough  to  float  you.' 

Bottles  writhed  uneasily  in  his  chair.  '  Thank  you,  Eustace ; 
but  really  I  must  ask  you — in  short,  I  don't  want  to  be  floated  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  had  rather  go  back  to  South  Africa  and 
my  volunteer  corps.  I  had  indeed.  I  hate  strangers,  and  society, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  fit  for  it  like  you.' 

6  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do — get  married  and  live  in  the 
country  ? ' 

Bottles  coloured  a  little  through  his  sun-tanned  skin — a  fact 
that  did  not  escape  the  eyeglass  of  his  observant  brother.  '  No, 
I  am  not  going  to  get  married — certainly  not.' 

'By  the  way,'  said  Sir  Eustace  carelessly,  'I  saw  your  old 
flame,  Lady  Croston,  yesterday,  and  told  her  you  were  coming 
home.  She  makes  a  charming  widow.' 

*  What!'  ejaculated  his  brother,  slowly  raising  himself  out  of 
his  chair  in  his  astonishment.     '  Is  her  husband  dead  ?  ' 

6  Dead  ? — yes,  died  a  year  ago,  and  a  good  riddance  too.  He 
appointed  me  one  of  his  executors ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why, 
for  we  never  liked  each  other.  I  think  he  was  the  most  dis- 
agreeable fellow  I  ever  knew.  They  say  he  gave  his  wife  a 
roughish  time  of  it  occasionally.  Serve  her  right,  too.' 

<  Why  did  it  serve  her  right  ?  ' 

Sir  Eustace  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  When  a  heartless  girl 
jilts  the  fellow  she  is  engaged  to  in  order  to  sell  herself  to  an 
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elderly  beast,  I  think  she  deserves  all  she  gets.  This  one  did  not 
get  half  enough ;  indeed,  she  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it — better 
than  she  expected.' 

His  brother  sat  down  again  before  he  answered  in  a  rather 
constrained  voice,  4  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  hard  on  her, 
Eustace  ? ' 

4  Hard  on  her  ?  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Of  all  the  worthless 
women  that  I  know,  I  think  Madeline  Croston  is  the  most 
worthless.  Look  how  she  treated  you.' 

6  Eustace,'  broke  in  his  brother  almost  sharply,  *  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  of  her  like  that  to  me.  I  can't — 
in  short,  I  don't  like  it.' 

Sir  Eustace's  eyeglass  dropped  out  of  Sir  Eustace's  eye — he 
opened  it  so  wide  to  stare  at  his  brother.  '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,' 
he  ejaculated,  '  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  still  care  for  that 
woman  ? ' 

His  brother  twisted  his  great  form  about  uncomfortably  in  the 
low  chair  as  he  answered,  *  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  about  caring 
for  her,  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  such  things  about  her.' 

Sir  Eustace  whistled  softly.  *  I  am  sorry  if  I  offended  you, 
old  fellow,'  he  said.  '  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  still  a  sore  point 
with  you.  You  must  be  a  faithful  people  in  South  Africa.  Here 
the  "  holy  feelings  of  the  heart  "  are  shorter  lived.  We  wear  out 
several  generations  of  them  in  twelve  years.' 


PAKT  III. 

Bottles  did  not  go  to  bed  till  late  that  night.  Long  after 
Sir  Eustace — who,  always  careful  of  his  health,  never  stopped  up 
late  if  he  could  avoid  it — had  vanished,  yawning,  his  brother  sat 
smoking  pipe  after  pipe  and  thinking.  He  had  sat  many  times 
in  the  same  way  out  on  the  waggon-box  in  the  African  veldt,  or  up 
where  the  moonlight  turned  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi  into  a  rushing 
cataract  of  silver,  or  alone  in  his  tent  when  all  the  camp  was 
sleeping  round  him.  It  was  a  habit  of  this  queer,  silent  man  to 
sit  and  think  for  hours  at  night,  and  arose  to  a  great  extent  from 
an  incapacity  to  sleep,  that  was  the  weak  point  in  his  constitu- 
tion. And  as  for  his  meditations,  they  were  various,  but  mostly 
the  outcome  of  a  curious  speculative  side  to  his  nature,  which  he 
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never  revealed  to  the  outside  world.  Dreams  of  a  happiness  of 
which  his  hard  life  had  heretofore  given  him  no  glimpse ;  semi- 
mystical  religious  meditations  upon  the  great  unknown  around 
us ;  and  grand  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind, — all 
formed  part  of  them.  But  there  was  one  central  thought,  the  fixed 
star  of  his  mind,  round  which  all  the  others  continually  revolved, 
taking  their  light  and  colour  from  it,  and  that  was  the  thought 
of  Madeline  Croston,  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  once  been 
engaged.  Years  and  years  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  her  face, 
and  yet  it  was  always  present  to  him.  Beyond  the  occasional 
mention  of  her  name  in  some  society  paper — several  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  for  years  took  in  and  conscientiously  searched,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  it — he  had  never  even  till  this  evening  seen  it 
or  heard  it  spoken ;  and  yet  he  clung,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his 
strong,  deep  nature,  to  her  dear  memory.  That  she  had  left  him  to 
marry  another  man  weighed  as  nothing  in  the  balance  of  his  love. 
She  had  once  loved  him,  and  he  was  thereby  repaid  for  the  de- 
votion of  his  life.  He  had  no  ambitions.  Madeline  had  been  his 
great  ambition ;  and  when  that  had  fallen,  all  the  others  had  fallen 
with  ib,  even  to  the  dust.  He  simply  did  his  duty,  whatever  it 
might  be,  as  well  as  in  him  lay,  without  fear  of  blame  or  hope  of 
praise — shunning  men,  and  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  speaking 
to  a  woman;  content  to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  for  the  rest 
rendered  colourless  by  his  secret  and  pathetic  passion. 

And  now  it  appeared  that  Madeline  was  a  widow ;  which 
meant — and  his  heart  beat  fast  at  the  thought — that  she  was  a 
free  woman.  Madeline  was  a  free  woman,  and  he  was  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  her.  No  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  rolled 
between  them  now.  He  rose,  went  to  the  table,  and  consulted 
a  red  book  that  lay  on  it.  There  was  the  address — a  house  in 
Grrosvenor  Street.  Overcome  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  going  to  his  own  found  his  macintosh 
and  a  round  hat,  and  next  softly  left  the  house.  It  was  then  past 
two  in  the  morning,  pouring  with  rain,  and  blowing  hard.  He 
had  been  a  little  in  London  as  a  lad,  and  remembered  the  main 
thoroughfares ;  so  had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  up 
Piccadilly  till  he  came  to  Park  Lane,  into  which  the  red  book  told 
him  Grrosvenor  Street  opened.  But  to  find  Grrosvenor  Street 
itself  was  a  more  difficult  matter ;  and  at  such  a  time  on  such  a 
night  there  was  naturally  nobody  to  ask — least  of  all  a  policeman. 
At  last  he  found  it,  and  hurried  on  down  the  street  with  a 
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quickening  pulse.  What  he  was  hurrying  to  he  could  not  tell, 
but  that  over-mastering  impulse  forced  him  on  quicker  and  quicker 
yet.  Suddenly  he  halted,  and  examined  the  number  of  one  of  the 
houses  by  the  faint  and  struggling  light  from  the  nearest  lamp. 
It  was  her  house ;  there  was  nothing  between  them  but  a  few  feet 
of  space  and  fourteen  inches  of  brickwork.  He  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  looked  up  at  the  house,  but  could 
scarcely  make  it  out  through  the  driving  rain.  There  was  no  light 
in  the  house,  and  no  sign  of  life  about  the  street.  But  there  were 
both  light  and  life  in  the  heart  of  the  watcher.  All  the  pulses  of 
his  blood  were  astir,  keeping  time  with  the  commotion  of  his 
mind.  He  stood  there  in  the  shadow,  gazing  at  the  murky  house, 
heedless  of  the  bitter  wind  and  pelting  rain,  and  felt  his  life  and 
spirit  pass  out  of  his  control  into  an  unknown  dominion.  The  storm 
that  raged  around  him  was  nothing  to  the  convulsion  of  his  inner 
self  in  that  hour  of  madness,  which  was  yet  happiness.  But  as  it 
had  arisen  so  suddenly,  with  equal  swiftness  it  died  away,  and  left 
him  standing  there  with  a  chill  sense  of  his  folly  in  his  mind  and 
of  the  bitter  weather  in  his  body  ;  for  on  such  a  night  a  macintosh 
and  a  dress  coat  were  not  adapted  to  keep  the  most  ardent  lover 
warm.  He  shivered,  and,  turning,  made  his  way  back  to  the 
Albany,  feeling  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  and  his  midnight  ex- 
pedition, and  heartily  glad  that  no  one  knew  of  it  except  himself. 
On  the  following  day  Bottles — for  convenience'  sake  we  still 
call  him  by  his  old  nickname — had  to  see  a  lawyer  with  reference 
to  the  money  which  he  had  recently  come  into,  and  to  search  for 
a  box  which  had  gone  astray  aboard  the  steamer ;  also  to  buy  a  tall 
hat,  a  thing  he  had  not  worn  for  fourteen  years,  so  that  one  way 
and  another  it  was  half  past  four  before  he  got  back  to  the  Albany. 
Here  he  donned  the  new  hat,  which  did  not  fit  very  wellj  and  a 
new  black  coat  that  fitted  so  well  that  it  seemed  to  cut  into  his 
large  frame  in  every  possible  direction,  and  departed,  furiously 
struggling  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  also  new,  for  Grosvenor  Street. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  for  he  knew  the  road  this  time, 
brought  him  to  the  house.  Glancing  for  a  second  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood  on  the  previous  night,  he  walked  up  the  steps 
and  pulled  the  bell.  But  though  he  looked  bold  enough  out- 
wardly— indeed,  rather  imposing  than  otherwise — with  his  broad 
shoulders  and  the  great  scar  on  his  bronzed  face,  his  breast  was 
full  of  terrors.  However,  he  had  not  much  time  to  indulge  them, 
for  a  footman,  still  decked  in  the  trappings  of  vicarious  grief, 
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opened  the  door  with  the  most  startling  promptitude,  and  before 
he  knew  where  he  was  he  was  ushered  upstairs  into  a  small  but 
richly  furnished  room.  Madeline  was  not  in  the  room,  though  to 
judge  from  the  lace  handkerchief  lying  on  the  floor  by  a  low  chair, 
and  the  open  novel  on  a  little  wicker  table  alongside,  she  had  not 
left  it  long.  The  footman  departed,  saying,  in  a  magnificent 
undertone,  that  "  her  ladyship  "  should  be  informed,  and  left  our 
hero  to  enjoy  his  sensations.  Being  one  of  those  people  whom 
suspense  of  any  sort  makes  fidgety,  he  employed  himself  in  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  and  china,  even  going  so  far  as  to  walk  to  a 
pair  of  very  heavy  blue  velvet  curtains  that  apparently  communi- 
cated with  another  room,  and  peep  through  them  at  a  much 
larger  apartment,  of  which  the  furniture  was  done  up  in  ghostly 
looking  bags.  Ketreating  from  this  melancholy  sight,  he  finally 
took  up  a  position  on  the  hearthrug  and  waited.  Would  she  be 
angry  with  him  for  coming  ?  he  wondered.  Would  it  recall  things 
she  had  rather  forget  ?  But  perhaps  she  had  already  forgotten 
them — it  was  so  long  ago.  Would  she  be  very  much  changed  ? 
Perhaps  he  should  not  know  her.  Perhaps — but  here  he  hap- 
pened to  lift  his  eyes,  and  there,  standing  between  the  blue  velvet 
curtains,  was  Madeline,  now  a  woman  in  the  full  splendour  of  a 
remarkable  beauty,  and  showing  as  yet,  at  any  rate  in  that  dull 
November  twilight,  no  traces  of  her  years.  There  she  stood,  her 
large  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  wistful  curiosity, 
her  shapely  lips  just  parted  to  speak,  and  her  bosom  gently  heav- 
ing, as  though  with  trouble. 

Poor  Bottles !  one  look  was  enough.  There  was  no  chance 
now  of  his  attaining  the  blessed  haven  of  disillusionment.  In  five 
seconds  he  was  further  out  to  sea  than  ever.  When  she  knew  that 
he  had  seen  her  she  dropped  her  eyelids  a  little — he  saw  the  long 
curved  lashes  appear  against  her  cheek,  and  moved  forward. 

*  How  do  you  do  ? '  she  said  softly,  extending  her  slim  cool 
hand. 

He  took  the  hand  and  shook  it,  but  for  the  life  of  him  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  Not  one  of  the  little  speeches  he  had 
prepared  would  come  into  his  mind.  And  yet  the  desperate  ne- 
cessity of  saying  something  forced  itself  upon  him. 

6  How  do  you  do  ?  '  he  ejaculated  with  a  jerk.  '  It — it's  very 
cold,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

This  remark  was  such  an  utter  and  ludicrous  fiasco  that  Lady 
Croston  could  not  choose  but  laugh  a  little. 
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« I  see,'  she  said,  '  that  you  have  not  got  over  your  shyness 

yet.' 

*  It  is  a  long  while  since  we  met,'  he  blurted  out. 

4 1  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  was  her  simple  answer.  *  Now 
sit  down  and  talk  to  me ;  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Stop ;  before 
you  begin — how  very  curious  it  is!  Do  you  know  I  dreamed 
about  you  last  night — such  a  curious,  painful  dream.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  asleep  in  my  room — which  indeed  I  was — and  that  it  was 
blowing  a  gale  and  raining  in  torrents — which  I  believe  it  was  also, 
so  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  that.  But  now  comes 
the  odd  part.  I  dreamed  that  you  were  standing  out  in  the  rain 
and  wind  and  yet  looking  at  me  as  though  you  saw  me.  I  could 
not  see  your  face  because  you  were  in  the  dark,  but  I  knew  it  was 
you.  And  then  I  woke  up  with  a  start.  It  was  a  most  vivid 
dream ;  and  now  to-day  you  come  to  see  me,  after  all  these  years/ 

He  shifted  his  legs  uneasily.  Considering  the  facts  of  the 
case,  her  dream  frightened  him,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
But,  fortunately,  at  that  moment  the  impressive  footman  arrived 
with  the  tea-things  and  asked,  in  his  solemn  voice,  if  he  should 
light  the  lamps. 

6  No,'  said  Lady  Croston,  '  put  some  wood  on  the  fire.'  She 
knew  that  she  looked  her  very  best  in  those  half-lights. 

And  then,  when  she  had  given  him  his  tea,  delighting  him  by 
remembering  that  he  did  not  like  sugar,  she  fell  to  drawing  him 
out  about  the  wild  life  he  had  been  leading. 

4  By  the  way,'  she  said  presently, '  perhaps  you  can  tell  me — a 
few  days  ago  I  bought  a  book  for  my  boy ' — she  had  two  chil- 
dren— '  all  about  brave  deeds  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  in  it 
there  was  a  story  of  a  volunteer  officer  in  South  Africa  (the  name 
was  not  mentioned)  which  interested  me  very  much.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  it  ?  It  was  this  :  The  officer  was  in  command  of  a  fort 
containing  a  force  that  was  operating  against  a  native  chief,  and 
while  he  was  away  the  chief  sent  a  flag  of  truce  down  to  the  fort, 
which  was  fired  on  by  some  of  the  volunteers  in  the  fort,  because 
there  was  a  chief  among  the  truce  party  whom  they  had  a  spite 
against.  Just  afterwards  the  officer  returned,  and  was  very  angry 
that  such  a  thing  should  have  been  done  by  Englishmen,  whose 
duty  it  was,  he  said,  to  teach  all  the  world  what  honour  meant. 
And  now  comes  the  brave  part  of  the  story.  The  officer,  without 
saying  any  more,  and  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  men, 
who  knew  that  he  was  going  in  all  probability  to  a  death  by  tor- 
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ture,  for  he  was  so  brave  that  the  natives  had  set  a  great  price 
upon  him,  wishing  to  kill  him  and  make  his  body  into  medicine, 
which  they  thought  would  make  them  as  brave  as  he  was,  rode 
out  right  away  into  the  mountains  with  only  an  interpreter  and  a 
white  handkerchief,  till  he  came  to  the  chief's  stronghold.  And 
when  the  natives  saw  him  coming,  holding  up  his  white  handker- 
chief, they  did  not  fire  at  him  as  his  men  had  fired  at  them, 
because  they  were  so  astonished  at  his  bravery  that  they  thought 
that  he  must  be  mad  or  inspired,  and  he  came  straight  on  to  the 
walls  of  the  stronghold,  and  called  to  the  chief  and  begged  his 
pardon  for  what  had  happened,  and  then  rode  away  again  un- 
harmed. And  the  chief,  shortly  afterwards,  having  captured  some 
of  the  officer's  volunteers,  whom  he  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs  have  tortured  to  death,  sent  them  back  again  untouched, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  would  show  the  officer  that 
he  was  not  the  only  man  who  could  behave  "  like  a  gentleman." 
I  should  like  to  know  that  man.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? ' 

He  looked  uncomfortable,  as  well  he  might,  for  it  was  an  in- 
cident in  his  own  career ;  but  her  praise  and  enthusiasm  sent  a 
flush  of  pride  into  his  face. 

6 1  believe  it  was  some  fellow  in  the  Basuto  war,'  he  said,  pre- 
varicating with  peculiar  awkwardness. 

6  Oh,  then  it  is  a  true  story  ?  ' 

*  Yes — that  is,  it  is  partially  true.     There  was  nothing  heroic 
about  it.     It  was  a  necessary  act  if  our  honour  as  fair  opponents 
was  to  continue  to  be  worth  anything.' 

6  But  who  was  the  man  ?  '  she  asked,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  on 
him  suspiciously. 

*  The  man,'  he  stammered, '  oh — the  man — well,  in  short ' 

and  he  stopped. 

'  In  short,  George,'  she  put  in,  for  the  first  time  calling  him 
by  his  Christian  name,  *  the  man  was  you ;  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
you,  Greorge.' 

It  was  very  hateful  to  him  in  a  way,  for  he  loathed  that  kind 
of  personal  adulation,  even  from  her.  He  was  so  intensely  modest 
he  had  never  even  reported  the  incident  in  question ;  it  had  come 
out  in  some  roundabout  way.  And  yet  he  could  not  but  feel 
happy  that  she  had  found  him  out.  It  was  a  great  deal  to  him 
to  have  moved  her,  and  her  sparkling  eyes  and  heaving  bosom 
showed  that  she  was  somewhat  moved. 

He  looked  up  and  his  eyes  caught  hers  ;  the  room  was  nearly 
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dark  now,  but  the  bright  flame  from  the  wood  the  servant  had  put 
on  the  fire  played  upon  her  face.  His  eyes  caught  hers,  and  there 
was  a  look  in  them  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  even  if  he  had 
wished  to.  She  had  thrown  her  head  back  so  that  the  coronet  of 
glossy  hair  rested  upon  the  back  of  her  low  seat,  and  thus  could, 
without  strain,  look  straight  up  into  his  face.  He  had  risen,  and 
was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece.  A  slow,  sweet  smile  grew  upon 
the  perfect  face,  and  the  dark  eyes  became  soft  and  luminous  as 
though  they  shone  through  tears.  In  another  second  it  had 
ended,  as  she  thought  that  it  would  end,  and  had  intended  that 
it  should  end.  The  great  strong  man  was  down — yes,  down  on  his 
knees  before  her — one  trembling  hand  catching  at  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  and  the  other  clasping  her  tapering  fingers.  There  was  no 
hesitation  or  awkwardness  about  him  now,  the  greatness  of  his 
long-pent  passion  inspired  him,  and  he  told  her  all  without  let  or 
stop — all  that  he  had  suffered  for  her  sake  throughout  those  lonely 
years,  all  his  wretched  hopelessness,  keeping  nothing  back.  Much 
she  did  not  understand ;  such  a  passion  as  this  was  too  deep  to 
be  fathomed  by  her  shallow  lines ;  too  soaring  for  her  to  net  in 
her  world-straitened  imagination.  Once  or  twice  even  his  exalted 
notions  made  her  smile :  it  seemed  ridiculous,  knowing  the  world 
as  she  did,  that  any  man  should  think  thus  of  any  woman.  Nor 
when  at  length  he  had  finished  did  she  attempt  an  answer,  feel- 
ing that  her  strength  lay  in  silence,  for  she  had  a  poor  case.  At 
least,  the  only  argument  that  she  used  was  a  purely  feminine 
one,  but  perfectly  effective.  She  bent  her  beautiful  face  towards 
fcim,  and  he  kissed  it  again  and  again. 


PART  IY. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  experienced  by  Bottles  as  he  hurried 
back  to  the  Albany  to  dress  for  dinner — for  he  was  to  dine  with 
Ms  brother  at  one  of  his  clubs  that  night — was  so  extraordinary 
and  overwhelming  that  it  took  him,  figuratively  speaking,  off  his 
legs.  As  yet  his  mind,  so  long  accustomed  to  perpetual  mis- 
fortune in  this,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  could  not  quite 
;grasp  his  good  fortune.  That  he  should,  after  all,  have  won 
back  his  lost  Madeline  seemed  altogether  too  good  to  be  true. 
As  it  happened,  Sir  Eustace  had  asked  one  or  two  men  to  meet 
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him,  amongst  them  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  for  the  Colonies, 
who,  having  to  prepare  for  a  severe  cross-examination  in  the  House 
upon  South  African  affairs,  had  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of 
sucking  the  brains  of  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  expectant  Under-Secretary  was  destined  to  meet 
with  a  grievous  disappointment,  for  out  of  Bottles  came  no  good 
thing.  For  the  most  part  of  the  dinner  he  sat  silent,  only 
speaking  when  directly  addressed,  and  then  answering  so  much  at 
random  that  the  Under-Secretary  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sir  Eustace's  brother  was  either  a  fool  or  that  he  had  drunk 
too  much. 

Sir  Eustace  himself  saw  that  his  brother's  taciturnity  had 
spoilt  his  little  dinner,  and  his  temper  was  not  improved  thereby. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  dinners  spoiled,  and  felt  that, 
so  far  as  the  Under-Secretary  was  concerned,  he  had  put  himself 
into  a  false  position. 

*  My  dear  Greorge,'  he  said  afterwards,  in  a  tone  of  bland  exas- 
peration, when  they  had  got  back  to  the  Albany, '  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?     I  told  Atherleigh  that  you  would  be  able  to- 
post  him  up  thoroughly  about  all  this  Bechuana  mess,  and  he 
could  not  get  a  word  out  of  you.' 

His  brother  absently  filled  his  pipe  before  he  answered — 

*  The  Bechuanas  ?    Oh  yes,  I  know  all  about  them.     I  lived 
among  them  for  a  year.' 

'  Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  him  what  you  know  ?  Youi 
put  me  in  rather  a  false  position.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  Eustace,'  he  answered  humbly.  '  I  will  go- 
and  see  him  if  you  like,  and  explain  the  thing  to  him  to-morrow* 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.' 

Sir  Eustace  interrogated  him  with  a  look. 

*  I  was  thinking,'  he  went  on  slowly,  '  about  Mad ,  about 

Lady  Croston.' 

<0h!' 

6 1  went  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  and  I  think,  I  hope,  that — 
I  am  going  to  marry  her.' 

If  Bottles  expected  that  his  great  news  would  be  received  by 
his  elder  brother  as  such  news  ought  to  be  received — with  con- 
gratulatory rejoicing — he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

6  Good  heavens ! '  ejaculated  Sir  Eustace  shortly,  letting  his- 
eyeglass  drop. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that,  Eustace  ? '  Bottles  asked  uneasily. 
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4  Because — because,'  answered  his  brother  in  the  emphatic 
tone  which  was  his  equivalent  for  strong  language,  6  you  must  be 
mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.' 

<  Why  must  I  be  mad  ?  ' 

'  Because  you,  still  a  young  man,  with  all  your  life  before  you, 
•deliberately  propose  to  tie  yourself  up  to  a  middle-aged  and 
passee  woman — she  is  extremely  passee  by  daylight,  let  me  tell 
you — who  has  already  treated  you  like  a  dog,  and  is  burdened 
with  a  couple  of  children,  and  who,  if  she  marries  again,  will 
bring  you  very  little  except  her  luxurious  tastes.  But  I  expected 
this.  I  thought  she  would  try  and  catch  you  with  those  languish- 
ing black  eyes  of  hers.  You  are  not  the  first ;  I  know  her  of  old.' 

'  If,'  said  his  brother,  rising  in  dudgeon,  ( you  are  going  to 
abuse  Madeline  to  me,  I  think  I  had  better  say  good-night,  for 
we  shall  quarrel — which  I  would  not  do  for  anything.' 

Sir  Eustace  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Those  whom  the  gods 
wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad,'  he  muttered,  as  he  lit  his 
hand  candle.  '  This  is  what  comes  of  a  course  of  South  Africa.' 

But  Sir  Eustace  was  an  amenable  man.  His  favourite  motto 
was '  Live  and  let  live  ; '  and  having  given  the  matter  his  best  con- 
sideration during  the  lengthy  process  of  shaving  himself  on  the 
following  morning,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  reluctantly  enough 
it  must  be  owned,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  brother  meant  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fall 
in  with  his  views  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  bring 
the  thing  to  naught.  Sir  Eustace,  for  all  his  apparent  worldliness 
and  cynicism,  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  and  cherished  a  warm 
affection  for  his  awkward,  taciturn  brother.  He  also  cherished  a 
great  dislike  and  contempt  for  Lady  Croston,  whose  character  he 
thoroughly  understood.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  it  is  true, 
because  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  her  husband's 
will ;  and  since  he  had  come  into  the  baronetcy  it  had  struck  him 
that  she  had  developed  a  considerable  partiality  for  his  society. 
The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  his  brother  and  his  brother's  old 
flame  was  in  every  way  distasteful  to  him.  Madeline  would,  in 
the  first  place,  under  her  husband's  will,  bring,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  with  her  should  she  marry  again.  That  was 
one  objection.  Another,  and  still  more  forcible  one  from  Sir 
Eustace's  point  of  view,  was,  that  at  her  time  of  life  she  was  not 
likely  to  present  the  house  of  Peritt  with  an  heir.  Now,  Sir 
Eustace  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  marrying.  Matrimony 
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was,  he  considered,  no  doubt  an  excellent  institution,  and  one 
necessary  to  carrying  on  the  world  in  a  respectable  manner,  but 
it  was  not  one  with  which  he  was  anxious  to  identify  himself. 
Therefore,  if  his  brother  married  at  all,  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
that  the  union  should  bring  children  to  carry  on  the  title  and 
estates.  But  prominent  above  both  these  excellent  reasons  stood 
his  intense  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  lady.  Needs  must,  how- 
ever, when  the  devil  (by  whom  he  understood  Madeline)  drives. 
He  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  his  only  brother  and  presump- 
tive heir  because  he  chose  to  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  to  hi& 
taste.  So  he  shrugged  his  shoulders — having  finished  his  shaving 
and  his  reflection  together — and  determined  to  put  the  best  pos- 
sible face  on  his  disappointment. 

6  Well,  George,'  he  said  to  his  brother  at  breakfast,  '  so  you 
are  going  to  marry  Lady  Croston  ?  ' 

Bottles  looked  up  surprised.  '  Yes,  Eustace,'  he  answered,  *  if 
she  will  marry  me.' 

Sir  Eustace  glanced  at  him.  <  I  thought  the  affair  was  settled^'' 
he  said. 

Bottles  rubbed  his  big  nose  reflectively  as  he  answered,  *  Wellr 
no.  I  don't  think  that  marriage  was  mentioned.  But  I  suppose 
she  means  to  marry  me.  In  short,  I  don't  see  how  she  could 
mean  anything  else.' 

Sir  Eustace  breathed  more  freely,  guessing  what  had  taken 
place.  So  there  was  as  yet  no  actual  engagement. 

*  When  are  you  going  to  see  her  again  ?  ' 

6  To-morrow.     She  is  engaged  all  to-day.' 

His  brother  took  out  a  pocket-book  and  consulted  it.  *  Then  I 
am  more  fortunate  than  you  are,'  he  said ;  *  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Lady  Croston  this  evening  after  dinner.  Don't  look  jealous, 
old  fellow,  it  is  only  about  some  executor's  business.  I  think  I 
told  you  that  I  am  one  of  her  husband's  executors,  blessings  on 
his  memory.  She  is  a  peculiar  woman,  your  inamorata,  and 
swears  that  she  won't  trust  her  lawyer,  so  I  have  to  do  all  the 
dirty  work  myself,  worse  luck.  You  had  better  come  too.' 

'  Sha'n't  I  be  in  the  way  ? '  asked  Bottles  doubtfully,  strug- 
gling feebly  against  the  bribe. 

6  It  is  evident,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  cannot  be  de  trop.  I 
shall  present  my  papers  for  signature  and  vanish.  You  ought  to 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  giving  you  such  a  chance.  We  will 
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consider  that  settled.     We  will  dine  together,  and  go  round  to 
Grosvenor  Street  afterwards.' 

Bottles  agreed.  Could  he  have  seen  the  little  scheme  that 
was  dawning  in  his  brother's  brain,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
assented  so  readily. 

When  her  old  lover  went  reluctantly  away  to  dress  for  dinner 
on  the  previous  day,  Madeline  Croston  sat  down  to  have  a 
good  think,  and  the  result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  had 
been  very  pleasant  to  see  him,  and  his  passionate  declaration  of 
enduring  love  thrilled  her  through  and  through,  and  even  woke 
an  echo  in  her  own  breast.  It  made  her  proud  to  think  that  this 
man,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness  and  awkwardness,  was  yet, 
her  instinct  told  her,  worth  half  a  dozen  smart  London  young  men, 
still  loved  her  and  had  never  ceased  to  love  her.  Poor  Bottles  !  she 
had  been  very  fond  of  him  once.  They  had  grown  up  together, 
and  it  really  gave  her  a  cruel  time  when  a  sense  of  what  she  owed 
to  herself  and  her  family  had  forced  her  to  discard  him.  She  re- 
membered, as  she  sat  there  this  evening,  how  at  the  time  she  had 
wondered  if  it  was  worth  it — if  life  would  not  be  brighter  and  happier 
if  she  made  up  her  mind  to  fight  through  it  by  her  honest  lover's 
side.  Well,  she  could  answer  that  question  now.  It  had  been  well 
worth  it.  She  had  not  liked  her  husband,  it  is  true ;  but  on  the 
whole  she  had  had  a  good  time  and  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
power  that  money  brings.  The  wisdom  of  her  later  days  had  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  her  youth.  As  regards  Bottles  himself, 
she  had  soon  got  over  that ;  for  years  she  had  scarcely  thought  of 
him,  till  Sir  Eustace  told  her  that  he  was  coming  home,  and  she 
had  that  curious  dream  about  him.  And  now  he  had  come  and 
made  love  to  her,  not  in  a  civilised,  philandering  sort  of  a 
way,  such  as  she  was  accustomed  to,  but  with  a  passion  and  a  fire 
and  an  utter  self-abandonment  which,  while  it  thrilled  her  nerves 
with  a  curious  sensation  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  not  unlike 
that  she  had  once  experienced  at  a  bull-fight  in  Spain  when  she 
saw  a  man  tossed,  was  yet  extremely  awkward  to  deal  with  and 
rather  alarming.  And  now  that  the  old  question  had  come  up 
again,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  She  had  sheered  him  off  the  ques- 
tion that  afternoon,  but  he  would  want  to  marry  her,  she  felt 
sure  of  that.  And  if  she  consented,  what  were  they  to  live  on  ? 
Her  own  jointure  would,  in  the  event  of  her  re-marriage,  be  cut 
down  to  a  thousand  a  year — she  had  four  now,  and  was  pinched 
on  that ;  and  as  for  Bottles,  she  knew  what  he  had — he  had  eight 
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hundred,  Sir  Eustace  had  told  her.  He  was  next  heir  to  the 
baronetcy,  it  was  true,  but  Sir  Eustace  looked  as  though  he  would 
live  for  ever,  and,  besides,  he  might  marry  after  all.  For  a  few 
minutes  Lady  Croston  contemplated  the  possibility  of  existing 
on  eighteen  hundred  a  year,  and  what  Chancery  would  give  her  as 
guardian  of  her  children  in  a  poky  house  somewhere  down  at  Ken- 
sington ;  but  she  soon  realised  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  done. 
*  Unless  Sir  Eustace  will  do  something  for  him,  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  cannot  get  married,'  she  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh. 
<  However,  I  need  not  tell  him  that  just  yet,  or  he  will  be  rush- 
ing back  to  South  Africa  or  something.' 


PART  Y. 

Sir  Eustace  and  his  brother  carried  out  their  programme. 
They  dined  together,  and  then  about  half  past  nine  they  drove 
round  to  Grrosvenor  Street,  and  were  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
by  the  solemn  footman,  who  informed  Sir  Eustace  that  her  lady- 
ship was  upstairs  in  the  nursery  and  had  left  a  message  for  him 
that  she  would  be  down  presently.  '  All  right ;  there  is  no  hurry,' 
said  Sir  Eustace  absently,  and  the  man  went  downstairs. 

Bottles,  being  nervous,  was  fidgeting  round  the  room  as 
usual,  and  his  brother,  being  very  much  at  ease,  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  staring  about  him.  Presently  his  glance 
lit  upon  the  blue  velvet  curtains  which  shut  off  the  room  they 
were  in  from  the  larger  saloon  that  had  not  been  used  since  Lady 
Croston's  widowhood,  and  an  idea  that  had  been  floating  about 
in  his  brain  suddenly  took  definite  shape  and  form.  He  was  a 
prompt  man,  and  in  another  second  he  had  acted  upon  it. 

'  Greorge,'  he  said  in  a  quick  low  voice,  '  listen  to  me,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  interrupt  for  a  minute.  You  know  that  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  your  marrying  Lady  Croston.  You  know  that 
I  think  her  worthless — no,  wait  a  minute,  don't  interrupt — I  am 
only  saying  what  I  think.  You  believe  in  her  ;  you  believe  that 
she  is  in  love  with  you  and  will  marry  you,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe  it,  have  you  not  ? ' 

Bottleg  nodded. 

6  Very  good.  Supposing  that  I  can  show  you  within  half  an 
hour  that  she  is  perfectly  ready  to  marry  somebody  else — myself, 
for  instance — would  you  still  believe  in  her  ?  ' 
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Bottles  turned  pale.     *  The  thing  is  impossible,'  he  said. 

*  That  is  not  the  question.     Would  you  still  believe  in  her, 
and  would  you  still  marry  her  ? ' 

'  Great  God  !  no.' 

'  Good.  Then  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you — and  it  will 
perhaps  give  you  some  idea  of  how  deeply  I  feel  in  the  matter :  I 
will  sacrifice  myself.' 

'  Sacrifice  yourself  ?  ' 

'Yes.  I  mean  that  I  will  this  very  evening  propose  to 
Madeline  Croston  under  your  nose,  and  I  bet  you  five  pounds  she 
accepts  me.' 

*  Impossible,'  said  Bottles  again.   *  Besides,  if  she  did  you  don't 
want  to  marry  her.' 

*  Marry  her !  no  indeed.     /  am  not  mad.     I  shall  have  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  best  I  can — always  supposing  my  view  of  the 
lady  is  correct.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  Bottles  with  a  gasp,  '  but  I  must  ask  you — 
in  short,  have  you  ever  been  on  affectionate  terms  with  Madeline  ?  ' 
'  Never,  on  my  honour.' 

*  And  yet  you  think  she  will  marry  you  if  you  ask  her,  even 
after  what  took  place  with  me  yesterday  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  do.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because,  my  boy,'  replied  Sir  Eustace,  with  a  cynical  smile, 
4  I  have  eight  thousand  a  year  and  you  have  eight  hundred — 
because  I  have  a  title  and  you  have  none.  That  you  may  happen 
to  be  the  better  fellow  of  the  two  will,  I  fear,  not  make  up  for 
these  deficiencies.' 

Bottles  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  waved  his  brother's  courtly 
little  compliment  away,  as  it  were,  and  turned  on  him  with  a  set 
white  face.  '  I  do  not  believe  you,  Eustace.  Do  you  understand 
^what  you  make  out  this  lady  to  be  when  you  say  that  she  could 
kiss  me  and  tell  me  that  she  loved  me — for  she  did  both  yesterday 
— and  promise  to  marry  you  to-day  ?  ' 

Sir  Eustace  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  think  that  the  lady 
in  question  has  done  something  like  that  before,  George.' 

'  That  was  years  ago  and  under  pressure.  Now,  Eustace,  you 
have  made  this  charge,  you  have  upset  my  faith  in  Madeline, 
whom  I  hope  to  marry ;  and  I  say  prove  it — prove  it  if  you  can. 
I  will  stake  my  life  you  cannot.' 

'  Don't  agitate  yourself,  my  dear  fellow  ;  and  as  to  betting,  I 
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would  not  risk  more  than  the  fiver.  Now  oblige  me  by  stepping 
behind  those  velvet  curtains — a  la  "  School  for  Scandal  " — and 
listening  in  perfect  silence  to  nay  conversation  with  Lady  Croston. 
She  does  not  know  that  you  are  here,  so  she  will  not  miss  you. 
You  can  escape  when  you  have  had  enough  of  it,  for  there  is  a 
door  through  on  to  the  landing,  and  as  we  came  up  I  noticed  that 
it  was  ajar ;  or  if  you  like  you  can  appear  from  between  the  curtains 
like  the  infuriated  husband  on  the  stage  and  play  whatever  role 
occasion  may  demand.  Keally  the  situation  has  a  laughable  side. 
I  should  enjoy  it  immensely  if  /  were  behind  the  curtain  too. 
Come,  in  you  go.' 

Bottles  hesitated.     *  I  can't  hide,'  he  said. 

6  Nonsense  ;  remember  how  much  depends  on  it.  All  is  fair 
in  love  or  war.  Quick ;  here  she  comes.' 

Bottles  got  flurried  and  yielded,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did.  In  another  second  he  was  in  the  darkened  room  behind  the 
curtains,  through  the  crack  in  which  he  could  command  the 
lighted  scene  before  him,  and  Sir  Eustace  was  back  at  his  place 
before  the  fire,  reflecting  that  in  his  ardour  to  extricate  his  brother 
from  what  he  considered  a  suicidal  engagement,  he  had  let  himself 
in  for  a  very  pretty  undertaking.  Suppose  she  accepted  him,  his 
brother  would  be  furious,  and  he  would  probably  have  to  go  abroad 
to  get  out  of  the  lady's  way ;  and  suppose  she  refused  him,  he 
would  look  a  fool. 

Meanwhile  the  sweep,  sweep  of  Madeline's  dress  as  she  passed 
down  the  stairs  was  drawing  nearer,  and  in  another  instant  she 
was  in  the  room.  She  was  beautifully  dressed  in  silver-grey  silk, 
plentifully  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  cut  square  back  and  front 
so  as  to  show  her  rounded  shoulders.  She  wore  no  ornaments, 
being  one  of  the  few  women  who  are  able  to  dispense  with  them, 
unless  indeed  a  red  camellia  pinned  in  the  front  of  her  dress  can 
be  called  an  ornament.  Bottles,  shivering  with  shame  and  doubt 
behind  his  curtain,  marked  that  red  camellia,  and  wondered  what 
it  reminded  him  of.  Then  in  a  flash  it  all  came  back,  the  scene 
of  years  and  years  ago — the  verandah  in  far-away  Natal,  with  him- 
self sitting  on  it,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  and  staring  with  all 
his  eyes  at  the  camellia  bush  covered  with  bloom  before  him.  It 
seemed  a  bad  omen  to  him  that  camellia  in  Madeline's  bosom. 
Next  second  she  was  speaking. 

'  Oh,  Sir  Eustace,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies.  You  must 
have  been  here  for  quite  ten  minutes,  for  I  heard  the  front  door 
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bang  when  you  came.  But  my  poor  little  girl  Effie  is  ill  with  a 
sore  throat  which  has  made  her  feverish,  and  she  absolutely  refused 
to  go  to  sleep  unless  she  had  my  hand  to  hold.' 

4  Lucky  Effie,'  said  Sir  Ernest,  with  his  politest  bow ;  *  I  am 
sure  I  can  understand  her  preference.'  At  the  moment  he  was 
holding  Madeline's  hand  himself,  and  gave  emphasis  to  his  words 
by  communicating  the  gentlest  possible  pressure  to  it  as  he  dropped 
it.  But  she  knew  his  habits,  so  did  not  take  much  notice.  Com- 
parative strangers  when  Sir  Eustace  shook  hands  with  them  were 
sometimes  in  doubt  whether  he  was  going  to  propose  to  them  or 
make  a  remark  upon  the  weather.  Alas  !  it  had  always  been  the 
weather. 

6  I  come  as  a  man  of  business  besides,  and  men  of  business  are 
accustomed  to  be  kept  waiting.' 

'You  are  really  very  good,  Sir  Eustace,  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  my  affairs.' 

4  It  is  a  pleasure,  Lady  Croston.' 

'Ah,  Sir  Eustace,  you  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  that/ 
laughed  the  radiant  creature  at  his  side.  '  But  if  only  you  knew 
how  I  detest  lawyers,  and  what  you  spare  me  by  the  trouble  you 
take,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  grudge  me  your  time.' 

'  Do  not  talk  of  it,  Lady  Croston.  I  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  for  you ;  in  fact,'  and  he  dropped  his  voice  a  little,  '  there 
are  few  things  that  I  would  not  do  for  you,  Madeline? 

She  raised  her  delicate  eyebrows  till  they  looked  like  notes  of 
interrogation,  and  blushed  a  little.  This  was  quite  a  new  style 
for  Sir  Eustace.  Was  he  in  earnest  ?  she  wondered.  Impossible  ! 

*  And  now  for  business,'  he  went  on ;  '  not  that  there  is  much 
business ;  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  only  to  sign  this  document 
and  the  stock  can  be  transferred.' 

She  signed  the  document  which  he  had  brought  in  a  big 
envelope  almost  without  looking  at  it ;  she  was  thinking  of  Sir 
Eustace's  remark,  and  he  put  it  back  in  the  envelope.  '  Is  that 
all  the  business,  Sir  Eustace  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Yes ;  quite  all.  Now  I  suppose  that  as  I  have  done  my  duty 
I  had  better  go  away.' 

c  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  would ! '  groaned  Bottles  to  himself  behind 
the  curtain.  He  did  not  like  his  brother's  affectionate  little  ways 
or  Madeline's  tolerance  of  them. 

'  Indeed,  no ;  you  had  better  sit  down  and  talk  to  me — that  is,. 
if  you  have  got  nothing  pleasanter  to  do.' 
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We  can  guess  Sir  Eustace's  prompt  reply  and  Madeline's  smiling 
reception  of  the  compliment,  as  she  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair — 
the  same  low  chair  she  had  sat  in  the  day  before. 

'  Now  for  it,'  said  Sir  Eustace  to  himself.  '  I  wonder  how 
Oeorge  is  getting  on  behind  the  curtain  ?  ' 

'  My  brother  tells  me  that  he  came  to  see  you  yesterday,'  he 
began. 

6  Yes,'  she  answered,  smiling  again,  but  wondering  in  her 
heart  how  much  he  had  told  him. 

'  Do  you  find  him  much  changed  ? ' 

'  Not  much.' 

6  You  used  to  be  very  fond  of  each  other  once,  if  I  remember 
right  ? '  said  he. 

'  Yes,  once.' 

6 1  often  think  how  curious  it  is,'  went  on  Sir  Eustace  in  a 
reflective  tone,  '  to  watch  the  various  changes  time  brings  about, 
•especially  where  the  affections  are  concerned.  One  sees  children 
at  the  seaside  make  little  mounds  of  sand,  and  they  think,  if  they 
are  very  young  children,  that  they  will  find  them  there  to-morrow. 
But  they  reckon  without  their  tide.  To-morrow  the  sands  will  be 
swept  as  level  as  ever,  and  the  little  boys  will  have  to  begin 
again.  It  is  like  that  with  our  youthful  love  affairs,  is  it  not  ? 
The  tide  of  time  comes  up  and  sweeps  them  away,  fortunately  for 
ourselves.  Now  in  your  case,  for  instance,  it  is.  I  think,  a  happy 
thing  for  both  of  you  that  your  sandhouse  did  not  last.  Is  it  not  ?  ' 

Madeline  sighed  softly.     <  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  she  answered. 

Bottles,  behind  the  curtain,  rapidly  reviewed  the  past,  and 
came  to  a  different  conclusion. 

*  Well,  that  is  all  done  with,'  said  Sir  Eustace  cheerfully. 
Madeline  did  not  contradict  him ;  she  did  not  see  her  way  to 

doing  so  just  at  present. 
Then  came  a  pause. 

*  Madeline,'  said  Sir  Eustace  presently,  in  a  changed  voice,  '  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Indeed,  Sir  Eustace,'  she  answered,  lifting  her  eyebrows  again 
in  her  note  of  interrogation  manner,  '  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  It  is  this,  Madeline — I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.' 
The  blue  velvet  curtain  suddenly  gave  a  jump  as  though  it 

were  assisting  at  a  spiritualistic  seance. 

Sir  Eustace  looked  at  the  curtain  with  warning  in  his  eye. 
Madeline  saw  nothing. 
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<  Keally,  Sir  Eustace  ! ' 

'  I  dare  say  I  surprise  you,'  went  on  this  ardent  lover ;  '  my 
suit  may  seem  a  sudden  one,  but  really  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.' 

6  0  Lord,  what  a  lie  ! '  groaned  the  distracted  Bottles  to  himself- 

'  I  thought,  Sir  Eustace,'  murmured  Madeline  in  her  sweet 
low  voice,  '  that  you  told  me  not  very  long  ago  that  you  never 
meant  to  marry.' 

'  Nor  did  I,  Madeline,  because  I  thought  that  there  was  na 
chance  of  my  marrying  you '  ('which  I  am  sure  I  hope  there  isn't,*" 
he  added  to  himself). 

*  But — but,  Madeline,  I  love  you.'  (e  Heaven  forgive  me  for 
that ! ')  '  Listen  to  me,  Madeline,  before  you  answer,'  and  he  drew 
his  chair  closer  to  her  own.  '  I  feel  the  loneliness  of  my  position,, 
and  I  want  to  get  married.  I  think  that  we  should  suit  each 
other  very  well.  At  our  age,  now  that  our  youth  is  past '  (he  could 
not  resist  this  dig,  at  which  Madeline  winced),  '  probably  neither 
of  us  would  wish  to  marry  anybody  much  our  junior.  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  lately,  Madeline,  of  seeing  the  beauties  of 
your  character,  and  to  the  beauties  of  your  person  no  man  could 
be  blind.  I  can  offer  you  a  good  position,  a  good  fortune,  and 
myself,  such  as  I  am.  Will  you  take  me  ?  '  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  hers  and  gazed  earnestly  into  her  eyes. 

'  Keally,  Sir  Eustace,'  she  murmured,  '  this  is  so  very  sudden/ 

'  Yes,  Madeline,  I  know  it  is.  I  have  no  right  to  take  you  by 
storm  in  this  way,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  my  precipitancy 
to  weigh  against  me.  Take  a  little  time  to  think  it  over — a  week 
say '  (*  by  which  time,'  he  reflected,  '  I  hope  to  be  in  Algiers '). 
Only,  if  you  can,  Madeline,  tell  me  that  I  may  hope.' 

She  made  no  answer,  but,  letting  her  hands  fall  idly  in  her  lap,, 
looked  straight  before  her,  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy, 
and  her  mind  amply  occupied  in  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  situation.  Then  Sir  Eustace  took  heart  of  grace,  and,  bending 
down,  he  kissed  the  Madonna-like  face.  Still  there  was  no  response.. 
Only  she  gently  pushed  him  from  her. 

Bottles  waited  to  see  no  more.  With  set  teeth  and  flaming 
eyes  he  crept,  a  broken  man,  through  the  door  that  led  into  the 
landing,  crept  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  hall.  On  the  pegs 
were  his  hat  and  coat ;  he  took  them  and  passed  into  the  street. 

'  I  have  done  a  disgraceful  thing,'  he  thought,  ( and  I  have 
paid  for  it.' 

Softly  as  the  door  closed  Sir  Eustace  heard  it ;  and  then  he  too 
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left  the  room,  murmuring,  '  I  shall  come  for  my  answer,  Made- 
line.' 

But  when  he  reached  the  street  his  brother  was  gone. 


PAET   VI. 

Sir  Eustace  did  not  go  straight  back  to  the  Albany,  but,  calling 
a  hansom,  drove  down  to  his  club. 

'  Well,'  he  thought  to  himself,  '  I  have  played  a  good  many 
curious  parts  in  my  time,  but  I  never  had  to  do  with  anything 
like  this  before.  I  only  hope  George  is  not  much  cut  up.  His 
eyes  ought  to  be  opened  now.  What  a  woman — '  but  we  will  not 
repeat  Sir  Eustace's  comments  upon  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
nominally  half  engaged. 

At  the  club  Sir  Eustace  met  his  friend  the  Under-Secretary, 
who  had  just  escaped  from  the  House.  Thanks  to  information 
furnished  to  him  that  morning  by  Bottles,  who  had  been  despatched 
by  Sir  Eustace,  in  a  penitent  mood,  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  see 
him,  he  had  just  succeeded  in  confusing,  if  not  absolutely  de- 
feating, the  impertinent  people  who  '  wanted  to  know.'  Accord- 
ingly he  was  jubilant,  and  greeted  Sir  Eustace  with  enthusiasm, 
and  they  sat  talking  together  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Then  Sir  Eustace,  being,  as  has  been  said,  of  early  habits, 
made  his  way  home. 

In  his  sitting-room  he  found  his  brother  smoking  and  con- 
templating the  fire. 

6  Hullo,  old  fellow ! '  he  said,  '  I  wish  you  had  come  to  the  club 
with  me.  Atherleigh  was  there,  and  is  delighted  with  you. 
What  you  told  him  this  morning  enabled  him  to  smash  up  his 
enemies,  and  as  the  smashing  has  lately  been  rather  the  other 
way  he  is  jubilant.  He  wants  you  to  go  and  see  him  again  to- 
morrow. Oh,  by  the  way,  you  effected  your  escape  all  right.  I 
only  hope  I  may  be  as  lucky.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
lady-love  now  ? ' 

4 1  think,'  said  Bottles  slowly — £  in  short,  I  had  rather  not  say 
what  I  do  think.' 

6  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  marry  her  now,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

6  No,  I  shall  not  marry  her.' 

'  That  is  all  right ;  but  I  expect  that  it  will  take  me  all  I  know 
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to  get  clear  of  her.  However,  there  are  some  occasions  in  life 
•when  one  is  bound  to  sacrifice  one's  own  convenience,  and  this 
was  one  of  them.  And  after  all  she  is  really  very  pretty  in  the 
evening,  so  it  might  have  been  worse.' 

Bottles  winced,  and  Sir  Eustace  took  a  cigarette. 

*  By  the  way,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  as  he  settled  himself  in  his 
chair  again,  '  I  hope  you  are  not  put  out  with  me  over  this. 
Believe  me,  you  have  no  cause  to  be  jealous ;  she  does  not  care  a 
farthing  about  me,  it  is  only  the  title  and  the  money.  If  a  fellow 
who  was  a  lord  and  had  a  thousand  a  year  more  proposed  to  her 
to-morrow  she  would  chuck  me  up  and  take  him.' 

'  No ;  I  am  not  angry  with  you,'  said  Bottles  :  *  you  meant 
kindly,  but  I  am  angry  with  myself.  It  was  not  honourable  to — 
in  short,  play  the  spy  upon  a  woman's  weakness.' 

6  You  are  very  scrupulous,'  yawned  Sir  Eustace ;  '  all  means 
are  fair  to  catch  a  snake.  Dear  me,  I  nearly  exploded  once  or 
twice-:  it  was  better  than  (yawn)  any  (yawn)  play,'  and  Sir 
Eustace  went  to  sleep. 

Bottles  sat  still  and  stared  at  the  fire. 

Presently  his  brother  woke  up  with  a  start.  *  Oh,  you  are 
there,  are  you,  Bottles  ? '  (it  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  him 
by  that  name  since  his  return).  '  Odd  thing ;  but  do  you  know  I 
was  dreaming  that  we  were  boys  again,  and  trout-fishing  in  the 
Cantlebrook  stream.  I  dreamt  that  I  hooked  a  big  fish,  and  you 
were  so  excited  that  you  jumped  right  into  the  river  after  it — you 
did  once,  you  remember — and  the  river  swept  you  away  and  left 
me  on  the  bank :  most  unpleasant  dream.  Well,  good-night, 
old  boy.  I  vote  we  go  down  and  have  some  trout-fishing  together 
in  the  spring.  Grod  bless  you ! ' 

'  Grood-night,'  said  Bottles,  gazing  affectionately  after  his 
brother's  departing  form. 

Then  he  too  got  up  and  went  to  his  bedroom.  On  a  little 
table  stood  a  battered  old  tin  despatch-box — the  companion  of  all 
his  wanderings.  He  opened  it  and  took  from  it  first  a  little  bottle 
of  chloral. 

4 Ah,'  he  said,  'I  shall  want  you  if  I  am  to  sleep  again.' 
Putting  the  bottle  down,  he  extracted  from  a  dirty  envelope  one 
or  two  letters  and  a  faded  photograph.  It  was  the  same  that  used 
to  hang  over  his  bed  in  his  quarters  in  Maritzburg.  These  he  de- 
stroyed, tearing  them  into  small  bits  with  his  strong  brown  fingers. 

Then  he  shut  the  box  and  sat  down  at  the  little  deal  table  to 
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think,  opening  the  sluice-gates  of  his  mind  and  letting  the  sea  of 
misery  flow  in,  as  it  were. 

This,  then,  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  forgiven  and  loved 
and  honoured  for  all  these  years.  This  was  the  end  and  the 
reward  of  all  his  devotion  and  of  all  his  hopes.  And  he  smiled 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  pain  and  self-contempt. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Gro  back  to  South  Africa  ?  He  had  not 
the  heart  for  it.  Live  here  ?  He  could  not.  His  existence  had 
been  wasted.  He  had  lost  his  delusion — the  beautiful  delusion 
of  his  life — and  he  felt  as  though  it  would  drive  him  mad,  as  the 
man  whose  shadow  left  him  went  mad. 

He  got  up,  opened  the  window,  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  clear 
frosty  night,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly.  For  some  while  he 
stood  looking  at  them,  and  then  he  undressed  himself.  Generally, 
for  he  was  different  from  most  men,  he  said  his  prayers.  For 
years,  indeed,  he  had  not  missed  doing  so,  any  more  than  he  had 
missed  praying  Providence  in  them  to  watch  over  and  bless  his 
beloved  Madeline.  But  to-night  he  said  no  prayers.  He  could 
not  pray.  The  three  angels,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  whose 
whisperings  had  heretofore  been  ever  in  his  ears,  had  taken  wing 
and  left  him  as  he  played  the  eavesdropper  behind  those  blue 
velvet  curtains. 

So  he  swallowed  his  sleeping-draught  and  laid  himself  down 
to  rest. 


When  Madeline  Croston  heard  the  news  at  a  dinner-party  on 
the  following  evening,  she  was  much  shocked,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  home  early.  To  this  day  she  tells  the  story  as  a 
frightful  warning  against  the  careless  use  of  chloral. 
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AUTHOR  OF  'KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A    ROUGH     JOURNEY. 

THE  four  greys  were  fresh  horses,  in  good  condition  and  with  a 
light  load  behind  them,  so,  notwithstanding  the  bad  condition  of 
the  tracks  which  they  call  roads  in  South  Africa,  John  made  good 
progress. 

By  eleven  o'clock  that  day  he  had  reached  Standerton,  a  little 
town  upon  the  Vaal,  not  far  from  which  he  was  destined,  had  he 
but  known  it,  to  meet  with  a  sufficiently  striking  experience.  Here 
he  obtained  confirmation  of  the  Bronker's  Spruit  disaster,  and 
listened  with  set  face  and  blazing  eyes  to  the  tale  of  treachery  and 
wholesale  massacre  which  was,  as  he  said,  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  civilised  war.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?-- 
a  little  square  of  neglected  l  graves  at  Bronker's  Spruit,  a  few  more 
widows,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  orphans.  England,  by  her  Govern- 
ment, answered  the  question  plainly — it  matters  very  little. 

At  Standerton  John  was  again  warned  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  his  way  through  the  Boers  at  Heidelberg, 
a  town  about  sixty  miles  from  Pretoria,  where  the  Triumvirate, 
Kriiger,  Pretorius,  and  Joubert,  had  proclaimed  the  Republic.  But 

1  This  word  is  used  advisedly.  About  a  year  ago  a  gentleman  whose  home  is 
in  the  Transvaal  wrote  to  ask  me  to  call  public  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  at  Bronker's  Spruit,  which  he  described  as  shocking.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  if  anything  has  since  been  done  to  amend  this  state  of 
things.— AUTHOE. 
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he  answered  as  before,  that  he  must  go  on  till  he  was  stopped, 
and  inspanning  his  horses  set  forward  again,  a  little  comforted  by 
the  news  that  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  who  was  hurrying  up  to 
rejoin  his  family,  had  passed  through  a  few  hours  before,  also 
intent  upon  running  the  blockade,  and  that  if  he  drove  fast  he 
might  overtake  him. 

On  he  went,  hour  after  hour,  over  the  great  deserted  plain, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  catching  up  the  Bishop.  About  forty 
miles  from  Standerton  he  saw  a  waggon  standing  by  the  roadside, 
and  halted  to  see  if  he  could  get  any  information  from  its  driver. 
But  on  investigation  it  became  clear  that  the  waggon  had  been 
looted  of  the  provisions  and  goods  with  which  it  was  loaded  and 
the  oxen  driven  off.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evidence  of  violence. 
Across  the  disselboom  of  the  waggon,  the  hands  still  clasping  a 
long  bamboo  whip,  as  though  he  had  been  trying  to  defend 
himself  with  it,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  native  driver.  His  face, 
John  noticed,  was  so  composed  and  peaceful,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  attitude  and  a  neat  little  blue  hole  in  the  forehead,  you 
might  have  thought  he  was  asleep  and  not  dead. 

At  sunset  John  outspanned  his  now  flagging  horses  by  the 
roadside,  and  gave  them  each  a  couple  of  bundles  of  forage  from 
the  store  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Whilst  they  were  eating 
it,  leaving  Mouti  to  keep  an  eye  to  them,  he  went  some  way  off 
and  sat  down  on  a  big  antheap  to  think.  It  was  a  wild  and 
melancholy  scene  that  stretched  away  before  and  behind  him. 
Miles  upon  miles  of  plain,  rolling  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  like  the  billows  of  a  frozen  sea,  only  broken,  far  along  the 
Heidelberg  road,  by  some  hills,  known  as  Kooi  Koppies.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Overhead  was  blazing  and  burning  one  of  those 
remarkable  sunsets  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  summer  in 
Africa.  The  sky  was  full  of  lowering  clouds,  and  the  sullen  orb  of 
the  setting  sun  had  stained  them  perfectly  blood-red.  Blood-red 
they  floated  through  the  ominous  sky,  and  blood-red  their  shadows 
lay  upon  the  grass.  Even  the  air  seemed  red.  It  looked  as 
though  earth  and  heaven  had  been  steeped  in  blood ;  and,  fresh 
as  John  was  from  the  sight  of  the  dead  driver,  his  ears  yet 
tingling  with  the  tale  of  Bronker's  Spruit,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  suggestive  sight  oppressed  him  seated  in  that 
lonely  waste,  with  no  company  except  the  .  melancholy  *  kakara- 
kakara '  of  an  old  black  koran  hidden  away  Fomewhere  in  the  grass. 
He  was  not  much  given  to  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  did  begin  to 
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wonder  whether  this  was  the  last  journey  of  all  the  many  he  had 
made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  if  a  Boer  bullet  was 
about  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  and  death  for  him. 

And  then  he  got  to  the  stage  of  depression  that  most  people 
have  made  acquaintance  with  at  one  time  or  another,  when  one 
begins  to  ask,  '  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Why  were  we  born  ?  What 
good  do  we  do  here  ?  Why  should  we  be  (as  the  majority  of  man- 
kind doubtless  are)  mere  animals  laden  up  with  sorrows  till  at  last 
our  poor  backs  break  ?  Is  God  powerful  or  powerless  ?  If  powerful, 
why  did  he  not  let  us  sleep  in  peace,  without  setting  us  here  to 
taste  of  every  pain  and  mortification,  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  grief,  and  then  to  perish  miserably  ?  '  Old  questions  these, 
which  the  cheerful  critic  justly  condemns  as  morbid  and  futile,  and 
.  not  to  be  dangled  before  a  merry  world  of  make-believe.  And 
perhaps  they  are  right.  It  is  better  to  play  at  marbles  on  a 
sepulchre  than  to  lift  the  lid  and  peep  inside.  But,  for  all  that, 
they  will  arise  when  we  sit  alone  at  even  in  our  individual  wilder- 
nesses, surrounded,  perhaps,  by  mementoes  of  our  broken  hopes 
and  tokens  of  our  beloved  dead,  strewn  about  us  like  the  bleaching 
bones  of  the  wild  game  on  the  veldt,  and  in  spirit  watch  the  red 
sun  of  our  existence  sinking  towards  the  vapoury  horizon.  They 
will  come  even  to  the  sanguine  successful  man,  One  cannot  always 
play  at  marbles ;  the  lid  of  the  sepulchre  will  sometimes  slip  aside 
of  itself,  and  we  cannot  help  seeing.  Of  course,  however,  it  depends 
upon  the  disposition.  Some  people  can,  metaphorically,  smoke 
cigarettes  and  make  puns  by  the  death-beds  of  their  dearest 
friends,  or  even  on  their  own.  One  should  pray  for  a  disposition 
like  that — it  makes  the  world  so  much  pleasanter. 

By  the  time  that  the  horses  had  done  their  forage  and  Mouti 
had  forced  the  bits  into  their  reluctant  mouths,  the  angry  splendour 
of  the  sunset  had  faded,  and  the  quiet  night  was  falling  over  the 
glowing  veldt  like  a  pall  on  one  scarce  dead.  There  was, 
fortunately  for  the  travellers,  a  bright  half-moon,  and  by  its  light 
John  managed  to  direct  the  cart  over  many  a  weary  mile.  On  he 
went  for  hour  after  hour,  keeping  his  tired  horses  to  the  collar  as 
best  he  could,  till  at  last,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  saw  the  lights 
of  Heidelberg  before  him,  and  knew  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  no  his  journey  was  at  an  end  would  speedily  be  decided  for  him. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  and  take  his 
chance  of  slipping  through.  Presently  he  crossed  a  little  stream, 
and  made  out  the  shape  of  a  cart  just  ahead,  around  which  men 
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and  a  couple  of  lanterns  were  moving.  No  doubt,  he  thought  to 
himself,  it  was  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  stopped  by  the  Boers. 
He  was  quite  close  to  the  cart  when  it  moved  on,  and  in  another 
second  he  was  greeted  by  the  rough  challenge  of  a  sentry,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  cold  gleam  of  a  rifle  barrel. 

'  Wie  da  ?  '  [Who's  there  ?] 

6  Friend ! '  he  answered  cheerfully,  though  feeling  far  from 
cheerful. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  sentry  called  to  another 
man,  who  came  up  yawning,  and  saying  something  in  Dutch. 
Straining  his  ears  he  caught  the  words,  *  Bishop's  man,'  and  this 
gave  him  an  idea. 

4  Who  are  you,  Englishman  ? '  asked  the  second  man  gruffly, 
holding  up  a  lantern  to  look  at  John,  and  speaking  in  English. 

6 1  am  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  sir,'  he  answered  mildly,  trying 
desperately  to  look  like  an  unoffending  clergyman,  <  and  I  want 
to  get  on  to  Pretoria  with  him.' 

The  man  with  the  lantern  inspected  him  closely.  Fortunately 
he  had  on  a  dark  coat  and  a  clerical-looking  black  felt  hat :  the 
same  that  Frank  Muller  had  put  a  bullet  through. 

'  He  is  a  preacher  fast  enough,'  said  the  one  man  to  the  other. 
*  Look,  he  is  dressed  like  an  old  crow !  What  did  "  Om  "  Kriiger's 
pass  say,  Jan?  Was  it  two  carts  or  one  that  we  were  to  let 
through  ?  I  think  that  it  was  one.' 

The  other  man  scratched  his  head  : — 

*  I  think  it  was  two,'  he  said.  He  did  not  like  to  confess  to 
his  comrade  that  he  could  not  read.  '  No,  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
two.' 

1  Perhaps  we  had  better  send  up  to  Om  Kriiger  and  ask  ?  ' 
suggested  the  first  man. 

'  Om  Kriiger  will  be  in  bed,  and  he  puts  up  his  quills  like 
a  porcupine  if  one  wakes  him,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Then  let  us  keep  the  damned  preaching  Englishman  till  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Pray  let  me  go  on,  gentlemen,'  said  John,  still  in  his  mildest 
voice.  '  I  am  wanted  to  preach  the  word  at  Pretoria,  and  to  watch 
by  the  wounded  and  dying.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  first  man,  '  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of 
wounded  and  dying  there.  They  will  all  be  like  the  rooibaatjes 
at  Bronker's  Spruit.  Lord,  what  a  sight  that  was !  But,  they 
will  get  the  Bishop,  so  they  won't  want  you.  You  can  stop  and 
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look  after  our  wounded,  if  the  rooibaatjes  manage  to  hit  any  of 
us.'     And  he  beckoned  to  him  to  come  out  of  the  cart. 

*  Hullo ! '  said  the  other  man,  « here  is  a  bag  of  mealies.     We 
will  commandeer  that,  anyhow.'     And  he  took  his  knife  and  cut 
the  line  with  which  the  sack  was  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  cart, 
so  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.     '  That  will  feed  our  horses  for  a 
week,'  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  in  which  the  other  man  joined.     It 
was  pleasant  to  become  so  easily  possessed  of  an  unearned  incre- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of  mealies. 

'  Well,  are  we  to  let  the  old  crow  go  ?  '  said  the  first  man. 

*  If  we  don't  let  him  go  we  shall  have  to  take  him  up  to  head- 
quarters, and  I  want  to  go  to  sleep.'     And  he  yawned. 

6  Well,  let  him  go,'  answered  the  other.  '  I  think  you  are 
right.  The  pass  said  two  carts.  Be  off,  you  damned  preaching 
Englishman ! ' 

John  did  not  wait  for  any  more,  but  laid  the  whip  across  the 
horses'  backs  with  a  will. 

( I  hope  we  did  right,'  said  the  man  with  the  lantern  to  the 
other  as  the  cart  bumped  off.  '  I  am  not  sure  he  was  a  parson 
after  all.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  send  a  bullet  after  him.'  But 
his  companion,  who  was  very  sleepy,  gave  no  encouragement  to 
the  idea,  so  it  dropped. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Commandant  Frank  Muller — 
having  heard  that  his  enemy  John  Mel  was  on  his  way  up  with 
the  Cape  cart  and  four  grey  horses — ascertained  that  a  vehicle 
answering  to  that  description  had  been  allowed  to  pass  through 
Heidelberg  in  the  dead  of  night,  his  state  of  mind  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described. 

As  for  the  two  sentries,  he  had  them  tried  by  court-martial 
and  set  them  to  make  fortifications  for  the  rest  of  the  rebellion. 
They  can  neither  of  them  now  hear  the  name  of  a  clergyman 
mentioned  without  breaking  out  into  a  perfect  flood  of  blasphemy. 

Luckily  for  John,  although  he  had  been  delayed  for  five  minutes 
or  more,  he  managed  to  overtake  the  cart  in  which  he  presumed 
the  Bishop  was  ensconced.  His  lordship  had  been  providentially 
delayed  by  the  breaking  of  a  trace ;  otherwise,  it  is  clear  that  his 
self-nominated  chaplain  would  never  have  got  through  the  steep 
streets  of  Heidelberg  that  night.  The  whole  town  was  choked  up 
with  Boer  waggons,  full  now  of  sleeping  Boers.  Over  one  batch  of 
waggons  and  tents  John  made  out  the  Transvaal  flag  fluttering  idly 
in  the  night  breeze,  and  emblazoned  with  the  appropriate  emblem 
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of  an  ox-waggon  and  an  armed  Boer,  marking,  no  doubt,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Triumvirate.  Once  the  cart  ahead  of  him 
was  stopped  by  a  sentry,  and  some  conversation  ensued.  Then 
it  went  on  again ;  and  so  did  John,  unmolested.  It  was  weary 
work,  that  journey  through  Heidelberg,  and  full  of  terrors  for 
John,  who  every  moment  expected  to  be  stopped  and  dragged  cff 
ignominiously  to  gaol.  The  horses,  too,  were  dead  beat,  and  made 
frantic  attempts  to  turn  and  stop  at  every  house.  But,  somehow, 
they  got  through  the  little  place,  and  then  were  stopped  once 
more.  Again  the  first  cart  got  on  ahead,  but  this  time  John  was 
not  so  lucky. 

4  The  pass  said  one  cart,'  said  a  voice. 
'  Yah,  yah,  one  cart,'  answered  another. 

John  again  put  on  his  clerical  air  and  told  his  artless  tale ; 
but  neither  of  the  men  could  understand  English,  so  they  went 
to  a  waggon  that  was  standing  about  fifty  yards  away,  to  fetch 
somebody  who  could. 

6  Now,  Inkoos,'  whispered  the  Zulu  Mouti,  c  drive  on !  drive 
on!' 

John  took  the  hint,  and  lashed  the  horses  with  his  long  whip; 
while  Mouti,  bending  forward  over  the  splashboard,  thrashed  the 
wheelers  with  a  sjambock.  Off  went  the  team  in  a  spasmodic 
gallop,  and  had  covered  a  hundred  yards  of  ground  before  the 
two  sentries  realised  what  had  happened.  Then  they  began 
to  run  after  the  cart  shouting,  but  were  soon  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

John  and  Mouti  did  not  spare  the  whip,  but  pressed  on  up  the 
stony  hills  on  the  Pretoria  side  of  Heidelberg  without  a  halt. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  cart  ahead  of 
them,  which  was  evidently  more  freshly  horsed.  About  midnight, 
too,  the  moon  vanished  altogether,  and  they  had  to  creep  on  as 
best  they  could  through  the  darkness.  Indeed,  so  dark  was  it, 
that  Mouti  was  obliged  to  get  out  and  lead  the  exhausted  horses, 
one  of  which  would  now  and  again  fall  down,  and  have  to  be  cruelly 
flogged  before  it  would  rise.  Once,  too,  the  cart  very  nearly  up- 
set ;  and  on  another  occasion  was  within  an  inch  or  two  of  rolling 
down  a  precipice. 

This  went  on  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  John  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  wearied  beasts  a  yard  farther.  So, 
having  luckily  come  to  some  water  about  fifteen  miles  out  of 
Heidelberg,  he  halted,  and,  having  let  the  horses  drink,  gave 
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them  as  much  forage  as  they  could  eat.  One  lay  down  at  once, 
and  refused  to  touch  anything — a  sure  sign  of  great  exhaustion ; 
another  ate  lying  down ;  but  the  other  two  filled  themselves  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  Then  came  a  weary  wait  for  the  dawn.  Mouti 
slept  a  little,  but  John  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  eat  a  little  '  biltong '  [dried  game  flesh]  and  bread,  drink 
some  squareface  and  water,  and  then  sit  down  in  the  cart,  his  rifle 
between  his  knees,  and  wait  for  the  light.  At  last  it  came, 
lying  on  the  Eastern  sky  like  a  promise,  and  he  once  more 
fed  the  horses.  And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  animal 
that  would  not  eat  was  clearly  too  weak  to  pull,  so  the  harness 
had  to  be  altered,  and  the  three  sound  animals  harnessed  unicorn 
fashion,  while  the  sick  one  was  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  cart. 
Then  they  got  off  again. 

By  eleven  o'clock  they  reached  an  hotel,  or  wayside  house, 
known  as  Ferguson's,  and  situate  about  twenty  miles  from  Pre- 
toria. It  was  empty,  except  for  a  couple  of  cats  and  a  stray  dog. 
The  inhabitants  had  evidently  fled  from  the  Boers.  Here  John 
stabled  and  fed  his  horses,  giving  them  all  that  remained  of  the 
forage  ;  and  then,  once  more,  started  on  for  the  last  stage.  The 
road  was  dreadful ;  and  he  knew  that  the  country  must  be  full 
of  hostile  Boers,  but  fortunately  he  met  none.  It  took  him  four 
hours  to  get  over  the  twenty  miles  of  ground ;  but  it  was  not 
until  he  got  to  the  '  Poort,'  or  neck  running  down  into  Pretoria, 
that  he  saw  a  vestige  of  a  Boer.  Then  he  made  out  two  mounted 
men  riding  along  the  top  of  a  precipitous  stone-strewn  ridge, 
some  six  hundred  yards  or  so  from  him.  At  first  he  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  descend  it,  but  presently  they  changed  their 
minds  and  got  off  their  horses. 

While  he  was  still  wondering  what  this  might  portend,  he  saw 
a  puff  of  white  smoke  float  up  from  where  the  men  were,  and  then 
another.  Then  came  the  sharp  unmistakable  'ping'  of  a  bullet 
passing,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  within  some  three  feet  of  his 
head,  followed  by  a  second  'ping,'  and  a  cloud  of  dust  beneath  the 
belly  of  the  first  horse.  The  two  Boers  were  firing  at  him. 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  more  target  practice,  but,  thrashing 
the  horses  to  a  canter,  got  the  cart  round  a  projecting  bank 
before  they  could  load  and  fire  again.  After  that,  he  saw  no 
more  of  them. 

At  last  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Poort,  and  saw  the 
prettiest  of  the  South  African  towns,  with  its  red  and  white 
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houses,  its  tall  clumps  of  trees,  and  pink  lines  of  blooming  rose 
hedges  lying  on  the  plain  before  him,  all  set  in  the  green  veldt, 
and  made  beautiful  by  the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  sight.  He  knew  that  he  was  safe  now,  and 
let  his  tired  horses  walk  slowly  down  the  hillside  and  across  the 
bit  of  plain  beyond.  To  his  left  were  the  gaol  and  the  barrack- sheds, 
and  gathered  about  them  were  hundreds  of  waggons  and  tents, 
towards  which  he  drove.  Evidently  the  town  was  deserted  and 
its  inhabitants  in  laager.  When  he  got  within  half  a  mile  or  so, 
a  picket  of  mounted  men  came  riding  towards  him,  followed  by  a 
miscellaneous  crowd  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

'  Who  goes  there  ?  '  shouted  a  voice  in  honest  English. 

<  A  friend  who  is  uncommonly  glad  to  see  you,'  he  answered, 
with  that  feeble  jocosity  we  are  all  apt  to  indulge  in  when  a  great 
weight  is  at  length  lifted  from  our  nerves. 


CHAPTER    XYI. 

PRETORIA. 

JESS  did  not  have  a  very  happy  time  of  it  at  Pretoria  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Most  people  who  have  made  a  great 
moral  effort,  and  after  a  severe  mental  struggle  entered  on  the 
drear  path  of  self-sacrifice,  have  experienced  the  reaction  that  will 
follow  as  certainly  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  It  is  one  thing 
to  renounce  the  light,  to  stand  in  the  full  glow  of  the  setting 
beams  of  our  imperial  joy  and  chant  out  our  farewell,  and  quite 
another  to  live  alone  in  the  darkness.  For  a  little  while  memory 
may  support  us,  but  memory  grows  faint.  On  every  side  is  the 
thick,  cheerless  pall  and  the  stillness  through  which  no  sound 
comes.  We  are  alone,  quite  alone,  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  day,  unseeing  and  unseen.  More  especially  is  this  so  when 
our  dungeon  is  of  our  own  making,  and  we  ourselves  have  shot  its 
bolts.  There  is  a  natural  night  that  comes  to  all,  and  in  its  un- 
wavering course  swallows  every  hope  and  fear,  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  To  this  we  can  more  easily  resign  ourselves,  for  we  recognise 
the  universal  lot  and  bow  ourselves  beneath  the  all-effacing  hand. 
The  earth  does  not  pine  when  the  daylight  passes  from  its  peaks ; 
it  only  sleeps. 

But  Jess  had  buried  herself,  and  she  knew  it.     There  was  no 
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absolute  need  for  her  to  have  resigned  her  affection  to  her  sister's  ; 
she  had  done  so  of  her  own  will,  and  at  times  she  naturally  enough 
regretted  it.  Self-denial  is  a  stern -faced  angel.  If  only  we  hold 
him  fast  and  wrestle  with  him  long  enough  he  will  speak  us  soft 
words  of  happy  sound,  just  as,  if  we  wait  long  enough  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  stars  will  come  to  share  our  loneliness.  Still 
this  is  one  of  those  things  that  time  hides  from  us  and  only  reveals 
at  his  own  pleasure;  and,  so  far  as  Jess  was  concerned,  his  pleasure 
was  not  yet.  Outwardly,  however,  she  showed  no  sign  of  her  dis- 
tress and  of  the  passion  which  was  eating  at  her  heart.  She  was 
pale  and  silent,  it  is  true,  but  then  she  had  always  been  remarkable 
for  her  pallor  and  silence.  Only  she  gave  up  her  singing. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  on,  drearily  enough  for  the  poor  girl, 
who  was  doing  what  other  people  did — eating  and  drinking,  riding, 
and  going  to  parties  like  the  rest  of  the  Pretoria  world,  till  at  last 
she  began  to  think  that  she  had  better  be  going  home  again,  lest 
she  should  wear  out  her  welcome.  And  yet  she  dreaded  to  do  so, 
mindful  of  her  daily  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  temptation.  As 
to  what  was  going  on  at  Mooifontein  she  was  in  almost  complete 
ignorance.  Bessie  wrote  to  her,  of  course,  and  so  did  her  uncle 
once  or  twice,  but  they  did  not  tell  her  much  of  what  she  wanted 
to  know.  Bessie's  letters  were,  it  is  true,  full  of  allusions  to  what 
Captain  Niel  was  doing,  but  she  did  not  go  beyond  that.  Her 
reticence,  however,  told  her  observant  sister  more  than  her  words. 
Why  was  she  so  reticent  ?  No  doubt  because  things  still  hung  in 
the  balance.  And  then  she  would  think  of  what  it  all  meant  for 
her,  and  now  and  again  give  way  to  an  outburst  of  passionate 
jealousy  which  would  have  been  painful  enough  to  witness  if 
anybody  could  have  been  there  to  see  it. 

And  so  the  time  went  on  towards  Christmas,  for  Jess,  having 
been  warmly  pressed  to  do  so,  had  settled  to  stay  over  Christmas 
and  return  to  the  farm  with  the  new  year.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  in  the  town  about  the  Boers,  but  she  was  too 
much  preoccupied  with  her  own  affairs  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  public  mind  greatly  moved ;  they 
were  so  much  accustomed  to  Boer  scares  at  Pretoria,  and  hitherto 
they  had  invariably  ended  in  smoke.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  came  the  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  the  town  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  going  into  laager,  and,  anxious  as 
she  was  to  get  away,  Jess  could  see  no  hope  of  returning  to  the  farm 
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till  the  excitement  was  over.  Then,  a  day  or  two  later,  Conductor 
Egerton  came  limping  into  Pretoria  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
at  Bronker's  Spruit  with  the  colours  of  the  94th  Kegiment  tied 
round  his  middle,  and  such  a  tale  to  tell  that  the  blood  went  to 
her  heart  and  seemed  to  stagnate  there  as  she  listened  to  it. 

And  after  that  there  was  confusion  worse  confounded.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  town,  which  was  large,  straggling,  and 
incapable  of  defence,  was  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  being  ordered 
into  laager  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  city.  There  they 
were,  young  and  old,  sick  and  well,  delicate  women  and  little 
children,  all  crowded  together  in  the  open  under  the  cover  of  the 
fort,  with  nothing  but  canvas  tents,  waggons,  and  sheds  to  shelter 
them  from  the  fierce  summer  suns  and  rains.  Jess  had  to  share  a 
waggon  with  her  friend  and  her  friend's  sister  and  mother,  and  found 
it  rather  a  tight  fit  even  to  lie  down.  Sleep  with  all  the  noises  of 
the  camp  going  on  round  her  was  a  practical  impossibility. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  the  day  following  that  first 
miserable  night  in  the  laager  when,  by  the  last  mail  that  passed 
into  Pretoria,  she  got  Bessie's  letter,  announcing  her  engagement 
to  John.  She  took  her  letter  and  went  some  way  from  the  camp 
to  the  side  of  Signal  Hill,  where  she  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and,  finding  a  nook  shaded  in  by  mimosa-trees,  sat  down  and  broke 
the  envelope.  Before  she  had  got  to  the  foot  of  the  first  page  she 
saw  what  was  coming  and  set  her  teeth.  Then  she  read  the  long 
letter  through  from  beginning  to  end  without  flinching,  though 
the  words  of  affection  seemed  to  burn  her.  So  it  had  come  at 
last.  Well,  she  expected  it,  and  had  plotted  to  bring  it  about,  so 
really  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she  should  feel  dis- 
appointed. On  the  contrary,  she  ought  to  rejoice,  and  for  a  little 
while  she  really  did  rejoice  in  her  sister's  happiness.  It  made 
her  happy  to  think  that  Bessie,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  was  happy. 

And  yet  she  felt  angry  with  John  with  that  sort  of  anger 
which  we  feel  against  those  who  have  blindly  injured  us.  Why 
should  he  have  it  in  his  power  to  hurt  her  so  ?  Still  she  hoped  that 
he  would  be  happy  with  Bessie,  and  then  she  hoped  that  these 
wretched  Boers  would  take  Pretoria,  and  that  she  would  be  shot  or 
put  out  of  the  way  somehow.  She  had  no  heart  for  life;  all  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  sky.  What  was  she  to  do  with  her- 
self? Marry  somebody  and  busy  herself  with  rearing  a  pack  of 
children  ?  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  her.  No,  she 
would  go  away  to  Europe  and  mix  in  the  great  stream  of  life  and 
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struggle  with  it,  and  see  if  she  could  win  a  place  for  herself  among 
the  people  of  her  day.  She  had  it  in  her,  she  knew  that ;  and  now 
that  she  had  put  herself  out  of  the  reach  of  passion  she  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed,  for  success  is  to  the  impassive,  who  are  also 
the  strong.  She  would  not  stop  on  the  farm  after  John  and  Bessie 
were  married  ;  she  was  quite  clear  as  to  that ;  nor,  if  she  could  avoid 
it,  would  she  return  there  before  they  were  married.  She  would 
see  him  no  more,  no  more  !  Alas,  that  she  had  ever  seen  him ! 

Feeling  somewhat  happier,  or  at  any  rate  calmer,  in  this 
determination,  she  rose  to  return  to  the  noisy  camp,  extending 
her  walk,  however,  by  making  a  detour  towards  the  Heidelberg 
road,  for  she  was  anxious  to  be  as  long  alone  as  she  could.  She 
had  been  walking  some  ten  minutes  when  she  caught  sight  of  a 
cart  that  seemed  familiar  to  her,  with  three  horses  harnessed  in 
front  of  it  and  one  tied  behind,  which  were  also  familiar.  There 
were  a  lot  of  men  walking  alongside  of  the  cart  all  talking  eagerly. 
She  halted  to  let  the  little  procession  go  by,  when  suddenly  she 
perceived  John  Niel  among  the  men  and  recognised  the  Zulu  Mouti 
on  the  box.  There  was  the  man  whom  she  had  just  vowed  never 
to  see  again,  and  the  sight  of  him  seemed  to  take  all  her  strength 
out  of  her,  so  that  she  felt  inclined  to  sink  involuntarily  upon 
the  veldt.  His  sudden  appearance  was  almost  uncanny  in  the 
sharpness  of  its  illustration  of  her  impotence  in  the  hands  of  Fate. 
She  felt  it  then ;  all  in  an  instant  it  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon 
her  mind  that  she  could  not  help  herself,  but  was  only  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  superior  power  whose  will  she  was  fulfilling 
through  the  workings  of  her  passion,  and  to  whom  her  individual 
fate  was  a  matter  of  little  moment.  It  was  inconclusive  reasoning 
and  perilous  doctrine,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  circum- 
stances gave  it  the  colour  of  truth.  And,  after  all,  the  border-line 
between  fatalism  and  free-will  has  never  been  quite  authorita- 
tively settled,  even  by  St.  Paul,  so  perhaps  she  was  right.  Mankind 
does  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  it  is,  at  the  least,  a  question  whether 
we  can  oppose  our  little  wills  against  the  forces  of  the  universal 
law,  or  derange  the  details  of  the  unvarying  plan  to  suit  the  petty 
wants  and  hopes  of  individual  mortality.  Jess  was  a  clever  woman, 
but  it  would  take  a  wiser  head  than  hers  to  know  where  or  when 
to  draw  that  red  line  across  the  writings  of  our  life. 

On  came  the  cart  and  the  knot  of  men,  and  then  suddenly  John 
looked  up  and  saw  her  looking  at  him  with  those  dark  eyes  that 
did  indeed  seem  at  times  as  though  they  were  the  windows  of  her 
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soul.  He  turned  and  said  something  to  his  companions  and  to  the 
Zulu  Mouti,  who  went  on  with  the  cart,  and  then  came  towards  her 
smiling  and  with  outstretched  hand. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Jess  ? '  he  said.  '  So  I  have  found  you  all 
right?' 

She  took  his  hand  and  answered,  almost  angrily,  '  Why  have 
you  come  ?  Why  did  you  leave  Bessie  and  my  uncle  ?  ' 

1 1  came  because  I  was  sent,  and  also  because  I  wished  to.  I 
wanted  to  get  you  back  home  before  Pretoria  was  besieged.' 

6  You  must  have  been  mad !  How  could  you  expect  to  get 
back  ?  We  shall  both  be  shut  up  here  together  now.' 

6  So  it  appears.  Well,  things  might  be  worse,'  he  added  cheer- 
fully. 

' 1  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be  worse,'  she  answered 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  and  then,  quite  thrown  off  her  balance, 
burst  incontinently  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

John  Niel  was  a  very  simple-minded  man,  and  it  never  struck 
him  to  attribute  her  grief  to  any  other  cause  than  anxiety  at  the 
state  of  affairs  and  at  her  incarceration  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
a  besieged  town  that  ran  the  daily  risk  of  being  taken  vi  et  armis. 
Still  he  was  a  little  hurt  at  the  manner  of  his  reception  after 
his  long  and  most  perilous  journey,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at. 

'  Well,  Jess,'  he  said,  '  I  think  that  you  might  speak  a  little 
more  kindly  to  me,  considering — considering  all  things.  There, 
don't  cry,  they  are  all  right  at  Mooifontein,  and  I  dare  say  that 
we  shall  get  back  there  somehow  some  time  or  other.  I  had  a  nice 
business  to  get  here  at  all,  I  can  tell  you.' 

She  suddenly  stopped  weeping  and  smiled,  her  tears  passing 
away  like  a  summer  storm.  '  How  did  you  get  through.?  '  she 
asked.  '  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Captain  Niel,'  and  accordingly  he 
did. 

She  listened  in  silence  while  he  sketched  the  chief  events  of 
his  journey,  and  when  he  had  done  she  spoke  in  quite  a  changed 
tone, 

'  It  is  very  good  and  kind  of  you  to  have  risked  your  life  like 
this  for  me.  Only  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  all  of  you  see  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use.  We  shall  both  be  shut  up  here  together 
now,  that  is  all,  and  that  will  be  very  sad  for  you  and  Bessie.' 

*  Oh.     So  you  have  heard  of  our  engagement  ?  '  he  said. 

*  Yes,  I  got  Bessie's  letter  about  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  and  I 
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congratulate  you  both  very  much.  I  think  that  you  will  have  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  wife  in  South  Africa,  Captain  Niel ;  and  I 
think  that  Bessie  will  have  a  husband  any  woman  might  be  proud 
of ; '  and  she  half  bowed  and  half  curtsied  to  him  as  she  said  it, 
with  a  graceful  little  air  of  dignity  that  was  very  taking. 

6  Thank  you,'  he  said  simply ;  *  yes,  I  think  I  am  a  very  lucky 
fellow.' 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  '  we  had  better  go  and  see  about  the  cart. 
You  will  have  to  get  a  stand  for  it  in  that  wretched  laager.  You 
must  be  very  tired  and  hungry  ; '  and  they  started. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the  cart,  which  Mouti 
had  outspanned  close  to  Mrs.  Neville's  waggon,  where  Jess  and  her 
friends  were  living,  and  the  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Neville 
herself.  She  was  a  good,  motherly  colonial  woman,  accustomed 
to  a  rough  life,  and  not  easily  disturbed  by  an  emergency  like  the 
present. 

4  My  goodness,  Captain  Niel ! '  she  cried,  as  soon  as  Jess  had 
introduced  him.  <  Well,  you  are  plucky  to  have  forced  your  way 
through  all  those  horrid  Boers  !  I  am  sure  I  wonder  that  they  did 
not  shoot  you  or  beat  you  to  death  with  sjambocks,  the  brutes. 
Not  that  there  is  much  use  in  your  coming,  for  you  will  never  be 
able  to  get  Jess  back  till  Sir  Greorge  Colley  relieves  us,  and  that 
can't  be  for  two  months,  they  say.  Well,  there  is  one  thing; 
Jess  will  be  able  to  sleep  in  the  cart  now,  and  you  can  get  one  of 
the  patrol-tents  and  sleep  alongside.  It  won't  be  quite  proper, 
perhaps,  but  in  these  times  we  can't  stop  to  consider  propriety. 
There,  there,  you  go  off  to  the  Governor.  He  will  be  glad  enough 
to  see  you,  I'll  be  bound.  I  saw  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 
camp,  there,  five  minutes  ago,  and  we  will  have  the  cart  arranged 
and  see  all  about  it.' 

Thus  abjured,  John  departed,  and  when  he  returned  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  having  told  his  eventful  tale,  which  did  not, 
however,  convey  any  information  of  general  value,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  find  the  process  of  '  getting  things  straight '  was  in  good  pro- 
gress. What  was  better  still,  Jess  had  fried  him  a  beefsteak  over 
the  camp-fire,  and  was  now  employed  in  serving  it  on  a  little  table 
by  the  waggon.  He  sat  down  on  a  camp-stool  and  ate  his  meal 
heartily  enough,  while  Jess  waited  on  him  and  Mrs.  Neville 
chattered  away. 

<  By  the  way,'  she  said,  '  Jess  tells  me  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  her  sister.  Well,  I  wish  you  joy.  A  man  wants  a  wife  in 
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a  country  like  this.  It  isn't  like  England,  where  in  five  cases  out 
of  six  he  might  as  well  go  and  cut  his  throat  as  get  married.  It 
saves  him  money  here,  and  children  are  a  blessing,  as  Nature 
meant  them  to  be,  and  not  a  burden,  as  civilisation  has  made 
them.  Lord,  how  my  tongue  does  run  on !  It  isn't  delicate  to 
talk  about  children  when  you  have  only  been  engaged  a  couple  of 
weeks ;  but,  you  see,  that's  what  it  all  comes  to  after  all.  She's  a 
pretty  girl,  Bessie,  and  a  good  one  too — I  don't  know  her  much — 
though  she  hasn't  got  the  brains  of  Jess  here.  That  reminds  me ; 
as  you  are  engaged  to  Bessie,  of  course  you  can  look  after  Jess, 
and  nobody  will  think  anything  of  it.  Ah !  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  place  this  is  for  talk,  though  their  talk  is  pretty  well 
scared  out  of  them  now,  I'm  thinking.  My  husband  is  coming 
round  presently  to  the  cart  to  help  to  get  Jess's  bed  into  it.  Lucky 
it's  big.  We  are  such  a  tight  fit  in  that  waggon  that  I  shall  be 
downright  glad  to  see  the  last  of  the  dear  girl ;  though,  of  course, 
you'll  both  come  and  take  your  meals  with  us.' 

Jess  heard  all  this  in  silence.  She  could  not  well  insist  upon 
stopping  in  the  crowded  waggon  ;  it  would  be  asking  too  much ; 
and,  besides,  she  had  had  one  night  in  the  waggon,  and  that  was 
quite  enough  for  her.  Once  she  suggested  that  she  should  see  if 
she  could  not  get  the  nuns  to  take  her  in  at  the  convent,  but 
Mrs.  Neville  instantly  suppressed  the  notion. 

6  Nuns ! '  she  said ;  *  nonsense.  When  your  own  brother-in-law — 
at  least  he  will  be  your  brother-in-law  if  the  Boers  don't  make  an 
end  of  us  all — is  here  to  take  care  of  you,  don't  talk  about  going 
to  a  parcel  of  nuns.  It  will  be  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  look 
after  themselves,  I'll  be  bound.' 

As  for  John,  he  ate  his  steak  and  said  nothing.  The  arrange- 
ment seemed  a  very  proper  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE   TWELFTH   OF   FEBRUARY. 

JOHN  soon  settled  down  into  the  routine  of  camp  life  in  Pretoria, 
which,  after  one  once  got  accustomed  to  it,  was  not  so  disagreeable 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  possessed,  at  any  rate,  the  merit 
of  novelty.  Although  he  was  an  officer  of  the  army,  John  pre- 
ferred, on  the  whole,  having  several  horses  to  ride,  and  his  services 
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not  being  otherwise  required,  to  enroll  himself  in  the  corps  of 
mounted  volunteers,  known  as  the  Pretoria  Carbineers,  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  sergeant,  and  this  he  obtained  leave  from 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops  to  do.  He  was  an  active  man, 
and  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  corps  kept  him  fully  em- 
ployed during  most  of  the  day  and  sometimes,  when  there  was 
outpost  duty  to  be  done,  during  a  good  part  of  the  night  too. 
For  the  rest,  whenever  he  got  back  to  the  cart — by  which  he  had 
stipulated  he  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  order  to  protect  Jess 
in  case  of  any  danger — he  always  found  her  .ready  to  greet 
him,  and  every  little  preparation  made  for  his  comfort  that  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Indeed,  as  time  went  on,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  set  up  their  own  little  mess  instead 
of  sharing  that  of  their  friends,  and  so  they  used  every  day  to  sit 
down  and  breakfast  and  dine  together  at  a  little  table  rigged  up 
out  of  a  packing-case,  and  placed  under  an  extemporary  tent,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  young  couple  picnicking  on  their  honeymoon. 
Of  course  the  whole  thing  was  very  irksome  in  a  way,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  had  a  charm  of  its  own.  To  begin  with, 
Jess,  when  once  one  got  thoroughly  to  know  her,  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  companions  to  a  man  like  John  Niel  that  it  was 
^possible  to  meet  with.  Never,  till  this  long  tete-a-tete  at  Pretoria, 
had  he  guessed  how  powerful  and  original  was  her  mind,  or  how 
witty  she  could  be  when  she  liked.  There  was  a  fund  of  dry  and 
suggestive  humour  about  her,  which,  although  it  would  no  more 
bear  being  written  down  than  champagne  will  bear  standing  in 
a  tumbler,  was  very  pleasant  to  listen  to,  more  especially  as 
John  soon  discovered  that  he  was  the  only  person  so  privileged. 
Her  friends  and  relations  had  never  suspected  that  Jess  was 
humorous.  Another  thing  that  struck  him  about  her,  as  time 
went  on,  was  that  she  was  growing  quite  handsome.  She  had  been 
very  pale  and  thin  when  he  reached  Pretoria,  but  before  a  month 
was  over  she  had  got,  comparatively  speaking,  stout,  which  was  an 
enormous  gain  to  her  appearance.  Her  pale  face,  too,  gathered  a 
faint  tinge  of  colour  that  came  and  went  capriciously,  like  star- 
light on  the  water,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  grew  deeper  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

6  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  it  was  the  same  girl ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Neville  to  him,  holding  up  her  hands  as  she  watched 
Jess  solemnly  surveying  a  half-cooked  mutton-chop ;  <  why,  she 
used  to  be  such  a  poor  creature,  and  now  she's  quite  a  fine  woman. 
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And  that  with  this  life  too,  which  is  wearing  me  to  a  shadow  and 
has  half-killed  my  dear  daughter.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  being  in  the  open  air,'  said  John,  it  having 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  medicine  that  was  doing  Jess  so 
much  good  might  be  happiness.  But  so  it  was.  At  first  there 
bad  been  a  struggle,  then  a  lull,  and  after  that  an  idea.  Why 
should  she  not  enjoy  his  society  while  she  could  ?  He  had  been 
thrown  into  her  way  through  no  wish  of  hers.  She  had  no  desire 
to  wean  him  from  Bessie ;  or  if  she  had  the  desire,  it  was  one  she 
was  far  too  honourable  a  woman  to  entertain.  He  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  whole  story  ;  to  him  she  was  the  young  lady  who 
happened  to  be  the  sister  of  the  woman  he  was  going  to  marry, 
that  was  all.  Why  should  she  not  pluck  her  innocent  roses  whilst 
she  might  ?  She  forgot  that  the  rose  is  a  flower  with  a  dangerous 
perfume,  and  one  that  is  apt  to  confuse  the  senses  and  turn  the 
head.  So  she  gave  herself  full  swing,  and  for  some  weeks  went 
nearer  to  knowing  what  happiness  really  meant  than  she  ever  had 
before.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  love  of  a  woman  in  its 
simplicity  and  strength,  and  how  it  gilds  all  the  poor  and  common 
things  of  life  and  even  finds  a  joy  in  service  !  The  prouder  the 
woman  the  more  delight  does  she  extract  from  her  self-abasement 
before  her  idol.  Only  not  many  women  can  love  like  Jess,  and 
when  they  do  they  almost  invariably  make  some  fatal  mistake, 
whereby  the  wealth  of  their  affection  is  wasted,  or,  worse  still, 
becomes  a  source  of  misery  or  shame  to  themselves  and  others. 

It  was  after  they  had  been  incarcerated  in  Pretoria  for  about 
a  month  that  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  John.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  stood  a  little  house  known, 
probably  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size,  as  '  The  Palatial.' 
This  cottage  had  been,  like  almost  every  other  house  in  Pretoria, 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  its  owner,  as  it  happened,  being  away  from 
the  town.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  John  and  Jess 
crossed  the  little  bridge  that  spanned  the  sluit  and  went  in. to 
inspect  the  place.  Passing  down  a  path  lined  on  either  side  with 
young  blue  gums,  they  reached  the  little  tin-roofed  cottage.  It 
consisted  of  two  rooms — a  bedroom  and  a  good-sized  sitting- 
room,  in  which  still  stood  a  table  and  a  few  chairs,  with  a  stable 
and  a  kitchen  at  the  back.  They  went  in  and  sat  down  by  the 
open  door  and  looked  out.  The  grounds  of  the  little  place  sloped 
down  towards  a  valley,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  rose  a  wooded 
hill.  To  the  right,  too,  was  a,  hill  clothed  in  deep  green  bush. 
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The  grounds  themselves  were  planted  with  vines,  just  now  loaded 
with  bunches  of  ripening  grapes,  and  surrounded  with  a  beautiful 
hedge  of  monthly  roses  that  formed  a  blaze  of  bloom.  Near  the 
house,  too,  was  a  bed  of  double  roses,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  all  flowering  with  a  profusion  unknown  in  this 
country.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful  little  spot,  and,  after  the 
noise  and  glare  of  the  camp,  seemed  perfectly  heavenly ;  and  they 
sat  there  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  farm  and  old  Silas 
Croft  and  a  little  about  Bessie. 

'This  is  nice,'  said  Jess  presently,  putting  her  hands  behind 
her  head  and  looking  out  at  the  bush  beyond. 

6  Yes,'  said  John.  '  I  say,  I've  got  an  idea.  I  vote  we  take 
up  our  quarters  here — during  the  day,  I  mean.  Of  course  we  shall 
have  to  sleep  in  camp,  but  we  might  eat  here,  you  know,  and 
you  could  sit  here  all  day ;  it  would  be  as  safe  as  a  church,  for 
those  Boers  will  never  try  to  storm  the  town,  I  am  sure  of  that.' 

Jess  reflected,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  a  charming  arrangement,  and,  accordingly,  next  day  she  set  to 
work  and  got  the  place  as  nice  and  tidy  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  they  commenced  housekeeping. 

The  upshot  of  this  arrangement  was  that  they  were  thrown 
more  together  even  than  before.  Meanwhile  the  siege  dragged 
its  slow  length  along.  No  news  whatever  reached  the  town  from 
outside,  but  that  did  not  trouble  the  inhabitants  very  much,  as 
they  were  sure  that  Colley  was  advancing  to  their  relief,  and  even 
got  up  sweepstakes  as  to  the  date  of  his  arrival.  Now  and  then 
a  sortie  took  place,  but,  as  the  results  attained  were  very  small, 
and  were  not,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to  our  arms,  perhaps  the 
less  said  about  them  the  better.  John,  of  course,  went  out  on 
these  occasions,  and  then  Jess  would  endure  agonies  that  were  all 
the  worse  because  she  had  to  conceal  them.  She  lived  in  constant 
terror  lest  he  should  be  among  the  killed.  However,  nothing 
happened  to  him,  and  things  went  on  as  usual  till  the  twelfth  of 
February,  on  which  day  an  attack  was  made  on  a  place  called  the 
Red  House  Kraal,  which  was  occupied  by  Boers  near  a  spot  known 
as  the  Six-mile  Spruit. 

The  force,  which  was  a  mixed  one,  left  Pretoria  before  day- 
break, and  John  went  with  it.  He  was  rather  surprised  when,  on 
going  to  the  cart  in  which  Jess  slept,  to  get  some  little  thing 
before  saddling  up,  he  found  her  sitting  on  the  box  in  the  night 
dews  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  she  had  prepared  for  him  in  her 
hand. 
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*  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Jess  ? '  he  asked  sharply.     '  I 
will  not  have  you  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  make 
coffee  for  me.' 

6 1  have  not  got  up,'  she  answered  quietly ;  '  I  have  not  been 
to  bed.' 

'  That  makes  matters  worse,'  he  said ;  but  nevertheless  he 
drank  the  coffee  and  was  glad  to  get  it,  while  she  sat  on  the  box 
and  watched  him. 

6  Put  on  your  shawl  and  get  something  over  your  head,'  he 
said,  'the  dew  will  soak  you  through.  Look,  your  hair  is 
all  wet.' 

Presently  she  spoke.  '  I  wish  you  would  do  something  for 
me,  John,'  for  she  called  him  John  now.  *  Will  you  promise  ?  ' 

'How  like  a  woman,'  he  said,  '  to  ask  one  to  promise  a  thing 
without  saying  what  it  is.' 

*  I  want  you  to  promise  for  Bessie's  sake,'  she  said. 
<  Well,  what  is  it,  Jess  ? ' 

'  Not  to  go  on  this  sortie.  You  know  you  can  easily  get  out 
of  it  if  you  like.' 

He  laughed.     '  You  little  silly  :  why  not  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Don't  laugh  at  me  because  I  am  nervous. 
I  am  afraid  that — that  something  might  happen  to  you.' 

4  Well,'  he  remarked  consolingly,  *  every  bullet  has  its  billet, 
and  if  it  does  I  don't  see  that  it  can  be  helped.' 

6  Think  of  Bessie,'  she  said  again. 

6  Look  here,  Jess,'  he  answered  testily,  '  what  is  the  good  of 
trying  to  take  the  heart  out  of  a  fellow  like  this  ?  If  I  am  going 
to  be  shot  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  show  the  white 
feather,  even  for  Bessie's  sake ;  so  there  you  are,  and  now  I  must 
be  off.' 

6  You  are  quite  right,  John,'  she  said  quietly.  <  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  hear  you  say  anything  different,  but  I  could  not 
help  speaking.  Grood-bye,  John ;  (rod  bless  you ! '  and  she 
stretched  down  her  hand,  which  he  took,  and  went. 

'  Upon  my  word,  she  has  given  me  quite  a  turn,'  reflected 
John  to  himself,  as  the  troop  crept  on  through  the  white  mists  of 
dawn.  '  I  suppose  she  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  be  plugged. 
Perhaps  I  am  !  I  wonder  how  Bessie  would  take  it.  She  would 
be  awfully  cut  up,  but  I  expect  that  she  would  get  over  it  pretty 
soon.  Now  I  don't  think  that  Jess  would  get  over  a  thing  of  that 
sort  in  a  hurry.  That  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two ;  the 
one  is  all  flower  and  the  other  is  all  root.' 
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And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  how  Bessie  was,  and  what  she  was 
doing,  and  if  she  missed  him  as  much  as  he  missed  her,  and  so  on, 
till  his  mind  came  back  to  Jess,  and  he  reflected  what  a  charming 
companion  she  was,  and  how  thoughtful  and  kind,  and  breathed  a 
secret  hope  that  she  would  continue  to  live  with  them  after  they 
were  married.  Somehow  they  had  got  to  those  terms,  perfectly 
innocent  in  themselves,  in  which  two  people  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  each  other's  daily  life.  Indeed,  Jess  had  got  a  long 
way  farther  than  that,  but  of  this  he  was  of  course  ignorant.  He 
was  still  at  the  former  stage,  and  was  not  himself  aware  how  large 
a  proportion  of  his  daily  thoughts  were  occupied  by  this  dark- 
eyed  girl  or  how  completely  her  personality  was  overshadowing 
him.  He  only  knew  that  she  had  the  knack  of  making  him 
feel  thoroughly  happy  in  her  society.  When  he  was  talking  to 
her,  or  even  sitting  silently  by  her,  he  became  aware  of  a  sen- 
sation of  restfulness  and  reliance  that  he  had  never  before 
experienced  in  the  society  of  a  woman.  Of  course  this  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  natural  homage  of  the  weaker  nature  to  the 
stronger,  but  it  was  also  something  more.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
that  utter  sympathy  and  perfect  accord  which  is  the  surest  sign 
of  the  presence  of  the  highest  forms  of  affection,  and  when  it 
accompanies  the  passion  of  men  and  women,  as  it  sometimes 
though  rarely  does,  being  more  often  to  be  found  in  its  highest 
form  in  those  relations  from  which  the  element  of  sexuality  is 
excluded,  raises  it  almost  above  the  level  of  the  earth.  For  the 
love  where  that  sympathy  exists,  whether  it  is  between  mother  and 
son,  husband  and  wife,  or  those  who,  whilst  desiring  it,  have  no 
hope  of  that  relationship,  is  an  undying  love,  and  will  endure  till 
the  night  of  Time  has  swallowed  all  things. 

Meanwhile,  as  John  reflected,  the  force  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached was  moving  into  action,  and  he  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  come  down  to  the  unpleasantly  practical  details  of  Boer  warfare. 
More  particularly  did  this  come  home  to  his  mind  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  man  next  to  him  was  shot  dead,  and  a  little  later  he 
himself  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  passed  between  his 
saddle  and  his  thigh.  Into  the  details  of  the  fight  that  ensued  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  They  were,  if  anything,  more  dis- 
creditable than  most  of  the  episodes  of  that  unhappy  war  in  which 
the  holding  of  Potchefstroom,  Lydenburg,  Eustenburg,  and  Wak- 
kerstroom  are  the  only  bright  spots:.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
ended  in  something  very  like  an  utter  rout  at  the  hands  of  a 
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much  inferior  force,  and  that,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  started, 
John  found  himself  on  the  return  road  to  Pretoria,  with  a  severely 
wounded  man  behind  his  saddle  (the  ambulance  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boers),  who,  as  they  went  painfully  along,  mingled 
curses  of  shame  and  fury  with  his  own.  Meanwhile  exaggerated 
accounts  of  what  had  happened  had  got  into  the  town,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  it  was  said  that  Captain  Niel  had  been  shot  dead. 
One  man  who  came  in  stated  that  he  saw  him  fall,  and  that  he  was 
shot  through  the  head.  This  Mrs.  Neville  heard  with  her  own  ears, 
and,  greatly  shocked,  started  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
Jess. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  Jess  had,  as  was  customary  with 
her,  gone  over  to  the  little  house  which  she  and  John  occupied, 
'  The  Palatial,'  as  it  was  ironically  called,  and  settled  herself  there 
for  the  day.  First  she  tried  to  work  and  could  not,  so  she  took 
a  book  that  she  had  brought  with  her  and  began  to  read,  but  it 
was  a  failure  also.  Her  eyes  would  wander  from  the  page  and 
her  ears  kept  straining  to  catch  the  distant  booming  of  the  big 
guns  that  came  from  time  to  time  floating  across  the  hills.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  poor  girl  was  the  victim  of  a 
presentiment  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  John. 
Most  people  of  imaginative  mind  have  suffered  from  this  kind 
of  thing  at  one  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  and  have  lived  to 
see  the  folly  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  more  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case  to  excuse  the  indulgence  in  the  luxury 
of  presentiments  than  is  usual.  Indeed,  as  it  happened,  she  was 
not  far  out — only  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  so — for  John  was 
very  nearly  killed. 

Not  finding  Jess  in  camp,  Mrs.  Neville  made  her  way  across 
to  '  The  Palatial,'  where  she  knew  the  girl  sat,  crying  as  she  went, 
at  the  thought  of  the  news  that  she  had  to  communicate,  for  the 
good  soul  had  grown  very  fond  of  John  Niel.  Jess,  with  that 
acute  sense  of  hearing  that  often  accompanies  nervous  excitement, 
caught  the  sound  of  the  little  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
almost  before  her  visitor  had  got  through  it,  and  ran  round  the 
corner  of  the  house  to  see  who  it  was. 

One  glance  at  Mrs.  Neville's  tear-stained  face  was  enough  for 
her.  She  knew  what  was  coming,  and  clasped  at  one  of  the 
young  blue  gum-trees  that  grew  along  the  path  to  prevent  herself 
from  falling. 

<  What  is  it  ?  '  she  said  faintly.    «  Is  he  dead  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  my  dear,  yes ;  shot  through  the  head,  they  say.' 

Jess  made  no  answer,  but  clung  to  the  sapling,  feeling  as 
though  she  were  going  to  die  herself,  and  faintly  hoping  that  she 
might  do  so.  Her  eyes  wandered  vaguely  from  the  face  of  the 
messenger  of  evil,  first  up  to  the  sky,  then  down  to  the  cropped 
and  trodden  veldt.  Past  the  gate  of  '  The  Palatial '  garden  ran  a 
road,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  a  short  cut  from  the  scene  of  the 
fight,  and  down  this  road  came  four  Kafirs  and  half-castes, 
bearing  something  on  a  stretcher,  with  three  or  four  carbineers 
riding  behind.  A  coat  was  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  form  on 
the  stretcher,  but  the  legs  were  visible.  They  were  booted  and 
spurred,  and  the  feet  fell  apart  in  that  peculiarly  lax  and  helpless 
way  of  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  meaning. 

'  Look  ! '  she  said,  pointing. 

'  Ah,  poor  man,  poor  man ! '  said  Mrs.  Neville,  '  they  are 
bringing  him  here  to  lay  him  out.' 

Then  Jess's  beautiful  eyes  closed,  and  down  she  went  with  the 
bending  tree.  Presently  the  sapling  snapped,  and  she  fell  sense- 
less with  a  little  cry,  and  as  she  did  so  the  men  with  the  corpse 
passed  on. 

Two  minutes  afterwards,  John  Niel,  having  heard  the  rumour  \ 
of  his  own  death  on  arrival  at  the  camp,  and  greatly  fearing  lest 
it  should  have  got  to  Jess's  ears,  came  cantering  hurriedly  across, 
and,  dismounting  as  well  as  his  wound  would  allow,  limped  up  the 
garden  path. 

*  Great  heavens,  Captain  Niel ! '  said  Mrs.  Neville,  looking  up ; 
(  why,  we  thought  that  you  were  dead ! ' 

'  And  that  is  what  you  have  been  telling  her,  I  suppose,'  he 
said  sternly,  glancing  at  the  pale  and  deathlike  face ;  6  you  might 
have  waited  till  you  were  sure.  Poor  girl !  it  must  have  given 
her  a  turn  ; '  and,  stooping  down,  he  got  his  arms  under  her,  and, 
lifting  her  with  some  difficulty,  limped  off  to  the  house,  where  he 
laid  her  down  upon  the  table  and,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Neville,  began 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  revive  her.  So  obstinate  was  her  faint, 
however,  that  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  at  last  Mrs. 
Neville  started  off  to  the  camp  to  get  some  brandy,  leaving  him 
to  go  on  rubbing  her  hands  and  sprinkling  water  on  her  face. 

The  good  lady  had  not  been  gone  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  when  Jess  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and 
then  slipped  her  feet  to  the  ground.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  John 
and  dilated  with  wonder,  and  he  thought  that  she  was  going  to 
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faint  again,  for  even  her  lips  blanched,  and  she  began  to  shake  and 
tremble  all  over  in  the  extremity  of  her  agitation. 

4  Jess,  Jess,'  he  said,  '  for  (rod's  sake  don't  look  like  that,  you 
frighten  me  ! ' 

6 1  thought  you  were — I  thought  you  were '  she  said  slowly, 

and  then  suddenly  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  fell  forward 
upon  his  breast  and  lay  there  sobbing  her  heart  out,  her  brown 
curls  resting  against  his  face. 

It  was  an  awkward  position,  and  a  most  moving  one.  John 
was  only  a  man,  and  the  spectacle  of  this  strange  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  lately  grown  so  much  attached,  plunged  into  intense 
emotion,  awakened,  apparently,  by  anxiety  about  his  fate,  stirred 
him  very  deeply — as  it  would  have  stirred  anybody.  Indeed,  it 
struck  some  chord  in  him  for  which  he  could  not  quite  account, 
and  its  echoes  charmed  and  yet  frightened  him.  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

*  Jess,  dear  Jess,  pray  stop ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  cry  so.' 

She  lifted  her  head  from  his  shoulder  and  stood  looking  at 
him,  her  hand  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table  behind  her.  Her 
face  was  wet  with  tears  and  looked  like  a  dew-washed  lily,  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  alight  with  a  flame  that  he  had  never 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  woman  before.  She  said  nothing,  but  her 
whole  face  was  more  eloquent  than  any  words,  for  there  are  times 
when  the  features  can  convey  a  message  in  a  language  of  their 
own  that  is  more  subtle  than  any  tongue  we  talk.  There  she 
stood,  her  breast  heaving  with  emotion  as  the  sea  heaves  when 
the  fierceness  of  the  storm  has  passed — a  very  incarnation  of  the 
intensest  love  of  woman.  And  as  she  stood  something  seemed  to 
pass  before  her  eyes  and  blind  her,  and  a  spirit  took  possession  of 
her  that  absorbed  all  her  doubts  and  fears,  and  she  gave  way  to  a 
force  that  was  of  her  and  yet  compelled  her,  as,  when  the  wind 
blows,  the  sails  compel  a  ship.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  where 
her  love  was  concerned,  she  put  out  all  her  strength.  She  knew, 
and  had  always  known,  that  she  could  master  him,  and  force  him 
to  regard  her  as  she  regarded  him,  did  she  but  choose.  How  she 
knew  it  she  could  not  say,  but  so  it  was.  And  now  she  yielded  to 
an  overmastering  impulse  and  chose.  She  said  nothing,  she  did 
not  even  move,  she  only  looked  at  him. 

6  Why  were  you  in  such  a  fright  about  me  ?  '  he  stammered. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  kept  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  and 
it  seemed  to  John  as  though  power  flowed  from  them ;  for,  as 
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she  looked,  he  felt  the  change  come.  Everything  melted  away 
before  the  almost  spiritual  intensity  of  her  gaze.  Bessie,  honour, 
his  engagement — all  were  forgotten ;  the  smouldering  embers 
broke  into  flame,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved  this  woman  as  he 
had  never  loved  any  living  creature  before — that  he  loved  her  even 
as  she  loved  him.  Strong  man  as  he  was,  he  shook  like  a  leaf 
before  her. 

6  Jess,'  he  said  hoarsely,  '  God  forgive  me !  I  love  you ! '  and 
he  bent  forward  to  kiss  her. 

She  lifted  her  face  towards  him,  then  suddenly  changed  her 
mind,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  breast. 

'  You  forget,'  she  said,  almost  solemnly,  '  you  are  going  to 
marry  Bessie.' 

Overpowered  by  a  deep  sense  of  shame,  and  by  another  sense 
of  the  calamity  that  had  overtaken  him,  John  turned  and  limped 
from  the  house. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WHAT  is  the  origin  of  signs  ?  The  earliest  signs  are  certainly 
heraldic.  We  have  still  in  many  villages  the  '  So-and-so  Arms,' 
with  the  shield  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  emblazoned  upon  it 
with  all  its  quarterings.  Or  we  have  the  Ked  Lion,  or  the 
White  Hart,  or  the  Swan,  all  either  crests  or  cognizances  of  a 
family,  or  of  a  sovereign  or  queen.  The  Swan  sign  is  said  to 
date  from  Anne  of  Cleves ;  the  White  Hart  was  the  badge  of 
Richard  II.,  and  inns  with  this  sign  probably  were  erected  in 
that  reign,  and  have  retained  this  sign  unchanged  since.  We 
know  of  inns  under  the  name  of  the  Rose,  which  there  can  be 
little  question  came  into  life  as  hostelries  in  the  time  of  the 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  The  Wheatsheaf  was  the  Burleigh 
badge,  the  Elephant  that  of  Beaumont,  the  Bull's  Head  was  a 
Boleyn  cognizance,  the  Blue  Boar  the  badge  of  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford  ;  the  Green  Dragon  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  the 
Falcon  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  inns  that  have  these 
signs  date  from  the  periods  when,  let  us  say,  Anne  Boleyn  was 
queen,  because  they  bear  the  token  of  the  Bull's  Head,  or  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Burleigh  was  in  power, 
because  of  the  Wheatsheaf,  for  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found 
that  they  take  their  titles  and  signs  from  a  much  more  local 
origin,  the  coat  or  cognizance  of  the  squire  who  holds  the  manor. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this :  the  inn  was  originally  the  place 
where  the  true  landlord,  i.e.  the  lord  of  the  manor,  received  his 
guests,  and  every  traveller  was  his  guest.  In  Iceland  at  the  present 
day  there  is  but  one  inn  at  Eeykjavik,  the  capital,  and  that  is  kept 
by  a  Dane.  The  traveller  in  the  island  goes  to  any  farmhouse  or 
parsonage,  and  is  taken  in.  Indeed,  by  law  a  traveller  cannot  be 
refused  hospitality.  When  he  leaves  he  either  makes  a  present 
of  money  or  of  something  else  that  will  be  valued,  but  this  is  a 
present,  and  not  a  payment.  In  many  parts  of  Tyrol  it  is  much 
the  same.  The  excursionist  is  put  up  at  the  priest's  house.  The 
writer  has  been  thus  received,  among  other  places,  at  Heilig- 
kreutz,  in  the  Oetz  Thai.  In  the  evening  the  room— the  cure's 
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parlour — was  filled  with  peasants  who  asked  for  wine,  and  were 
supplied.  When  they  left  they  put  money  in  the  hand  of  the 
pastor's  sister,  whilst  he,  smoking  his  pipe,  looked  out  of  the 
window.  When  the  writer  left  next  morning  the  same  farce  was 
enacted.  Further  up  the  same  valley  is  Vent,  where  again  the 
cure  receives  travellers,  and  his  sister  receives  the  payment,  but 
there  a  definite  charge  is  made ;  but  at  Heiligkreutz  what  was  given 
was  accepted  as  a  present.  The  priests  who  entertain  do  not  of 
course  hang  up  signs  over  their  doors.  The  pastor  is  supposed 
to  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  would  give  of  his  all  freely  and 
cheerfully  if  he  could  afford  it ;  but  of  late  years,  as  travellers 
have  become  more  numerous,  his  pittance  has  become  smaller,  so 
that  his  hospitality  can  no  longer  be  gratuitous. 

In  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  we  read  of  travellers  always 
seeking  the  castle  of  some  knight,  and  asking,  almost  demanding, 
lodging  and  entertainment. 

Hospitality  was  a  duty  among  the  Germanic  races.  Accord- 
ing to  Burgundian  law,  the  Roman  who  received  a  traveller  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so  gratis ;  the  poorer  Burgundian  host  was  bound 
to  pay  the  Roman  for  the  keep  of  the  traveller  if  he  was  unable 
to  accommodate  him  in  his  own  house.  The  honour  of  receiving  a 
guest  freely  was  too  great  to  be  conceded  to  a  conquered  people. 
When  Theodoric  with  his  Ostrogoths  conquered  Italy  they  were 
amazed  at  the  Roman  tavern  system,  and  at  the  iniquity  of  the 
taverners,  who  had  double  measures,  a  just  one  for  natives  and 
an  unjust  one  for  foreigners.  Why,  the  traveller  should  be 
treated  freely,  the  Ostrogoth  argued ;  and  Cassiodorus,  under  the 
orders  of  the  king,  drew  up  laws  to  enforce  at  least  honesty,  if  he 
could  not  bring  about  liberality,  in  the  Latin  osteria.  We  are 
inclined  to  be  over-hard  in  our  judgment  of  the  knights  and 
barons  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  castles  are  perched 
on  every  commanding  rock  by  every  road  and  river,  but  we  are 
scarcely  just.  It  is  true  that  there  were  robber  knights,  but  so  there 
are  at  all  times  rascals  among  a  class,  and  we  are  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  every  ruined  keep  was  the  nest  of  a  robber  knight.  It 
was  not  so.  The  knights  kept  the  roads  in  order,  and  supplied 
mules  and  horses  to  travellers ;  they  also  gave  them  free  hospi- 
tality when  they  halted  for  the  night.  The  travellers  paid  a 
small  toll  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road,  and  also  for  the  use  of 
the  horses  and  mules  which  carried  them  on  to  the  next  stage. 
On  the  navigable  rivers  the  barons  kept  the  tow-path,  and  sup- 
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plied  the  beasts  which  would  drag  the  barges  up  the  stream,  and 
for  this  also  they  received,  and  very  properly,  a  toll. 

Here  and  there  an  ill-conditioned  knight  exacted  more  than 
was  his  due,  but  he  was  speedily  reduced  to  order.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  all  the  knights  and  barons  along  the  highway  to  keep 
the  communication  open,  and  not  to  divert  it  into  another  channel ; 
consequently  when  one  member  of  the  confraternity  was  exacting 
and  troublesome  the  rest  combined  against  him,  or  his  over-lord 
reduced  him  to  reason. 

As  the  knights  and  barons  had  their  castles  on  heights  for 
purposes  of  defence,  and  these  heights  were  considerable,  it 
was  not  convenient  for  the  wayfarers  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome 
journey  to  have  to  scramble  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  to  the 
castle  of  the  lord  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  Accordingly  they 
were  entertained  by  him  below  in  the  village  built  on  the  high- 
way. Moreover,  he  himself  did  not  always  inhabit  the  castle.  It 
was  irksome  to  him,  and 'his  wife  and  servants,  to  be  perched 
on  a  rock  like  an  eagle,  consequently  in  time  of  peace  he  lived 
in  his  *  town  house,'  that  is,  his  mansion  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  he  could  get  his  provisions  easily,  and  see  the  world  as 
it  flowed  along  the  road.  In  an  old  German  village  there  is 
accordingly  to  be  found  generally  a  somewhat  stately  mansion 
below  as  well  as  the  castle  above,  with  the  same  coats-of-arms 
carved  over  their  doors,  inhabited  by  the  same  family  in  past 
times,  oscillating  as  circumstances  required  between  the  house 
and  the  castle. 

When  roads  were  maintained  and  the  post-horses  found  by 
the  knights  and  barons,  they  could  charge  for  their  toll  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  entertainment;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  servant,  the  butler,  received  a  present  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  master,  and  which  the  traveller  reckoned  as  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  wine  he  had  drunk  and  the  meat  and  bread 
he  had  eaten. 

The  lord's  house  could  always  be  recognised  by  the  shield 
with  his  arms  hung  up  over  his  door,  and  to  this  day  the  signboard 
is  in  German  '  Schild.'  The  sign  was  always  armorial.  In 
many  a  Tyrolean  and  in  some  old  German  inns  may  still  be  seen 
the  coat-of-arins  of  the  noble  owner  carved  in  front  of  the  inn, 
and  the  schild — the  heraldic  shield  with  lion,  or  eagle,  or  bear,  or 
swan,  or  ape,  or  hare — hanging  as  well  from  a  richly  ornamented 
iron  bar.  It  is  so  at  Mais,  at  the  head  of  the  Adige  valley. 
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Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  picturesque  than  the  one  long 
street  of  Sterzing  on  the  Brenner  Pass :  the  houses  are  old, 
gabled,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  their  stanchions 
of  richly  twisted  ironwork  painted  and  gilt,  hanging  out  on  each 
side  over  the  narrow  street,  supporting  large  shields  with  armorial 
beasts.  In  the  church  may  be  seen  the  same  shields  on  monu- 
ments, crowned  with  baronial  coronets  and  knightly  helmets,  the 
tombstones  of  former  owners  and  inhabitants  of  these  houses, 
and  also  of  former  landlords. 

As  commerce  increased,  and  the  roads  became  better,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  nobles  to  entertain  freely.  Moreover,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  again  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  finally  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  had  so  impoverished  them  that  they  were  forced 
to  charge  for  entertainment,  and  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it. 

From  one  cause  or  another  they  lost  their  land,  and  then 
sank  to  be  mere  innkeepers.  This  was  rarely  the  case  in 
Germany,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Tyrol,  where  to  this  day 
the  hotel  and  tavern  keepers  represent  the  best  blood  in  the  land. 
They  have  well-attested  pedigrees,  of  which  they  are  proud ;  and 
they  dispense  hospitality,  not  now  gratuitously,  but  with  courtesy 
and  kindliness,  in  the  very  houses  in  which  their  ancestors  have 
lived  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  under  the  sign  which 
adorned  the  helmets  and  shields  of  their  forefathers  when  they 
rode  in  tournament  or  battle. 

At  the  Krone,  the  principal  inn  at  Brunecken,  in  the  Puster 
Thai,  the  staircase  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  family, 
containing  among  them  prelates,  and  warriors,  and  stately  ladies  ; 
and  the  homely  Tyrolese  girl  in  costume  who  attends  you  at 
table,  and  the  quiet,  simple  old  host  and  hostess,  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  these  grandees. 

The  writer  spent  a  night  at  the  homeliest  of  taverns  at  Eben, 
between  the  Aachen  See  and  Jenbach.  The  little  parlour  was 
perfectly  plain,  panelled  with  brown  pine,  with  a  bench  round  it ; 
in  one  corner  a  rude  crucifix,  in  another  the  pottery  stove.  The 
host  wore  a  brown  jacket  and  knee-breeches,  and  a  coarse  knitted 
cap  on  his  head — quite  a  peasant,  to  all  appearance,  yet  he  could 
show  his  pedigree  in  an  emblazoned  tree,  and  right  to  bear  arms 
as  an  adeliger.  So,  also,  at  the  Croce  at  Cortina  d'  Ampezzo.  The 
family  tree  adorns  the  passage  of  the  humble  inn,  and  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  run  of  tourists  to  the  Dolomites,  the  pretty 
newly  married  hostess  wore  the  local  costume.  On  the  post 
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road  between  Nauders  and  Meran,  the  last  station  where  the 
diligence  stops  before  reaching  Meran  is  at  an  inn,  the  sign  of 
which  is  the  '  Brown  Bear.'  The  arms  of  the  family  are  carved 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  sign  hangs  over  the  door.  The 
landlord  represents  the  family  which  bore  these  arms  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  is,  we  believe,  of  baronial  rank. 

Mais,  in  the  same  valley,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Italy  over  the  Stelvio,  and  that  to  Nauders,  and  that  to 
Meran,  as  also  the  road  up  the  Miinster  Thai,  which  likewise 
leads  to  Italy.  Down  to  last  century  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
portant place.  Trade  flowed  through  it.  There  are  remains  of 
castles  and  towers  about  it,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  several  noble 
families  held  these  castles,  the  keys  to  Germany  from  Italy,  under 
the  Emperor.  The  place  lies  somewhat  high,  the  land  is  not 
very  productive,  and  they  were  not  able  to  become  rich  on  the 
yield  of  the  soil.  They  lived  on  the  tolls  they  took  of  travellers, 
and  when  the  postal  system  was  established  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Government,  they  lost  a  source  of  revenue,  and  went 
down  in  the  world.  At  Mais  are  two  or  three  inns,  and  two  or 
three  general  stores.  At  the  latter  can  be  bought  anything,  from 
ready-made  clothes  to  sheets  of  notepaper  and  sealing-wax.  The 
principal  of  these  stores  is  held  by  a  family  named  Flora.  It  is 
worth  the  while  of  the  traveller  to  turn  into  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  church,  and  he  will  find  ranges  of  white  marble  tombs  of  his 
host  at  the  inn,  and  of  the  Floras,  where  he  has  bought  some 
notepaper  and  a  reel  of  cotton.  These  tombs  are  sculptured  with 
baronial  helmets,  and  proud  marshalling  of  heraldic  serpents  and 
bears,  with  impalements  and  quarterings  and  achievements — we 
will  not  be  certain,  but  we  think  they  have  supporters  also. 

We  remember  that  in  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Babington's 
charming  book  on  the  Dolomites  they  speak  with  astonishment 
at  finding  themselves  in  an  inn  which  was  once  a  noble  family's 
residence,  and  then  discovering  that  they  were  the  guests  of  this 
noble  family ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Tyrol.  There  are  hundreds  of  innkeepers  who  are  of  noble 
rank,  with  a  right  to  wear  coronets,  and  who  do  assume  them — on 
their  tombstones. 

Now,  this  state  of  things  in  Tyrol  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  shows  us  a  social  condition  which  has  passed  into  obli- 
vion everywhere  else,  and  of  which,  among  ourselves,  the  only 
reminiscences  are  to  be  found  in  the  heraldic  signs  of  inns,  and  in 
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the  host  being  termed  land-lord.  The  lord  of  the  manor  ceased 
to  be  landlord  of  inn  with  us  a  long  time  ago,  and  probably  very 
early  put  in  a  substitute  to  act  as  host,  and  kept  himself  aloof 
from  his  guests.  He  lived  in  his  manor-house,  and  entertained 
at  a  guest-house,  a  hostelry ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  Tyrol,  and  to 
this  day  the  evidence  of  this  old  custom  remains  there.  As 
already  said,  in  Tyrol  one  may  be  entertained  by  the  cure.  This 
is  only  where  there  is  no  inn.  Where  the  lord  did  not  have  a 
mansion  and  receive,  there  the  pastor  received  in  his  parsonage. 
Now,  in  England  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  without  its  church  inn 
— an  inn  generally  situated  on  the  glebe,  of  which  the  parson  is 
the  owner ;  and  very  often  this  church  inn  is  a  great  cause  of 
vexation  to  him.  It  stands  close  to  the  church — sometimes  con- 
spicuously taken  out  of  the  churchyard — and  the  proximity  is  not 
often  satisfactory.  The  church  inn  has  for  its  sign,  may  be,  the 
<  King  of  Bells,'  or  simply  the  '  Bell,'  or  the  <  Lamb  and  Flag ' 
— anyhow,  some  sign  that  points  to  its  connection  with  the 
church.  These  inns  were  originally  the  places  of  entertainment 
where  the  parson  supplied  the  wants  of  the  parishioners  who  came 
from  a  distance,  and  brought  their  food  with  them,  but  not  their 
drink.  These  people  attended  morning  service,  then  sat  in  the 
church  house,  or  church  inn,  and  ate  their  meal,  and  were  supplied 
with  ale  by  the  parson  or  his  substitute. 

At  Abbotskerswell,  in  South  Devon,  is  a  most  perfect  old 
church  inn,  that  has  remained  untouched  from,  probably,  the 
reign  of  Eichard  II.  It  consists  of  two  rooms — one  above  stairs, 
one  below.  The  men  sat  in  the  lower,  the  women  in  the  upper 
room.  Each  was  furnished  with  an  enormous  fire  in  winter,  and 
here  the  congregation  took  their  dinner  before  attending  vespers. 

In  France  the  same  thing  took  place  in  the  church  porches, 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  porches  were  made  so  large. 
Great  abuses  were  consequent,  and  several  of  the  French  bishops 
charged  against,  and  the  Councils  condemned,  the  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  porches. 

If  the  people  from  a  distance  were  to  remain  for  the  afternoon 
service,  they  must  go  somewhere.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
porches  of  German  and  French  cathedrals  full  of  women  eating 
their  dinner,  after  having  heard  the  morning  service,  and  who 
were  waiting  for  the  service  in  the  afternoon ;  but  they  are  no 
longer  served  there  with  ale  and  wine  by  the  clergy.  Flodoard, 
in  his  account  of  St.  Kemigius,  says  that  that  saint  could  only  stop 
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the  inveterate  custom  at  Kheims  by  a  miracle  :  he  made  all  the 
taps  of  those  who  supplied  the  wine  to  stop  running.  But  to 
return  once  more  to  the  ordinary  tavern.  The  French  auberge, 
the  Italian  albergo,  derive  from  the  old  Teutonic  here-berga, 
which  has  for  signification  '  the  lord's  shelter '  —  that  is,  the 
house  of  shelter  provided  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

A  cartulary  of  1243,  published  in  the  '  Gallia  Christiana,' 
shows  us  a  certain  knight  Kaimond,  who,  on  his  birthday,  assigns 
an  annual  charge  on  his  estate  of  three  hundred  sous  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  village  hostelry,  which  shows  us  that  in  France  the 
nobles  very  early  gave  up  entertaining  themselves,  but  considered 
themselves  in  some  way  bound  to  keep  up  the  inn. 

In  1380,  at  Liege,  the  clergy  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
nobles  to  obtain  their  expulsion.  But  a  difficulty  arose,  as  it  was 
found  that  not  only  were  the  nobles  the  innkeepers  of  the  city, 
but  also  that  they  were  engaged  in  trade  as  drapers,  tailors,  and 
tinkers. 

At  the  old  table  d'hote  the  landlord  dined  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  entertained  his  guests,  and  saw  that  all  was  in  order, 
and  every  dish  well  cooked  and  served.  It  is  so  no  longer.  The 
host  rarely  has  his  meals  with  the  traveller ;  that  last  relic  of  old 
hospitality  is  gone.  It  is  now  between  him  and  his  guest  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  and  a  means  of  making  money  in  a  profession 
which  was  once  that  of  noblemen,  dispensing  hospitality  with  a 
free  hand  to  every  man  who  passed  through  their  land. 
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MY  late  partner,  Mr.  Shuggles,  gives  me  leave  to  tell  the  story, 
upon  the  understanding  that  I  renounce  all  personal  claim  to  the 
discovery. 

We  have  wrangled  a  little  over  this  condition. 

I  once  thought  I  had  a  hand,  or  at  least  a  finger,  in  the  trover  ; 
but  Tony  has  talked, 'nay,  hooted  me  out  of  that  vacuous  belief. 

To  Anthony  Shuggles,  therefore,  be  the  merit  of  finding  gold 
in  the  Department  of  the  Var,  suspecting  (Tony  says  knowing)  it 
to  be  such. 

1870  (fateful  year)  had  brought  us — Shuggles  and  myself — 
into  fellowship  as  boarders  at  the  Hotel  Jean  Natte,  Hyeres. 

Not  many  strangers  came  south  that  season.  Few,  indeed, 
were  the  English  visitors.  We  twain  alone  of  British  blood 
housed  at  the  Jean  Natte  from  October  to  the  end  of  the  year 
abovesaid. 

Now,  nothing  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  two  Britons  crossing 
each  other's  orbits  in  a  strange  land  presupposes  the  hatching  of 
a  mutual  acquaintance.  I  am,  moreover,  a  shy  man.  My  fellow 
guest  was  not  so  much  shy,  perhaps,  as  suspicious.  (Tony  has 
since  acknowledged  somewhat  of  that  quality — cultivates  wariness, 
he  says,  on  principle.) 

For  a  week  or  more  our  intercourse  reached  no  further  than  an 
interchange  of  distant  civilities,  and  likely  had  never  gone  beyond 
that  stage  but  that  a  confusion  arose  in  our  hotel  bills. 

Madame  Janjean  had  charged  to  my  account  a  daily  con- 
sumption of  four  grogs,  whereof  I  was  as  innocent  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson.  The  verification  of  the  score  revealed  the  fact  that  my 
fellow-lodger's  surname  bore  a  phonetic  resemblance  to  mine. 
There  was  the  difference — trifling  to  French  ears — as  between 
Shackell  and  Shuggles.  Hence  the  bungle. 

The  incident  served  to  break  down  our  common  reserve,  and 
led,  indeed,  to  our  becoming  bosom  friends. 

A  better  fellow  than  Shuggles,  when,  having  penetrated  his 
outer  defences,  you  got  into  the  presence  of  the  man  himself, 
you  could  hardly  wish  to  know.  His  harsh  manners  and  stern 
features  were  a  mere  hedge  hiding  a  soft  heart. 

He  was  tall  without  seeming  so,  a  slight  stoop  abating  from 
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his  real  height;  otherwise  he  was  clean  and  square-built,  and 
loose-jointed  like  a  sailor.  Something  of  the  seafarer,  too,  was 
discernible  in  the  volume  and  negligence  of  his  neck-gear,  his 
ruddy  skin,  and  leonine  shagginess  of  beard. 

A  young  man  yet,  you  had  said,  albeit  reservedly.  Youth, 
with  its  step  upon  the  tableland  whence  one  is  given  to  look  as 
often  back  as  forward. 

One  habit  he  had  which  proved  him  to  be  not  a  sailor  by 
profession — that  of  taking  very  long  walks. 

In  these  I  was  quite  disposed  to  join  him,  though  the  first 
effect  of  my  society  was  to  curtail  them,  three  months  of  hard  work 
and  short  commons  in  a  military  ambulance  having  temporarily 
deprived  me  of  the  full  use  of  my  legs. 

Our  way  home  one  day  from  a  jaunt  northwards  lay  through 
a  rough-and-tumble  valley,  whose  slopes,  once  trimly  terraced 
and  diligently  cultivated,  were  now  abandoned.  A  few  decaying 
fig  and  olive  trees,  here  and  there  a  vine,  a  score  of  crumbling 
cottages — this  was  all  that  survived  of  man's  handiwork.  The 
cork  oaks,  and  the  pines  with  their  undergrowth  of  cystus,  rose- 
mary, and  juniper,  were  advancing  once  more  from  the  hill-tops, 
bent  on  winning  back  their  old  domain. 

'  I  reckon  they  find  the  soil  too  poor  to  work  with  profit,'  said 
Tony,  picking  up  a  sample  slab  for  examination. 

'  Halloo  ! '  he  presently  shouted,  '  what  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ' 

A  thin  yellow  vein  of  metallic  appearance  meandered  over  the 
surface  of  the  slab,  itself  a  sort  of  argillaceous  schist. 

<  Make  of  it  ?     Why,  it's  surely  .  .  . ' 

'  Gold  !  my  boy  ! — that's  what  it  is,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman  ! ' 

We  wrung  each  other's  hands ;  we  danced ;  threw  our  hats  on 
high,  and  shouted  like  schoolboys  in  a  winning  team  of  football. 
Such  is  the  magic  of  gold. 

'  Steady,  doctor, '  presently  gasped  Tony,  when  our  breath 
had  given  out ;  <  let  us  sit  down  and  smoke  a  pipe  on  it,  and  reflect 
a  little.  This  may  be  only  a  mare's  nest  after  all.  It  looks  like 
the  real  thing,  but  we've  got  to  prove  it.  Again,  if  gold 
it  is,  we  have  still  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  exists  in  workable 
quantity.  We'll  look  about  a  bit  before  we  go  ...  and  then 
there'll  be  the  ground  to  buy  and,  in  a  word,  a  deal  to  do  before 
the  profit  comes.  I've  seen  somewhat  of  gold-seeking  in  my  time, 
do  you  know ;  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  am  a  trifle  sobered  of 
it.  Anyhow,  it  will  be  good  fun.' 
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On  reaching  the  town  I  went  straightway  to  the  pharmacien's 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bade,  and  procured  the  reagents  necessary  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  yellow  vein. 

6  Now,  doctor,  fairplay's  a  jewel.  Just  tell  me  before  you 
begin  how  the  stuff  should  respond  to  your  tests,  assuming  it  to 
be  gold.  You  see  I  want  to  follow  the  experiment  as  it  proceeds.' 

'  With  all  my  heart.  Here,  0  wary  one  !  we  have  an  acid 
which  is  capable  of  attacking  and  decomposing  all  metals  save 
the  one  in  question — gold.  Let  me  prove  that  at  starting.  Give 
me  from  your  pocket  a  coin  of  each  metal  in  currency,  and  I  will 
make  that  clear.' 

We  took  a  sou  piece.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  on  it  raised 
immediately  a  green  effervescence.  So  much  for  bronze. 

A  franc  gave  a  black  spot. 

A  Napoleon,  nothing. 

Now  we  lifted  lightly  with  a  penknife  the  little  seam  of  metal 
from  its  bed  in  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and,  freeing  it  of  foreign 
matter,  placed  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  clean  test-tube,  poured  on 
the  acid,  held  our  breaths,  and  watched. 

The  metal  preserved  its  purity  intact ! 

We  gave  a  muffled  hurrah !  and  grinned  hushly  at  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  fortunate  conspirators. 

'  But  wait  a  bit,  partner ;  this  is  only  a  negative  proof  after 
all.  We  must  push  further.  Here,  again,  is  an  acid  which,  while 
dissolving  readily  enough  the  baser  metals,  alone  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  gold.  Shall  I  try  it  on  your  Nap.  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  doctor,  say  rather  a  five-franc  piece.' 

The  coin  melted  with  the  acid,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  into  a  rich, 
characteristic  amber  fluid. 

4  How  about  the  baser  metals,  doctor  ? '  asked  Tony.  <  Won't 
they  dissolve  in  it  as  well  ? ' 

c  Yes,  but  with  dirty  reactions  similar  to  those  I  obtained  with 
the  sou  and  the  franc.  This,  you  see,  is  a  fine  bright  yellow.' 

Our  native  seam  stood  the  second  ordeal  as  bravely  as  the  first. 
I  was  no  longer  doubtful.  None  the  less,  we  carried  the  experiment 
several  stages  beyond  this,  getting  affirmative  evidence  in  each. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  as  Tony  had  foreseen,  before 
our,  or  rather  his,  discovery  could  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

First,  we  bought  for  an  old  song  a  hectare  of  land  in  the  de- 
serted valley.  Here  was  a  stone  hut  or  cabin  of  two  rooms  ;  also 
a  well  much  encumbered  with  rubbish,  but  still  yielding  water. 
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Next  we  acquired  a  pony — a  lank  but  mettlesome  barb,  broken 
to  ride  and  drive — and  a  light  cart. 

For  we  were  miles  away  from  all  sources  of  supply,  Cuers  being 
the  nearest  hamlet ;  luckily,  too,  a  railway  station. 

Our  plant,  at  starting,  consisted  of  very  primitive  implements : 
an  old  iron  mortar  for  crushing,  an  alembic,  two  or  three  pans 
and  crucibles,  a  bottle  of  mercury,  half  a  dozen  chemicals  and 
apparatus  for  testing,  picks,  spades,  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  won  in  a  short  time  gold  enough  to  send 
to  market.  London,  we  agreed,  was  the  place  where  the  ore 
could  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  There,  too,  Tony, 
who  was  to  be  the  carrier,  might  learn  something  more  about 
mining ;  knowledge  whereof,  in  spite  of  Tony's  experience,  we 
stood  in  great  need. 

I  had  seen  my  treasure-freighted  partner  off  by  the  first 
morning  train  from  Cuers,  and  was  returning  leisurely  homeward 
with  the  pony  and  cart.  It  was  the  early  days  of  March.  The 
sun  had  but  just  scaled  the  hill-tops  on  my  left,  and  was  shining 
temperately,  not  having  warmed  as  yet  to  his  day's  work.  The 
wind  on  his  appearance  roused  like  a  servitor  caught  napping, 
and  began  forthwith  to  bustle  fussily  in  halting  eddies,  now  soft 
and  aroma-laden  from  the  pine  forest,  anon  charged  with  the 
chiller  air  of  the  plains. 

The  valley — our  valley — solitary  at  all  times,  seemed  doubly 
lonesome  now  that  Tony  had  departed;  and  I  found  myself 
already  longing  for  his  return.  He  and  I  for  obvious  reasons 
worked  alone.  Between  us  we  managed  the  mine,  the  garden, 
and  the  household.  We  had  been  driven,  it  is  true,  to  solicit 
outside  help  at  starting ;  for,  prepared  as  we  were  to  rough  it, 
and  little  inclined  to  spend  money  recklessly,  we  could  not  do  less 
than  make  the  cabin  habitable.  Also,  while  we  were  about  it,  we 
thought  -it  well  to  add  to  its  proportions.  We  had  now  a  trim 
two-storey  house  and  an  outbuilding,  whereof  the  basement  served 
as  a  stable,  the  first-floor  as  a  laboratory — altogether,  an  imposing 
feature  in  the  landscape ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  so  in  my  eyes  as  I 
approached  it  that  morning. 

I  pulled  up  at  the  stable  door  and  loosed  the  pony  from  the 
shafts.  He  gave  his  wonted  shake,  and  was  taking  a  trot  round 
the  yard,  as  was  likewise  his  habit  after  a  journey,  when  a  sound 
of  other  hoofs  than  his — I  mistook  it  for  a  moment  for  an  echo — 
came  in  a  sudden  waft  to  my  ears :  a  clatter  plus  a  clanking  that 
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turned  my  thoughts  in  a  moment  back  to  war-time,  for  it  sounded 
singularly  like  a  passage  of  mounted  men. 

What  on  earth  could  it  mean  ? 

Something,  perhaps,  had  befallen  Tony,  or  ...  or  ...  but 
I  cudgelled  my  brains  to  no  purpose.  I  could  only  take  my  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  wait  to  see  what  might  turn  up. 

A  bend  in  the  track  revealed  at  least  the  first  phase  of  the 
mystery. 

It  was  the  gendarmes ! 

Now,  a  hundred  yards  beyond  our  house  the  road  dwindled 
into  something  less  than  a  mule  path,  losing  itself  in  the  forest. 

They  could  scarcely  have  business  that  way ;  their  visit,  there- 
fore, if  visit  were  meant,  must  be  to  us. 

Sure  enough  the  troopers — a  lieutenant,  two  men,  and  a 
brigadier — drew  rein  before  me. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  the  officer.  *  Have  I  the  honour  to 
address  Monsieur  Shugles  ?  ' 

I  told  him  my  name  was  Shackell,  and  for  his  better  enlighten- 
ment handed  him  my  card. 

He  compared  it  with  a  note  in  his  agenda. 

'It's  all  one,  Shackell  or  Shugles;  but  I  want  to  see  you  both, 
your  brother  as  well.' 

'My  friend  and  associate — not  brother — Monsieur  Antoine 
Shuggles,  is  absent.  I  have  just  returned  from  conducting  him 
to  Cuers ;  whence  he  left  this  morning  on  a  journey  to  the  north.' 

The  gendarmes  exchanged  significant  glances. 

'  Oblige  me,  Monsieur,  by  letting  me  see  your  papers.' 

The  lieutenant  and  the  brigadier  dismounted. 

I  invited  them  indoors,  and  begged  them  to  be  seated. 

Then  I  produced  my  passports,  my  diplomas,  certificates  of 
service  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  so  forth :  altogether,  an  array  of 
documents  that  rather  staggered  my  inquisitor. 

6 1  thank  you.  All  is  en  regie ;  everything  correct.  Monsieur 
est  medecin,  I  perceive.  Has  served  honourably  at  Sedan  and 
elsewhere.  That  is  all  in  your  favour.  It  makes  my  duty,  however, 
the  more  unpleasant.' 

6  Monsieur  le  lieutenant,'  said  I,  '  what  on  earth  have  you 
to  accuse  me  of  ?  Out  with  it,  for  God's  sake !  I  am  getting 
impatient.' 

6  Softly,  softly,  Monsieur.  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense. 
Frankly,  then,  I  am  charged  by  the  Parquet  of  Toulon  to  make 
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search  of  your  person,  house,  and  premises  upon  the  suspicion  that 
you  and  your  partner,  les  freres  Shugles — I  have  it  written — are 
concerned  in  a  gigantic  system  of  counterfeit  coining.  See  here 
the  warrant.' 

I  took  the  paper  mechanically,  but  could  not  read  it.  The 
writing  danced  in  a  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Counterfeit  coining !  Heavens,  what  a  charge  to  bring  against 
two  honest  men ! 

6  Monsieur  le  lieutenant,  I  am  dumbfounded ;  I  cannot  express 
my  indignation.  Do  your  mission.  I  am  ready  even  to  assist  you. 
Where  will  you  begin  ?  ' 

Very  thoroughly,  but  with  due  delicacy,  they  performed  their 
task. 

Nothing  seemed  to  strike  them  until  they  came  to  the 
laboratory. 

Whew !  There  they  believed  themselves  upon  the  scent.  I 
had  foreseen  this,  and  was  in  some  degree  prepared. 

'  What  does  all  this  signify,  Monsieur — these  chemical  pro- 
ducts and  apparatus  ?  One  would  call  it  a  pharmaceutic  laboratory 
— quoi  ? ' 

'  In  effect  it  is  something  of  the  sort.  As  a  medical  man,  I 
am  naturally  interested  in  chemistry.  I  pass  much  of  my  leisure, 
indeed,  in  the  study  of  that  science.  I  am  actually  engaged  in 
researches  which,  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  are  likely  to  prove 
of  immense  importance  to  this  neighbourhood.  I  am  making  a 
series  of  analyses  of  the  soil  with  a  view  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
its  barrenness.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  ' 

6  Humph !  Mais  oui,  the  explanation  is  admissible.  You 
will  pardon  me,  however,  if  I  disturb  you  yet  a  little.  Here  I 
must  take  a  precise  inventory.' 

In  truth,  they  made  a  very  minute  catalogue  of  the  room's  con- 
tents. By  great  good  luck — albeit  the  presence  of  certain  pro- 
ducts might  give  colour  to  the  coining  hypothesis — no  evidence 
of  our  real  occupation  was  forthcoming.  There  was  comfort  in 
that :  not  a  grain  of  gold,  extracted  or  to  be  extracted,  remained. 
Nothing  but  a  little  exhausted  earth,  whose  very  being  there, 
indeed,  suggested  the  lie  with  which  I  hoped  to  mask  our 
enterprise. 

Tony  had  made  a  clean  sweep  before  starting,  and  it  was 
understood  between  us  that  work  should  be  suspended  until  his 
return. 
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(  Eh  bien,  Monsieur,  personally  I  am  satisfied  that  no  good 
ground  exists  for  supposing  you  to  be  other  than  honourable 
gentlemen.  It  is  unfortunate  that  your  friend  is  from  home. 
Whither,  may  I  ask,  does  his  voyage  take  him  ?  ' 

'  London.' 

*  When  do  you  expect  him  to  return  ?  ' 
'  In  eight  days  at  the  most.' 

*  Grood.     Meantime  I  will  submit  my  report.     I  fear  it  may 
be  thought  necessary  to  make  you  another  formal  visit.     Until 
then  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  key  of  this  apartment ; 
also  your  papers.     And  now  au  revoir  and  courage,  doctor,  all 
will  come  right.' 

It  was  some  hours  before  I  got  over  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  descent  of  the  gendarmes.  I  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
about  and  smoke  and  ponder  the  event. 

Not  that  I  apprehended  any  danger  in  our  being  suspected  as 
coiners  per  se.  The  idea  was  too  extravagant — too  absurd.  What 
I  feared  was  this :  that  the  gendarmes  at  a  second  perquisition 
might  bring  a  man  of  science  with  them — an  expert — who  would 
detect  our  cherished  secret.  Again,  Tony  would  be  wiring  me 
from  London.  His  telegram  would  certainly  be  controlled  by  the 
authorities.  What  might  he  not  say  to  compromise  us,  cautious 
as  he  was  ! 

In  short,  there  were  breakers  ahead  threatening  the  peaceful 
course  of  our  new-launched  argosy,  if  not  its  utter  annihilation. 

My  partner's  despatch  arrived  in  due  time : — 

*  Good   exchange.     Have  bought  rock  crusher  and  engaged 
man  to  work  it.     Address,  Junior  Soker's  Club. — Shuggles.' 

So  far,  so  good.  Nothing  incompatible  with  soil  improving  in 
a  rock  crusher.  The  first  sentence  only  could  be  tortured  to  our 
disadvantage. 

I  sat  down  at  once  to  instruct  my  partner  in  everything  that 
had  befallen  in  his  absence,  enjoining  vigilance  and  prudence 
befitting  the  conjuncture. 

<  Grood  exchange  '  (which  really  signified  that  he  had  sold  the 
ore  to  advantage)  to  apply,  in  case  the  words  should  be  challenged, 
to  the  money  market  as  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  French 
values  into  English. 

A  second  despatch  from  Tony,  dated  Paris,  came  to  hand  a  few 
days  later  announcing  his  return. 

*  Meet  me  at  Cuers  to-morrow.     First  train  from  Marseilles.' 
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I  was  there  in  good  time  with  the  trap.  The  train  would  be 
due  in  half  an  hour.  Meanwhile  I  greeted  the  chef  and  others 
whom  I  casually  knew,  and  who,  hitherto,  had  been  eager  in  their 
advances.  I  got  a  sullen  acknowledgment  of  my  salute,  and  that 
was  all. 

Ah !  had  it  come  to  this  ?  The  rumour  then  was  abroad. 
We  were  already  under  the  social  ban  as  suspected  forgers ! 
Howbeit,  one  gentleman,  a  stranger,  did  me  the  honour  to 
approach  and  enter  into  conversation. 

6  Monsieur  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  I  believe  ?  ' 

<Yes.' 

6  Monsieur  s'appelle  Shugles,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  ' 

'  A  quel  titre  m'interrogez-vous,  ye  vous  prie  ?  ' 

'  Deign  to  accompany  me  into  the  bureau  and  I  will  enlighten 
you.' 

There  he  introduced  himself  as  the  Commissary  of  Police  of 
the  Commune,  and  announced  his  specific  errand.  *  My  instruc- 
tions are  to  interview  your  partner  and  examine  his  baggage 
straightway  upon  his  descent  at  this  station.  You,  Monsieur, 
will  be  good  enough  to  facilitate  my  task  by  keeping  aloof  until 
I  have  done.' 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  acquiescence. 

Concealing  my  irritation  as  best  I  could,  I  asked  him  if  he 
saw  any  inconvenience  in  my  withdrawing  to  a  neighbouring  cafe, 
there  to  await  the  issue. 

'None  whatever.  All  going  well,  the  affair  will  be  quickly 
terminated.  I  will  come  myself  to  acquaint  you  with  the  result, 
if  need  be.' 

You  may  conceive  my  tumultuous  feelings  during  that  time 
of  expectation,  and  the  rather  if  I  add  that  even  the  garcon  de 
salle,  Hippolyte,  saw  fit  to  wound  them  further  by  deliberately 
and  critically  examining  the  piece  I  tendered  him  in  payment  of 
a  vermouth,  under  my  very  nose. 

This  new  trick  of  the  authorities,  albeit  it  annoyed  me  beyond 
measure,  alarmed  me  little. 

They  would  make  nothing  out  of  Tony  or  his  luggage  to 
favour  their  absurd  suspicions.  .  Of  that  I  was  pretty  sure.  But 
I  could  not  but  foresee  many  petty  annoyances  in  store  for  us 
at  the  hands  of  our  neighbours.  Even  though  the  police  should 
concede,  as  they  must  do,  our  perfect  innocence,  it  would  be  long 
before  the  little  world  of  Cuers  slackened  in  its  mistrust  of  us. 
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'  Monsieur  Shugles,'  said  the  Commissary,  quietly  entering  the 
cafe,  '  your  friends  attend  you  at  the  station,  being  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Make  them,  I  beg  you — inasmuch  as  they  understand  our 
language  difficultly — make  them  my  excuses  for  the  detention  and 
disturbance  I  have  caused  them.  Also  the  papers  and  the  key  you 
were  good  enough  to  confide  the  other  day  to  Monsieur  le  Lieu- 
tenant Ferrier  are  at  your  disposal.  Pray  reclaim  them  at  the 
mairie  on  your  way  home.  I  have  the  honour,  Monsieur,  to  wish 
you  the  good  day.' 

I  joined  my  partner,  whom  I  found,  in  spite  of  his  habitual 
self-control,  simmering  with  anger  that  he  took  no  pains  whatever 
to  conceal. 

4  Jack  Akers,  whom  I  spoke  about,'  said  he,  indicating  with  a 
toss  of  the  head  our  new  workman.  *  And  now  pitch  in  the 
traps  and  let  us  be  off.  I'm  too  savage  yet  to  say,  How  d'ye 
do?' 

The  pace  at  which  Tony  put  the  barb  through  the  town  must 
have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  flight.  Nor,  except  at  the  raam'e, 
did  he  draw  rein  until  we  struck  the  by-road  leading  to  our 
valley. 

Then  we  filled  our  pipes  and  emptied  in  part  the  vials  of  our 
wrath ;  this,  in  the  admirable  British  manner,  by  cursing  every- 
thing and  body  without  stint  or  reserve.  Had  a  good  square 
meal  awaited  us  at  home  our  complete  equanimity  had  likely  been 
restored.  Alas  !  the  fire  was  out,  and  the  larder  offered  nothing 
more  tempting  than  cold  canned  meat. 

Tony's  impetuosity  had  upset  my  calculations,  whereof  one 
item  had  been  to  breakfast  in  Cuers,  not  to  speak  of  the  good 
things  I  had  meant  to  take  home  from  market. 

My  partner  was  at  no  time  a  sturdy  trencherman.  A  cold 
refection  above  all  had  no  charm  for  him.  For  the  rest,  the 
handling  he  had  undergone  at  the  station  had  destroyed  his 
appetite. 

I  showed  Akers  what  food  the  house  boasted,  and  bade  him,  if 
he  would,  fall  to.  As  for  Tony  and  me,  we  went  aloft  to  the  work- 
shop. There  we  sat  awhile  trying  to  talk  of  indifferent  things, 
striving  to  be  cheerful.  But  to  no  good.  Soon  again  we  were 
deep  in  the  inevitable  subject  of  our  grievances,  discussing  them 
this  time,  hotly  and  rancorously,  I  confess,  but  still  discussing 
them,  and  not  merely  venting  our  wrath  in  idle  words. 

6  Have  they  done  with  us,  think  you,  doctor  ? '  said  Tony  at 
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last,  *  or  do  they  meditate  another  perquisition,  hoping  by-and- 
by  to  take  us  in  the  mischief  ? ' 

I  could  offer  no  opinion  as  to  that ;  only  I  agreed  that  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard  against  all  contingencies.  But  I  had 
come  to  another  decision  prompted  by  the  desire  at  once  to 
redeem  our  good  name,  justify  my  pretence  of  improving  the  land, 
and  mask  our  real  business. 

6  That  lie  that  I  told  the  lieutenant  sits  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. Do  you  know  I  have  been  reading  up  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  see  my  way,  I  think,  to  becoming  really  the  public 
benefactor  I  pose  for.  The  crusher,  you  say,  is  on  the  way  by 
sea.  Good.  Now  the  great  defect  of  the  soil  here  is  a  want  of 
porosity.  Pulverise  it,  manure  it,  and  water  it,  and  you  have  it 
soon  in  tip-top  cultivable  condition.  All  this  may  go  on  side  by 
side  with  our  main  enterprise,  and  .  .  .  ' 

A  rap  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,  John.' 

*  Breakfast  is  served,  gentlemen.' 

*  Nay,  my  lad,  we've  no  stomach  just  now  for  cold  victuals. 
Help  yourself.' 

6 1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Shuggles,  the  meal's  hot  enough  as 
yet,  though  I  won't  warrant  it  unless  you  come  to  table  straight 
along.' 

We  looked  at  the  man  inquiringly,  but  he  was  evidently 
serious ;  so  to  humour  him  we  rose  and  passed  to  the  eating 
room.  Sure  enough,  there  was  every  sign  of  a  smoking  spread 
and  a  toothsome. 

6  Man  alive ! '  said  I,  when  we  had  partaken  of  an  excellent 
gravy  soup,  soles,  a  succulent  steak  a  la  sauce  piquante,  jumped 
potatoes,  and  had  notice  of  a  sweet  omelette  to  follow,  '  where  in 
the  name  of  hocus-pocus  did  you  find  the  wherewithal  to  furnish 
this  banquet  ?  ' 

4 1  foraged  by  the  way.  We  had  half  an  hour  or  more  to  wait 
at  Toulon.  There  I  fell  in  with  the  chef  of  the  refreshment 
rooms,  an  old  chum  of  mine  in  the  P.  and  0.  service.  Birds  of  a 
feather,  you  know.  When  I  told  him  where  I  was  bound  for,  he 
counselled  me  to  lay  in  a  titbit  or  two  in  prevision  of  the  dearth, 
which,  as  he  rightly  supposed,  prevails  in  these  outlandish 
places.' 

This  was  the  first  proof  of  Akers's  usefulness.  Scores  of 
similar  surprises  awaited  us.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  Cook, 
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groom,  valet,  cultivator,  forester,  mechanician,  miner ;  in  each  of 
these  different  capacities  he  was  a  past  master.  Even  as  an  inter- 
preter between  us  and  the  country  folk  he  came  to  be  of  service. 
He  had  lived,  it  appeared,  in  Barcelona,  where  the  dialect  differs 
little  from  that  spoken  hereabouts.  Altogether  he  was  above 
price. 

We  had  admitted  him,  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  our  proceedings,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  aid,  and 
withal  participate  in  the  proportion  of  a  tithe  of  the  net  profit : 
handsome  wages  should  the  yield  fulfil  its  promise. 

And  we  had  little  fear  of  failure.  The  precious  metal  was 
widely  distributed;  the  surface  workings  in  our  little  domain 
alone  would  take  long  to  exhaust. 

But  Akers  was  not  content  with  mere  ground  scratching. 
His  ambition  was  to  strike  a  lode  and  follow  it,  if  needs  must,  to 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  And  such  a  lode  he  shortly  lighted 
on.  It  had  its  beginning  a  few  yards  east  of  the  old  well,  towards 
which  it  ran  with  a  rapid  downward  trend. 

The  direction  and  continuity  of  the  vein  once  established,  we 
attacked  it  from  the  interior  of  the  well  itself,  as  being  a  method  in 
the  circumstances  offering  greater  security  than  that  of  an  open  and 
visible  shaft.  Rich  were  the  results  of  that  discovery.  In  a  little 
while  Tony  was  again  on  his  way  to  market  with  a  great  consign- 
ment of  treasure,  the  stay-at-homes — Akers  and  I — resting  the 
while  from  the  labour  of  the  mine. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  me  to  advance  the  project  I  still 
cherished  of  making  good  my  inadvertent  boast  about  improving 
the  land. 

I  had  thought  out  a  very  plausible  theory  upon  the  subject, 
which  I  now  set  to  work  to  expound  in  sonorous  scientific  French. 
I  got  this  printed  in  correct  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  forth- 
with about  a  hundred  copies  among  the  notabilities  of  the  district, 
not  forgetting  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  department. 

The  effect  of  this  in  rehabilitating  our  position  as  honest  men 
was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  our  proceedings  a  publicity  in  no- 
wise covetable,  in  that  it  threatened  to  thwart  our  activity  in  the 
only  direction  we  were  anxious  to  deploy  it — that  of  gold-seeking. 

Letters  of  felicitation  and  inquiry  poured  in  upon  us  from  all 
sides.  Callers  became  numerous  and  fussy,  and  curious  especially 
to  see  the  crusher.  Moreover,  and  what  bade  fair  to  prove  still 
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more  embarrassing,  the  land  around  us  began  to  attract  new 
settlers.  The  farm  touching  ours  on  the  west  was  the  first  to  find 
an  occupier — a  very  old  and  feeble-looking  man,  long  past  work, 
you  had  said,  and,  above  all,  the  heavy  work  of  reclaiming  ground 
degraded  by  long  neglect  to  the  condition  of  a  wilderness. 

Howbeit,  when  the  masons  had  patched  up  the  bastide,  which 
stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  ours,  the  old  fellow  had  moved  in, 
and  there  he  remained. 

I  had  quite  looked  forward  to  have  him  loafing  at  our  elbows 
and  pestering  us  with  idle  questions,  for  the  first  few  days 
at  least,  after  the  free  and  easy  Southern  manner.  But  he  kept 
close  within  doors,  and  troubled  us  for  nothing  except  to  fill  his 
water-jar,  which  he  would  hand  in  the  morning  over  the  boundary 
wall  to  the  versatile  and  ubiquitous  Akers. 

Tony  was  back  again  from  England,  and  inclined  to  take  a 
desponding  view  of  the  situation. 

'Mind,  doctor,  I  don't  blame  you.  It  was  a  smart  bit  of 
countermining,  that  pamphlet  of  yours — devilish  smart.  You 
hit  the  right  nail  then,  and  no  mistake.  But  there's  no  denying 
either  that  these  visits,  this  correspondence,  and  everlasting  exhi- 
bition of  the  crusher  waste  a  lot  of  precious  time.  Again,  I  see 
no  good  to  us  in  the  repeopling  of  the  valley.  To  begin  with,  it 
compels  us  to  cultivate  our  patch.  We  should  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  countryside  if,  after  showing  how  the  thing  could  be 
done,  we  neglected  to  do  it  ourselves.  This  means  the  hiring  of 
fresh  hands,  and  the  assuming  of  a  host  of  new  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities. What  do  you  think  of  Akers,  by-the-bye  ?  '  said  Tony, 
suddenly  shifting  the  subject.  '  We  shall  have  another  batch  of 
dust  ready  for  market  in  a  day  or  two.  Is  he  to  be  trusted  to 
take  it  ?  I've  a  mind,  d'ye  see,  to  stay  at  home  for  once,  being, 
I  own,  a  little  uneasy.' 

'  I  have  every — that  is  to  say,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  him. 
He  has  done  us  good  service  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  ways.  A 
more  unflaggingly  industrious,  a  cleverer  all-round  man  I  have 
never  fallen  in  with.  Yes,  I  think  we  may  trust  him.  You,  for 
that  matter,  should  be  a  better  judge  of  the  man  than  I,  knowing 
his  antecedents.' 

*  Nay,  there's  the  hitch.  I  have  run  across  the  fellow  at  odd 
times  and  places.  Once,  I  think,  at  Silverado,  another  time  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  and,  last,  the  other  day  in  London.  He  has  done 
me  individually  many  a  good  turn ;  but  I  know  little  or  nothing 
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of  his  history — certainly  nothing  to  his  discredit.  He  has  served 
us  well,  as  you  say,  and  I  could  trust  him  wholly  but  for  that 
swivel  eye  of  his.' 

I  knew  precisely  what  Tony  meant  by  this.  Akers  had  a 
curious  defect  of  vision — a  squint,  if  you  will,  but  an  uncommon 
one.  A  squint  in  which  each  eye  moved  independently  of  the 
other,  with  the  result  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  his  gaze.  Catch 
which  eye  you  might,  it  evaded  you,  going  slowly  out  of  action 
like  a  revolving  pharos. 

'  It's  mean  though,  1  guess,  to  doubt  a  man  because  of  a  flesh 
flaw,  eh  doctor  ?  What's  a  swivel  eye  to  do  with  character  ?  He 
shall  carry  the  stuff,  and  I'll  go  bail  for  him.' 

Tony  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  bench  by  the  window 
of  the  laboratory.  On  turning  at  the  end  of  our  talk  to  work  he 
uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of  surprise. 

'  See  here,  doctor  !  our  old  neighbour  has  company  :  uncom- 
monly desirable  company,  too,  if  I  mistake  not,'  said  my  partner, 
rubbing  his  palms  and  hovering  his  shoulders  gleefully.  '  Two 
young  women,  as  handsome  as  ever  poet  sang  or  artist  painted, 
robed  or  unrobed,  or  I'm  a  Netherlander,  and  no  judge  of  the 
article.  Come,  doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?  ' 

They  were  indeed  a  graceful  pair.  Sisters,  unmistakably, 
though  their  resemblance  to  each  other  lay  rather  in  form  than 
in  feature.  Both  broad-hipped  and  opulent  of  bosom  ;  in  both  the 
noble  carriage  common  to  the  women  of  the  South  of  all  degrees. 
There  the  likeness  ended.  While  the  elder  was  dark-skinned 
like  a  Moorish  maiden,  the  younger  had  fair  hair  and  a  pink-and- 
white  complexion  rarely  seen  in  natives  of  those  latitudes. 

6  Say,  doctor,  I've  a  notion  these  girls  are  going  to  stay  on  ; 
all  that  baggage  means  settlement.  Now,  whatever  comfort  they 
may  bring  their  grandfather,  they're  a  sight  too  pretty  for  ours. 
Some  foolishness  will  come  of  it,  as  sure  as  eggs.' 

Just  then  the  dark  beauty,  coming  out  of  the  bastide  with  the 
water-jar,  advanced  on  the  indication  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
boundary  wall,  and  called  out  as  musically  as  loudly— 

'  Hola,  Messieurs  !  de  Veaii,  s'il  vous  plait.' 

John  Akers  sprang  out  of  the  working  in  a  twinkling,  and 
walked  smartly  round  the  house  to  do  her  bidding;  slowing, 
however,  considerably  in  his  movements  when  he  handed  back 
the^brimming  vessel. 
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And  what  more  natural  ?  If  you  have  to  put  a  jarful  of  water 
over  a  high  wall  without  spilling,  you  must  needs  be  deliberate. 

But  Shuggles,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  suspicious  man,  and 
prided  himself  upon  his  insight  of  human  nature. 

6  I'll  be  sworn,  doctor,  that  Akers  and  that  woman  have  met 
before.  Did  you  perceive  the  sly  look  she  gave  him?  ' 

I  had  not  remarked  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said,  it  was 
not  unlikely  they  had  already  seen  each  other  in  the  town,  at 
market,  or  elsewhere,  Akers  being  our  messenger  and  sutler  in 
ordinary. 

'  Humph  !  I  could  wish  these  women  farther.  No  good  will 
come  of  their  neighbouring,  mark  my  words.' 

Akers  set  out  for  London  with  the  third  batch  of  bullion  on 
the  following  Monday,  taking  train  at  Hyeres,  whither  I  drove 
him  in  the  morning,  by  way  of  Pierrefeu.  This  to  elude  the 
curiosity  of  our  friends  at  Cuers. 

I  had  wished  him  bo-n  voyage  at  the  station  without  alighting, 
and  was  driving  off,  when  I  bethought  me  of  a  further  and  final 
word  of  instruction  as  to  the  care  and  disposal  of  his  precious 
freight. 

Akers  was  just  stepping  into  the  train  when  I  tapped  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder.  Strange  to  say,  this  quiet  mode  of 
attracting  his  attention  failed  in  its  purpose.  Instead  of  turning 
calmly  and  discreetly,  Akers  made  a  wild  bound  forward  into  the 
compartment,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all  around  us  to  his  unseemly 
haste. 

6  Doucement,  Monsieur !  '  bawled  an  old  gentleman  whose 
portly  person  had  stopped  our  emissary's  lunge.  '  Doucement,  je 
vous  prie  !  You  have  the  time  and  room  to  seat  yourself  without 
smashing  your  fellow-voyagers.' 

'  One  would  say  that  Monsieur  has  the  gendarmes  on  his 
heels,'  growled  another. 

What  I  had  meant  to  tell  him  went  unsaid  in  the  confusion, 
the  rather  that  Akers  had  not  recovered  his  composure  before 
the  train  moved  onward. 

Tony  was  not  a  little  uneasy  when  I  alluded  to  the  incident, 
though  he  affected  unconcern. 

Smokers  betray  mental  perturbation  in  various  ways :  some 
by  puffing  at  their  pipe  twice  as  fast  as  their  wont ;  some  by 
failing  to  keep  it  alight;  others  by  putting  it  abruptly  aside. 
From  the  huge  cloud  that  suddenly  gathered  about  the  head  of  my 
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partner,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  puffs,  I  augured  that  his  mind 
was  ill  at  ease. 

Three  days  went  by  without  news  from  Akers.  This  was 
irregular.  He  should  have  sent  a  line  from  Paris.  At  any  hand, 
the  morrow  ought  to  bring  news  of  him.  No  word  nor  sign 
reached  us.  A  week  went  by,  and  we  were  still  without  a  letter. 
Then  Tony  gave  way  to  open  despair. 

'  Curses  on  his  swivel  eye !  He  has  tricked  us,  doctor — tricked 
us,  and  left  us  no  chance  of  legitimate  revenge.  For  to  hunt 
him  down  and  expose  him  publicly  would  be  ruin  to  our  enter- 
prise. Let  him  go,  then,  and  batten  on  his  loot  the  while  he  may. 
Fate  has  thrown  him,  at  odd  times  and  places,  more  than  once 
across  my  path.  Fate  may  repeat  the  freak.  Then  there'll  be  a 
reckoning,  doctor,  you  may  lay  to  it.  I'll  .  .  .  I'll  .  .  .' 

But  the  manner  of  the  offset — some  form  or  other  of  corporal 
punishment,  doubtless — not  readily  suggesting  itself,  Tony  was 
fain  to  fall  back  for  relief  on  woundy  commonplaces,  wherein  a 
wide  experience  had  given  him  great  fluency. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  Hardly  had  we  recovered 
from  the  smart  of  Akers's  treachery,  when  we  were  threatened  by 
another  grave  calamity. 

The  golden  lode  which  for  a  space  had  yielded  so  generous  a 
return  for  our  labours  suddenly  failed,  and  presently  gave  out 
altogether. 

Gold,  as  I  have  said,  was  everywhere  about  us  mingled  with 
the  schist ;  but  the  winning  it,  though  still  well  worth  the  pains, 
seemed  slow  and  weary  work  on  the  back  of  our  recent  success. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  had  to  do  it,  or  abandon  the  undertaking, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  do  well  to  work  methodically 
with  the  crusher  to  a  given  depth  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
patch.  And  so  we  proceeded  ;  manuring,  too,  the  soil,  and  even 
planting,  as  we  went :  this  to  give  colour  to  our  public  pledge  to 
improve  the  land. 

Our  last  difficulty  as  husbandmen  was  a  dearth  of  water.  The 
summer  was  advancing ;  the  time  of  great  heats  was  at  hand. 
Our  well  showed  signs  of  giving  out.  Moreover,  the  constant  toil 
of  drawing  water  for  irrigation  was  more  than  we  could  have  com- 
passed, even  though  the  spring  had  served  our  needs.  The  day 
came,  indeed,  when  we  had  to  beg  our  neighbours,  who  still 
brought  their  pitchers  regularly  to  be  filled,  to  be  sparing  in 
their  demands. 
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6  Only  a  little  longer  will  we  trouble  you  at  all,'  said  Fairhead 
(we  called  the  young  girl  thus  until,  and  even  after,  we  knew 
her  real  name).  '  Our  own  well  will  soon  be  a  meme  to  furnish 
our  wants.  Father  is  slow,  but  has  struck  water  at  last.' 

6  A  la  bonne  heurej  said  Tony ;  '  so  you  intend  to  prolong 
your  stay.  Do  you  not  find  it  a  trifle  dull,  Mademoiselle  ?  ' 

4  Que  voulez-vous  ?  C'est  un  triste  pays,  but  it  has  a  great 
merit  in  father's  eyes — it  is  cheap.  We  are  poor,  Monsieur,  and 
are  best  off  in  a  wilderness  like  this,  where  tenements  go  for  the 
asking/ 

6  But— but ' 

Tony  would  have  liked  to  ask  her  how  they  proposed  to  live, 
notwithstanding ;  for  barren  land  is  sometimes  dear  at  a  gift.  Nor 
could  we  detect  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours  the  least  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  cultivate  their  holding.  The  only  planting  they 
had  made  was  that  of  a  cypress  hedge,  and  this,  doubtless, 
rather  as  a  screen  from  observation  than  as  a  defence  from 
the  winds — the  true  raison  d'etre  of  a  cypress  hedge. 

Fairhead  divined  his  curiosity. 

'  Father,  look  you,  is  an  old  soldier ;  and,  as  such,  has  his 
little  pension.  We  depend  not,  therefore,  on  the  yield  of  the 
land;  though  since  we  see  what  others  are  doing' — this  with  a 
meaning  smile — 'we  may  be  tempted,  when  we  shall  have 
deepened  our  well,  to  risk  a  few  seeds  and  quelques  coups  de 
pioche.  But,  as  father  says,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  before  we 
are  sure  of  water.' 

Truly,  we  knew  it.  Water  was  of  the  first  importance  in  any 
attempt  at  tillage  in  such  a  region. 

Now,  in  the  low-lying  plains,  where  the  springs  may  be  tapped 
with  certainty  at  a  few  yards'  depth,  the  old  Moorish  Noria,  or 
chain  pump,  with  a  mule  or  a  donkey  for  a  motor,  is  an  excellent 
water-getter. 

Here,  upon  the  hillside,  nothing  short  of  a  steam  force-pump 
could  serve  us. 

Was  it  worth  our  while  to  erect  so  costly  a  machine  ?  For  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  alone,  we  judged  it  was  not.  For  the 
double  object — gold- winning  and  gardening — yes.  And  so  the 
pump  was  decided  for. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  business  of  acquisition,  fixing, 
deepening  the  well,  and  so  on. 
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All  being  at  last  declared  to  be  in  going  order,  Tony  and  I 
descended  the  shaft  to  attest  the  fixings  therein. 

Nothing  lacked.  The  feed  pipe  plunged  well  below  the 
surface,  was  solidly  supported,  and  sound  in  the  joints.  We  were 
remounting — I  with  the  lantern  in  advance — when  Tony  on  a 
sudden  cried — 

'  Hold,  doctor  ! ' 

'  What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Ha !  ha  !  you  may  well  say  that.  We're  a  pair  of  chuckle- 
heads,  doctor,  that's  what's  the  matter.  We  scooped  the  vein  out 
east  of  the  well.  Is  that  so  ?  Grood !  Now,  why  has  it  never 
occurred  to  either  of  us  that  we  might  tap  it  from  the  other  side  ? 
It's  a  clear  case  of  chuckle-headedness,  I  tell  you.  Once  done  with 
the  engineering  gang,  we'll  try  west,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  on 
striking  it  afresh.' 

The  lode  continued  even  as  Tony  had  predicted,  and  once 
again  we  believed  ourselves  on  the  short  cut  to  fortune. 

The  work  became  terribly  exhausting. 

Tony  would  willingly  have  borne  my  share  of  it  as  well  as  his 
own,  for  he  persisted  in  reproaching  himself  with  the  loss  we  had 
suffered  through  the  perfidy  of  Akers,  and  was  eager  to  make  up 
for  it.  I  begged  him  to  take  things  easier.  He  implored  me  to 
let  him  alone  and  spare  myself.  Neither  would  yield,  and  so  the 
wild  work  went- on. 

We  had  excavated  by  this  some  twenty  feet,  and,  according  to 
our  judgment,  were  nearing  not  only  the  lateral  limit  of  our 
possessions,  but,  in  following  the  cant  of  the  vein,  were  also 
approaching  the  surface.  Soon  at  this  rate,  I  suggested,  would 
come  the  evil  day  when  our  right  to  work  this  the  richest  portion 
of  our  claim  would  legally  determine. 

'That's  as  may  be,'  said  Tony  laconically.  'We've  got  to 
make  our  pile.  If  we  can  do  it,  and  keep  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  so  much  the  better.  But  now  or  never  is 
the  word  ;  and  the  devil  take  landmarks.  Meanwhile,  the  thing 
that  presses  most  is  this — the  ventilation  of  the  shaft.  We  can't 
go  on  in  this  smother.  Salamanders  couldn't  stand  it,  set  aside 
warm-blooded  humans.  We  must  have  air — fresh  air.  Just  you 
go  above,  doctor,  and  settle  if  we  may  make  a  vent-hole  here. 
My  pick  will  tell  you  the  whereabouts.  Stay  !  Take  the  tea-can 
while  you  are  about  it,  and  brew  another  jorum,  and  don't 
forget  a  streak  of  fine  champagne  for  the  keeping  of  it.' 
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Tap  !  tap  !  tap  !  To  judge  by  the  sound,  the  proposed  boring 
would  open  within  a  few  paces  of  the  garden  wall :  an  exposed 
place,  yet  one  admitting  of  concealment  like  any  other.  A 
clump  of  shrubs,  a  heap  of  slag,  a  wood-pile — something  of  the 
sort  would  serve  to  mask  the  spot. 

Deciding  this,  I  turned  slowly  towards  the  house,  reluctantly 
indeed,  the  live  air  tempting  me  to  linger  in  the  open.  Live 
air,  I  say;  though  the  day  was  deathly  still,  and  the  sun 
shining  with  tropic  ardour — as  it  is  wont  to  shine  in  meridional 
France  in  the  month  of  September.  Very  sultry  weather  you 
would  have  called  it,  and  with  reason,  had  you  not  tasted  of 
the  stifling  gallery  below. 

All  things  are  relative.  A  listless  passenger  through  the 
Suez  rails  at  the  heat ;  whilst  a  stoker  straight  from  the  boiler 
fires  likens  it  to  a  mountain  breeze. 

I  loitered,  listening  to  the  beat  of  Tony's  pick — a  very  slow 
measure. 

6  Ah,  the  poor  fellow  is  winded,'  I  thought ;  (  why  doesn't  he 
give  over?'  Nay,  next  moment  he  was  plying  it  harder  than 
ever — double  time — or  was  it  an  echo  only  duplicating  the  sound  ? 
Or,  holy  thunder!  are  there  two  picks  agoing?  'Nonsense,'  I 
reasoned  with  myself— my  ear  failing  to  confirm  this  last  suspicion 
— '  you  are  wool-gathering.  Get  and  fill  the  can,  and  go  below.' 

I  turned  into  the  house,  made  my  brewing,  and  came  forth. 

How  now  ?  Or  I  was  dreaming  still,  or  there  was  a  four-horse 
char-a-banc  standing  at  our  gate,  and  a  great  number  of  tall- 
hatted  and  sombre-suited  gentlemen  were  alighting  from  it.  It 
was  no  illusion.  One  of  them  in  advance  of  the  main  body  was 
already  within  hail.  It  was  of  all  people  I  least  desired  to  see 
— my  old  inquisitor,  the  lieutenant  of  gendarmes. 

'  Ah,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Shugles,'  cried  the  officer,  4  com- 
ment ca  va  ?  Let  me  grasp  your  honest  hand  and  say  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you ;  this  time  on  an  errand  which  I  would  have  you 
consider  in  some  sort  as  a  set-off  against  old  annoyances.  Nothing 
vexatious  to-day,  allez!  I  have  the  honour,  Monsieur  Shugles,  to 
present  to  you  Monsieur  le  president  et  Messieurs  les  principaux 
membres  de  la  Societe  Agricole  du  Departement.  I  leave  it  to 
these  gentlemen  to  explain  the  motive  of  their  visit.' 

I  faced  my  visitors  expectantly.  They  were  fair  examples  of 
the  provincial  classes  dirigeantes :  middle-aged  for  the  most  part, 
and  inclining  to  calvity  and  obeseness,  though  here  and  there 
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among  them  nervous  types — dry,  wiry  men ;  and,  last,  a  few 
whose  pallor  and  flabbiness  smacked  of  pen-driving  and  the  musty 
air  of  French  bureaux. 

The  president  was  burly  and  jolly-looking ;  in  build  and 
features  recalling  Gog  of  Guildhall,  with  a  dash  of  the  elder 
Dumas — a  kind  of  man  not  uncommon  in  the  South,  and  one,  I 
may  add,  who  is  apt  to  make  his  mark  there  and  elsewhere. 

*  Monsieur  Shugles,'  said  the  president,  approaching  in  his  turn 
with  a  courteous  inclination,  the  sacramental  coup  de  chapeau, 
and  grateful  scrape  of  the  left  foot,  *  I  esteem  it  an  honour  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Recognising,  as  practical  men,  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  which  you  are  devoting  yourself,  we 
are  come  in  the  name  of  our  society  and  that  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  region — may  I  not  even  say  in  the  name  of  humanity  ? ' 
(Murmurs  of  assent.) 

4  Talk  on,  for  God's  sake  ! '  I  almost  blurted ;  for  I  could  hear 
the  pick,  between  whiles,  and  was  in  agony  lest  the  societaires 
should  hear  it  also. 

'  We  are  come,  I  say,  to  express  our  high  appreciation  and 
approval  of  your  efforts ;  and  that  not  in  words  merely.  We 
bring  you,  Monsieur,  the  greatest  distinction  that  France  can 
offer  in  return  for  devotion  such  as  yours.  Tenez!  In  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  I  invest  you,  Monsieur  Shugles, 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Agricultural  Merit.' 

The  president  and  several  others  of  the  party  bore  the  ribbon 
of  this  Order  at  their  buttonholes.  The  breasts  of  these  gentry 
puffed  with  pride,  whilst  those  who  were  not  so  distinguished,  I 
remarked,  stole  envious  glances  at  the  decoration. 

'  Monsieur  le  president,  what  shall  I  say  ?  You  are  very  good ; 
the  honour  is  great  indeed  ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that 
I  claim  no  more  than  to  have  put  forward  a  plausible  theory.  I 
have  little  or  nothing  to  show  in  proof  of  its  soundness.  Later, 
I  hope — I  hope ' 

Some  occult  influence  paralysed  my  speech  and  drew  my  gaze 
towards  the  well.  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder.  Tony's  face 
above  the  ledge  ;  terror  and  anxiety  reflected  in  his  eyes.  Tony 
away  from  work,  and  the  beat  of  the  pick  still  audible !  Good 
God  !  I  lost  my  thread,  and  broke  down  altogether. 

The  president  was,  happily,  bursting  with  discourse ;  his 
friends  were  hanging  on  his  words.  My  confusion  passed  un- 
noticed. 
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'Monsieur  Shugles,  you  do  yourself  injustice;  you  are  too 
modest.  At  any  hand,  we  owe  you ' 

Tony's  head  again,  and  still  the  look  of  trouble ;  and  still  the 
ding-dong  beat  of  the  pick  !  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

The  president  talked  on,  I  believe,  but  I  was  too  distracted  to 
follow  him. 

Presently  I  found  myself  showing  the  garden. 

But  that  my  mind  was  preoccupied,  I  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
with  very  shame  at  the  presentment. 

A  few  languishing  rows  of  artichokes,  a  yellow  patch  of  melons, 
a  comatose  quincunx  of  tomatoes,  a  dying  bed  of  gourds,  and  this 
was  about  all.  Nor  was  there  a  single  lusty  plant  throughout  the 
patch. 

'  Hum  I  hum  I  ca  commence.  C'est  evident.  But,  candidly, 
Monsieur  Shugles,  the  crop  is — how  shall  I  say  it? — not  pheno- 
menal. I  have  seen  finer,  I  assure  you.  Tenez  !  Take,  for  example, 
my  own  potager,  two  leagues  by  bird-flight  from  this.  A  friend 
of  mine  from  the  North — Monsieur  Orgeollet,  que  void — came  to 
visit  me  but  yesterday.  I  fetched  him  in  a  gig  from  the  station. 
We  neared  home;  my  property  was  in  view.  "Tiens!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  so  you  are  going  in  for  stock  raising?  Fine  sheep 
those  in  the  garden.  But,  nom  de  nom  I  why  in  the  garden  ?  " 
"  Comment! "  said  I,  "vous  prenez  capour  des  moutons?"  "Mais 
oui."  "  Mon  cher  ami,  you  deceive  yourself  prettily — ce  sont  des 
courges.  Pumpkins,  my  boy."  C'est  egal,  we  cannot  expect  great 
things  here  at  so  early  a  stage.  Courage  et  patience,  Monsieur, 
ca  ira.'  (Ironic  chorus  of  societaires,  '  Oui,  oui,  ca  ira.') 

I  mumbled  my  apologies,  reasonable  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances. Lack  of  water  and  motive  power,  I  sought  to  explain, 
had  been  the  bar  to  our  success.  Give  us  time,  and  we  would 
promise  a  better  show. 

Now  we  passed  to  an  inspection  of  the  machinery. 

There  was  nothing  here  to  be  ashamed  of ;  only  the  dread  lest 
our  secret  should  reveal  itself,  or  that  Tony  might  further  develop 
his  pantomime  and  disgrace  us,  kept  me  in  a  mortal  sweat  and 
bewilderment. 

Questions  innumerable  were  asked  me  as  to  the  use  and 
behaviour  of  our  two  or  three  engines  and  appliances :  incon- 
sequent and  puerile  for  the  most  part,  and  as  such,  no  doubt, 
well  matched  by  my  replies.  But  Heaven  knows  how  I  acquitted 
myself. 
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We  gathered  finally  about  the  well  shaft. 

The  president  and  his  companions  had  satisfied  their  curiosity 
as  to  its  depth,  breadth,  and  stand  of  water.  A  few  more  words 
of  advice  and  exhortation,  furnished  with  the  usual  references— 
the  twofold  blessedness  of  philanthropic  deeds,  the  self-compen- 
satory quality  of  virtue,  and  so  forth — a  flash  of  hat  linings  and 
bald  crowns,  and  the  party  were  about  to  go  their  ways. 

*  Allans,  confreres  !   let  us  be  off,'  said  the  president.    *  We 
mustn't  waste  more  of  Monsieur  Shugles'  precious  time.'     Then, 
addressing  rne  aside,  *  You  won't  take  it  amiss  if  we  insert  a  note 
of  our  visit  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  rfest-ce 
pas  ?     I  will  see  to  it  that  full  justice  is  done  you.     Indeed,  I've 
a  mind  to  forestall  things  a  little — put  results  under  the  loupe,  so 
to  speak — do  you  follow  me?      Ah,  diable!    que  se  passe-t-il 
done?1 

The  power  he  invoked  appeared  to  answer  him. 

A  sullen  subterranean  rumble ;  a  shock  and  tremor  as  of  a 
heavy-laden  ship  wave-lashed  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  ;  then  a 
mighty  roar  and  upheaval — and  everybody  went  tumbling  over 
like  a  floor  of  skittles. 

I  regained  my  feet  as  soon  as  might  be.  What  had 
happened  ? 

The  air  was  thick  with  dust  and  smoke.  Loud  exclamations 
as  from  out  of  the  earth  bespoke  serious  mischief.  Howbeit, 
upon  the  instant  I  could  determine  neither  the  nature  nor  the 
extent  of  the  disaster.  As  to  that,  however,  I  was  little 
curious ;  my  immediate  concern  was  for  the  safety  of  my 
partner. 

*  Tony ! '  I  shouted,  '  are  you  hurt  ?    Answer  me  if  you  can, 
Tony ! ' 

I  was  straining  my  ears  to  distinguish  his  voice  amid  the 
general  wailing,  when  a  strong  hand  from  out  the  darkness 
griped  me  by  the  collar. 

'  Coquin!  I  see  you  at  last  without  the  mask.  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  law  ! ' 

'  Hands  off,  fool !  No  throttling  !  Arrest  me  !  and  on  what 
charge  ?  You  say  you  see  me  unmasked.  What  do  you  make  of 
me  now,  pray  ?  ' 

4  Ah  $a!  Jest  a  savoir.  It  is  enough  for  the  moment  that  you 
are  taken  in  a  diabolical  outrage — an  attempt  to  destroy  a  "whole 
guild  of  loyal  citizens.' 
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4 1  ...  destroy  my  benefactors  ! — men  who  come  to  honour 
and  befriend  me  ?  Lieutenant,  you  can't  be  serious.' 

'  Sacre  matin !  Tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Explain  yourself.  An  accident,  you  suppose  ?  Bah  !  say,  rather, 
a  foul  and  deliberate  crime.' 

'  Be  it  so.  This  is  no  time  for  wrangling.  At  least,  I  have 
had  no  hand  in  it.  Let  me  go  now,  for  pity's  sake,  to  look  for  my 
partner.  Come,  help  me  to  find  him,  and  you  have  us  both  at 
your  bidding.' 

'  To  the  devil  with  him !  Regard  rather  the  effect  of  his 
machinations,  since  you  disown  your  share.  But  I  doubt  you  are 
both  in  the  plot.  Nous  verrons  plus  tard.  Meanwhile,  ne  bougez 
pas  de  la.' 

The  air  had  cleared.  The  scene  might  be  surveyed.  Blown 
out  by  some  terrible  explosive,  the  working  lay  revealed :  a  reeking 
trench  extending  from  near  the  well  on  the  east  to  a  point 
ending  by  the  garden  wall. 

Tony,  to  my  great  sorrow,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  nor  to  my 
repeated  calls  came  any  reply. 

As  for  the  learned  societaires,  they  were  seemingly  so  little 
the  worse  for  their  upset  as  to  be  making  their  way  in  a  body 
at  top-speed  off  the  field. 

The  lieutenant  bawled  to  them  to  stop  and  lend  him  main 
forte,  but  in  vain. 

They  went  for  the  char-a-banc  like  a  storming  party  in  a 
forlorn  hope,  took  it  by  direct  assault,  and,  establishing  them- 
selves, drove  away  and  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

So  much,  at  least,  for  the  mass.  One  or  two  gentlemen, 
missing  their  chance  by  a  hair's  breadth,  were  now  pursuing  the 
vehicle  headlong  down  the  road.  And  yet  a  third  small  knot — 
shortwinded  and  pursy  men — had  broken  down  midway  in  the 
race. 

These  last,  seeing  their  retreat  cut  off,  returned  to  the 
lieutenant's  side  with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be — indeed,  with  a 
very  good  grace,  as  though  to  come  back  and  help  him  had  been 
all  along  a  matter  of  course — and  put  themselves  under  his  orders. 

'A  la  bonne  heure!  This  is  a  mysterious  affair,  gentlemen. 
Qu'en  pensez-vous?  II  s\igit  surement  d\in  crime.  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  secure  this  Monsieur  Shugles.  We  have 
now  to  punish  his  accomplice ;  et  puis  Vaffaire  se  debrouillera 
devant  la  justice.  As  for  me,  I  throw  my  tongue  to  the  dogs.' 
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'  Lieutenant,'  I  struck  in,  (  permit  a  suggestion.  Search  the 
place  for  my  unfortunate  partner,  by  all  means — Grod  grant  you 
may  find  him  living  !  but  above  all,  let  a  rummage  be  made  of 
yonder  bastide.  There,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  discover  the 
real  criminals,  if  such  there  be.  Look  well  for  a  man  with  a 
squint.' 

*  Comment !  you  give  advice,  and  yet  you  profess  to  know 
nothing.  Kemember  this,  gentlemen,  in  your  evidence.  Nom 
de  nom  !  quel  mystere  ! ' 

The  party  divided  in  its  quest,  following  my  hint;  the 
lieutenant  leading  the  stoutest  to  the  bastide,  whilst  the  rest 
with  me,  at  once  leading  and  led,  started  in  search  for  poor  Tony. 

6  We  will  first  take  a  look  this  way,  gentlemen.  I've  a  notion 
he  may  have  fallen  .  .  .  ' 

No  need  to  finish.  The  while  I  was  speaking,  my  partner's 
face,  for  the  third  time  that  morning,  appeared  above  the  well 
shaft ;  and  now  his  body  slowly  issued  after. 

'  Why,  Tony,  my  dear  fellow,  where  have  you  been  hiding  ? 
Hurt,  old  man  ?  ' 

1  Not  much,  doctor,  I  believe  ;   only  a  bit  shaken.' 

He  had  been  cast,  he  explained,  by  the  explosion  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well ;  and  had  lain,  till  but  just  now,  half-stunned 
across  the  pump  trusses.  To  their  intervention,  indeed,  he 
probably  owed  his  escape  from  a  fate  more  cruel. 

A  few  wales  and  abrasions  were  happily  the  sum  of  his 
injuries. 

4  A  la  bonne  heure  ! '  I  heard  the  lieutenant  shout  from  over 
the  wall.  '  Now  we've  the  lot  of  them,  I  hope.  Bring  along  your 
prisoners,  gentlemen.' 

We  joined  the  other  party  in  the  road.  Sure  enough  they 
had  secured  the  man  I  had  indicated.  Also  the  poor  girls  (la 
brune,  defiant,  pretty  Fairhead  in  tears)  and  the  old  man  (only 
feebly  conscious  that  something  unusual  was  going  forward,  and 
seeming  rather  to  enjoy  it  than  otherwise)  were  under  guard. 

The  arch-scoundrel' Akers  wore  a  pert  and  jaunty  air — the  air 
commonly  assumed  by  old  hands  in  like  difficulties,  and  what  is 
known  among  his  kind  as  'putting  on  a  front.'  But  he  had 
something  to  do  to  keep  up  the  character. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Tony,  calmly,  though  his  face  flushed,  and 
his  nostrils  quivered  with  emotion,  '  gentlemen,  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask.' 
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6  Speak  on.' 

6  I've  got  a  small  account  to  settle  with  yon  man,  and  I  may 
never  have  another  chance.  Loose  me  for  five  minutes,  and  I'm 
yours  again  to  command.' 

'  Don't  let  him  go,  for  God's  sake,  gentlemen ! '  screamed  Akers, 
his  insolent  mien  dissolving  into  one  of  terror.  '  He  would  murder 
me.  Hold  him !  Bind  him !  Keep  him  off  me !  I'm  a  dead 
man  else.' 

'  Soyez  tranquille ;  I  am  here  to  protect  you,'  said  the 
lieutenant.  '  Allans,  messieurs,  fall  in,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  prisoners.  En  route* 

You  may  picture  to  yourself  our  humiliating  position,  above 
all  upon  our  entry  into  the  little  town  of  Cuers — the  revilings  of 
the  mob;  the  self-gratulation  of  the  timid  burghers  on  the 
capture  of  so  fierce  a  gang  of  malefactors.  Also,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  French  justice  will  understand  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  before  our  innocence — at  least  upon  the  charge 
preferred — could  be  established. 

Oh,  the  weary  time !  Harder  by  far  than  the  mere  loss  of 
freedom  were  the  daily  examinations  and  browbeatings  we  had  to 
undergo  in  open  court,  not  to  speak  of  several  menacing  inter- 
views in  the  seclusion  of  our  cells ;  each  entangling  us,  doubtless, 
more  and  more  in  the  meshes  of  the  law ;  and  justice  still  wide  of 
the  mark. 

Utterly  sick  of  the  whole  business,  I  determined  upon  a 
method  of  escape. 

Not  by  lock-picking,  nor  the  filing  of  window  bars,  nor  the 
patient  removal  of  masonry,  nor  by  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
warders,  nor  any  other  Sheppardian  procedure  of  the  sort,  did  I 
save  myself  and  my  friend  (leaving  Akers  and  company  out  of  the 
account)  from  a  long  imprisonment. 

I  asked  to  see  a  person  high  in  authority  (whose  name  and 
quality  need  not  appear),  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  all  that 
related  to  our  recent  enterprise. 

As  to  the  explosion,  I  could  only  suggest  that  Akers  had  used 
blasting  material  in  the  way  of  business,  which,  indeed,  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

Tony  is  wont  to  talk  of  our  claim  as  having  been  confiscated. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  sold  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  were  '  invited ' 
to  quit  the  country  upon  a  very  short  notice,  we  made  a  sorry 
bargain ;  and,  what  was  worse,  never  touched  a  centime  of  the 
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purchase- money.  The  huissier  received  it,  and  disbursed  it  all 
in  fines  and  penalties  and  impositions. 

Some  time  after  we  heard  tell  of  a  company,  duly  chartered 
by  the  government,  who  were  working  the  claim  with  continued 
success. 

Later  still,  a  traveller  informed  us  that  gold-seeking  in  the 
valley,  though  no  longer  pursued  as  a  joint-stock  undertaking, 
yet  went  on  in  little  ventures. 

The  men  who  had  worked  for  the  company,  chiefly  Pied- 
montese  peasants,  were  then  busy  on  their  own  behoof.  How 
much  or  little  it  profited  them  our  traveller  was  unable  to  say. 
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JAMES'S  name  was  originally  Jacob.  Not  that  I  mean  thereby  to 
insinuate  any  imputation  against  James  as  one  of  those  lurking 
Hebrews  who  (wrongly  ashamed  of  a  great  race)  hide  their  Semitic 
descent  under  the  shallow  disguise  of  a  seemingly  Christian  patro- 
nymic. It  is  thus  that  the  Solomons  reappear  by  various  stages 
as  Salomon  and  Salmon — a  fishy  substitution ;  thus  that  Moses 
innocently  emerges  as  Moss  ;  thus  that  Levi  and  Isaacs  undergo 
a  generous  self-imposed  evolution  into  Lewis  and  Hicks.  But 
James  has  never  attempted  in  any  way  so  to  conceal  his  Israelitish 
ancestry  under  false  pretences.  In  his  many  avatars,  as  Giacomo, 
Jago,  Jayme,  and  Jacques,  he  has  always  allowed  his  Oriental  origin 
to  peep  clearly  through  the  folds  of  his  modern  European  dress. 
James,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  endless  embodi- 
ments of  the  Wandering  Jew,  who  also,  under  the  alternative  aliases 
cf  John,  Matthew,  Thomas,  and  Joseph,  has  planted  his  foot  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  cropping  up  here  as  Ivan  and  there  as 
Giuseppe,  in  one  place  as  Jones  and  in  another  place  as  Evans. 

In  fact,  as  the  acute  reader  will  already  have  begun  dimly 
to  perceive,  I  may  as  well  start  by  confessing  that  James  is  really 
nobody  in  particular.  He  exists  but  as  a  symbol,  a  nominal 
quantity,  an  airy  nothing,  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  His  history  is 
not  the  history  of  a  man,  but  the  history  of  a  name.  For  names, 
too,  have  their  own  romances.  Is  it  nothing  that  John  of  Seven- 
oaks,  for  example,  should  slowly  have  fallen  from  his  high  estate 
and  degenerated  with  time  into  plain  John  Snooks  ?  Is  it  a  small 
matter  that  the  descendants  of  that  noble  heathen,  Godebert, 
should  now  survive  in  ungenial  centuries  as  mere  vulgar  and  even 
comic  Gotobeds  ?  And  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  our  Smiths 
and  our  Taylors  gradually  risen  by  merit  or  marriage  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  while  our  Butchers  and  our  Butlers  have 
worthily  occupied  the  episcopal  bench  ?  Nay,  every  name  has 
its  own  long  history,  and  most  of  the  histories  are  full  of  interest, 
only  that  the  task  of  writing  them  has,  as  a  rule,  unfortunately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  pedant.  For  your  pedant  is  a  man 
gifted  by  nature  with  an  unequalled  faculty  for  carefully  selecting 
all  the  chaff  and  throwing  away  the  grain  (with  a  bold  disregard 
of  the  unity  of  metaphor)  into  his  wastepaper  basket.  What 
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fragments  can  we  thence  fish  up  uninjured  for  the  elucidation  of 
James's  personal  adventures  ? 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  James  was  Jacob.  Into  his  earlier 
days  and  boyish  adventures  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter. 
Semitic  philology  affords,  no  doubt,  a  vastly  entertaining  and 
amusing  field  of  study  to  those  who  like  it ;  but  it  must  be  freely 
admitted  that,  like  caviare  and  the  Mikado's  daughter-in-law  elect, 
it  is  an  acquired  taste,  which  comparatively  few  people  succeed  in 
acquiring.  Now,  the  origin  of  anything  is  always  necessarily  a 
vanishing  point :  however  far  back  in  time  you  push  your  inquiry, 
there  must  always  have  been  something  else  preceding  it.  If 
this  world  (as  the  poet  and  the  astronomer  unite  in  assuring  us) 
was  once  a  haze  of  fluid  light,  then  what  was  the  previous  history 
of  the  haze,  and  how  ever  did  the  fluid  light  get  there  ?  Seeing, 
therefore,  the  utter  utility  of  trying  really  to  get  to  the  very 
profoundest  bottom  of  anything,  it  is  always  necessary  to  begin 
somewhere,  and  at  what  particular  point  that  somewhere  lies  must 
in  most  cases  be  a  matter  of  mere  convenience.  I  elect,  accord- 
ingly, to  take  up  James  at  the  stage  when  he  was  known  simply 
to  the  world  as  Jacob,  without  any  distressing  prior  inquiry  into 
his  previous  character  and  antecedents.  For  most  practical  pur- 
poses, indeed,  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  are  sufficiently  antique ; 
we  needn't  push  back  the  question  of  origins  to  the  reasons  which 
determined  each  particular  patriarch  in  choosing  names  for  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  his  manservants  and  maidservants,  his 
cattle  and  the  stranger  that  was  within  his  gates.  Let  us  accept 
Jacob  as  a  given  starting-point,  and  out  of  Jacob  proceed  to  evolve 
James. 

From  the  earliest  known  patriarchal  Jacob  comes  the  vogue 
of  the  name  among  Oriental  peoples.  Thence  it  is  that  we  obtain 
the  common  and  distracting  Islamite  Yacoubs,  variously  rendered 
according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller,  as  Jakoob  Beg, 
Yakub  Khan,  and  so  forth,  through  all  the  charmingly  diversified 
mazes  of  Eastern  orthography.  Yet  how  strange  to  note  that 
from  the  dim  memory  of  that  old  Syrian  sheikh  the  name  of  Jacob 
should  have  spread  so  widely  from  east  to  west  that  it  now  liter- 
ally runs  from  China  to  Peru,  as  far  as  Islam  stretches  in  the  one 
direction,  and  as  far  as  Christendom  extends  in  the  other.  Yussuf 
and  Yacoub  from  the  central  Asian  highlands  can  almost  shake 
hands  across  the  Pacific  with  the  Josephs  and  the  Jacobs,  the 
James's  and  the  Jamiesons  of  San  Francisco  and  Santiago  in 
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Chili.  It  is  directly  from  the  patriarch  too,  of  course,  that  the 
Jewish  surname  of  Jacobs  arises. 

James,  however,  as  distinguished  from  Jacob,  owes  its  favour 
as  a  Christian  name  and  its  European  diffusion  not  immediately 
to  the  patriarch  in  person,  but  to  his  later  namesake,  the  Apostle 
James.  It  is  rather  odd  how  the  two  words,  originally  the  same, 
should  have  come  to  assume,  in  English  at  least,  such  very'unlike 
and  separate  forms  that  most  people  hardly  recognise  now  their 
primitive  identity.  Jacob  Latinized  naturally  makes  Jacobus  ; 
and  from  Jacobus,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  modern  Italian  lips  slowly 
diverged,  through  Giacobo,  into  Giacomo.  What  the  intrusive  rti 
has  to  do  with  Jacob  nobody  has  ever  satisfactorily  determined ; 
the  evolution  of  the  complete  James  yet  awaits  its  unborn  Darwin ; 
the  missing  link  is  as  usual  not  forthcoming.  But  from  some 
form  much  like  Griacomo  we  English  took  our  familiar  James. 
Probably  by  this  time,  were  it  not  for  the  Latin  inscriptions  on 
the  coins  of  the  Jameses,  and  the  now  fashionable  adjective, 
Jacobean,  which  disputes  with  the  revived  and  resuscitated  Queen 
Anne — who  dare  to-day  assert  that  she  is  dead  ? — the  sovereignty 
of  our  houses,  our  furniture,  and  our  decorations,  everybody  would 
long  ago  have  forgotten  in  England  the  original  identity  of  James 
and  Jacob. 

James  did  not  arrive  on  the  shores  of  Britain  nearly  so  early 
as  his  great  rival,  John,  or  many  of  the  other  common  Christian 
names.  In  fact,  he  did  not  even  come  over,  like  Henry  and 
Thomas,  with  William  the  Conqueror :  he  hardly  made  his  first 
appearance  among  us  on  any  stage  much  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  True,  there  was  a  '  James  the  Deacon ' 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Northumberland  as  early  as  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  but  then  he  was  really  a  Roman  Jacobus,  and 
therefore  doesn't  count  for  our  present  purpose  any  more  than 
Paullinus,  or  Augustine,  or  Justus,  or  other  imported  Italian 
ecclesiastics.  Native-born  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest bore  names  of  the  well-known  heathenish  Anglo-Saxon 
character ;  awesome  names  in  two  halves,  as  capable  of  striking 
terror  into  the  soul  of  the  beholder  as  the  signboards  of  stations 
on  the  Cambrian  Railway  at  the  present  day.  Aethelberht  or 
Eadgifu  is  a  nice  typical  illustrative  specimen  ;  but  for  something 
really  killing  in  the  way  of  names,  attention  may  be  directed  to 
Ealhswith  and  Ecgberht,  ^Elfheah  and  Wihtburh,  Cenwealh  and 
Aethelthryth.  No  wonder  an  awestruck  posterity  should  slowly 
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have  corrupted  the  terrific  syllables  of  the  last-mentioned  lady's 
saintly  name,  first  into  Etheldreda,  and  then  into  Awdry. 

It  was  at  or  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  scripture  names 
first  began  to  be  commonly  used  by  the  English  people.  They 
were  in  fact  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  brought  over  by  the  great 
Norman  houses ;  and  every  English  cottage  hastened  at  once  to 
blossom  out  with  the  sincerest  flattery  into  Johns  and  Maries, 
Thomases  and  Isabels,  side  by  side  with  the  Rogers,  Henries, 
Williams,  and  Matildas  directly  copied  from  the  members  of  the 
Conqueror's  own  personal  family.  The  outburst  of  Norman  names 
was  an  early  parallel,  in  fact,  to  the  crop  of  Alberts  and  Alexandras, 
Victorias  and  Beatrices,  with  which  our  registers  have  been  over- 
run during  the  present  reign,  or  to  the  Georges  and  Augustuses, 
the  Fredericks  and  Wilhelminas  who  followed  the  advent  of  the 
6  Hanover  ship '  and  King  George  the  First  of  oleaginous  memory. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  what  has  always  been  the  chief  guiding 
principle  of  English  nomenclature,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer 
pure  snobbery.  At  present,  when  a  duke  happens  to  name  his 
daughters  Guinevere  Howard  or  Gwendoline  de  Vere,  a  few  years 
can  only  elapse  before  Guinevere  Muggins  is  minding  the  per- 
ambulator, and  Gwendoline  Tibbs  is  cleaning  the  pans  and  pipkins 
in  the  back  scullery.  Gladys,  nowadays,  blacks  our  boots,  while 
Hugh  or  Bertie  breaks  coal  in  the  cellar.  Human  nature  was 
pretty  much  the  same  in  the  eleventh  century.  Even  at  that 
remote  period,  the  freeborn  Briton  was  already  a  thoroughgoing 
and  unblushing  snob.  He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  boast  vociferously 
that  he  would  never,  never  be  a  slave ;  but  he  at  any  rate  revenged 
himself  upon  his  various  enslavers  by  calling  his  own  little  Jacks 
and  Jills  after  the  lordly  names  of  their  Walters  and  their  Eleanors. 
As  soon  as  the  Dane  was  ruler  of  England,  Saxon  families,  for- 
getting forthwith  the  Alfreds  and  the  Athelstans  (I  omit  unneces- 
sary diphthongs)  burst  out  into  a  sudden  blossoming  field  of 
Gurths  and  Harolds,  Ulfs  and  Canutes ;  when  the  still  more  suc- 
cessful Norman  Guys  and  Roberts  began  to  stud  the  country  with 
their  bran-new  castles,  Rougemont  or  Blanchflower,  the  converted 
Saxon  hastened  to  baptise  his  newest-born  infants  as  Roger  or 
Constance,  out  of  compliment  to  the  latest-come  lords  and  ladies. 

John,  in  fact,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  dearly  loves  a  lord; 
and  he  dearly  loved  one  before  he  was  John,  when  his  enemies 
rather  knew  him  and  his  wife  as  Goodman  Godric  and  Gammer 
Godgifu.  For  John  itself,  like  all  the  other  saintly  names,  came 
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over  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Your  Norman, 
though  a  robber,  was  a  vastly  pious  one ;  if  with  one  hand  he 
despoiled  the  vanquished  Englishman,  with  the  other  hand  he 
disbursed  a  portion  of  the  loot  to  found  a  monastery ;  if  he  carried 
in  his  veins  the  boisterous  blood  of  the  old  Odin-worshippers,  he 
named  his  children  with  marked  devoutness  after  popes  and 
bishops,  martyrs  and  evangelists.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  remained  essentially  heathen  in  the  spirit  of  their  no- 
menclature up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  Conquest  itself.  It  was 
the  Normans  who  introduced  John  Bull  to  England ;  and  with 
John  Bull  the  whole  host  of  other  saintly  names  which  are  now 
by  far  the  commonest  of  all  among  us. 

Among  this  first  crop  of  biblical  names,  however,  James  does 
not  appear  to  have  held  any  place.  In  fact,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
popularity  in  France,  where  Jacques  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
commonest  or,  perhaps,  the  very  commonest  peasant  name.  But 
there  was  a  James  Audley  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. : 
and  in  Scotland  the  name  soon  gained  immense  vogue  by  becoming 
the  favourite  one  of  the  Scotch  kings.  The  Stuarts  all  bore  it  as 
part  of  the  business.  The  sixth  in  succession  brought  it  over  the 
border  to  England,  where,  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrival,  it  had 
never  been  popular.  Thenceforth,  for  awhile,  the  two  Stuart 
names,  Charles  and  James,  passed  current  as  the  extremest  fashion 
among  the  great  folks  and  their  snobbish  imitators.  When 
James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  his  followers,  of  course, 
were  known  as  Jacobites ;  and  among  many  of  them  it  was  almost 
a  point  of  honour  to  christen  their  children  Charles  or  James  as  a 
mark  of  loyalty  to  the  fallen  family.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  both  names  had  become  firmly  adopted  into 
the  popular  nomenclature,  and  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  or 
even  moderately  fashionable.  To  be  sure,  Charles  James  Fox 
bore  both  together — a  strange  combination  for  such  a  personality; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  already  felt  that  Jeames  was  the 
appropriate  name  for  a  footman,  which  effectually  disposed  of  it 
in  respectable  circles.  The  title  had  descended  from  the  throne 
itself  to  be  the  common  facetious  equivalent  for  a  stuck-up 
flunkey. 

One  word,  by  the  way,  a  propos  of  Jeames.  Miss  Yonge, 
the  most  learned  of  writers  on  Christian  names,  to  whom  this 
paper  lies  under  considerable  obligations,  has  pointed  out  that 
that  now  famous  and  comic  pronunciation  was  at  one  time  by  no 
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means  either  vulgar  or  unusual  in  the  '  best '  society.  Indeed, 
it  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  truly  English  form  of  the  word 
as  against  the  Scotch  provincialism  James.  Norden's  '  Survey 
of  Cornwall,'  for  example,  was  actually  dedicated  to  the  British 
Solomon  himself  by  the  name  of  Jeames ;  and  Archbishop  Laud 
knew  his  late  sovereign  only  under  that  now  most  irreverent  and 
unbecoming  guise.  In  the  days  when  everybody  was  vastly 
obleeged,  Jeames  was  the  mode  with  the  wits  and  beaux  of  Pall 
Mall  and  Brooks's,  as  Chawles  was  later  with  Dundreary  and  his 
contemporaries.  In  fact,  as  Miss  Yonge  justly  remarks,  Jem  and 
Jemmy,  Jim  and  Jimmy,  are  the  offspring  of  Jeames  in  its 
earlier  shape,  as  universally  pronounced  in  the  highest  circles  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Then  the  literate  folk  took  to 
saying  James,  Scotch  fashion,  to  suit  the  spelling,  and  Jeames 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  basement,  where  Jeames's  Diary  finally 
fixed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  diminutive  form  was  and 
still  is  the  analogous  Jamie. 

Another  relic  of  the  Stuart  period  still  exists  in  our  midst  in 
the  district  of  St.  James's.  One  of  the  most  notable  outcomes  of 
our  British  snobbery  is  our  love  of  calling  streets  and  places  after 
the  Royal  Family  for  the  time  being.  In  our  own  age,  the  map 
of  the  world  has  been  simply  dotted  all  over  with  innumerable 
Victorias,  from  the  Australian  colony  to  the  capital  of  Vancouver 
Island.  London  rejoices  in  a  Victoria  Embankment,  a  Victoria 
Theatre,  and  a  Victoria  Station ;  Albert  Terraces,  Albert  Halls, 
and  Albert  Memorials  throng  the  streets  of  a  too  obtrusively 
grateful  metropolis.  The  Agent  General  for  Victoria  holds  his 
offices  at  the  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
Georgia  and  Georgetown,  Fort  George  and  the  Georgian  Bay, 
recall  the  merits  of  the  glorious  house  of  Hanover  and  Protestant 
succession.  The  Stuarts  were  not  quite  so  lavish  of  their  titles 
as  the  Georges,  and  they  gave  the  honour  only  indirectly  to 
themselves  under  the  covert  personality  of  their  patron  saint. 
But  St.  James's  Park  and  St.  James's  Palace,  St.  James's  Street 
and  St.  James's  Square,  sufficiently  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
Jameses  in  the  fashionable  district  of  their  own  period.  Charles 
Street,  King  Street,  Duke  Street,  and  York  Street,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Jacobean  group,  carry  us  equally  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  The  Albany  belongs  to  the  same 
merry  date ;  while  the  Clarendon,  Albemarle  Street,  Jermyn 
Street,  and  Arlington  Street  recall  the  familiar  names  of  courtiers 
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and  statesmen  in  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
beside  all  this  wealth  of  allusive  nomenclature,  that  only  one  spot 
in  any  part  of  what  was  ever  the  British  Empire  bears  reference 
to  the  greatest  of  English  sovereigns — and  that  only  by  a  graceful 
hint — the  old  colony  of  Virginia.  Elizabeth  had  no  fear  of  being 
ever  forgotten.  The  James  Eiver,  however,  wears  the  exact  name 
of  her  poor  successor.  Already  we  are  getting  pretty  far  away 
from  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  the  Apostle  James.  As  to  James  II., 
I  don't  know  that  he  has  left  any  immediate  mark  as  king  upon 
the  map  of  America ;  but  in  his  princely  days,  as  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  he  was  answerable  for  New  York  City  and  State,  and 
for  the  capital  Albany  on  the  Hudson  Kiver. 

James's  progeny,  though  fairly  numerous,  are  by  no  means  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country  as  the  descen- 
dants of  Kobert,  of  William,  or  even  of  Simon.  While  the 
Robinsons  and  Robertsons,  the  Robsons  and  Dobsons,  swarm  in  the 
land,  while  the  Williamsons  and  Wilsons,  the  Wilkinsons  and 
Wilkinses  batten  on  the  soil,  while  the  Simsons  and  Simkinses, 
the  Simmondses  and  Simpkinsons  revel  in  the  Directories,  hardly 
a  Jameson,  a  Jamieson,  a  Jamson,  or  a  Gimmison  is  to  be  found 
scattered  sparsely  here  and  there  in  our  great  towns.  The  reason 
for  this  paucity  of  James's  descendants  is  simply,  I  believe,  that 
at  the  time  when  surnames  were  mostly  formed,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  James  himself,  as  a  Christian  name, 
had  not  as  yet  attained  to  any  popularity,  in  England  at  least. 
Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Jamesons  and  Jamiesons 
are  either  Scotchmen  or  Ulster  Irish — that  is  to  say,  Scotch 
under  another  name.  James,  per  se,  as  a  surname,  well  known 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  is  usually  by  origin  Welsh  and 
Cornish,  as  are  the  similar  forms,  Edward,  Charles,  Richard,  and 
Henry.  The  true  English  equivalents  are  always  fuller,  like 
Edwards  and  Richards.  Fitz-James,  the  name  invented  for  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II.,  is  an  impossible 
hybrid,  afterwards  adopted  by  Scott  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,' 
and  now  a  Christian  name  in  at  least  one  distinguished  family. 

Before  I  leave  our  English  Jameses,  I  must  needs  devote  a 
few  words  in  passing  to  its  supposed  double,  Jack.  By  a  strange 
confusion,  this  colloquially  shortened  form  of  John  has  almost 
universally  been  traced  back  to  the  French  Jacques,  and  there- 
fore to  the  tribe  of  Jacob  and  of  James.  This  is  a  fatal  error. 
Jack  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  Jaques  and  Jacques.  It  is 
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short  for  John,  as  everybody  still  uses  it,  and  the  way  it  is  arrived 
at  is  by  a  process  of  abbreviation.  John  is  originally  (^in  English) 
Johan  or  Jehan,  whence  the  diminutive  Jankin  or  Janke ;  Janke 
gradually  shortens  into  Jacke  (pronounced  Jackie),  and  that  at 
last  into  the  familiar  Jack.  Similarly,  North-country  Johnkin  or 
Jonkin  ended  in  the  long-run  as  Jockey  and  Jock.  The  French 
name  Jacques  was  always  pronounced  as  two  syllables  till  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  Shakespeare  invariably  so  scans  the 
name  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  '  As  You  Like  It.'  Doubt- 
less he  himself  pronounced  the  word  pretty  much  as  Jayquez, 
which  is  still  the  correct  tradition  of  the  stage.  Jaques  itself 
still  survives  as  a  surname  in  some  parts  of  England,  though 
generally  rendered  into  the  vernacular  under  the  far  less  imposing 
form  of  Jakes. 

I  am  credibly  informed  by  competent  persons  that  Hamish  is 
very  choice  Gaelic  for  James,  and  that  equally  beautiful  Celtic 
variations  on  the  main  theme  exist  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Irish. 
These,  however,  are  high  matters  on  which  I  myself  would  fain 
speak  with  becoming  humility ;  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to 
discourse  with  confidence  on  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  Gaelic 
language. 

So  much  for  James  as  a  British  sovereign  or  a  British  subject. 
In  his  various  aliases  as  a  foreigner  of  all  times  and  ages  he  has 
left  his  mark  even  more  deeply  upon  the  world  in  general. 

In  France  he  appeared  at  first  as  Jacques,  of  which  Jacquot 
was  the  popular  diminutive.  Oddly  enough,  so  common  did  this 
Jacques  become  across  the  Channel,  that  it  exactly  answered  in 
proverbial  usage  to  our  English  Jack.  With  us  it  is  '  Jack-of-all- 
trades  '  and  <  every  man  Jack  of  them.'  Polite  society  is  perhaps 
unaware  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  the 
knave  at  cards  is  invariably  Jack.  Jackdaws  and  Jackanapes, 
Jackasses  and  boot-jacks  all  bear  witness  to  the  popularity  of 
John  in  the  days  of  our  mediaeval  forefathers.  But  in  France  it 
is  James  who  serves  the  same  turn.  There  Jacques  Bonhomme 
became  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  peasantry,  like  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  in  modern  England,  or  Giles  and  Hodge  in  rural 
Britain.  When  Jacques  Bonhomme  got  tired  of  toiling  half 
naked  in  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  seigneurs  in  the  great 
chateaux,  he  rose  up,  like  Jack  Cade  in  Norfolk,  and  his  rising  was 
known  and  remembered  ever  after  by  the  name  of  the  Jacquerie. 
In  far  later  days,  when  he  had  developed  into  the  sansculotte,  he 
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was  still  a  Jacobin.  Scott  made  the  name  a  peg  for  one  of  the 
few  really  witty  puns  ever  invented.  '  You  are  a  Jacobin,'  he 
said  to  Moore,  '  and  I  am  a  Jacobite ;  so  you  see  we  coincide  in 
politics  to  a  T.' 

Spain,  however,  is  the  great  home  and  centre  of  the  Jameses  ; 
thence  they  have  radiated  as  Jagos  and  Jaymes  over  the  whole 
circle  of  the  civilised  world.  St.  James  the  Apostle,  it  appears, 
preached  in  Spain  before  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  at  Jerusalem. 
His  authentic  relics  were  duly  deposited  by  miraculous  agency 
on  the  Galician  coast.  The  shrine  that  arose  around  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  canonised  bones  was  dedicated  6  Sancto  Jacobo 
Apostolo.'  Peninsular  tongues  soon  converted  the  word  Apostle 
into  the  name  of  the  town  he  inhabited,  and  the  place  was  ever 
afterwards  known  to  fame  as  Santiago  de  Compostella.  Very 
remarkable  miracles  used  to  take  place  there.  The  aid  given  by 
Santiago  to  the  Christian  Spaniards  against  their  Moorish  enemies 
— on  one  occasion  he  even  led  the  victorious  army  in  person  on  a 
white  horse — made  him  by  far  the  most  popular  saint  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Pilgrims  flocked  from  all  the  world  to  the  shrine  of 
Compostella,  with  St.  James's  scallop-shell — the  pecten  Jacobaeus 
— fixed  in  their  hats  as  a  symbol  of  their  pilgrimage.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  somewhat  obscure  connection  between  St.  James 
and  oysters,  typified  by  the  fact  that  on  St.  James's  day,  July 
25,  Old  Style,  the  oyster  season  used  to  begin.  Happy  times 
when  an  oyster  supper  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  devotional 
exercise !  Nowadays  it  is  regarded  as  next  door  to  a  crime.  "  The 
change  of  calendar  put  on  the  date  to  August  4,  when  the  season 
now -commences  without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  little  grottos  of 
oyster-shells  which  London  children  formerly  built  on  St.  James's 
day,  and  afterwards  on  the  transferred  date,  were  the  last  relic  of 
the  scallop-decked  shrines  of  St.  James  of  Compostella. 

From  Santiago  in  Gralicia  the  name  of  Santiago  spread  to 
numberless  other  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  wide  Spanish  dominions. 
Your  conquistador,  though  a  trifle  bloodthirsty,  was  undeniably 
devout.  Like  his  Norman  prototypes,  he  combined  the  practice 
of  filibustering  and  religion ;  if  he  burned  the  Indian's  body,  it 
was  for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  if  he  killed  him  with  hard  work  in 
the  gold  and  silver  mines,  he  took  care  to  baptise  him  into  the 
true  faith  before  finally  destroying  him.  The  c  pious  founder ' 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  very  particular  by  what  titles  he 
christened  his  towns  and  islands.  Ascension  and  Vera  Cruz, 
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Dominica  and  San  Salvador,  sufficiently  attest  the  orthodox 
devotion  of  the  Spanish  mariner.  Even  the  men-of-war  were 
christened  by  such  grotesquely  inappropriate  names  as  'La 
Santisima  Trinidad ' ;  while  Concepcion,  Asuncion,  and  Santa 
Fe  show  their  ardent  desire  to  prove  the  entire  catholicity  of 
their  faith  in  the  merest  details  of  local  nomenclature.  But 
Santiago  came  in  above  all  other  saints  or  dogmas  or  abstractions 
for  the  nuncupatory  homage  of  the  Spanish  mind.  There  is 
a  Santiago  in  Chili,  and  another  in  Cuba,  a  third  is  in  Mexico, 
and  a  fourth  in  La  Plata.  The  Californian  specimen  varies  the 
type  a  little,  and  comes  out  in  the  alternative  form  of  San  Diego. 
At  least  one  British  colony  has  inherited  an  example,  and  that  is 
Jamaica.  The  old  capital  of  the  island  must  still  be  described  in 
all  official  or  legal  documents  as  Santiago  de  la  Vega ;  but  the 
name  is  too  long-winded  to  sit  comfortably  upon  the  British 
throat,  and  conversation  knows  it  only  nowadays  as  Spanish 
Town. 
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PAROCHIALIA. 

I  HAVE  just  been  talking  to  some  old  countrymen,  and  feel  pene- 
trated with  the  flavour  of  the  past.  People  do  not  realise  the 
antiquity  of  rural  England,  nor  what  vague  horizon  after  horizon 
of  history  reveals  itself  to  any  one  who  will  saunter  about  its  fields 
and  let  his  thoughts  ramble  back.  The  repeated  greenness  of 
spring  is  deceptive.  It  leaves  a  perpetually  fresh  impression  that 
the  country  is  young  compared  to  the  town.  Its  oldest  monuments 
of  past  life  seem  to  be  the  larger  trees.  But,  in  fact,  few  things, 
I  suppose,  are  more  ancient  than  some  of  our  rustic  roads.  People 
walked  before  they  built.  Of  Eoman  relics  there  are  many  in 
these  parts,  in  the  shape  of  dykes,  coins,  tessarse,  and  names. 
Some  of  the  ways,  too,  indicate  Koman  makers  by  their  straight- 
ness.  This  last,  however,  points  by  way  of  contrast  to  an  earlier 
formation  in  the  shape  of  many  crooked  lanes.  Before  the 
Eomans  came  here  there  were  Britons,  and  not  a  few  of  our 
winding  roads  probably  follow  the  tracks  of  the  first  settlers  or 
dwellers  on  the  soil.  How  far  this  takes  us  back !  The  grey  old 
church  towers  which  stud  the  face  of  the  land  are  mere  mush- 
rooms compared  to  these  paths  of  antiquity. 

But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  in  an  archaeological  vein, 
though  I  felt  its  pulse  after  talking  to  some  very  old  men,  and 
then  sauntering  dreamily  home.  I  want  to  fix  some  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  me  before  they  become  dim.  True,  I  scribbled 
notes  after  each  interview  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  cottage  in 
which  I  had  been  sitting,  for  the  flavour  of  these  bare  bones 
evaporates  unless  quickly  bottled.  So  let  us  to  our  old  men. 
We  often  miss  the  reality  of  contact  with  the  past  by  neglect- 
ing to  talk  to  aged  people  about  the  things  of  their  youth,  or 
rather  childhood.  An  old  man  is  said  to  be  a  '  Laudator  temporis 
acti ' ;  and  this  is  more  literally  true  than  it  seems,  for  he  dis- 
courses, by  preference,  of  the  times  when  he  himself  was  an  '  actor ' 
on  the  stage  of  life.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  get  behind  this 
period  into  that  of  his  childhood,  and  learn,  if  it  may  be,  the 
earliest  impressions  received  by  him  when  his  now  rugged  face  was 
that  of  a  chubby  little  boy.  He  prefers  talking  about  scenes  in 
which^he  took  a  man's  part,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  the  steam 
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of  interest  in  his  earlier  days.  A  man  of  wide  knowledge  appre- 
ciates the  personally  historical  value  of  childish  recollections.  It 
is  not  always  so  with  aged  peasants. 

I  have  been  interviewing  divers  of  these  last  with  an  eye  to 
earliest  gleanings,  but  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  look 
back  far  enough.  Let  me,  however,  set  down  a  few  results  of  my 
inquisitiveness.  Mr.  A.  lives  in  the  street.  He  is  a  widower,  and 
his  chimney  smokes.  This  ought  to  be  seen  to,  for  he  always 
likes  a  little  bit  of  fire,  and  the  witness  to  its  presence  chiefly 
escapes  into  his  room.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  com- 
mitted to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  but 
I  have  felt  heretically  moved  to  question  it  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  A. 

He  is  a  '  character.'  Tradition  says  of  him — for  he  is  so  old 
that  he  reaches  back  past  memory — that  once,  when  he  was 
*  evicted,'  he  '  squatted '  with  all  his  family  in  the  church  porch, 
saying  that  he  intended  to  stay  there  till  the  squire  found  him 
another  house.  And  so  it  seems  he  did,  our  clerk  told  me. 
They  were  ancient  days  then,  and  it  was,  he  said,  in  a  time  before 
there  was  any  church-path  through  the  graveyard.  I  remember, 
as  a  little  boy,  another  family  when  without  a  roof  taking  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  church  porch  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
There  is  a  touching  root  of  truth  in  this  claim  upon  (rod's  house. 
It  is  recognised  freely  by  the  Mahometans,  among  whom  the  shelter 
of  the  mosque  is  freely  used  by  the  homeless  and  needy. 

Mr.  A.  is  now  ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  and  walks  slowly 
about,  apparently  as  well  as  he  may  have  done  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Here  are  the  notes  of  a  call  upon  him.  '  How  are  you, 
Master  A.  ? '  <  Poorly,  sir.  It's  the  hot  weather.'  <  Ah,  yes  !  I 
seldom  have  known  hotter,'  said  I.  (  Oh,  there  was  hot  summers 
when  I  was  young.  I  mind  the  women  all  bringing  their  spinning- 
wheels  out  into  the  shade.'  The  old  gentleman  being  thus  in  a 
conveniently  communicative  mood,  I  asked,  'What  do  you  re- 
member first  ?'  'Oh,  being  "  cut "  for  the  small-pox.  Old  Mr. 
Creed  he  come  in  and  he  say,  "  Come  here,  little  boy."  And  then 
he  clapped  my  head  between  his  knees  .  .  .  but  'twern't  no  more 
than  a  flea-bite  after  all,  and  I  had  it  very  mild.'  How  imperfectly 
we  realise  the  impressions  made  on  a  child !  That  moment  of 
horrible  suspense  in  which  the  little  red  face  was  nipped  by  the 
doctor's  shorts,  before  experience  corrected  expectation,  was  as 
fresh  as  ever  after  more  than  eighty  years  of  familiarity.  '  I 
recollect  .  .'  said  the  old  man. 
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Mingled  with  this  memory,  though  coming  later,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  mavish's  (thrush's)  nest  in  January.  That  was 
memorable,  but  he  must  have  been  a  boy  with  predacious  instincts 
in  fair  development  when  this  impression  was  received.  As  the 
humour  of  communication  lasted  I  received  a  revelation  of  the 
past  •  which  had  a  much  wider  import.  After  a  pause  he  said : 
'  Then  I  remember  we  all  went  and  had  a  meeting  because  Bony 
Part  was  coming.'  Here  arrived  a  reflective  pause,  as  if  the 
narrator  desired  to  point  out  the  most  striking  historical  feature 
of  that  stirring  time,  and  at  last  it  came.  '  There  was  a  lot  of 
beer  .  .  .  and  some  got  drunk  and  some  didn't.  .  .  .  They  all 
met  to  settle  where  they  would  drive  the  women  and  children  .  .  . 
and  some  luggage  .  .  .  and  the  waggons  was  all  ready.  .  .  .  And 
then  some  had  to  do  one  thing  and  some  another ' — I  set  down 
the  old  man's  tale  word  for  word,  with  the  pauses — *  Some  had  to 
break  in  the  ovens '  (this  was  to  keep  the  army  of  Bony  Part 
from  making  bread),  <  some  cut  down  trees  across  roads.  They 
expected  him  every  hour.'  And  yet  the  seal  which  sank  deepest 
into  the  narrator's  memory  was  the  prodigious,  unquestioning 
supply  of  beer.  That  and  the  mavish's  nest  in  January.  The 
index  of  recollection  was  sluggish  in  pointing  to  the  great  national 
crisis,  and,  after  dwelling  fondly  on  the  beer,  went  back  with 
alacrity  to  the  nest.  Napoleon  had  small  chance  of  notice  before 
such  an  eccentric  breeder  as  that  '  mavish.'  I  failed  entirely  to 
stir  the  slightest  pride  in  the  fact  of  the  old  man's  being  able  to 
speak  with  personal  recollection  of  so  critical  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  England.  The  nation  hung  in  the  balance,  and  he  had 
seen  it  with  his  eyes.  But  then  that  nest  in  January.  '  That  did 
fare  curus.  But  I  see  it ;  alonger  another  boy.'  And  the  beer  .  .  . 

They  must  have  been  fine  times  in  Barton  then  (for  a  little 
while),  since  when  I  tried  one  of  this  old  gentleman's  peers  con- 
cerning his  memories,  the  only  thing  he  could  recollect  about  this 
period  of  special  interest  through  which  he  had  passed,  was  beer. 
But  he  added  something  about  beef  and  pudding.  That  was  a 
much  later  impression  though,  I  fancy,  and  had  to  do  with  peace, 
not  invasion.  Anyhow,  whenever  it  came  (it  seemed  to  have  come 
conspicuously  once  in  his  lifetime),  '  That  were  a  wonderful  good 
dinner.  .  .  .'  '  How  long  had  he  lived  in  Barton  ?  '  '  Why,  all  his 
life,'  and  he  had  worked  sixty  years  in  "  them  fields," '  pointing 
across  the  road.  '  Had  he  been  far  away  ?  '  '  Not  so  very  far ; 
to  Bury '  (the  next  parish)  c  and  such  like/  Once  or  twice  he  had 
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gone  to  Stowmarket  (about  twelve  miles  off),  and  looked  back  on 
it  as  the  American  Stanley  may  regard  Central  Africa  if  he  ever 
grows  to  be  past  travelling.  Poor  old  man  !  he  is  alive  now,  and 
singularly  handsome  in  his  way — that  of  an  ancient  and  rugged 
peasant.  He  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  visited  him  frequently.  We 
talked  of  his  long  sojourn  in  Barton,  and  of  the  wonderful  journey 
he  must  soon  be  taking  thence.  The  way  in  which  poor  people 
speak  of  death  is  very  wholesome  .  .  .  He  asked  me  to  make  his  will, 
being  in  great  straits  about  the  due  inheritance  of  his  furniture 
by  his  wife.  So  I  wrote  out  a  little  form  for  him,  and  though  it 
is,  I  believe,  not  witnessed,  and  will  never  be  legally  used,  such 
is  the  belief  in  a  posthumous  paper  that  it  will  probably  suffice  to 
secure  the  use  of  his  'bits  of  sticks'  to  his  'old  woman.'  He  is 
an  extraordinarily  strong  man.  Two  years  ago  he  was  said  to  be 
dying.  The  doctor  told  his  wife  that  she  might  expect  to  see  him 
dead  any  day,  but  warmer  weather  came  and  he  got  up.  Presently 
he  was  busy  about  his  garden.  Then  he  moved  house,  and  I 
several  times  failed  to  see  him  in  his  fresh  surroundings,  as  he 
was  '  out  walking.'  .  .  .  Since  writing  this  last  line  he  has  died. 

His  neighbour,  another  old  man,  is  subject  to  these  irregular 
eclipses,  occasionally  approaching  total  obscuration.  When  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  inner  condition  of  the  parish  he  was 
handed  on  to  me  by  my  predecessor  as  the  one  man  dangerously 
ill.  So  he  seemed  to  be  several  years  ago;  but  quite  lately, 
though  I  might  have  been  prepared  for  any  such  information  by 
several  sudden  recoveries,  I  found  on  my  calling  one  day  that  he 
had  '  gone  to  Bury.'  This  implies  a  phase  of  convalescence  to  be 
realised  only  on  the  spot. 

In  digging  for  historical  nuggets  in  the  soil  of  these  ancient 
souls  I  got  a  graphic  touch  from  one  who  had  been  sore  pinched 
in  his  youth  by  reason  of  flour  being  four  or  five  shillings  a  stone. 
He  spoke  of  that  dear  food,  and  of  the  women  sitting  spinning 
at  their  cottage  doors.  *  We  ate  taters  and  whatever  we  could 
get  .  .  .  often  nothing '  (I  quote  his  exact  words).  '  Once,'  he 
said,  '  my  mother  sat  at  her  wheel  for  three  days  on  a  white 
turnip.'  The  strain  of  that  week  had  left  this  vivid  mark.  He 
remembered  it  clearer  than  his  own  personal  penury.  But  there 
were  some  agreeable  breaks  in  the  miserable  monotony  of  that 
period.  He  was  talking  about  the  hungry  time  in  the  dim  old 
past,  when  a  gleam  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said  :  '  There  was 
one  thing  I  do  recollect  right  well.  .  .  .  You  know,'  he  inter- 
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polated,  '  the  Eed  House  in  the  Livermere  Road  ? '  I  assented. 
'  Well,'  he  continued,  '  there  was  two  cows  a-looking  over  a  gate 

hard  by  that  house,  and  me  and  another  boy,  Master  S '  (here 

he  mentioned  a  still  living  village  patriarch),  '  we  went  up  behind 
them  quite  squat  (quiet),  and  we  plaited  their  tails  together  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  lawk,  how  they  did  .  .  . ! ;  Here  he  paused  to  contem- 
plate once  more  that  ever- vivid  mental  picture  of  the  two  cows 
who  apparently  had  set  off  to  walk  in  opposite  directions.  *  Then,' 
said  he,  '  Mr.  Farmer,  he  came  up  and  hided  us  right  tidily.  .  .  . 
He  wor  angry.  .  .  .  But  them  cows  .  .  .  lawk,  how  they  did 
pull!'  .  .  . 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  his  accomplice  in  this  feat  (performed 
upwards  of  seventy  years  ago)  was  sick,  and  I  visited  him.  The  old 
man's  eyes  and  mind  were  very  dim,  and  our  conversation  flagged. 
Presently,  however,  I  broke  a  pause  by  saying,  a  propos  of  nothing, 
'  How  about  those  two  cows  by  the  Red  House  ?  '  At  least  ten  years 
of  life  suddenly  returned  (he  is  quite  well  now),  as  he  looked  briskly 
up,  and,  with  changed  voice,  cried,  <  Heow  iver  did  yeow  come  to 
know  about  them  there  tew  keows  ? '  This  was  his  one  vivid 
recollection,  the  one  brilliant  deed  in  his  career.  I  fished  for  more 
several  times.  What  did  he  first  remember  ?  .  .  .  Well,  he  remem- 
bered '  crawling  out  into  the  road,  like,  .  .  .  into  the  dirt.'  There 
he  stuck.  But  he  recollected  something  about  spinning,  and  said 
that  the  '  boys '  spun.  He  had  never  left  the  parish,  but  had  lived 
4  right  round  the  place.'  In  common  with  several  other  old  men, 
however,  he  recalled  the  smuggling  of  his  early  days.  I  often 
came  across  fond  traditions  of  this.  Places  are  indicated  where 
kegs  were  hidden,  and  one  field  is  pointed  out  where  a  great 
fight  took  place  between  the  smugglers  and  the  excisemen.  The 
people  call  the  farm  in  which  it  is  situated  '  Botany.'  Some  say 
this  is  because  of  the  botanical  stores  which  it  has  furnished,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  '  flora '  is  exceptionally  inte- 
resting. A  more  common  and  probable  explanation  of  the  term  is 
suggested  by  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  offending  survivors  of 
the  fray.  The  name,  I  suspect,  comes  not  from  famous  flowers  in 
a  farm,  but  from  an  infamous  bay.  *  There  was  a  deal  of  smuggling 
when  I  was  a  boy,'  said  one  old  man  of  eighty  in  a  tone  of  regret, 
as  if  he  were  looking  back  upon  gleams  of  gold  in  an  iron  age. 
6  There  was  a  deal  of  smuggling  .  .  .'  (pause).  '  They  called  it 
peppermint  .  .  .' — here  he  obviously  tasted  the  memory  of  the 
article  which  was  contraband  and  toothsome.  '  They  brought  it 
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mostly  to  the  Red  House  and  then  carried  it  about.  .  .  .  They 
called  it  peppermint  ...  Ah  !  ...  One  would  come  in  and  shut 
the  door  and  look  round,  and  draw  a  bottle  from  under  his  coat.' 
(<  How  big  ?  '  I  asked).  <  Oh,  about  a  pint  and  a  half '  (the  ordi- 
nary quart  bottle)  .  .  .  '  and  that  made  three  bottles '  (pretty 
stiff  tipple  this)  '  of  rare  nice  drink.'  '  How  much  did  you  pay  for 
a  bottle  ?  '  *  Oh,  one  shilling.'  This  apparently  plentiful  liquor 
in  their  youth  did  not  seem  to  have  shortened  the  lives  of  these 
old  men.  Probably  the  supply  was  intermittent.  It  anyhow 
formed  a  foil  to  the  dear  bread,  which,  though  its  flour  cost  four 
or  five  shillings  a  stone,  was  only  '  middling  '  after  all.  Another 
old  man  (age  ninety-one)  told  me  that  once  the  stone  touched 
seven  shillings,  i.e.  the  very  best.  '  Once  my  aunt  she  brought  a 
small  .wheaten  loaf  which  was  given  in  church.  It  was  quite 
white,  and  beautiful  as  plum  cake.  That  didn't  want  nothing  with 
it  ...  They  used  to  bake  barley  meal,  rye,  and  what  not  for 
the  people  at  two  places  in  the  parish.  .  .  .  Then  the  whole 
country — I  mind — miles  around,  was  yellow  with  furze.  .  .  .  That 
was '  the  first  thing  .  .  .  you  ask  me  .  .  .  that  I  recollect  .  .  . 
yellow  with  furze.'  But  there  were  some  paths  across  fields  and 
through  fences  which  were  furnished  with  stiles.  I  don't  think 
there  were  many.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  very  notable  one  about 
which  some  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  reason  of  an  overheard  con- 
versation between  two  gentlemen  about  'changing  the  style.' 
They  were  speaking  of  the  alteration  in  date  which  took  place  in 
1752.  They  said  one  to  another,  'The  style  must  be  changed.' 
Thus  much  apprehension  was  felt  by  some  conservative  peasants, 
who  feared  that  an  educated  sacrilegious  radical  was  about  to  alter 
the  equipment  of  the  gap  in  a  familiar  hedge.  My  old  friend  had 
mixed  up  some  tale  of  his  father's  with  his  own  memories  which 
must  have  been  secondhand.  Anyhow,  the  impression  of  the 
incident  was  retained.  It  gave  me  a  curious  passing  perception  of 
the  few  marks  made  and  left  upon  a  long  rustic  life.  My  old  man, 
however,  looked  back  .upon  his  with  much  complacency.  '  The 
Lord,'  he  said,  {  has  been  very  good  to  me  .  .  .  God  bless  Him ! ' 
Dear  old  man.  Those  were  his  words.  He  was  very  clean  and 
cheerful,  but  he  wanted  to  die ;  looking  on  death  simply  as  a 
welcome  departure.  He  is  gone  now.  How  do  the  aged  mostly 
regard  their  summons?  One  old  lady  I  knew  (she  had  every 
4  comfort '  about  her)  used  to  say,  ( I  sometimes  almost  think  that 
Grod  must  have  forgotten  me.'  He  has  sent  to  fetch  her  since 
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then.  I  have  not  found  any  of  the  aged  people  here  very  com- 
municative about  the  old  poor  law.  Indeed,  when  I  try  to  draw 
out  that  stop  it  almost  always  sticks.  The  former  schoolmaster, 
long  pensioned  off,  and  since  dead,  carried  a  collection  of  memories 
and  remarks  about  it  in  his  head,  but  his  record  was  blotted  and 
confused.  It  told,  however,  one  tale  of  coarse  pauper  satisfaction, 
as  thus.  c  Master  So-and-so '  (we  are  used  to  call  servants  '  masters  ' 
in  these  parts),  '  he  didn't  care  to  work.  He  had  a  lot  of  children, 
for  whom  he  was  paid  one  and  sixpence  a  week  each,  and  he  used 
to  say  "  that  beat  working  "  .  »  .  and  when  they  wanted  boots 
and  breeches  they  used  to  get  an  order  and  go  to  the  parish  for 
them.'  No  doubt  the  old  system  was  vicious,  and  the  outdoor 
relief,  which  was  freely  given,  nourished  improvidence  and  lowered 
the  wages  of  the  peasant.  But  bread  eaten  in  idleness,  however 
shocking  to  the  political  economist,  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to 
the  taste  of  the  eater.  The  days  of  the  old  poor  law  are  looked 
back  on  with  regret  by  many  of  the  oldest  among  us.  I  do  not 
think,  indeed,  that  the  generation  below  them  have,  generally,  a 
vivid  respect  for  the  traditions  of  its  working,  though  they  must 
be  far  stronger  in  some  poorer  households  than  many  well-to-do 
people  imagine,  and  the  ancestral  mood  probably  asserts  itself 
without  any  great  rejoicing  that  its  gratification  has  hopelessly 
passed  away. 

There  was  something  in  it  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  lost,  and 
that  is  the  public  local  recognition  of  the  claim  which  the  old  poor 
and  needy  have  upon  the  parish.  Of  course  their  children  are 
first  responsible  ;  but  where  the  withered  ancient  dame  could  find 
no  family  support,  some  sense  of  personal  concern  was  kept  alive 
by  her  remaining  in  her  own  home,  however  humble,  at  the  charge 
of  her  neighbours.  Now  she  goes  to  the  Union,  wears  a  distinctive 
dress,  and  is  conspicuously  a  'pauper,'  lost  in  a  number  of  similarly 
habited  and  tottering  old  folks.  <  It's  all  right,'  say  the  political 
economists  ;  but  somehow  it  does  not  look  or  feel  so  to  myself.  I 
speak  as  an  individual  heretic,  and,  the  thing  being  what  it  is  now, 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  altered.  Still,  I  like  to  growl. 

The  departure  from  ancient  custom,  which  I  think  is  most  re- 
gretted, or  at  least  looked  back  upon  with  a  feeling  that  it  might  * 
be  modified,  is  marked  by  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children 
at  school.  City  law-makers  sometimes  forget  that  a  very  great 
part  of  the  peasant's  education  must  take  place  in  the  field  itself. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  manual 
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agricultural  efficiency  is  easily  or  rapidly  acquired.  And  it  is 
also  an  error  to  assume  that  ignorance  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  necessarily  involves  or  accompanies  an  ignorant  or 
unintelligent  condition.  One  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  skilful 
peasants  I  ever  was  acquainted  with  did  not  know  his  alphabet, 
and  yet  he  was  keenly  accurate  in  accounts,  though  he  could  not 
work  or  set  down  the  commonest  sum  by  ordinary  rules.  He  was 
responsible  in  some  way  for  the  payment  of  divers  allotment  rents, 
and  could  always  tell  in  a  moment  what  each  tenant  had  to  pay, 
who  had  been  or  was  a  defaulter,  and  to  what  amount.  Native 
intelligence  often  appears  to  run  into  minutely  accurate  observa- 
tion and  memory  when  it  has  not  been  used  in  (  scholarly ' 
acquirements. 

The  early  employment,  however,  of  children  in  the  fields, 
whereby  they  missed  lessons,  led,  no  doubt,  to  much  young  hard- 
ship. Not  long  ago  I  was  calling  on  a  poor  woman  who  lived  near 
our  school.  It  was  then  closed.  '  I'm  always  glad,'  she  said, 
6  when  the  holidays  are  over.  I  do  like  to  hear  them  playing  and 
singing  by.  It  fare  so  dull  without  them  children.  But,  lor! 
they  can't  work  now,  poor  dears.'  I  inquired  further  at  this  sug- 
gestive sentence.  She  added  readily :  '  When  mine  was  little 
they  used  to  go  out  bird-keeping  when  they  was  right  young. 
And  I  used  to  have  to  go  three  times  a  day  to  see  that  they  wasn't 
perished,  a-keeping  birds  off  the  stacks  in  the  snow.  .  .  .  There 
was  my  eldest  ...  he  was  seven.  I  used  to  take  him  a  mess  o'  some- 
thing hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  were  that  cold  that  he 
would  hold  the  can  to  him  and  keep  his  hands  on  both  sides  it 
to  warm  him  while  I  used  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  ...  I  did. 
There  was  his  brother,  only  six,  and  he  used  to  scare  birds  nearer 
home.'  Nevertheless,  these  children  did  not  grow  up  without 
some  education.  On  asking  about  this  she  said,  '  How  they  got 
their  learning. goodness  knows.  .  .  .  Anyhow.  .  .  .  They  can  all 
write  me  a  letter.  .  .  .  They  went  to  night  school,  and  I  used 
to  get  they  a  mite  of  something  warm  when  they  got  back.'  .  .  . 
This  was  in  the  winter,  of  course.  The  old  lady's  mind  ran  back  to 
their  field  work  then.  '  Three  times  a  day  I  had  to  look  after  them 
lest  they  should  be  perished  in  the  snow  ...  Ah  !  ...  mothers 
hain't  got  nothing  to  do  now  ;  the  children  be  going  to  school  all 
day.  But  I  do  like  to  hear  them  playing  and  singing  by.'  No 
wonder.  The  life  of  many  peasants  must  be  wonderfully  dull.  Their 
amusements  are  few.  It  is  not  always  so  complete  a  change  as  it 
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may  seem  to  the  outsider  for  a  man  to  dig  in  his  garden  when  he 
has  done  working  in  the  field. 

I  confess  to  much  sympathy  with  those  who  regret  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  fairs.  There  used  to  be  one  at  Bury, 
and  it  was  a  thing  of  joy  to  me  when  a  child.  It  had  lasted 
for  600  years  (but  not,  of  course,  in  one  spell)  ;  that  is,  for  600 
years  every  autumn  there  was  an  arrival  of  traders,  merchants, 
pedlars,  showmen,  wild  beasts,  swings,  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and 
they  stayed  I  think  it  was  a  month.  In  old  days  this  was  an 
occasion  for  families  in  the  neighbourhood  to  lay  in  stores  of 
grocery  and  the  like.  I  believe  my  own  grandmother  did.  But 
of  late  this  form  of  the  fairs'  usefulness  had  disappeared,  and  the 
relics  of  the  concern  were  unquestionably  disreputable.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  so  it  was  done  away  with.  Still  it  had 
lasted  600  years.  Of  course  the  world  is  already  cumbered  with 
too  many  empty  shells,  and  this  was  a  particularly  dirty  and  mal- 
odorous one.  But  I  confess  to  having  heard  the  last  of  Bury  fair 
with  a  sigh,  for  which  I  know  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
The  respectables  did  away  with  it  in  the  interests  of  Jack  and  Jill. 
There  was  no  peep-show,  puppet,  waxwork,  or  swing  left  for  them. 
The  dancing-booth  was  done  away  with,  though  the  county  ball 
remained.  The  labourers,  it  seems,  were  not  to  be  trusted  to 
amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Now,  since  it  is  very  hard  to 
be  entertained  after  the  mind  of  others,  and  to  have  our  laughter 
served  out  for  us  in  rations,  the  '  play '  of  the  countryside  has 
shrunk,  and  the  spirit  of  '  respectability '  sometimes  makes  itself 
too  decorously  importunate.  Peasant  life  is  often  very  dull, 
and  sorely  wants  to  be  lightened  up  with  more  wholesome  'fun.' 
It  may  be  occasionally  a  little  too  rough,  and  may  fail  to  exhibit 
that  nice  sense  of  humour  which  the  epicure  in  sensationalism 
enjoys ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  sweetbread,  tripe  is  pleasing  to 
many  palates,  nor  is  it  condemned  by  experts  as  indigestible. 

Many  a  time  when  I  walked  about  Barton — it  is  a  very 
scattered  parish — and  noted  the  lonely  houses,  in  divers  instances 
not  standing  by  the  road  or  even  lane  side,  but  approached  by  a 
drift  which  in  winter  was  ankle-deep  in  tenacious  mud,  and  then 
thought  of  the  long  dark  evenings,  I  felt  that  the  resources  of 
home  enjoyment  must  often  be  severely  strained,  and  that  those 
good  people  who  are  offended  by  the  excitement  sometimes 
generated  in  a  '  public '  house  ought  not  to  forget  the  depressing 
weariness  which  must  frequently  characterise  a  private  one.  Common 
places  of  entertainment  should  rather  be  improved  than  decried.  I, 
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for  one,  should  much,  like  to  see  clubs  (conducted  on  ordinary 
club  principles  such  as  regulate  the  Eeform  or  the  Rag)  established 
in  our  country  parishes.  The  members  then  might,  to  a  great 
extent,  choose  their  own  society,  and  get  good  beer  at  wholesale 
price  from  the  brewer  himself.  Publican's  liquor  is  occasionally 
abominable.  Anyhow,  every  village  should  have  some  well- 
equipped  common  gathering  room  where  the  usual  sumptuary  laws 
of  society  are  allowed  to  operate  without  patronising  supervision. 
We  sorely  wanted  a  parish  hall  or  some  place  where,  without 
inevitably  repeated  request  for  accommodation  (however  courteously 
granted),  the  citizens,  especially  the  poorer  among  them,  might 
meet  for  free  interchange  of  social  conversation,  and  with  due 
provision  of  material  refreshment. 

But  I  must  not  let  my  pen  run  off  into  rustic  town  halls,  with 
their  simple  libraries,  buffets,  and  smoking-rooms.  Only  let  me 
say  that  the  charm  of  their  success  depends  upon  their  inde- 
pendence. Their  management  must  honestly  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  themselves.  I  leave  all  suggestion  about  '  rules  ' 
alone,  and  go  back  to  the  need  of  more  sheer  amusement  in  the 
country — for  the  peasant  I  mean.  What  with  lawn-tennis,  shooting, 
and  hunting,  out  of  doors,  and  parties  within,  involving  various 
combinations  of  the  dance,  the  drama,  and  the  game,  people  of 
leisure  have  a  sufficiency  of  entertainment.  Some  who  do  not 
labour  to  live  work  hard  to  amuse  themselves ;  but  many  who 
work  hard  in  order  to  live  run  grievously  short  of  recreation.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  pay  the  caterers  for  a  cheap  taste  in  popular 
music  to  visit  villages.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  a  grind- 
ing organ  in  Barton.  I  hate  these  organs  myself  cordially,  but  who 
can  fail  to  be  touched  at  the  readiness  with  which  all  the  children 
of  a  city  court  sort  themselves  in  couples  and  dance  (often  with 
unexpected  natural  grace)  directly  the  reedy  tune  begins  amidst 
their  dull  homes.  It  is  then  a  pleasure  to  fee  the  artist ;  but  he 
never  comes  down  the  lane.  Nor  does  Punch.  So  one  winter,  on 
the  occasion  of  our  presenting  the  Sunday-school  prizes,  I  had  a 
Punch  down  from  London  with  a  real  live  Toby.  One  of  our 
neighbours  was  kind  enough  to  lend  us  a  large  empty  barn,  which 
he  had  lit  up  with  great  effect.  Then  we  had  the  imperishable 
drama.  I  was  very  nervous,  for  I  did  not  feel  sure  about  the 
sacredness  with  which  the  professor,  whom  I  booked  in  Marylebone, 
would  regard  an  engagement  in  the  cold  country,  ninety  miles  off 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  I  had  interviewed  him  in  town  and 
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arranged  that  Codlin  should  come  with  his  drum  and  pipes  as  well 
as  Short,  and  I  sent  a  dogcart  to  the  station  for  them,  with 
some  vehicle  to  carry  the  theatre.  To  my  dismay  one  of  the  pair 
preferred  to  travel  by  a  wrong  train  and  to  walk  to  his  destina- 
tion on  its  arrival.  So  I  lost  him.  After  calling  at  a  number  of 
possible  and  impossible  places  in  Bury  at  which  a  i  Punch '  might 
choose  to  entertain  (or  be  tempted  to  secrete)  himself  in,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  my  man,  I  drove  sadly  back  to  Barton.  There, 
to  my  joy,  I  found  him  losing  himself  in  a  lane,  but  quite  profuse 
in  his  expressions  (wholly  put  on  out  of  compliment  to  me)  of 
admiration  for  the  country,  then  in  its  chilliest  mood  and  darkest 
dress.  However,  there  they  both  or  rather  all  three  were,  Codlin, 
Short,  and  Toby.  The  last — though,  like  a  dog  of  the  world,  he 
was  practised  in  eschewing  surprise — had  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  countenance  during  an  unexpected  appreciation  of  himself. 
For  in  the  interval  between  the  parts  he  was  handed  round  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience  to  be  '  kissed.'  He  didn't  like  it  at  all,  but 
said  nothing,  though  I  fancied  I  saw  an  approaching  apology  (which 
came  to  nothing)  in  his  face  to  the  effect  that  he  feared  he  was 
rather  mangy  ;  certainly  he  was  sulphurous  and  old.  So  he  held 
his  peace,  and  was  kissed. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  success  of  the  performance.  I  stood 
beside  the  stage,  and,  though  I  have  looked  down  on  many  a  room 
of  upturned  faces  when  an  '  entertainment'  was  being  given,  never 
saw  such  perfect  enjoyment  shown  as  then.  We  had  an  hour  of 
pure  delight.  There  was  not  a  critic  in  the  gathering.  A  large 
number  of  the  seniors  present  had  not  seen  Punch  before,  and 
after  a  very  short  pause  of  facial  control  abandoned  themselves 
to  grins  which  must  have  started  a  few  more  creases  or  wrinkles 
around  their  honest  old  eyes. 

We  are,  or  were  not,  very  good  at  games,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  energy  remains  with  some  of  us  after  a  long  day's  work. 
Eeal  cricket  is  mostly  out  of  the  question.  It  requires  an  education, 
and  involves  too  many  disappointments  for  the  inexperienced.  So 
we  have  taken  to  quoits.  One  very  great  advantage  in  this  good  old 
game  is  that  it  gives  everybody  a  turn,  whether  he  plays  well  or 
ill.  In  cricket  only  one  can  bowl  at  a  time,  and  the  poor  batsman 
is  put  out  in  the  first  over.  And  Hodge  does  not  like  this.  He 
likes  to  be  doing  anything  but  4  field.'  He  has  enough  of  this 
while  at  work.  He  always  wants  to  assert  himself  and  bowl,  for, 
though  he  may  not  take  a  wicket,  failure  does  not  immediately 
disqualify  him  and  ensure  his  dismissal  from  a  conspicuous  post. 
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But  in  quoits  he  comes  to  the  scratch  at  every  bout.  And  yet, 
unless  he  has  skill,  his  repeated  efforts  are  little  likely  to  give  him 
even  a  decent  score.  There  are  really  few  flukes  in  this  contest. 
Another  advantage  in  it  is  that  it  may  be  held  in  a  small  space 
and  needs  little  in  the  way  of  paraphernalia.  Then,  too,  the 
instruments  of  the  game  are  not  costly  or  fragile.  And  yet  you 
may  be  very  nice  about  the  weight,  shape,  and  finish,  not  to  say 
*  polish,'  of  your  quoit.  Our  country  people  have  taken  to  the 
amusement  with  amazing  relish  in  the  last  few  years,  and  (despite 
an  occasional  smart  tiff)  it  has  certainly  done  much  to  promote 
wholesome  interchange  and  rivalry  between  villages.  The  local 
papers  record  our  scores,  and  thus  we  all  have  a  chance  of  being 
covered  with  glory. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  extreme  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  the  peasant's  hand  and  eye.  This  frequently  comes 
out  in  quoits,  but  it  is  trained  in  the  furrow,  hedge,  and  ditch. 
The  furrow  is  to  me  the  standing  wonder  of  never-failing  success. 
Every  line  is  so  straight  and  true,  it  comes  into  its  place  and  turns 
the  soil  so  accurately  by  the  side  of  its  predecessor,  it  keeps  so 
conscientiously  to  a  certain  depth,  it  is  so  precisely  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  steady  devotion  to  the  accurate 
discharge  of  the  performance  can  possibly  result  in  what  we  see. 
And  the  notable  reflection  is  that  we  <  can '  see  it.  There  is  no 
possible  scamping  of  an  inch  of  this  work.  Everything  is  done 
(literally)  above  ground  and  in  broad  daylight.  So  with  the 
trimming  of  a  hedge.  If  I  were  to  attempt  this  feat  I  should 
leave  the  fence  in  notches  which  it  would  take  nature  years  to 
repair.  But  your  experienced  hedger  shaves  off  so  many  desired 
feet  in  the  line  of  bushes  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  some  giant 
equipped  with  enormous  shears  had  trimmed  the  whole  side  of  the 
field  at  one  snip,  and  with  the  inevitable  straight  edge  of  a  scissor 
blade.  I  have  often,  too,  stopped  to  admire  the  clean  nicety  with 
which  a  ditch  is  dug.  Its  perfectly  flat  sides  and  level  floor  look 
as  if  they  might  have  been  made  by  the  tools  of  the  workshop 
rather  than  by  those  of  the  field.  Our  sexton,  who  is  an  expert 
in  the  matter  of  ditches,  cuts  his  graves  (after  grim  consultation 
with  the  village  undertaker)  so  exactly  to  measure  that  I,  standing 
surpliced  by,  have  shrunk  at  the  prospect  of  distressing  embarrass- 
ment during  a  solemn  crisis.  But  he  has  never  failed  to  fit  the 
door  into  the  home  of  mother  earth  precisely  to  the  needs  of  the 
last  comer,  though  sometimes  there  cannot  have  been  more  than 
half  an  inch  to  spare. 
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PART  I. 

4  Franz,  how  about  the  Lyskamm  to-morrow  ?  The  weather 
looks  settled.' 

'  The  weather  is  good,  Herr,  but ' 

<  But  what,  Franz  ?  ' 

6 1  do  not  like  the  Lyskamm.' 

'  And  why  don't  you  like  the  Lyskamm,  Franz  ?  ' 

'  Herr,  there  is  a  fearful  cornice  there  this  year.' 

6  We'll  take  our  chance  of  that.  We  can't  tell  what  it's  like 
till  we  try,  and  if  we  find  it  too  bad,  we  can  always  turn  back. 
When  must  we  start  ?  ' 

'  It  will  be  time  if  we  leave  here  at  two.' 

*  Good  !    Then  you'll  call  us  about  one.    Guten  Abend,  Franz.' 

'  Guten  Abend,  Herr ;  schlafen  sie  wohl.' 

The  above  conversation  took  place  one  exquisite  August 
evening  outside  the  old  Riffel  Hotel.  Table  d'hote  was  over, 
and  the  usual  assemblage  of  climbers,  guides,  and  others  was 
there,  watching  the  declining  light  of  a  most  glorious  sunset 
fading  slowly  away  from  the  mighty  precipices  of  the  Matterhorn, 
and  from  the  other  summits  of  that,  to  my  mind,  the  grandest 
range  in  all  the  Alps. 

The  season  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  a  good  one,  and  but 
little  climbing  had  been  done ;  but,  with  the  prospect  of  fine 
weather,  of  which  that  morning  had  given  unmistakable  promise, 
every  one  took  heart,  and  the  number  of  expeditions  that  were  at 
once  planned  for  the  following  day  was  something  astonishing. 

Every  available  guide  was  '  booked,'  and  the  courteous  lady 
who  at  that  time  presided  over  the  Riffel  was  at  her  wits'  end  to 
know  where  to  accommodate  all  who  asked  that  night  for  sleeping 
space.  I  myself  was  not  a  novice  at  climbing,  having  already 
spent  several  seasons  in  the  Alps,  and  for  some  years  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  I  had  been  up  most  of  the  great 
peaks  around  Zermatt,  but  I  had  not  yet  ascended  the  Lyskamm 
(14,889  feet),  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  Lyskamm 
that  I  had  come  up  to  the  Rififel, 
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I  was  accompanied  by  a  fellow-member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
named  Burns,  an  admirable  climber  and  a  charming  companion, 
and  I  had  my  guide  Franz,  who  had  been  with  me  on  most  of 
my  previous  expeditions,  and  in  whose  steadiness  and  skill  I 
had  reason  to  have  the  greatest  confidence.  Franz  was  a  man  of 
forty  or  so,  tall,  and  of  splendid  physique,  with  a  good  honest 
weatherbeaten  countenance,  to  which  a  long  moustache  gave  a 
somewhat  military  appearance. 

In  intelligence  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
guides,  for  he  could  talk  well  upon  other  subjects  besides  the  one 
topic  of  mountains. 

Burns  and  I,  being  in  some  favour  with  the  authorities  at  the 
Eiffel,  were  fortunate  in  getting  a  room  to  ourselves ;  but  a 
score  or  so  of  travellers,  for  whom  no  other  space  could  be  found, 
had  to  repose  as  best  they  could  on  the  floor  of  the  salon,  and 
lucky  were  they  who  could  secure  a  mattress,  for  even  mattresses 
gave  out  at  last. 

We  turned  in  early  ;  but,  as  I  can  never  sleep  on  the  eve  of  an 
expedition,  I  was  not  sorry  when  Franz's  knock,  soon  after  one 
o'clock,  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  be  up.  This  getting  up  is, 
I  think,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  an  expedition. 

I  have  a  particular  objection  to  dressing  in  a  bad  light,  feeling 
all  the  while  only  half  awake,  and — but  low  be  it  spoken — more 
than  half  disposed  to  envy  those  who  are  not  leaving  their  beds 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour. 

I  dislike,  too,  the  early  breakfast — a  melancholy  meal,  to  be 
got  over  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  on  this  point  every  one 
seems  to  be  agreed,  for  at  the  Eiffel,  at  all  events,  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  usually  despatched  in  solemn  silence.  The 
very  look  of  the  sleepy  servant  who  brings  in  the  coffee  exercises 
a  depressing  influence,  as  well  it  may. 

Then  there  is  that  getting  into  boots  (for  I  am  not  one  of 
those  inconsiderate  individuals  who  puts  his  on  upstairs  and  comes 
pounding  down,  to  the  detriment  of  sleep  in  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  getting  up  so  early),  and  boots,  to  begin  with,  feel 
hard,  if  not  absolutely  uncomfortable ! 

But,  after  all,  what  are  these  minor  disagreeables  beside  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  pleasure  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  climbing  ? 
They  perhaps  make  it  all  the  pleasant er,  if  we  did  but  know  it. 

We  were  rather  earlier  than  the  majority,  but  there  were  two 
or  three  sleepy-looking  individuals  in  the  breakfast-room,  evi- 
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dently  novices  bound  for  Monte  Rosa,  giving  one  the  idea  by  their 
appearance  that  they  were  already  beginning  to  think  climbing  a 
mistake  rather  than  otherwise. 

It  was  close  upon  two  o'clock — the  hour  Franz  had  named — 
when  we  got  off,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  towards  the 
Gorner  Glacier.  The  date  was  August  13,  187-. 

Our  party  had  received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  porter 
whom  Franz  had  engaged  over-night — a  big,  good-natured-looking 
fellow,  and  a  very  useful  man  to  have  on  a  rope,  as  we  found 
subsequently. 

The  morning  was  splendid,  and  the  stars  shone  down  upon 
us  from  a  cloudless  sky,  but  still  Franz  seemed  dissatisfied,  and 
complained  more  than  once  of  its  feeling  close.  The  atmosphere 
was  certainly  heavy,  but  as  we  neared  the  Grlacier  there  came 
towards  us  a  breath  of  cold  air  deliciously  refreshing  and  in- 
spiriting. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  reached  the  ice,  but  before  we  had 
crossed  the  glacier  the  day  had  commenced  to  break,  and  behind 
the  giant  mass  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Lyskamm  there  came  over 
the  heavens  that  pale  unearthly  hue  which  is  seen  at  times  when 
snow  and  sky  intermingle.  It  was  a  superlatively  fine  morning, 
and,  save  for  a  few  saffron- coloured  clouds  floating  above  the 
Weissthor,  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear. 

We  breakfasted  near  the  well-known  halting-place  for  parties 
making  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  soon  afterwards  we  left  that 
mountain  on  our  left  to  keep  on  up  the  Grenz  Glacier  towards 
the  summit  of  the  Lysjoch. 

It  seemed  certain  now  that  we  should  have  a  fine  day,  but 
Franz  was  clearly  ill  at  ease,  and  grumbled  constantly  about  the 
heat  in  the  night,  saying  that  he  feared  that  we  should  find  the 
Lyskamm  arete  in  bad  condition. 

His  spirits,  though,  recovered  somewhat  as  we  got  higher, 
and  certainly  the  weather  left  little  to  be  desired,  for  a  flood 
of  golden  sunlight  spread  over  rock  and  snow,  till  even  the 
hollow  of  the  glacier  in  which  we  stood  became  bathed  in  the 
glorious  light.  Indeed  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  perfect 
day  for  our  expedition. 

We  made  rapid  progress,  for  we  were  what  is  known  as  a  *  fast ' 
party,  and  while  it  was  still  early  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
terrible  arete  which  rises  straight  up  from  the  glacier  till  it 
culminates  in  the  summit  of  the  Lyskamm. 
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To  my  mind  this  arete  constitutes  one  of  the  nastiest  bits  of 
climbing  in  the  Alps.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  long,  and 
almost  its  whole  length  dangerous.  Its  danger  arises  from  the 
cornice,  which  in  an  immense  mass  hangs  over  on  to  the  Italian 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  actual  ridge  is  so  sharp,  and  on 
either  side  the  face  of  the  cliff  falls  away  so  steeply  to  the  glacier, 
that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  on  the  ridge 
itself  without  trespassing  upon  the  cornice,  which,  being  formed  of 
frozen  snow  only,  is  liable  to  crumble  away  at  the  slightest  touch. 
So  deceptive  is  a  cornice  of  this  description  that  even  good  guides 
are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  sometimes  between  what  is  safe  and 
what  is  not ;  while  to  a  novice  what  may  appear  to  be  one  broad 
smooth  surface  of  snow  may  be  safe  to  tread  upon  only  to  the 
width  of  a  few  inches. 

It  is  this  difficulty  of  telling  where  the  firm  ground  ends 
and  where  the  cornice  begins  that  constitutes  the  danger  of  the 
Lyskamm  arete.  More  than  once  it  has  led  to  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  guides,  and  it  was  such  that  caused  one  of  the  most  awful 
tragedies  that  ever  occurred  to  mountaineers — the  fatal  accident  to 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Patterson's  party  in  1878.  The  Lyskamm  by 
this  route  is  emphatically  not  an  ascent  to  be  recommended. 

Franz  was  ever  celebrated  for  his  caution,  and  on  this  day  he 
exercised  even  more  than  his  ordinary  care.  Not  a  step  did  he 
take  without  first  testing  the  snow  in  front  with  the  point  of  his 
ice-axe,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  what  was  ahead,  and  he  never 
moved  forward  until  quite  convinced  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

Thus  our  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  that  we  topped  the  final  ridge  and  stood  together  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Lyskamm. 

The  view,  exquisitely  bright  and  clear  as  the  sky  was  that 
day,  was  a  marvellously  beautiful  one,  but  it  is  not  within  my 
province  to  describe  it  here,  and,  indeed,  were  I  to  make  the 
attempt,  I  should  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me  at  the  time.  Besides,  it  was  not  for  long  that  we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  it,  for  Franz  was  all  eagerness  to  be  down  the 
arete  before  it  got  much  later. 

We  were  soon  on  the  rope  again.  Franz  led,  then  I  came, 
then  Burns,  and  the  porter — an  admirable  man  for  the  purpose, 
on  account  of  his  weight  and  strength — brought  up  the  rear.  It 
was  in  this  order  that  we  commenced  the  descent. 

All  went  well  at  first.     Each  man  was  careful  to  use  the  rope 
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as  the  rope  ought  to  be  used — that  is,  by  keeping  it  taut  between 
himself  and  his  man  in  front.  Franz  moved  downwards  carefully, 
and  at  each  step  sounded  the  snow  with  his  axe  as  he  had  done 
on  the  way  up.  The  position,  in  fact,  was  one  which  needed  care. 

Upon  our  left  the  face  of  the  mountain  fell  sharply  away  to 
the  glacier  below,  a  distance  of  over  3,000  feet,  and  we  dared  not 
leave  the  edge  of  the  arete  to  pass  on  to  it ;  for  upon  this  face 
there  lay  a  quantity  of  fresh  snow  in  a  loose  and  dangerous  con- 
dition. On  our  right  lay  the  dreaded  cornice. 

Suddenly  Franz  halted.  Something  seemed  to  trouble  him, 
for  more  than  once  he  struck  his  axe  into  the  snow  in  front  of 
and  beside  him  without  moving  forward.  He  called  to  me  to 
pay  out  the  full  length  of  rope  between  myself  and  him,  which  I 
did,  and  again  he  advanced  a  few  steps.  Then  he  stopped,  and 
turning  round  to  me,  in  slow  tones  said,  '  Herr,  be  very  careful 
how  you  tread  here  ;  take  care  only  to  put  your  feet  in  the  steps 
I  make,  for ' — and  this  he  added  very  impressively — '  we  are  in 
great  danger  here.' 

He  had  hardly  spoken — in  fact,  the  words  were  still  in  his 
mouth — when  I  heard  a  loud  crack.  It  was  a  sound  such  as  I 
have  never  heard  before  or  since,  and  I  can  only  describe  it  as 
being  like  the  grate  of  a  heavy  waggon  upon  frozen  snow.  Then, 
without  further  warning,  the  side  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
break  away,  and  with  it  Franz  disappeared. 

For  one  second  I  felt  paralysed.  The  next,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  but  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  strong 
within  me,  I  sprang  to  the  left  over  the  precipice,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  poor  Franz  had  disappeared.  The 
rope  ran  out  to  its  full  length,  and  then  I  found  myself  powerless 
to  move,  anchored  tightly  to  the  edge  of  the  arete,  and  with  a 
strain  upon  my  chest  from  the  pressure  of  the  rope  which  was 
well-nigh  intolerable.  Burns  and  the  porter  had  seen  what  was 
coming,  and  had  thrown  themselves  flat,  so  that  when  the  jerk 
caused  by  my  leap  had  come,  they  were  well  prepared  to  meet  it. 

For  a  few  seconds,  though,  it  was  a  deadlock.  Then  I  heard 
a  faint  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  Franz,  calling  for  help. 
Somehow  or  other,  but  how  I  hardly  know  to  this  day,  Burns  so 
managed  to  slacken  the  rope  that  I  was  enabled  to  scramble  up 
on  to  the  arete  again,  and  then  the  three  of  us  set  to  work  to  haul 
up  Franz.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  but  presently  an  ashen 
face  appeared  over  the  edge,  and  with  some  help  from  himself  we 
succeeded  in  raising  Franz  to  a  position  beside  us. 
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He  was  badly  shaken,  and  the  horror  of  the  situation,  as  well 
it  might,  had  clearly  affected  his  nerves.  Until  rescued  his  life 
literally  hung  upon  a  thread  ;  for  he  had  remained  suspended  over 
an  awful  precipice  many  thousand  feet  in  height,  with  nothing  but 
the  rope  round  his  waist  between  him  and  certain  destruction. 
His  face  was  very  white,  and  a  small  wound  on  his  forehead, 
from  which  the  blood  was  slowly  trickling,  gave  him  a  ghastly 
appearance ;  but  there  was  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes  as  he 
grasped  my  hands,  and  exclaimed,  with  all  the  energy  of  deep 
gratitude — 

6  Herr,  you  have  saved  my  life.  Think  not  that  I  shall 
forget.  Mark  this.  You  will  one  day  be  in  difficulty,  in 
danger ;  but  fear  not,  Franz  will  be  there,  and  he  will  have  come 
to  save  your  life.' 

He  was  greatly  excited,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  attribute  his  words;  but  yet  there  was  a  strange 
earnestness  in  the  manner  he  spoke  which  impressed  me  deeply 
in  spite  of  myself,  and  with  an  inward  presentiment  (I  can  call  it 
nothing  else)  that  some  day  or  other  they  would  inevitably  come 
true. 

From  what  we  learnt  subsequently  it  appeared  that,  in  spite 
of  Franz's  precautions,  our  upward  track  had  in  one  place  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the  cornice.  Franz  had  become  .aware  of  this, 
but  in  trying  to  avoid  the  danger  in  the  descent  had  brought 
about  the  very  thing  he  feared,  the  touch  of  his  axe  having 
started  the  great  snow  cornice,  forty  feet  or  so  of  which  doubled 
up  and  bounded  down  the  mountain-side,  carrying  Franz  along 
with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape  for  all 
of  us ;  for,  had  any  other  member  of  the  party  gone  through  the 
snow  as  well  as  Franz,  the  others  could  not  have  held,  and  must 
have  been  dragged  down  too.  I  shuddered  involuntarily  as  I 
gazed  into  the  abyss  into  which  we  should  have  fallen,  and 
thought  that  there  would  not  have  been  much  left  of  us  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  bottom  ! 

No  further  incident  occurred  during  the  descent,  but,  from 
having  to  go  slowly  on  Franz's  account,  it  was  not  till  late  in  the 
evening  that  we  got  back  to  the  Eiffel. 

Two  days  later  I  said  good-bye  to  Franz,  who  seemed  getting 
well  over  his  accident,  and  made  my  way  back  to  England, 
leaving  Burns  to  carry  on  a  career  of  conquest  which  the  admirable 
weather  up  to  the  close  of  the  season  gave  him  every  facility  for 
doing. 
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When  I  took  leave  of  Franz  that  time  at  the  Eiffel  I  did 
not  think  that  I  should  nevermore  set  eyes  on  him.  Did  I  say 
nevermore  ?  Yes,  never  more,  at  least  in  this  life. 

It  was  in  December  of  that  same  year  that  I  heard  of  Franz's 
death.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  chamois-hunting.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  out  one  day  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  had  perished  in  an  avalanche,  his  body  being  swept 
away  no  one  knew  whither.  Nothing  but  his  hat  and  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  rifle,  indeed,  were  ever  found  of  him 
again,  and  it  was  only  by  their  recovery  that  it  was  guessed  what 
his  fate  had  been. 

To  lose  Franz  was  like  losing  an  old  friend.  Sadly  I  thought 
over  his  many  admirable  qualities,  qualities  so  seldom  combined 
in  one  of  his  class.  His  truth  and  honesty,  his  cheerfulness  and 
good-nature,  his  skill,  his  courage  in  moments  of  danger ;  and 
then  I  called  to  mind  that  last  expedition  which  we  took  together 
(pity  that  it  should  have  been  the  last !),  and  how  near  the  end 
had  been  that  day.  To  what  purpose  had  his  life  been  spared 
but  these  few  months  longer  ?  And  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden 
those  words  of  his  came  back  to  me  with  a  force  positively 
startling. 

6  You  will  one  day  be  in  difficulty,  in  danger,  but  fear  not, 
Franz  will  be  .there,  and  he  will  have  come  to  save  your  life.' 
Poor  fellow !  It  was  scarce  worth  while  to  think  about  it. 
Unless  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead,  Franz  could  never  now  redeem 
his  promise. 


PART  II. 

It  had  been  snowing  heavily  all  the  morning.  Matters  were 
beginning  to  look  serious.  Midday  amongst  the  glaciers  in  the 
most  awful  weather,  and  not  one  member  of  the  party  in  the 
least  conscious  of  our  bearings,  was  a  prospect,  to  say  the  least, 
not  very  reassuring  !  A  dense  mist  hanging  over  us,  heavy  snow 
in  the  sky,  heavier  snow  underfoot,  a  wilderness  of  white  on  all 
sides  and  no  prospect  of  any  improvement.  Such  was  our  position 
on  August  13,  188-. 

For  five  years  subsequent  to  our  adventure  on  the  Lyskamm 
I  had  not  been  to  the  Alps.  Increase  of  work,  and  the  dislike  of 
having  to  get  a  strange  guide  in  Franz's  place,  had  kept  me 
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away  ;  but  with  the  old  love  of  the  mountains  still  strong  within 
me,  I  had  gravitated  once  more  to  my  old  campaigning  ground. 
I  had  engaged  no  regular  guide  for  the  season,  for  my  days  for 
vigorous  climbing  were  over,  and  I  now  felt  that  I  must  relegate 
to  myself  only  passes,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  peak. 

I  was  doing  that  delightful  series  of  easy  expeditions  known 
as  the  '  Tour  of  Monte  Kosa.'  I  had  crossed  the  Weissthor  with 
some  friends  to  Macugnaga,  and  from  there  alone  with  one  guide 
(not  quite  a  wise  proceeding,  perhaps)  I  had  made  my  way  over 
the  Colle  delle  Loccie  to  the  little  mountain  inn  in  the  Colle 
d'Olen,  with  the  intention  of  returning  again  to  Zermatt  by  the 
Lysjoch.  I  had  thought  it  possible  that  I  might  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  man  at  the  Colle  d'Olen  to  make  a  third  on  the  rope,  but  on 
arriving  there,  to  my  disgust,  I  found  that  no  one  was  available. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  for  the  best.  To  attempt  to  cross 
the  Lysjoch  alone  with  one  man  was  an  act  of  folly  I  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  committing.  Of  other  alternatives  one  was  to 
send  down  the  guide  I  had  with  me  to  the  valley  to  bring  up  a 
companion  (which  meant  loss  of  time  and  expense),  or  else  to 
wait  where  I  was  on  the  chance  of  some  other  .party  bound  for 
Zermatt  turning  up,  to  whom  I  might  ask  leave  to  attach 
myself. 

I  was  sitting  sunning  myself  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  thinking 
over  matters,  when  a  cheery  voice  hailed  me,  and  who  should 
appear  toiling  up  the  stony  path  leading  from  the  valley  but  my 
old  friend  Burns,  whom  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  I  should 
meet  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

Burns  was  now  a  leading  light  of  the  legal  profession ;  he 
was  even  spoken  of  mysteriously  as  a  future  judge,  but  anything 
more  unjudicial  than  his  manner  in  the  Alps  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine,  and  to  me  he  was  ever  the  same  admirable  companion 
and  friend  that  he  had  ever  been. 

He  had  left  a  party  of  friends  at  the  Italian  lakes,  and  had 
come  *  to  do  a  walk,'  as  he  termed  it,  in  the  mountains,  and  he 
had  brought  with  him  temporarily  a  young  Italian  guide  named 
Antoine,  and  a  porter,  and  he  too,  I  found  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
was  bound  for  Zermatt  by  way  of  the  Lysjoch. 

We  decided,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  join  forces.  Burns's 
porter  was  paid  off  and  sent  home  :  Antoine  and  my  guide  Josef 
were  retained,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  started  on  our 
expedition. 
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The  weather  had  become  doubtful  soon  after  we  had  left  the 
inn ;  but  we  kept  on  notwithstanding  until  well  on  the  glacier, 
and  then,  when  too  late,  we  had  begun  to  wish  that  we  had  had 
the  moral  courage  to  turn  back  before.  For  the  guides  had  lost 
themselves.  They  were  neither  of  them  first-rate,  and  now  that 
difficulties  began  to  thicken  they  proceeded  to  lose  their  heads. 
In  fact,  to  such  a  pass  did  matters  come  that  Burns  and  myself 
had  to  assume  all  responsibility. 

The  storm  was  raging  furiously  now,  not  a  landmark  was 
visible,  and  the  blinding  snow  obliterated  everything.  To  add 
to  our  troubles,  we  found  ourselves  without  a  compass,  the  only 
member  of  the  party  possessed  of  one  being  Burns,  and  his  he 
had  broken  only  the  day  before  !  We  could  not  thus  tell  even 
the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  be  going. 

I  have  heard  of  persons  lost  in  the  desert  wandering  for  miles 
in  a  circle,  so  that  they  came  back  at  last  to  the  very  point  from 
which  they  started. 

To  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  in  such  a  case.  It  was 
fated  we  should  feel  it  on  that  day ;  for  after  many  an  hour's  weary 
trudge  knee-deep  in  the  soft  snow,  we  found  that  our  labours 
had  been  in  vain,  and  we  only  returned  again  to  the  tracks  we 
had  made  before.  Still,  aimlessly  as  we  might  walk,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  moving ;  for  to  stand  still,  and  for  any  length 
of  time,  meant  to  perish  in  that  awful  cold. 

We  were  white  from  head  to  foot  with  the  snow  which  had 
frozen  upon  us,  and,  had  the  occasion  been  less  serious,  we  could 
have  laughed  at  the  strange  appearance  we  presented.  Burns 
had  assumed  the  lead.  It  had  been  decided  that  he  should  go 
first  on  the  rope  and  myself  last,  Antoine  and  Josef  between  us : 
but,  as  for  knowing  where  we  were,  it  did  not  matter  much  who 
acted  as  leader. 

On  we  went,  and  still  on,  till  the  monotony  became  well  nigh 
unendurable.  No  change,  always  the  same  white  waste  about  us, 
snow  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  falling  all  around  more  heavily 
than  ever.  What  was  to  become  of  us  if  it  continued  ?  We  could 
not  go  on  walking  indefinitely.  Hour  after  hour  went  wearily  by. 

The  guides  began  to  lose  heart,  and  cried  to  each  other  about 
their  wives  and  children.  I,  too,  began  to  feel  not  quite  myself. 
But  Burns,  firmly  as  ever,  kept  plodding  forward,  forward, 
forward.  I  caught  myself  thinking  (as  they  say  drowning  men 
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will  do)  of  incidents  in  my  past  life,  of  things  which  I  had  failed 
to  do,  of  things  which  I  had  done  but  which  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  left  undone ;  and  then  I  thought  of  a  host  of  minor 
matters  which  at  such  a  time  seemed  positively  trivial.  Then  my 
thoughts  ran  on  other  Alpine  expeditions,  and  of  that  last  one 
which  we  had  made  five  years  ago. 

Strange  !  The  scene  of  it  was  close  beside  us  now ;  for,  though 
shut  out  from  sight  by  impenetrable  mist,  we  knew  that  the 
mighty  form  of  the  Lyskamm  was  towering  somewhere  above  us, 
lost  to  sight  amongst  the  clouds.  Even  the  day — August  13 — was 
the  same.  It  seemed  as  if  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that  that 
scene  of  our  escape  might  witness  the  closing  scene  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

Then  Franz's  words  came  back  to  me,  and  I  caught  myself 
saying,  half-aloud,  '  Franz !  Franz !  Oh  for  one  hour  of  your 
guidance,  and  all  would  be  well !  Oh  that  you  could  come  back 
to  earth  to  redeem  your  promise  ! '  And  as  I  yet  spoke  there 
was  wafted  towards  us  across  the  glacier  a  voice,  clear  and  distinct 
even  amidst  the  whirl  and  uproar  of  the  storm,  a  voice  that  said, 
6  Herr,  I  come ! ' 

We  had  altered  our  course.  Almost  insensibly  I  felt  it,  but  I 
was  equally  certain  that  it  was  so.  I  looked  ahead.  Burns  was 
still  leading,  but  no  !  somehow  the  order  had  been  changed.  I 
thought  that  I  did  not  see  aright,  for  I  could  not  remember  any 
alteration  being  made  in  our  positions  on  the  rope,  and  yet  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  Burns  who  now  went  first. 

I  began  to  count.  There  was  Josef,  there  Antoine,  there 
Burns,  and  there — but  no,  it  could  not  be — there  was  yet 
another !  I  refused  to  believe  it.  Twice  again  I  counted,  twice 
with  the  same  result.  And  then  came  over  me  a  feeling  of  dread, 
for  I  felt  that  he  who  was  leading  us  was  not  of  this  life. 

I  looked,  and  the  form  seemed  familiar,  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  and  with  a  decision  in  its  movements  that  I  had 
never  seen  but  in  one  guide.  And  yet,  firmly  though  it  trod,  the 
figure  seemed  to  glide  over  the  snow  rather  than  walk.  Our 
pace  increased.  We  seemed  almost  to  be  flying  across  the  glacier. 
Soon  we  began  to  mount,  the  slope  grew  steeper,  then  steeper 
still.  We  crossed  what  was  clearly  a  ridge,  and  then  began  to 
descend.  Onward  over  the  snow  we  went,  till  suddenly  the 
clouds  lifted,  and  there  beneath  us  lay  the  familiar  form  of  the 
great  Gorner  Glacier,  all  rosy  with  the  light  of  a  fiery  sunset. 
We  were  saved. 
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We  raced  down  to  a  patch  of  rocks  on  this  side  of  the  Gorner. 
Here  the  guides  threw  down  their  sacks  and  gave  vent  to  their 
joy  in  shouts  which  woke  the  echoes  of  Monte  Eosa  as  they  had 
never  been  wakened  before,  whilst  I  turned  to  thank  our  un- 
known companion.  But  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  our  party 
now  consisted  but  of  four. 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  what  are  you  looking  so  glum  about  ?  I'm 
a  better  leader  than  some  of  us '  (and  he  looked  savagely  at 
Antoine  and  Josef) ;  '  in  fact,  I'm  thinking  I'll  come  out  as  a  guide 
when  all  else  fails.  You'll  take  me  of  course  ? ' 

It  was  Burns  who  spoke.  Clearly  he  had  not  seen  what  I 
had.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  knew  my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me. 
I  felt  that  those  words  of  Franz's  had  come  home  that  day  ;  for 
had  he  not  redeemed  his  promise  ? 
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IN  the  era  preceding  that  in  which  man  first  appeared  upon  this 
earth,  immense  volcanoes  on  the  western  shores  of  Greenland 
poured  from  their  craters  vast  masses  of  basaltic  lava.  But  the 
eruptive  powers  of  these  mighty  volcanoes  were  capable  of  eject- 
ing more  than  mere  streams  of  glowing  lava.  Great  masses  of 
rock  were  flung  to  enormous  heights,  and,  falling,  sank  deeply  into 
the  still  plastic  streams  of  lava  on  the  volcano's  slopes.  These 
rock  masses  came  from  deeper  down  in  the  earth's  bowels  than 
the  basaltic  lava,  and  were  hurled  to  heights  of  many  miles,  or 
they  would  not  have  sunk  so  deeply  as  they  did  in  the  basaltic 
lava  currents. 

Perhaps  the  reader  begins  by  this  time  to  think  that  the  title 
of  this  article  has  somehow  been  misplaced.  What  connection, 
he  may  well  ask,  can  there  conceivably  be  between  the  volcanoes 
of  millions  of  years  ago  and  two  comets  now  visible  in  our 
skies  ?  Our  object  here  is  to  show  that  a  very  close  connection 
may  be  traced,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  admit  of  being  abso- 
lutely proved  to  exist,  between  these  seemingly  so  diverse  subjects 
— the  comets  of  to-day  and  the  terrestrial  volcanoes  of  long-past 
ages. 

The  great  masses  of  matter  which  had  been  flung  forth  from 
the  volcano  of  Ovifak,  on  the  western  shores  of  Greenland,  re- 
mained for  ages  buried  beneath  vast  heaps  of  ashes  and  dust  poured 
forth  from  a  volcanic  fissure.  But  later  ages  undid  the  work  of 
burial.  The  wearing  action  of  rain  and  wind  and  storm  gradually 
cleared  away  the  masses  of  debris  under  which  the  rocks  had 
lain,  and  left  them  on  a  shore-line,  to  be  beaten  by  the  sea-waves 
and  swept  by  the  fierce  storms  which  rage  upon  that  dreary 
coast.  At  length  it  so  chanced  that  a  well-known  scientific 
traveller — Nordenskjold — cast  his  scientific  eye  upon  them.  He 
recognised  in  them  meteoric  masses  which  had  fallen  upon  our 
earth  from  interplanetary  space,  and,  moved  by  this  mistaken 
idea,  he  determined  to  convey  them  to  some  museum,  where  they 
would  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  bodies 
which  come  to  our  earth  from  without.  This  was  done  ;  and  for 
along  time  'Nordenskj old's  meteorite,'  as  it  was  called,  did  duty 
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for  an  aerolite.  It  precisely  resembled  the  iron  meteorites  in 
structure  and  at  first  in .  appearance.  It  rusted  and  crumbled 
away  more  rapidly  than  they  do,  but  that  was  by  many  ascribed 
to  its  long  residence  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  con- 
sequent injury  which  its  constitution  had  sustained.  It  was 
unhesitatingly  held  to  be  a  meteorite.  Photographs  of  its  vast 
mass,  with  Nordenskjold  beside  it,  to  show  what  a  monster  it 
really  is,  did  duty  in  books  and  lectures  as  illustrating  the 
importance  of  the  bodies  cheerfully  described  by  Humboldt  as 
6  extra-telluric  masses,  telling  us  of  the  constitution  of  outside 
matter,  and  enabling  us  to  touch  and  handle  what  must  be 
regarded  as  pocket-planets.' 

But  at  last  suspicion  began  to  be  so  far  roused  that  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  spot  where  the  great  '  meteorite  '  had  been  found. 
The  basaltic  lava  in  the  midst  of  which  it  had  been  imbedded  was 
examined.  The  result  was  unpleasant  for  those  who  had  in  some 
degree  pinned  their  faith  on  the  extra-terrestrial  character  of 
Nordenskj  old's  treasure-trove.  The  supposed  meteorite  was  found 
to  be  of  the  same  structure  as  the  basaltic  mass — only  rather 
more  so.  The  basaltic  lava  of  Ovifak  is  remarkable  among 
volcanic  ejections  for  the  large  amount  of  iron  present  in  it ;  the 
Nordenskjold  mass  is  simply  the  same  lava  with  a  little  more 
iron — precisely  the  difference  we  should  expect  to  find  between 
lava  poured  forth  from  deep  beneath  the  vent  of  a  crater  and 
volcanic  masses  ejected  from  deeper  down  yet. 

Since  then,  no  one  has  doubted  that  the  mass  brought  to 
Europe  by  Nordenskjold  (the  name  is  pronounced  'Nordenshield') 
is  a  product  of  volcanic  eruption.  If  Vesuvius  even  now  can 
eject  matter  to  a  height  of  four  miles  in  her  more  violent  throes, 
as  instantaneous  photographs  taken  during  the  great  eruption  of 
1872  show,  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  if  the  much  mightier 
eruptions  of  the  Tertiary  era  ejected  larger  masses  to  much  greater 
heights. 

But  this  has  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  other  bodies  sup- 
posed to  be  meteorites  may  really  have  come  originally  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  having  been  ejected  during  long-past  vol- 
canic throes ;  for  the  identity  of  structure  noticed  in  the  Green- 
land basaltic  mass  and  a  class  of  iron  meteorites  remains  as  a 
striking  and  noteworthy  fact,  even  though  that  mass  has  been 
rejected  from  among  meteorites. 

Once  started,  this  idea  has  been  found  fruitful  in  associated 
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suggestions.  At  first  it  seemed  contradicted  by  the  observed  fact 
that  multitudes  of  meteoric  visitors  have  certainly  not  been  ejected 
from  any  such  volcanoes  as  we  have  now  upon  the  earth,  for 
they  have  fallen  with  velocities  such  as  no  eruptive  energies 
known  to  us  could  have  imparted.  But  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  regarding  the  volcanic  forces  of  the  earth,  now  in  staid  middle 
life,  or  even  those  which  she  possessed  millions  of  years  ago,  when 
life  was  as  yet  only  beginning  on  her  surface,  as  comparable  with 
the  expulsive  energies  she  may  have  possessed  when  in  the  vigour 
of  youth.  Still  less  can  we  compare  the  forces  now  existing  with 
those  the  earth  had  when  she  was  in  that  sunlike  stage  through 
which  every  large  mass  within  the  solar  system  must  have  passed. 
If  Vesuvius  can  expel  matter  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  miles, 
and  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Tertiary  era  could  eject  matter 
twice  or  thrice  as  high,  to  what  heights  may  not  the  Secondary, 
the  Primary,  the  Archaean  volcanoes  have  propelled  volcanic  bombs 
in  the  mighty  throes  of  the  earth's  fiery  youth  ?  And  long  before 
the  Archaean  crust  was  formed,  which  geologists  regard  as  the 
oldest  stratum  of  the  earth's  outer  shell,  our  globe  possessed 
energies  still  more  tremendous. 

Along  quite  a  different  line  Stanislas  Meunier,  in  France,  and 
Tschermak,  in  Russia,  had  been  led  to  the  same  idea  respecting 
meteoric  masses.  They  saw  that,  regarding  meteorites  as  merely 
casual  visitors  from  outer  space,  the  number  of  these  bodies  must 
be  inconceivably  large.  Our  earth  travelling  round  the  sun  may 
be  compared  to  a  marble  circling  round  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
•  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  The  region  actually  swept  by  the 
earth's  globe  in  her  circuit  is  the  merest  thread  of  space  compared 
with  the  vast  volume  of  a  globe  which  should  enclose  the  whole 
solar  system.  If  across  this  mere  threadlike  ring  so  many 
myriads  of  meteorites  have  come,  what  must  be  the  number 
within  the  whole  domain  of  the  sun,  extending  far  beyond  the 
region  where  cold  Neptune  pursues  his  gloomy  course  ? 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  ask  how  the  ejection  of  the 
meteors  from  the  earth  in  past  ages — millions  of  years  ago — • 
would  help  in  this  difficulty:  the  earth  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  supplied  all  the  millions  of  millions,  or  rather  the  billions  of 
billions  of  meteorites  which  at  any  rate  exist,  account  for  them 
how  we  may.  That,  however,  is  just  the  idea  which  the  earth- 
ejection  theory  would  allow  us  to  reject.  If  in  old  times  the 
earth  possessed  power  enough  to  eject  bodies  from  her  interior 
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with  such  velocities  that  they  passed  beyond  her  control,  all  the 
bodies  so  ejected  would  for  ever  thereafter  cross  that  fine  ring  of 
space  along  which  the  earth  in  her  course  around  the  sun  sweeps 
year  by  year.  The  trouble  before  had  been  that  not  one  meteor 
out  of  millions  of  millions  would  have  a  track  crossing  the  earth's, 
so  that  she  would  not  have  even  a  chance  of  encountering  one 
meteor  out  of  millions  of  millions  actually  existing.  Of  those 
expelled  from  her  own  interior  in  remote  times,  there  would  not 
be  one  which  she  would  not  have  a  chance  of  picking  up  again. 
Nay,  one  may  say  that  in  the  long  run  she  would  be  bound  to 
pick  up  every  one  of  them,  though  that  long  run  might  mean 
millions,  or  even  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 

For  this  reason  the  theory  of  Meunier  and  Tschermak  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  astronomers. 

But  if  we  are  to  recognise  in  our  earth  a  power  of  ejecting 
meteoric  masses  in  far-off  times  into  far-off  space,  in  such  sort  in 
fact  that,  but  for  the  help  of  the  sun,  the  earth  would  never  have 
been  able  to  draw  these  children  of  hers  back  again,  we  must 
recognise  a  similar  power  in  other  worlds  also.  In  particular  the 
giant  planets  must  have  possessed  corresponding  ejective  energies. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  terrene  goose  should  be  sauce  also  for  the 
Jovian  or  Saturnian  gander.  Of  course,  a  volcano  in  Jupiter  or 
Saturn  in  the  old  sunlike  stage  of  each  planet's  career  would  have 
had  to  be  far  more  energetic  to  get  away  with  a  flight  of  ejected 
bodies  so  that  they  should  not  at  once  fall  back  again,  than  the 
terrestrial  volcanoes  recognised  by  Tschermak  and  Meunier.  To 
bring  the  matter  down  to  figures,  a  terrestrial  volcano  would  have 
had  to  start  its  bombs  with  a  velocity  of  at  least  seven  miles  per 
second — probably  ten  miles  per  second  to  get  over  the  effects  of 
friction  in  the  air ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jupiter's  volcanoes 
would  have  had  to  give  a  velocity  of  forty  miles  a  second  without 
counting  the  effects  of  friction,  and  perhaps  fifty  miles  per  second, 
taking  those  effects  into  account.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here. 
One  might  as  reasonably  argue  that  a  lion  could  not  be  expected 
to  walk  as  the  dog  does,  because  he  weighs  so  much  more.  If 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  needed  more  strength  for  their  volcanic  work, 
they  had  more  strength.  All  the  volcanic  energies  of  a  planet 
are  due  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  planet's  mass,  working  on 
the  crust,  crumpling  it  up,  contorting,  dislocating,  upheaving 
(by  down-drawing),  and  generating  heat  by  all  this  mechanical 
action.  The  earth  seems  strong  at  such  work  when  we  look  at 
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the  great  mountain  ranges  on  her  surface,  and  consider  the  work 
of  her  volcanoes  now  and  still  more  in  past  ages.  But  Jupiter  is 
three  hundred  times  as  strong,  and  Saturn  one  hundred  times.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  that  our  earth  was  able  to  eject 
bodies  beyond  her  own  control,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Jupiter  and  Saturn — nay,  every  planet  large  or  small  within  the 
solar  system,  possessed  similar  power  during  the  same  fiery  stages 
of  their  respective  careers. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  meteor 
streams  which  cross  or  approach  the  paths  of  the  giant  planets, 
just  as  certain  meteor  streams  cross  or  approach  the  path  of  our 
earth ;  for  some  of  the  meteor  streams  which  are  thus  associated 
with  the  giants  of  the  solar  system  cross  also  the  track  of  our 
earth.  This  can  only  b.e  regarded,  of  course,  as  a  mere  coincid- 
ence ;  for,  however  ingeniously  the  astronomer  may  strive  to 
explain  the  existence  of  a  meteor  stream  crossing  one  planet's 
track,  he  cannot  possibly  explain  how  (otherwise  than  by  chance 
medley,  so  to  speak)  a  flight  of  meteors  came  to  cross  the  tracks 
of  two  planets.  Any  theory  associating  a  meteor  stream  with  one 
planet  must  of  necessity  show  that  the  origin  of  the  stream  was 
independent  of  every  other  planet.  Vesuvius  and  Etna  may  each 
be  in  eruption,  and  a  volcanic  bomb  shot  out  from  Vesuvius 
might,  if  it  were  shot  far  enough,  fall  upon  Etna  ;  but  assuredly 
any  explanation  of  the  course  of  that  missile  which  assigned 
Vesuvius  as  its  parent  would  clear  Etna  of  all  suspicion  of  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  as  having  been  casually  saluted 
by  it. 

But  this  illustration  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  next  step 
in  our  reasoning.  If,  while  Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  and  Etna 
at  rest,  many  volcanic  missiles  fell  on  Etna,  an  observer  stationed 
on  this  mountain  would  learn  that  Vesuvius  was  very  busily  at 
work  indeed,  for  he  would  perceive  that  immense  numbers  of 
missiles  must  be  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  to  give  even  one  a  fair 
chance  of  falling  on  Etna.  And  in  like  manner,  since  several 
meteor  streams  which  cross  our  earth's  track  are  undoubtedly 
associated  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  giant  planets,  and  as  to 
give  even  one  a  fair  chance  of  thus  crossing  the  earth's  track 
there  must  be  millions  of  the  kind,  we  learn  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  meteor  streams  crossing  or  passing  very  near  to  the  tracks 
of  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter. 

We  have  then  precisely  the  same  reason  for  Judging  that  the 
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giant  planets  once  ejected  many  millions  of  meteor  flights,  as  we 
have  found  for  recognising  a  volcanic  power  of  the  same  effective 
kind  in  our  own  earth. 

But  this  brings  us  nearer  to  the  subject  of  our  essay,  at  least 
as  indicated  by  its  title,  than  we  have  hitherto  been;  for  all 
those  meteor  streams  which,  crossing  our  earth's  track,  are  really 
associated  with  the  giant  planets,  are  associated  also  with  comets. 
We  may  indeed  say  that  they  are  comets.  A  comet  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  reality  a  flight  of  meteors,  aggregated  somewhat 
closely  together,  and  travelling  around  the  sun  on  nearly  the 
same  paths.  Slight  differences  in  the  rate  at  which  these  bodies 
travel  cause  some  to  lag  slightly  behind  the  main  body,  while 
others  (this  is  too  often  overlooked)  get  in  advance.  Thus  there 
is  a  trailing  out  both  ways ;  and  in  the  course  of  time — a  few  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  or  it  may  be  a  few  millions  of  years,  or  some 
trifle  of  that  sort — the  meteoric  deserters  may  be  found  all  round 
the  orbit  of  the  leading  troop ;  or,  slightly  to  alter  the  metaphor, 
the  meteoric  truants  may  be  found  all  round  the  path  of  their 
parent  comet.  We  must  not  confound  this  train  of  meteoric 
attendants  and  avant-couriers  with  the  comet's  tail.  One  might 
as  reasonably  mistake  a  royal  person's  trainbearers  for  the  train 
itself.  The  tail  of  a  comet  lies  in  quite  a  different  direction,  and 
is  manifestly  a  body  (if  body,  indeed,  it  can  be  called)  of  quite 
another  kind.  A  comet's  tail  always  makes  an  angle,  sometimes 
even  a  right  angle,  with  the  comet's  track;  the  meteor  stream  is 
always  on  that  track. 

It  begins  to  look,  then,  as  though,  in  saying  that  the  giant 
comets  once  ejected  in  a  volcanic  fashion  meteoric  flights,  we 
were  in  reality  saying  that  they  had  once  ejected  comets !  And 
what  we  have  thus  said  about  Jupiter  and  his  fellows  we  may  be 
said  to  have  asserted  also  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  of  her  fellows 
Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus  (only  Venus  may  not,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
perly called  a  fellow).  Are  the  meteoric  bodies  through  which 
the  earth  passes  the  remains  of  long-departed  comets,  terrestrial 
in  origin,  and  perhaps  very  small  affairs,  but  still  comets  ?  It  will 
go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  degree.  To  giant  planets  we  may  assign  large  and  long-lasting 
comets,  to  the  earth  and  the  other  terrestrial  planets  small  comets, 
which  were  very  soon  dissipated  by  the  divellent  action  of  the 
sun. 

But   indeed,   even    the   comets   associated   with    the    giant 
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planets  do  not  belong  to  the  premier  rank,  either  for  size  or  for 
durability.  They  are  mostly  but  of  moderate  splendour,  and  while 
most  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes, 
one  at  least  has  actually  been  torn  apart  and  dissipated  under  the 
very  eyes  of  astronomers.  We  must  find,  it  would  seem,  another 
explanation  for  those  splendid  comets  which,  like  Donati's  in 
1858,  and  the  great  comet  of  1811,  have  spread  their  glorious 
trains  athwart  the  heavens  in  such  sort  as  to  excite  awe  and  terror 
among  the  nations.  These  cannot  have  been  ejected  from  planets 
even  of  the  giant  sort.  Indeed,  we  need  not  reason  about  the 
question  of  possibility.  It  is  certain  that  these  have  not  been 
ejected  from  any  of  the  planets  in  our  solar  system,  or  in  any  other 
system.  For  if  they  had  been  ejected  from  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or 
any  other  of  our  sun's  family,  their  paths  would  still  cross,  or 
closely  approach  the  path  of  the  parent  planet,  which  is  not  the 
case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  shot  out  from  some 
planet  attending  on  a  distant  sun,  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  leave  the  domain  of  that  remote  sun,  but  would  still  be  travel- 
ling in  attendance  upon  it,  with  such  subordinate  fealty  to  the 
parent  planet  as  is  shown  by  the  members  of  the  various  comet 
families  of  the  giant  planets  to  their  respective  progenitors. 

Yet,  if  there  is  any  validity  in  the  theory  to  which  we  seem  to 
have  been  led  in  the  case  of  the  meteor  streams  through  which 
our  earth  plunges  each  year,  and  of  the  comets  which  still  cross 
or  approach  the  tracks  of  the  giant  planets,  that  theory  ought 
to  apply  in  some  way,  or  in  some  degree,  to  the  long-tailed  and 
resplendent  comets  which  from  time  to  time  visit  our  solar  sys- 
tem. If  our  earth  gave  birth  to  small  and  short-lived  comets,  and 
the  giant  planets  gave  birth  to  larger  and  longer-lived  comets, 
must  we  not  seek  for  the  parents  of  the  largest  and  most  glorious 
comets  in  orbs  larger  by  far  and  fuller  of  energy  and  vitality  even 
than  the  giants  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ? 

We  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  such  orbs.  There  are  thou- 
sands within  our  ken,  visible  each  night  in  our  skies.  The  smallest 
telescopes  used  by  astronomers  reveal  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
giant  telescopes  used  by  the  Herschels  reveal  many  millions  ; 
and  the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Eosse,  with  its  fine  6-feet  mirror 
(imagine  an  eye  six  feet  in  diameter),  would  show  many  hundreds 
of  millions  if  it  could  be  directed  to  every  part  of  the  heavens  in 
succession.  The  stars  or  suns  are  the  orbs  we  are  to  look  to  as 
the  probable  parents  of  the  great  comets  which  kings  and  rulers 
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in  old  times  regarded  as  special  messengers  to  warn  them  of  war 
or  rebellion,  fire  or  flood,  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine. 

Of  course,  if  an  orb  like  the  sun  ejects  from  its  interior  the 
materials  for  forming  a  first-class  comet,  it  must  send  forth  that 
flight  of  meteors  in  good  style,  or  else  the  cometic  progeny  will 
return  to  the  bosom  of  its  solar  parent  '  like  the  prodigious  son ' — 
as  Launcelot  has  it — a  disappointment  and  a  failure.  The  ejected 
matter  must  start  forth  at  the  rate  of  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  per 
second.  In  our  sun's  case  380  miles  per  second  would  suffice.  A 
noteworthy  effort  must  be  made,  even  by  such  a  giant  as  a  sun, 
to  effect  this  lively  ejection.  But  that  a  sun  is  capable  of  it,  no 
one  who  considers  the  might  of  our  own  sun  can  for  a  moment 
question.  He  is  325,000  times  as  strong  as  this  little  earth 
on  which  we  live.  His  vitality  is  shown  by  his  lustre,  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  light  which  would  come  from  two  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  electric  burners.  It  is  shown 
also  by  his  tremendous  emission  of  heat,  equal  to  what  would 
result  from  burning  each  second  a  mass  of  coal  (of  the  best  quality 
be  it  understood)  200  miles  broad,  200  miles  long,  and  200  miles 
high — that  is,  eight  million  cubic  miles  of  coal.  This  would  be 
about  12,000  millions  of  millions  of  tons  per  second  (the  whole 
output  of  our  exceptionally  coal-producing  country  is  but  about 
150  millions  of  tons  per  annum). 

The  sun,  then,  and  doubtless  every  one  of  his  fellow-suns, 
the  stars,  has  undoubtedly  the  requisite  power,  if  only  it  had  the 
will,  to  eject  matter  in  the  required  manner.  Now,  of  course, 
our  own  sun  is  not  often  engaged  upon  such  work  as  this. 
Although  most  active  and  vigorous,  the  source,  indeed  (directly 
or  indirectly),  of  all  life  and  energy  within  his  system,  he  works 
steadily,  not  fitfully.  Yet  every  now  and  then  he  spurts  into 
sudden  though  local  activity  of  the  most  amazing  kind.  In  one 
of  these  fits  he  shot  out  a  flight  of  bodies  whose  swift  motion 
through  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  which  enwraps  the  sun  was 
measured  at  200  miles  per  second,  and  indicated  (as  was  shown 
by  mathematical  computation)  a  velocity  of  450  miles  per  second, 
as  the  missiles  left  the  sun's  surface.  Since  the  time  (1872)  when 
the  sun  was  first  caught  in  the  act  of  thus  ejecting  matter  away 
from  his  own  interior  for  ever  (because  he  can  never  bring  back 
matter  which  leaves  him  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  380  miles 
per  second)  he  has  been  detected  four  or  five  times  at  the  same 
lively  business.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  either  about  the  sun's 
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power  to  eject  matter  from  his  interior  as  the  giant  planets  and 
our  own  earth  seem  to  have  done,  or  about  his  exerting  that 
power  from  time  to  time. 

And  what  the  sun  can  do  his  fellow-suns  can  do  likewise.  In 
fact,  just  as  our  earth  is  a  sample  planet,  so  the  sun  is  a  sample 
star.  Now  supposing  there  are  10,000  millions  of  stars  in  our 
galaxy — a  most  moderate  calculation — that  each  one  of  them  has 
been  in  the  sun-like  state  for  ten  millions  of  years  (our  earth 
actually  tells  us  by  her  crust  that  the  sun  has  been  at  work  as  now 
for  100  millions  of  years),  and  that  in  ten  years  on  the  average 
only  one  ejection  such  as  we  are  considering  has  taken  place,  then 
there  would  be  10,000,000,000,000,000  star-ejected  meteor  flights 
or  comets  travelling  about  the  interstellar  spaces.  With  so  goodly 
a  probable  supply  we  need  not  wonder  if  our  solar  system  is  from 
time  to  time  visited  by  larger  comets,  such  as  these  ejections 
might  be  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  in  the  past. 

But  a  few  of  the  comets  which  from  time  to  time  visit  our 
sun  may  be  regarded  as  his  own  children  returned  to  him — not 
to  stay,  only  to  pay  a  sort  of  flying  visit.  The  greater  number  of 
the  comets  ejected  by  him  and  returning — for  want  of  sufficient 
velocity  at  starting — to  their  old  home,  would  come  straight  to 
the  warm  bosom  of  their  parent,  and  there  rest 

Absorbed  in  never-ending  glory 

In  the  heart  of  the  great  ruling  sun. 

But  although  this  would  be  the  usual  end  of  such  bodies,  and 
though  those  paradoxers  err  who  imagine  that  bodies  shot  out 
from  the  sun  could  ever  circle  around  him  as  the  planets  do,  yet 
it  might  easily  happen  that  one  of  these  returning  comets  might 
miss  its  aim,  if  we  may  so  speak.  Very  moderate  perturbation, 
such  as  the  giant  planets  are  well  able  to  produce,  would  so  affect 
the  movements  of  the  comet  that  on  its  return  to  the  sun  it 
would  steer  clear  of  his  globe,  and  go  back  into  the  depths  from 
which  it  had  returned.  In  the  case  of  those  large  comets,  like 
Newton's  in  1680,  and  the  comets  of  1665, 1843,  1880,  and  1882, 
whose  orbits  pass  very  near  to  the  sun's  globe,  we  may  fairly 
imagine  this  to  be  the  true  interpretation.  We  should  in  that 
case  have  this  interesting  result — that  while  the  sun,  by  his  over- 
mastering attraction,  prevents  these  comets  which  were  expelled 
by  the  giant  planets  from  passing  out  of  the  solar  system,  the 
giant  planets  have  in  some  cases  prevented  these  comets  which 
were  expelled  (hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  probably,  ago)  by 
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the  sun  from  returning  to  his  parent  orb,  and  have  so  compelled 
them  to  remain  members  of  his  family.  If  the  comet  families  of 
the  giant  planets  are  now  chiefly  ruled  by  the  sun,  those  comet 
children  of  the  sun  which  still  belong  to  the  solar  family  owe 
their  position  partly  to  the  giant  planets. 

The  perplexity  with  which  astronomers  have  viewed  the 
comets  of  1665,  1843,  1880,  and  1882  may  be  partly  removed  by 
this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  these  bodies.  What  made 
them  so  mysterious  was  that  they  travel  on  paths  which,  near  the 
sun,  are  practically  identical;  so  that,  until  the  close  of  1882, 
the  idea  was  commonly  entertained  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  body  which  had  come  back,  after  gradually  diminishing 
circuits,  in  1843  after  178  years'  absence,  in  1880  after  37  years' 
.absence,  and  in  1882  after  only  2^  years'  absence,  and  might  be 
expected  to  return  in  a  few  months,  and  perhaps  to  lash  the 
surface  of  the  sun  to  intense  splendour  and  heat,  destroying 
thereby  all  life  within  the  solar  system.  But  the  comet  of  1882 
passed  away  on  such  a  path  that  it  could  be  well  watched,  and  we 
know  now  certainly  that  it  will  not  return  for  several  hundreds  of 
years.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  long,  long  ago  the  sun  shot  out 
a  flight  of  meteors  forming  presently  a  comet,  which  afterwards 
came  to  travel  on  a  path  passing  very  close,  almost  grazingly,  by 
the  sun's  globe,  we  see  that  this  comet  might  very  well  at  one 
of  its  returns  be  broken  up  by  the  sun's  action,  as  Biela's  comet 
actually  was  broken  up  in  1845.  Very  slight  differences  in  the 
velocities  of  these  comets,  when  near  the  sun,  would  cause  dif- 
ferences of  several  years  in  their  periods  of  circuit.  One  of  the 
comet  fragments  came  back,  if  this  explanation  is  right,  in  1665, 
another  in  1843,  another  in  1880,  and  yet  another  in  1882. 
There  may  be  more  yet  to  come. 
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I. 

IN  the  old  days,  when  actors  strolled  from  town  to  town,  their 
entrance  on  the  suburbs  was  as  exciting  to  the  children  as  that 
of  the  Savoyard,  the  dancing  bear,  or  the  wandering  cheap-jack's 
van.  They  surrounded  the  carts  and  listened  to  the  haggling 
over  the  payment  for  the  hired  horses  ;  they  trembled  at  the 
deep  tones  of  the  tragedian's  voice,  and  laughed  at  the  low 
comedian,  who  was  working  off  his  stiffness  by  running  down 
the  road  on  stilts  ;  they  watched  in  silence  the  hollow-eyed  Cora 
suckling  the  peevish  child  atop  of  the  cracked  drop-scene ;  they 
gazed  awestruck  at  the  backcloth  and  the  flies,  the  flats  and  the 
library  backing,  and  the  boldest  of  them  picked  at  the  tinsel  on 
Pizarro's  shield,  or  ran  his  fists  along  the  drum.  Whispering, 
they  followed  the  manager  as  he  swaggered  in  his  top-boots  to 
the  mayor's  for  permission  to  perform  in  the  town,  and  to  the 
farmer's  to  engage  the  shelter  of  an  empty  outhouse  for  the  week. 
Sometimes  even,  if  experience  of  previous  companies  had  so 
taught  them,  they  ran  helter-skelter  homewards  with '  the  cry, 
*  Mother  —  mother  —  take  in  the  linen!  The  mummers  are 
coming ! ' 

Those  days  are  past,  and  it  is  no  longer  usual  for  a  company 
to  enter  a  town,  jaded  and  on  foot ;  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
children  to  warn  their  mothers  to  take  the  linen  from  the  hedge- 
rows. The  actors  come  in  a  body  with  trunks  and  carpet-bags 
(for  whatever  their  disagreements,  they  are  forced  to  travel 
together),  arriving  on  the  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning  after 
a  journey,  by  arrangement  with  the  railway  authorities,  in  the 
second  class  at  third  class  fares.  At  the  station  they  disperse  to 
search  for  lodgings,  and  those  found,  often  with  difficulty  and  not 
till  late  in  the  day,  the  men  of  the  party  hunt  the  town  for  the 
warm  baths.  An  actor  has  two  rules  by  which  he  judges  the 
position  of  a  country  town — the  behaviour  of  his  landlady,  and  the 
condition  of  the  public  baths.  Either  of  these  failing  to  give 
satisfaction,  there  is  no  earthly  power  can  persuade  him  the  place 
is  not  utterly  degraded,  not  even  the  possession  of  a  magnificent 
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library  or  an  unblemished  electorate.  Dinner  follows,  and  the 
hour  of  repose  most  sacred  in  an  actor's  life ;  at  six  o'clock  he 
wakes,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  lights  a  cigarette  and 
strolls  down  to  the  *  show,'  to  find  the  call-boy  blowing  at  the 
dressing-room  fire,  or  just  lighting  it  with  the  '  Boys  of  England/ 

It  was  the  night  of  my  first  public  appearance  on  the  stage, 
and  my  whole  being  was  in  that  state  of  terrified  tossing  to  and 
fro  of  the  gall-nut  on  the  jet  of  water  in  my  familiar  Strand 
filter-shop.  I  was  sure  of  my  words  and  my  business ;  my  dress 
was  the  perfection  of  eccentricity,  and  I  had  the  goodwill  of  all ; 
I  only  needed  calmness  to  make  a  mark  with  my  Green  Jones  in 
the  *  Ticket-of-Leave  Man ' — and  yet  my  hand  trembled  so  that 
the  brush  went  into  my  eye  and  my  left  whisker  alighted  on  the 
ear  instead  of  the  cheek.  The  call-boy  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door,  and  was  greeted  with  profanity.  6  Half -hour,  gentlemen  ! ' 

Our  dressing-room  was  as  comfortless  as  a  school  lavatory,  and 
I  felt  as  homesick  in  it.  The  floor  was  bare  and  the  walls  white- 
washed, scribbled  over  with  the  record  of  previous  companies,  and 
the  warning  notice  that  gentlemen  were  requested  not  to  put  the 
blood  in  the  basins.  Light  flickered  from  one  or  two  gas  jets  on 
the  deal  table  in  the  centre,  and  by  its  hysterical  unsteadiness 
made  £  making-up '  at  the  broken  looking-glass  more  than  ever  an 
affair  of  patience.  Basket-work  trunks  and  bundles,  into  which 
the  three  other  occupants  of  the  room  were  diving  for  clothes, 
littered  the  floor,  and  were  presently  hoisted  on  to  the  table  out 
of  the  way  of  the  rats.  *  My  boy,'  was  a  good-natured  warning 
I  received,  '  if  you  let  your  wig-paste  stop  there,  they  won't  leave 
enough  of  it  for  a  female  doll.' 

With  the  ample  leisure  of  a  beginner,  I  had  time  to  observe 
my  companions  and  their  ways  of  going  to  work.  The  honest 
young  blacksmith  was  deepening  his  arms  to  the  shade  of  sun- 
burnt labour,  while,  between  the  puffs  of  a  cigarette,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  Miss  Tudor  *  wouldn't  corpse  his  business '  over  the 
forge-door  again  that  evening.  The  clergyman  heartily  cursed 
the  buckle  of  his  waistcoat  and,  the  explosion  over,  gave  an 
account  of  a  letter  received  that  morning  from  a  local  curate 
sternly  reproving  him  for  his  travesty  of  the  sacred  office.  The 
old  man,  a  character  farm-labourer  in  a  smock  and  knee-breeches, 
entertained  us,  as  he  dabbed  on  a  white  beard  and  painted  his 
lines,  with  the  last  monstrous  suspicion  of  his  wife's,  from  whom, 
but  for  the  '  screw  '  she  earned,  he  would  long  ago  have  separated. 
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Again  the  call-boy  warned  us  of  the  flight  of  time.  '  Quarter, 
gentlemen  ! '  Washington  Fairfax  ran  in  for  a  moment  to  deliver 
himself  of  one  of  his  usual  fabulous  adventures,  something  about 
a  ring,  an  anonymous  letter,  and  the  daughter  of  a  baronet ;  and 
finding  all  more  than  ever  incredulous,  begged  a  cigarette  and 
ran  out  again.  From  below  came  the  sound  of  Miss  Taylor's 
evening  altercation  with  the  stage-manager,  which,  like  the 
evening  sea-breeze  in  the  tropics,  always  arose  at  the  same  hour. 

The  honest  young  blacksmith  had,  at  last,  found  his  apron, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  cutting  his  nails;  the  farm-labourer, 
after  sedulously  increasing  the  rustic  character  of  his  hat  by 
further  brushing  it  the  wrong  way,  presented  each  of  us  with  his 
photograph  in  costume,  raising  the  value  of  the  gift  by  scrawling 
his  name  at  the  foot.  The  clergyman,  my  fellow-lodger  and  old 
school  friend,  hummed  a  music-hall  song  of  his  own  composition, 
as  he  drew  on  his  black  kid  gloves  with  the  tops  off,  and  did 
the  first  steps  of  one  of  his  dances  in  the  last  pantomime.  We 
listened  as  the  voices  of  the  quarrel  below  grew  and  swelled  like 
the  child's  toy  bladder  to  which  it  was  aptly  compared.  For  this 
evening,  however,  the  call-boy's  hurried  summons  of  <  Overture  and 
beginners,  gentlemen  ! '  deprived  us  of  the  long-drawn  whine  into 
which  it  as  a  rule  subsided ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  clergy- 
man, labourer,  and  blacksmith  went  down  for  the  first  piece. 

Alone  in  the  bare  room  I  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  and  pondered 
on  my  fortunes.  Had  I  taken  a  step  which  after  all  would  bring 
me  nothing  but  regrets  ?  Was  I  mistaking  for  a  genuine  gift 
a  mere  fancy,  and  the  natural  disinclination  of  youth  to  settled 
and  unattractive  labour  ?  Was  the  indifference  of  all  around  me 
the  exact  expression  of  my  merit,  or  the  common  carelessness  of 
careless  people  about  the  fate  of  others  ?  I  found  consolation  in 
the  memory  of  Edmund  Kean  trudging  Drury  Lanewards  in  the 
snow  to  play  Shylock  and  meet  the  cold  '  Young  Man  '  of  Arnold, 
and  the  'This  won't  do!'  of  Eae  the  stage-manager;  whereas 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  the  one  brought  him  in  oranges  and 
negus  and  the  other  called  him  '  Sir.'  In  my  excited  fancy  I  saw 
myself  enthroned  in  our  diminutive  green-room,  surrounded  by  an 
eager  crowd  of  sycophants,  with  Jack  Marsh,  our  acting-manager, 
hat  in  hand  at  their  head,  entreating  me  to  a  tripe  supper.  With 
my  Shylock,  Othello,  or  lago,  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
would  be  only  natural ;  but  with  Green  Jones,  in  a  light  beaver 
hat,  plaid  waistcoat  and  trousers,  I  felt  it  to  be  hardly  possible. 
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*  No  matter,'  I  murmured,  as  I  stirred  the  fire  and  wondered  if 
the  first  piece  were  nearly  over  ;  <  no  matter — some  day.' 

The  indifference  of  the  company  to  my  sensations  sprang  from 
my  own  fault  in  a  great  measure,  for  except  the  clergyman  and 
'  boss '  no  one  knew  that  my  appearance  of  that  evening  was  my 
first  in  public.  On  the  stage,  as  in  other  professions,  there  is 
much  pretence.  No  actor  is  ever  heard  to  confess  the  correct 
amount  of  his  salary,  though  every  one  knows  it;  no  one  ever 
admits  that  it  is  his  first  tour ;  and  indeed  you  will  rarely  find  the 
man  who  does  not  boast  the  most  entire  familiarity  with  every 
theatre  and  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  word,  it  is  all 
Bob  Sawyer  being  called  out  of  church  over  again. 

The  first  piece  was  finished  at  last,  and  I  was  standing  with 
Emily  St.  Evremond  at  the  wings,  waiting  for  May  Edwards  to  take 
her  guitar  and  exit,  R.C.E.  She  left  and  we  entered,  R.U.E.  I  spoke 
my  lines  clearly  to  a  house  who  just  bore  with  me,  and  laughed, 
when  they  were  so  good  as  to  be  merry,  at  my  trousers  and  Emily's 
bonnet.  There  were  about  twenty  people  in  the  pit  and  thirty 
in  the  boxes,  the  latter  dressed  in  that  curious  compromise  of 
costume  adopted  by  provincials  when  they  visit  the  theatre.  As 
my  eyes  cleared,  I  could  see  Jack  Marsh  spying  me  through  the 
glass  at  the  back  of  an  empty  front  box,  having  suspended  a 
flirtation  with  one  of  the  programme  young  ladies,  and  heard 
him  burst  into  outrageous  applause  at  our  exit,  L.U.E.  In  the 
dressing-room,  the  clergyman,  who  was  rapidly  transforming  him- 
self into  Mr.  Gibson,  gave  me  a  wink  of  comfort  and  assurance. 
The  labourer  and  the  blacksmith,  now  Melter  Moss  and  Sam 
"Willoughby,  stopped  short  in  a  comparison  of  my  Green  Jones 
with  that  of  my  predecessor,  who,  but  that  he  was  invariably  tipsy, 
appeared  to  be  immeasurably  my  superior.  If  sobriety  were  the 
only  advantage  I  had  of  him,  I  reflected  prophetically  that  in  a 
company  and  among  men  where  time  was  measured  by  drinks, 
as  Alfred's  by  candles,  there  was  every  chance  of  our  soon  being 
on  level  terms. 

The  rest  of  the  play  dragged  its  length  out,  and  Grreen  Jones 
along  with  it.  Dalton  was  secured,  the  astute  Hawkshaw  triumph- 
ant, Bob  Brierly  vindicated,  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  <  show,* 
and  the  carpenters  setting  the  scene  for  the  next  night.  Most  of  us 
met  on  the  stage,  and  talked  in  the  disjointed  fashion  common  to 
men  who  are  tired  of  themselves  and  each  other.  Two  or  three 
strolled  off  to  the  Boar's  Head,  for  half-pints,  spots  of  gin,  and 
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threes  of  whisky,  their  last  drams  before  closing  time.  Wash- 
ington Fairfax  wandered  mysteriously  round  to  the  entrance^  to 
inspect  a  young  lady  in  a  red  cloak  and  with  a  camelia  in  her 
hair,  whom  he  announced  he  had  *  mashed.'  i  She  may  be  a  nob's 
daughter,  my  boy  ! '  he  explained,  setting  with  easy  gallantry  a 
jewelled  pin  in  his  tie,  'and  then  I  can  cut  this,  and  keep 
bantams.' 

At  the  Boar's  Head  there  was  the  usual  vague  provincial 
revelry  that  culminates  just  before  half  past  eleven  at  night.  The 
clerks  from  the  insurance  offices  and  the  bank,  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  auctioneer,  and  the  vicar's  son  were  all  respectfully 
offering  refreshment  to  such  of  the  company  as  chose  to  accept  it. 
There  is  something  almost  portentous  in  the  attraction  young 
men  (and  often  young  women)  find  in  actors.  I  have  seen  a 
crowd  of  country  bloods  sit  in  awestruck  silence  round  a  billiard 
room,  watching  one  of  the  profession  attempt  with  all  the  gravity 
of  advanced  inebriation  to  make  a  cannon ;  and  when  at  last  he 
cut  the  cloth,  a  solicitor,  much  esteemed  for  his  collection  of 
plays  of  the  last  century,  and  ex-mayor  and  chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Association,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paid  the  penalty. 

At  closing  time  we  left  the  Boar's  Head,  and  went  home  to 
supper.  The  clergyman  and  I  had  dim  rooms  in  a  back  street,  where 
the  dusk  seemed  to  fall  earlier  than  elsewhere.  They  were  hung 
with  coloured  prints  from  the  illustrated  papers  and  German  impres- 
sions of  the  trials  of  King  Charles  and  Strafford.  Our  landlord 
claimed  relationship  with  us  on  the  score  of  our  professions  being 
the  same.  He  was  known  as  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
pandeans — in  other  words,  he  was  an  old  Punch  and  Judy  man. 
We  often  sat  below  with  him  and  smoked  our  pipes,  while  a  de- 
crepit dog  Toby  dozed  in  a  basket  near  the  fire.  She  was  a  black 
and  tan,  now  almost  grey-haired  and  quite  blind,  with  a  forehead 
wrinkleci  by  years  of  hard  work  and  '  study.'  It  was  a  pathetic 
sight  to  see  her,  once  a  public  favourite,  try  and  find  the  door, 
knocking  up  against  the  legs  of  the  furniture  and  falling  over  with 
a  weak  cry  of  pain.  One  night  she  fell  so,  and  kicked  her  hind  legs, 
drawn  up  with  rheumatism,  convulsively.  c  Hello,  Toby ! '  said 
our  landlord  ;  '  hello,  old  girl  !  '  and  gave  the  old  squeak  to 
rouse  her.  She  made  no  sign  beyond  a  fainfc  shiver ;  she  was 
dead. 

We  ate  our  supper  almost  in  silence,  listening  to  the  dreary 
waltz-playing  of  the  acting-manager's  wife  overhead,  to  which 
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the  acting-manager  beat  time  with  the  heel  of  his  boot.  We 
were  only  slightly  aroused  from  our  depression  by  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  a  lodger,  who,  no  doubt  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  grappling  with  a  foe,  beat  his  bedroom  door  above  with 
inarticulate  cries  and  muffled  shouts.  We  ran  upstairs,  to  find 
Mrs.  Jack  Marsh  in  the  first  stage  of  hysterics,  and  her  husband 
endeavouring  to  quell  the  lodger's  fury  by  thumping  the  outside 
of  the  door  with  both  his  fists  in  opposition.  Expostulations  and 
silence  followed,  and  Jack  Marsh  came  running  down  with  a  *  Now 
then,  Nellie  !  what's  up  ?  ' 

(  Silly  old  fool,'  he  chuckled,  as  his  wife  retired  to  get  the 
better  of  her  hysterics  in  the  front  drawing-room.  '  Silly  old 
fool !  he  said  he  thought  it  was  somebody  who  did  him  out  of  a 
lot  of  coin  forty  years  ago,  and  he  was  bound  to  bash  him.' 

We  finished  our  supper  and  went  up  to  bed.  The  house  was 
silent:  no  longer  Nellie  thrummed  through  the  teasing  pages 
of  '  A  Toi ' ;  no  longer  the  lonely  lodger  6  bashed '  his  ancient 
creditor,  though  we  heard  him  gurgling  and  grinding  his  teeth, 
as  a  nightmare,  no  doubt  financial,  sat  upon  his  chest.  And 
uneasy  slumber  fell  upon  me,  the  debutant,  and  I  saw  myself 
with  my  great  chance  come  and  my  memory  gone,  striving  in 
vain  to  recollect  my  words  before  an  unsympathetic  house. 

Once  settled  in  my  rooms,  the  routine  life  began,  and  day 
succeeded  day,  one  very  much  like  the  other.  Breakfast  at  half 
past  ten,  though  I  was  out  an  hour  before  to  buy  the  local  papers, 
and  would  meet  Jack  Marsh's  thrifty  wife  returning  from  market, 
or  our  light  comedy  lady,  thickly  veiled,  with  the  day's  provisions 
in  a  basket  on  her  arm.  Our  first  visitor  was  as  a  rule  the  bag- 
gage man,  who  came  up  from  the  6  show '  with  our  letters,  and 
then  till  dinner  at  three  we  walked,  made  excursions,  smoked, 
quarrelled,  or  listened  to  the  band  in  the  pump-room.  But  in 
reality  our  day  began  at  night,  and,  though  we  might  exist  till 
seven,  it  was  not  till  after  that  hour  we  began  to  live.  The 
actor  is  like  the  gas  in  his  theatre,  which  is  never  quite  out,  but 
only  blazes  into  full  vigour  for  the  evening  performance.  Then 
comes  excitement,  action,  and  applause,  that  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
without  which,  like  Grrisi,  he  cannot  live. 

My  first  appearance  thus  briefly  sketched,  let  me  give  some 
account  of  how  it  was  all  accomplished,  and  of  the  reasons  that 
impelled  me  to  so  precarious  a  profession  as  that  of  the  stage. 

The  son  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  literature,  and 
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a  Londoner,  I  had  been  brought  up  all  my  life  among  artists, 
actors,  and  men  of  letters,  and  never  heard  any  other  talk  than 
that  of  books,  plays,  and  pictures.  My  first  visit  to  the  theatre 
was  paid  almost  in  arms,  and  resulted  in  an  immediate  attack 
of  gastric  fever,  brought  on  by  the  heat  and  excitement, 
complicated  by  the  intense  passion  I  suffered  for  the  female 
harlequin,  a  fanciful  creature  in  a  light  wig  and  motley.  She 
haunted  my  delirium  and  slapped  the  bedroom  walls  into  sur- 
prising changes ;  not  the  least  surprising  being  the  change  she 
wrought  in  me,  who  from  loving  the  military  turned  round  to 
the  stage,  and  gave  away  my  soldiers.  My  sole  dream  in  life  now 
was  to  be  an  actor.  I  built  a  theatre  with  my  bricks  and  named 
the  tallest  after  leading  members  of  the  profession,  without  any 
latent  malice  of  comparison.  From  that  to  an  edifice  with 
sliding  figures,  a  gaudy  proscenium  and  tin  footlights,  was  an  easy 
step,  and  I  inaugurated  a  series  of  performances  at  which  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  my  patrons  was  Mr.  Fechter, 
who  sat  out  an  historical  tragedy  in  rhymed  couplets. 

My  father's  position  and  acquaintance  insured  us  boxes  in 
plenty,  and  as  I  grew  older  I  revelled  in  '  Euy  Bias '  and  the 
*  Duke's  Motto,'  the  fi  Colleen  Bawn '  and  '  Arrah-na-Pogue ' ;  and 
at  the  Haymarket  first  went  behind  the  scenes  when  Sothern  was 
playing  the  Hero  of  Eomance.  In  a  word,  at  twelve  I  was  stage- 
struck  and  thought  there  was  no  sound  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  an  orchestra  tuning — an  inevitable  consequence  with  an 
impressionable  boy  thrown  thus  early  in  the  way  of  things 
theatrical.  Whether  it  was  fate  or  circumstance  I  leave  others 
(if  they  care  about  it)  to  determine.  Possibly,  if  my  father 
had  been  an  Under-Secretary  instead  of  an  author,  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  might  have  taken  the  place  of  the  first-tier  boxes,  and 
Disraeli  or  Gladstone  that  of  Fechter,  Compton,  and  Kate  Terry. 
As  it  was,  I  scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  a  Liberal  and 
a  Conservative,  and  fancied  Sadowa  was  a  great  Austrian  victory. 

To  school  I  carried  my  collection  of  playbills,  and  sighed  as  I 
read  the  announcements  of  new  plays  and  first  nights.  I  could 
take  but  small  interest  in  Xenophon's  march  or  Dido's  troubles, 
and  only  woke  to  life  when  the  authorities  determined  to  have  a 
performance  at  the  end  of  term,  and  fixed  on  a  couple  of  farces 
and  the  Trial  Scene  from  the  <  Merchant  of  Venice.'  I  was  cast  for 
the  small  part  of  Nerissa,  and  spoke  my  few  lines  with  some  point, 
securing  the  honour  of  a  call  which,  though  it  had  not  even  been 
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denied  to  the  prompter,  inflated  me  to  such  a  degree  that  in  my 
holiday  visits  I  pished  and  poohed  the  actors'  shortcomings  with 
all  the  intolerance  of  one  of  the  trade.  From  that  time  I  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  acting.  At  home  we  had  one  or  two  per- 
formances, superintended  at  rehearsal  by  stage-managers  who 
were  friends  of  my  father,  but  these  were  not  often  enough  for  my 
passion ;  and  I  never  entered  a  strange  house  without  the  specula- 
tion whether  my  host  were  likely  to  care  for  theatricals  or  whether 
his  rooms  were  large  enough.  Destined  for  the  bar,  the  fate  of 
most  forward  boys,  I  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  I  learnt  fully 
to  appreciate  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles,  and  indeed  projected 
adaptations  from  both  for  the  London  stage.  I  practised  decla- 
mation in  the  Vaughan  Library,  and  thundered  against  the  Peers 
and  other  abuses  with  all  the  fervour  of  young  republicanism.  And 
yet,  though  for  a  time  drawn  into  politics  (or  what  goes  by  that 
name  at  a  school  debating  society),  my  first  love  still  so  fast  en- 
chained me,  that  in  the  holidays,  during  the  absence  abroad  of  the 
family,  I  made  up  for  my  enforced  abstinence  by  visiting  the  theatre 
ten  times  in  one  week.  I  rose  in  the  school  to  be  monitor,  and  on 
Speech  Day,  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  bored  a  polite  audience  with 
the  usual  selections  from  <  The  Eivals  '  and  '  L'Avare,'  the  c  Achar- 
nanians  '  and  the  '^Eneid.'  I  flattered  myself  that  the  sole  relief 
of  the  programme  lay  in  my  richly  humorous  impersonation  of 
Launcelot  Grobbo's  debate  with  his  conscience,  and  my  subtle 
delivery  of  '  Via !  says  the  fiend ;  away !  says  the  fiend,  for  the 
heavens.'  I  was  well  aware  that  Macready  had  early  made  his 
mark  on  a  Rugby  Speech  Day,  and  I  played  all  my  noisy  boyish 
comedy  at  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  white  waistcoat,  who  might  have 
been  a  provincial  manager  on  the  look-out  for  a  Master  Betty, 
but  who  offended  me  personally  by  turning  out  to  be  a  prominent 
member  of  Lloyd's. 

On  leaving  Harrow,  a  kindly  line  in  the  Times'  notice  of 
our  speeches  secured  for  me  some  little  attentions,  and  I  found 
myself  launched  into  a  small  and  feverish  world  of  constant 
rehearsal  and  study,  animated  by  the  jealousies  and  scheming  in 
petto  of  the  larger  sphere.  I  felt  I  had  reached  the  highest  point 
on  the  amateur  stage  when  I  joined  the  company  of  a  wealthy 
enthusiast  who  owned  a  theatre  of  his  own,  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  fittings  of  a  London  house,  where  he  painted  the 
scenery,  wrote  the  pieces  and  the  music,  and  played  the  principal 
characters. 
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Of  the  humours,  disappointments,  and  intrigues  of  amateur 
theatricals  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak.  A  taste  of  them  has 
fallen  in  the  way  of  most  since  the  day  when  Dickens  made  them  the 
fashion,  and  from  Devonshire  and  Tavistock  Houses  did  so  much 
to  direct  into  the  channel  of  charity  the  small  energies  once 
devoted  to  learning  the  guitar,  the  harp,  and  painting  in  water- 
colours.  However  laughable  may  be  the  pretensions  of  the  back 
drawing-room  jeune  premier,  or  the  supercilious  and  jerky  graces 
of  the  leading  lady,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  to  their  efforts 
is  due  the  present  movement  of  educated  young  people  in  favour 
of  the  stage  as  a  profession.  It  is  not  an  extravagance  to  say  that 
such  performances  (however  inadequate  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art)  yet  preclude  any  reappearance  of  the  solecisms  in  the 
comedies  of  manners  once  so  frequent  on  the  stage :  the  well- 
born hero  in  a  short  velveteen  coat  and  a  tall  hat,  or  the  marquis 
who  drops  his  A's  as  freely  as  maiden  ladies  their  stitches  in 
knitting. 

From  Harrow  I  went  to  Cambridge,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
finished  actor  about  whom  mysterious  rumours  were  circulated  as 
to  the  struggles  of  London  managers  to  secure  my  services.  I 
kept  a  discreet  silence  and  frowned  a  good  deal  whenever  an 
injudicious  admirer  mentioned  what  he  had  heard.  The  theatrical 
part  of  my  educational  course  marched  side  by  side  with  the  more 
serious  one,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  striving  to  reduce 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  an  angle  to  coherence  I  was  studying 
Jeremy  Diddler  in  *  Eaising  the  Wind.'  Eight  or  nine  years  ago 
the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  was  not  so  much  to  the  fore  as  nowa- 
days ;  but  even  then  the  Club  was  fairly  prosperous  and  popular ; 
and  deep-voiced  undergraduate  girls  avowed  their  undying  affec- 
tion for  Charles  and  aversion  for  his  rival  in  the  vigorous  tones  of 
early  manhood,  as  in  the  last  weeks  of  November  they  may  still  be 
heard  to  do.  I  became  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Club,  such  as  they 
were,  and  even  ventured  to  dispute  a  point  of  stage  management 
with  the  great  Horace  Wigan  himself  when  he  came  down  to  coach 
us.  Thus,  the  yearly  performance,  the  farce  after  the  dinner,  recita- 
tions, and,  in  addition,  as  much  work  with  amateurs  as  I  could  find 
to  do,  did  something  to  slake  the  Thespian  thirst ;  but  I  yearned 
for  the  rose  with  an  ardour  no  well-fashioned  imitation  of  it  could 
stifle,  nor  yet  the  warning  of  a  rich  and  aged  cousin  who  vowed 
solemnly  I  should  never  see  a  farthing  of  his  money  if  ever  I  had 
the  stage  fever  seriously. 
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I  took  my  degree,  and  left  Cambridge  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  matters  to  my  father. 

Old  friends  of  the  family,  those  incubi  of  aspiring  youth,  who  had 
wagged  their  thick  heads  across  the  dining-room  table  and  toasted 
the  future  Chancellor,  scowled  at  me  now  instead  and  prophesied  my 
ruin,  good-natured  efforts  they  would  no  doubt  have  redoubled  had 
they  known  my  determination  to  secede  from  the  bar  and  attach  my- 
self to  the  stage.  I  took  advantage  of  our  yearly  visit  to  the'  seaside, 
and  my  father's  absence  upon  a  shooting  expedition  in  Dorsetshire, 
to  write  a  letter  to  him  explaining  my  desires  and  hopes,  ending 
with  a  passionate  appeal  to  his  own  feelings  as  an  artist.  I  spent 
the  interval  before  receiving  his  answer  in  the  society  of  the  low 
comedian  of  a  company  visiting  the  town,  a  young  man  with  an 
unwholesome  countenance  and  a  soft  hat,  who  had  thrown  up  the 
post  of  waiter  in  a  Fleet  Street  restaurant  to  turn  actor.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  answer  came,  and  I  retired  to  a  lonely  part  of 
the  shore  to  devour  it.  It  was  a  superb  morning  in  early  autumn, 
and  Tenby  sands  were  crowded.  The  band  was  playing  a  selection 
from  '  Carmen,'  children  were  running  and  laughing  at  tennis,  and 
the  young  ladies  from  the  Esplanade  were  working  at  their  code  of 
signals  with  the  reading-party  at  Ivy  Cottage.  It  was  the  world 
I  was  familiar  with,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  would  change  for  me 
completely. 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  island  fort  and  sat  on  the  grass 
beside  the  garrison  linen  laid  out  by  the  wives  to  dry.  Here  is 
the  letter,  and  familiar  it  will  be  to  many  as  a  specimen  of  my 
father's  style : — 

«  Sturminster,  Dorsetshire,  Sept.  10. 

'  My  dear  Boy, — Tell  your  mother,  with  my  love,  my  heels  are 
better — it  was  only  the  first  few  days'  walking  galled  them.  There's 
a  parson  here  gave  me  some  of  the  anointed  paper  used  by  the 
Alpine  Club,  and,  like  other  preparations  of  the  kind,  I  found  it 
harmless. 

6  If  your  letter  had  been  written  ten  years  ago  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  expression  of  the  natural  desire  of  your  age 
to  turn  clown,  or  stoke  the  dutchman  (strange,  by  the  way,  that 
the  dutch  are  the  only  people  of  whom  one  can  write  without 
using  a  capital  letter.  What  a  sign  of  want  of  national  character !) 
However,  written  to-day  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  as  serious. 

'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?     Give  you  very  good  reasons 
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why  you  shouldn't  go  on  the  stage  ?  I  confess  I  can't,  for  a  great 
actor  is  a  great  man  and  goes  everywhere,  from  Hammer- 
smith to  Bowood.  Give  you  very  good  reasons  why  you  should  ? 
Again  I  confess  I  can't,  for  a  bad  actor  is  a  minus  quantity, 
and  barely  tolerated  even  in  a  Strand  public-house.  Positively, 
you  must  decide  for  yourself,  for,  after  all,  you  are  yourself, 
and  not  Edmund  Kean  who  succeeded,  nor  Kobson  who,  speaking 
comparatively,  failed ;  nor  yet  young  Peascod,  the  washerwoman's 
son,  as  you  remember,  who  failed  from  collar  to  stocking-heel, 
having  mistaken  a  flighty  spirit-of-wine  flicker  in  the  head  for 
the  true  steady  sacred  flame.  You  are  yourself  and  will  succeed 
as  yourself,  if  at  all.  And  you,  being  in  possession  of  yourself, 
and  your  own  powers  and  juices,  must  answer  for  yourself  and 
not  I  for  you.  I  must,  therefore,  be  passive  in  the  matter 
of  choice,  since  you  are  four-and-twenty  and  not  fourteen,  though 
no  doubt  I  may  be  able  to  help  in  the  matter  of  direction. 
To  begin  with,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Carter,  the  acting- 
manager,  who  will  do  something,  I  dare  say.  But  before  I  do 
that,  you  may  as  well  just  turn  this  over  in  your  mind.  Twenty 
years  hence  you  will  be  a  bencher  of  your  Inn  and  a  Q.C.,  the 
wheels  of  life  running  easily,  and  with  a  house  in  one  of  the  turn- 
ings off  the  Cromwell  Eoad.  Your  work  will  be  simplicity  itself, 
for  though  you  will  know  no  more  law  then  than  now,  yet  you 
will  know  better  where  to  look  for  it — the  sublime  secret  of 
the  profession.  You  will  be  good-humoured  and  fond  of  the 
opera ;  well-dressed,  interesting,  and  still  play  cricket ;  and 
better  than  all,  if  you  keep  as  young  as  I,  your  heart  will  still 
quiver  wire-hung  at  the  sight  of  youth  and  beauty.  That's  not  a 
brilliant  picture,  I  admit,  but  then  life  isn't  brilliant.  It's  com- 
fortable, or  secure,  or  dull,  or  pleasant,  or  anything  you  like  that 
makes  us  prefer  it,  as  a  rule,  to  death.  But  seldom  brilliant,  un- 
less one  is  Napoleon,  or  Byron,  or  Disraeli,  or  even  a  successful 
modern  general,  and  can  have  the  shops  shut  and  the  streets 
gravelled  when  one  comes  back  to  town  after  crushing  a  rebellion. 
'  So  much  for  that ;  now  for  the  other.  An  actor  of  forty- 
four^what  is^  hej?  His  passion  generally  exploded,  his  love  a 
trick,  a  series  of  gestures  ;lhis  taste  corrupted,  his  judgment  awry, 
his  face  pale,  his  nose  often  red.  He  has  kept  bad  company  and 
bad  hours  consistently  for  twenty  years,  and  both  begin  to  taste 
in  mVfmouth.  He] has7a'Ewife  from  whom  he  is  separated;  a 
house,  but  where  ?  Admirers,  friends,  of  what  rabble  kind  ? 
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'  I  haven't  time  to  read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  still 
less  inclination  to  add  to  it.  What  you  say  seems  reasonable, 
with  perhaps  a  little  too  much  protestation.  Carter  will  be  sure 
to  do  what  he  can  for  you.  Be  careful  how  you  go,  and  don't  do 
anything  hastily.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  your  life, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  be  fully  conscious  of  it.  It's  a  great  gift, 
the  due  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  present.  I  have  got  it  in 
perfection.  4  Ever  your  affectionate  father.' 

It  would  better  have  fitted  my  stubborn  temper  to  have  met 
with  more  opposition,  but  I  supposed  that  was  to  come,  and  so, 
armed  with  my  note  to  Carter,  the  well-known  acting-manager,  I 
went  at  once  to  London.  The  theatre  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  closed,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  in  a  dark 
little  room  at  the  back,  where  he  received  me  with  the  easy 
manners  of  his  kind.  Managers  see  so  many  folk,  and  all  so  much 
alike,  that  in  the  manner  of  waiters  at  busy  restaurants  they 
receive  all,  even  the  new-comers,  with  the  same  lack-lustre 
expression.  Carter  read  my  father's  note  and  laughed  over  it, 
and  then  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  what  experience  I 
had  had. 

6  It  comes  to  this,  my  boy,'  he  said  after  hearing  me,  '  you  want 
to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree  instead  of  doing  a  bit  of  a  climb.' 

6  Surely,'  I  answered,  '  you  don't  tell  me  it's  necessary  for  a 
young  actor  nowadays  to  go  the  round  of  the  provinces  before  he's 
fit  to  present  himself  before  a  London  audience.' 

6  Why  not  ?  Where  else  is  he  to  learn  his  business  ?  Hardly 
at  the  expense  of  a  London  manager.' 

<  I  should  have  thought  the  days  of  Richardson's  show  were 
over.  Besides,  all  that  the  provinces  can  teach  is  to  be  learnt 
among  amateurs.' 

'  It's  what  we  all  did,  worked  hard,  and  pretty  well  for  nothing. 
I  was  an  actor  before  I  took  to  this,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  came  out  at  Birmingham,  I  had  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  glad  to  get  it.  Why  shouldn't  you  do  the 
same  ? ' 

The  ready  answer  that  I  wasn't  Carter  and  didn't  propose  to  be, 
rose  to  my  lips,  but  I  checked  it. 

{  Nothing  but  young  fellows  come  here,'  he  grumbled,  6  who, 
because  they've  played  in  "  Uncle's  Will  "  a  couple  of  times, 
to  rush  into  the  thick  of  it  at  once  and  come  out  in  London. 
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The  profession's  overrun  with  amateurs;  they  send  me  their 
pieces.  Look  at  them,'  pointing  to  a  heap  of  manuscript  on  the 
table ;  '  there  are  seven  tragedies  there  by  a  postman  who'd 
make  all  our  fortunes  if  we'd  let  him.' 

'  It  comes  to  this,'  I  said,  rising  angrily ;  <  you  don't  like  ama- 
teurs. You're  like  all  the  rest,  blinded  by  mere  names,  even  though 
they've  been  proved  long  ago  to  be  worth  nothing,  or  are  past 
their  day.' 

'  No,'  rejoined  Carter,  moving  towards  the  door,  6  we  don't  like 
amateurs.  We  like  people  who  know  their  business.' 

'  It's  the  old  story  of  the  man  warning  his  son  about  venturing 
into  the  water  before  he  could  swim.  For,  after  all,'  I  persisted, 
irritated  at  the  sight  of  Carter's  elegant  concealment  of  a  yawn, 
<  what  is  an  amateur  ?  You  were  an  amateur  once,  I  suppose, 
yourself.  Where  would  you  have  been  if  everybody  had  refused 
you  the  chance  of  becoming  a  professional  ?  ' 

'  An  amateur,'  Carter  answered,  ignoring  the  latter  part  of  my 
speech,  and  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand — '  an  amateur  is  a 
young  ass  who  reads  every  line  of  the  "  Era  "  and  plays  for  Cripples' 
Homes.  Good  morning  ! ' 

I  confess  that  with  all  my  self-confidence  I  felt  dashed  as  I 
turned  into  the  Strand,  and  in  the  Gaiety  grill-room  strove  to 
swallow  my  disappointment  and  my  luncheon  together.  There, 
digestion  waiting  upon  neither,  I  turned  to  go,  when  I  found 
myself  confronted  by  the  eyes  of  a  small  determined-looking 
person  with  a  tousled  light  head  of  hair  regarding  me  over  the 
glass  rim  of  a  lager  beer  mug.  I  recognised  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Taylor  recognised  me ;  Miss  Taylor,  whose  first  entrance  to  life 
had  been  at  the  wings,  and  whose  last  exit  would  be  up  through 
the  flies. 

6 1  thought  you  swells  never  came  back  to  town  till  November, 
clemmy,'  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand. 

'  I've  come  on  business,'  I  answered. 

4  Business  ?     Oh,  I  forgot — the  busy  barrister ! ' 

'  No,'  I  said,  adopting  the  slang  of  my  new  profession,  '  I've 
chucked  that.  I'm  going  to  be  an  actor.' 

'  Not  really  ? '  replied  Miss  Taylor. 

6  Yes,  really.' 

4  Then  we'll  go  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  Salisbury  Street  with 
my  acting-manager.' 

'  Your  acting-manager  ?  Have  you  a  company  out  somewhere  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  at  Bath  ;  and  I've  come  up  for  a  new  Green  Jones — the 
present  gentleman's  always  screwed.  As  you've  turned  mummer, 
perhaps  you  might  like  the  place.  Now,  don't  let's  get  run  over.' 

Miss  Taylor  and  I  were  old  friends.  We  had  played  together 
in  many  a  charitable  performance  at  St.  George's  H[all  and  else- 
where, when  the  female  characters  were  generally  recruited  from 
ladies  of  the  profession  disengaged  at  the  time. 

Her  father  was  an  actor  and  her  mother  had  been  attached  to 
the  wardrobe,  and  she  herself  had  been  born  in  a  theatre — in  the 
old  Adelphi,  in  the  days  of  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford.  At  five 
years  old  she  had  tripped  out  of  an  egg  in  a  pantomime,  and 
squeaked  a  few  lines  to  a  house  delighted  with  her  pertness  and 
vivacity ;  at  seven  she  had  danced  a  hornpipe  in  a  nautical  drama, 
and  from  nine  to  fifteen  was  the  acknowledged  exponent  of  those 
parts  of  reconciliation  played  by  children  when,  yielding  to  the 
prattle  of  innocence,  mother  and  father  rush  weeping  into  each 
other's  arms.  From  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  she  played  every- 
thing, from  Nan  to  Ophelia  and  Marie  de  Fontanges  to  Naomi 
Tighe,  until,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  her  father,  whom  she 
cordially  detested,  she  deserted  the  provinces  and  took  a  London 
engagement ;  and  now,  in  the  manner  of  butlers  who  invest  their 
savings  in  public-houses  and  authors  who  venture  on  magazines, 
she  had  got  a  company  together  and  was  about  to  introduce  me 
to  Jack  Marsh,  her  acting-manager. 

Our  conversation  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  In  a  few 
moments  I  found  myself  on  the  salary  list  at  II.  10s.  a  week,  and 
bound  to  appear  as  Green  Jones  at  Bath  on  the  following  Monday. 
Miss  Taylor  had  still  half  an  hour  before  the  train  left,  passed  by 
her  on  the  sofa,  smoking  cigarettes  and  listening  to  Marsh's  account 
of  interviews  with  managers  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  dates,, 
while  I  put  in  a  word  or  two  to  show  my  complete  familiarity  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  profession.  I  accompanied  my  patroness 
in  a  hansom  to  Paddington,  and  my  at  present  insecure  position 
was  recalled  to  me  by  the  information  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deposit  101.  before  joining  the  company. 

I  had  no  preparations  to  make,  no  dresses  to  buy,  no  examina- 
tion to  pass.  I  had  only  to  take  the  train  to  Bath  on  the  Sunday, 
and  look  out  for  rooms. 

{To  Tje  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AND  AFTER. 

IN  front  of  the  door  of  <  The  Palatial '  was  a  round  flower-bed  filled 
with  weeds  and  flowers  mixed  up  together  like  the  good  and  evil 
in  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  the  right-hand  side  of  this  bed  stood 
an  old  wooden  chair  with  the  back  off.  No  sooner  had  John  got 
outside  the  door  of  the  cottage  than  he  became  sensible  that,  what 
between  one  thing  and  another — weariness,  loss  of  blood  from  his 
wound,  and  intense  mental  emotion — if  he  did  not  sit  down  some- 
where pretty  quickly  he  should  follow  the  example  set  by  Jess 
and  faint  straight  away.  Accordingly  he  made  for  the  old  chair 
and  perched  himself  on  it  with  gratitude.  Presently  he  saw  Mrs. 
Neville  coming  steaming  along  the  path  with  a  bottle  of  brandy 
in  her  hand. 

'  Ah ! '  he  thought  to  himself,  *  that  will  just  come  in  handy 
for  me.  If  I  don't  have  a  glass  of  brandy  soon  I  shall  roll  off  this 
infernal  chair — I  am  sure  of  it.' 

'  Where  is  Jess  ?  '  panted  Mrs.  Neville. 

'  In  there,'  he  said  ;  '  she  has  recovered.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  us  both  if  she  hadn't,'  he  added  to  himself. 

'  Why,  bless  me,  Captain  Niel,  how  queer  you  look  !  '  said  Mrs* 
Neville,  fanning  herself  with  her  hat;  'and  there  is  such  a  row 
going  on  at  the  camp  there  ;  the  volunteers  swear  that  they  will 
attack  the  military  for  deserting  them,  and  I  don't  know  what  all ; 
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and  they  simply  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  said  you  were  not 
shot.  Why,  I  never !  Look  !  your  boot  is  full  of  blood !  So  you 
were  hit  after  all.' 

'  Might  I  trouble  you  to  give  me  some  brandy,  Mrs.  Neville  ?  ' 
said  John  faintly. 

She  filled  a  glass  she  had  brought  with  her  half  full  of  water 
from  a  little  irrigation  furrow  that  ran  down  from  the  main  sluit 
by  the  road,  and  then  topped  it  up  with  brandy.  He  drank  it, 
and  felt  decidedly  better. 

6  Dear  me  ! '  said  Mrs.  Neville,  ( there  are  a  pair  of  you  now. 
You  should  just  have  seen  that  girl  go  down  when  she  saw  the 
body  coming  along  the  road  !  I  made  sure  that  it  was  you ;  but  it 
wasn't.  They  say  that  it  was  poor  Jim  Smith,  son  of  old  Smith 
of  Rustenburg.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Captain  Niel,  you  had  better 
be  careful ;  if  that  girl  isn't  in  love  with  you  she  is  something 
very  like  it.  A  girl  does  not  pop  over  like  that  for  Dick,  Tom,  or 
Harry.  You  must  forgive  an  old  woman  like  me  for  speaking  out 
plain,  but  she  is  an  odd  girl  is  Jess,  just  like  ten  women  rolled 
into  one  so  far  as  her  mind  goes,  and  if  you  don't  take  care  you 
will  get  into  trouble,  which  will  be  rather  awkward,  as  you  are 
going  to  marry  her  sister.  Jess  isn't  a  girl  to  have  a  bit  of  a  flirt 
to  pass  away  the  time  and  have  done  with  it,  I  can  tell  you ; '  and 
she  shook  her  head  solemnly,  as  though  she  suspected  him  of 
trifling  with  his  future  sister-in-law's  young  affections,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  turned  and  went  into  the  cottage. 

As  for  John,  he  only  groaned.  What  could  he  do  but  groan  ? 
The  whole  thing  was  self-evident,  and  if  ever  a  man  felt  ashamed 
of  himself  that  man  was  John  Niel.  He  was  a  strictly  honourable 
individual,  and  it  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  think  that  he  had  entered 
on  a  course  which  was  not  honourable,  considering  his  engagement 
to  Bessie.  When  he  a  few  minutes  before  had  told  Jess  he  loved 
her  he  had  said  a  disgraceful  thing,  however  true  a  thing  it  might 
be.  And  that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  it  was  true ;  he  did  love  her. 
He  felt  it  come  sweeping  over  him  like  a  wave  as  she  stood  there 
looking  at  him  in  the  room,  utterly  drowning  and  overpowering 
his  affection  for  Bessie,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honour.  It  was  a  new  and  a  wonderful  thing  this  passion  that 
had  arisen  within  him,  as  a  strong  man  armed,  and  driven  every 
other  affection  away  into  the  waste  places  of  his  mind  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  an  overmastering  and,  as  he  already  guessed, 
an  enduring  thing.  He  cursed  himself  in  his  shame  and  anger 
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as  he  sat  there  recovering  his  equilibrium  on  the  broken  chair 
and  tying  a  handkerchief  tight  round  his  wound.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been !  Why  had  he  not  waited  to  see  which  of  the  two  he 
really  took  to  ?  Why  had  Jess  gone  away  like  that  and  thrown 
him  into  temptation  with  her  pretty  sister  ?  He  was  sure  now 
that  she  had  cared  for  him  all  along.  Well,  there  it  was,  and  a 
precious  bad  business  too !  One  thing  he  was  clear  about ;  it 
should  go  no  farther.  He  was  not  going  to  break  his  engagement 
to  Bessie  ;  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  But,  all  the  same,  he  felt 
sorry  for  himself,  and  sorry  for  Jess  too. 

Just  then,  however,  the  bandage  on  his  leg  slipped,  and  the 
wound  began  to  bleed  so  fast  that  he  was  fain  to  limp  into  the 
house  for  assistance. 

Jess,  who  had  apparently  quite  got  over  her  agitation,  was 
standing  by  the  table  talking  to  Mrs.  Neville,  who  was  persuading 
her  to  swallow  some  of  the  brandy  she  had  been  at  such  pains 
to  fetch;  The  moment  she  caught  sight  of  John's  face,  which  had 
now  turned  ghastly  white,  and  saw  the  red  line  trickling  down  his 
boot,  she  took  up  her  hat  that  was  lying  on  the  table. 

'You  had  better  lie  down  on  the  old  bedstead  in  the  little 
room,'  she  said  ;  '  I  am  going  for  the  doctor.' 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  Neville,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  take  this 
advice,  but  long  before  the  doctor  arrived  John  had  followed  Jess's 
example,  and,  to  the  intense  alarm  of  Mrs.  Neville,  who  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  check  the  flow  of  blood,  which  had  now  become 
copious,  gone  off  into  a  dead  faint.  On  the  arrival  of  the  doctor 
it  appeared  that  the  bullet  had  grazed  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
arteries  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  without  actually  cutting  them, 
but  that  they  had  now  given  way,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery.  This  operation,  with  the  assistance  of  chloroform, 
he  proceeded  to  successfully  carry  out  on  the  spot,  announcing 
afterwards  that  a  great  deal  of  blood  had  already  been  lost. 

When  at  last  it  was  over  Mrs.  Neville  asked  about  John  being 
moved  up  to  the  hospital,  but  the  doctor  declared  that  he  must 
stop  where  he  was,  and  that  Jess  must  stop  and  help  to  nurse 
him,  with  the  assistance  of  a  soldier's  wife  he  would  send  down. 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Mrs.  Neville,  '  that  is  very  awkward.' 

e  It  will  be  awkwarder  if  you  try  to  move  him  at  present,'  was 
the  grim  reply,  « for  the  silk  may  slip,  in  which  case  the  artery 
will  probably  break  out  again,  and  he  will  bleed  to  death.' 

As  for  Jess,  she  said  nothing,  but  set  to  work  to  makeprepara- 
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tions  for  her  task  of  nursing.  As  Fate  had  once  more  thrown 
them  together  she  accepted  the  position  gladly,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  she  would  not  have  sought  it. 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  just  as  John  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  painful  effects  of  the  chloroform,  the  soldier's  wife  who 
was  to  assist  her  in  nursing  arrived.  She  was,  as  Jess  soon  dis- 
covered, not  only  a  low  stamp  of  woman,  but  both  careless  and 
ignorant  into  the  bargain,  and  all  that  she  could  be  relied  on  to 
do  was  to  carry  out  some  of  the  rougher  work  of  the  sick-room. 
When  John  woke  up  and  discovered  whose  was  the  presence  that 
was  bending  over  him,  and  whose  the  cool  hand  that  lay  upon  his 
forehead,  he  groaned  again  and  went  to  sleep.  But  Jess  did  not 
go  to  sleep.  She  sat  by  him  there  throughout  the  night,  till  at 
last  the  cold  lights  of  the  dawn  came  gleaming  through  the 
window  and  fell  upon  the  white  face  of  the  man  she  loved.  He 
was  still  sleeping  soundly,  and,  as  the  night  was  exceedingly  hot 
and  oppressive,  she  had  left  nothing  but  a  sheet  over  him;  Before 
she  went  to  rest  a  little  herself  she  turned  to  look  at  him  once 
more,  and  as  she  did  so  saw  the  sheet  suddenly  grow  red  with 
blood.  The  artery  had  broken  out  again. 

Calling  to  the  soldier's  wife  to  run  across  to  the  doctor,  Jess 
shook  her  patient  till  he  woke,  for  he  was  sleeping  sweetly  through 
the  whole  thing,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  to  do  so  till 
he  glided  into  a  deeper  sleep ;  and  then  between  them  they  did 
what  they  could  to  quench  that  dreadful  pumping  flow,  Jess 
knotting  her  handkerchief  round  his  leg  and  twisting  it  with  a 
stick,  while  he  pressed  his  thumb  upon  the  severed  artery.  But, 
strive  as  they  would,  they  were  only  partially  successful,  and  Jess 
began  to  think  that  he  would  die  in  her  arms  from  loss  of  blood. 
It  was  agonising  to  wait  there  minute  after  minute  and  see  his 
life  ebbing  away. 

*  I  don't  think  I  shall  last  much  longer,  Jess.  Grod  bless  you, 
dear  ! '  he  said.  '  The  place  is  beginning  to  go  round  and  round.' 

Poor  soul !  she  could  only  set  her  teeth  and  wait  for  the  end. 

Presently  John's  pressure  on  the  wounded  artery  relaxed,  and 
he  fainted  off,  and,  oddly  enough,  just  then  the  flow  of  blood 
diminished  considerably.  Another  five  minutes,  and  she  heard 
the  quick  step  of  the  doctor  coming  up  the  path. 

4  Thank  God  you  have  come  !     He  has  bled  dreadfully.' 

'  I  was  out  attending  a  poor  fellow  who  was  shot  through  the 
lung,  and  that  fool  of  a  woman  waited  forme  to  come  back  instead 
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of  following.  I  have  brought  you  an  orderly  instead  of  her.  By 
Jove,  he  has  bled  !  I  suppose  the  silk  has  slipped.  Well,  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  it.  Orderly,  the  chloroform.' 

And  then  followed  another  long  half-hour  of  slashing  and 
tying  and  horror,  and  when  at  last  the  unfortunate  John  opened 
his  eyes  again  he  was  too  weak  to  speak,  and  could  only  smile 
feebly.  For  three  days  after  this  he  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  for 
if  the  artery  had  broken  out  for  the  third  time  the  chances  were 
that,  having  so  little  blood  left  in  his  veins,  he  would  die  before 
anything  could  be  done  for  him.  At  times  he  was  very  delirious 
from  weakness,  and  these  were  the  dangerous  hours,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  every  movement  threw 
Jess  into  an  agony  of  terror  lest  the  silk  fastenings  of  the  artery 
should  break  away.  Indeed  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  she 
could  keep  him  quiet,  and  that  was  by  laying  her  slim  white  hand 
upon  his  forehead  or  giving  it  to  him  to  hold.  Oddly  enough, 
this  had  more  effect  upon  his  fevered  mind  than  anything  else. 
For  hour  after  hour  she  would  sit  thus,  though  her  arm  ached,  and 
her  back  felt  as  if  it  were  going  to  break  in  two,  till  at  last  she 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  wild  eyes  cease  their  wanderings  and 
close  in  peaceful  sleep. 

Yet  with  it  all  that  week  was  perhaps  the  happiest  time  in  her 
life.  There  he  lay,  the  man  she  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of 
her  deep  nature ;  and  she  ministered  to  him,  and  felt  that  he 
loved  her,  and  depended  on  her  as  a  babe  upon  its  mother.  Even 
in  his  delirium  her  name  was  continually  on  his  lips,  and  generally 
with  some  endearing  term  before  it.  She  felt  in  those  dark 
hours  of  doubt  and  sickness  as  though  they  two  were  growing  life 
to  life,  knit  up  in  a  divine  identity  she  could  not  analyse  or 
understand.  She  felt  that  it  was  so,  and  she  believed  that,  once 
being  so,  whatever  her  future  might  be,  that  communion  could 
never  be  dissolved,  and  therefore  was  she  happy,  though  she  knew 
that  his  recovery  meant  their  lifelong  separation.  For  though 
Jess  had  once,  when  thrown  utterly  off  her  balance,  given  her 
passion  way,  it  was  not  a  thing  she  meant  to  repeat.  She  had, 
she  felt,  injured  Bessie  enough  already  in  taking  her  future 
husband's  heart.  That  she  could  not  help  now,  but  she  would 
take  no  more.  John  should  go  back  to  her  sister. 

And  so  she  sat  and  gazed  at  that  sleeping  man  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  night,  and  was  happy.  There  lay  her  joy. 
Soon  he  would  be  taken  from  her  and  she  would  be  left  desolate  ; 
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but  whilst  he  lay  there  he  was  hers.  It  was  passing  sweet  to  her 
woman's  heart  to  lay  her  hand  upon  him  and  see  him  sleep,  for 
this  desire  to  watch  the  sleep  of  a  beloved  object  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  strangest  manifestations  of  passion.  Truly,  and  with 
a  keen  insight  into  the  human  heart,  has  the  poet  said  that  there 
is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  a  woman  watching  what  she  loves  asleep. 
As  Jess  sat  and  gazed,  those  beautiful  and  tender  lines  came  float- 
ing into  her  mind,  and  she  thought  how  true  they  were — 

'  For  there  it  lies,  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 
So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving  ; 
All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  passed,  and  proved, 
Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving : 
There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 
And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors.' 

Ay  !  there  lay  the  thing  she  loved. 

The  time  went  on,  and  the  artery  broke  out  no  more,  and 
then  at  last  came  a  morning  when  John  opened  his  eyes  and 
watched  the  pale  earnest  face  bending  over  him  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  remember  something.  Presently  he  shut  his  eyes 
again.  He  had  remembered. 

*  I  have  been  very  ill,  Jess,'  he  said  after  a  pause. 

<  Yes,  John/ 

'  And  you  have  nursed  me  ?  ' 

<  Yes,  John.' 

'  Am  I  going  to  recover  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  you  are.' 

He  shut  his  eyes  again. 

6 1  suppose  there  is  no  news  from  outside  ? ' 

'  No  more  ;  things  are  just  the  same.' 

*  Nor  from  Bessie  ?  ' 

6  None  :  we  are  quite  cut  off.' 

Then  came  a  pause. 

6  John,'  said  Jess,  *  I  want  to  say  something  to  you.  When 
people  are  delirious,  or  when  delirium  is  coming  on,  they  some- 
times say  things  that  they  are  not  responsible  for,  and  which  had 
better  be  forgotten.' 

6  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  understand.' 

6  So,'  she  went  on,  in  the  same  measured  tone,  (  we  will  forget 
everything  you  may  fancy  that  you  said,  or  that  I  did,  since  the 
time  when  you  came  in  wounded  and  found  that  I  had  fainted.' 
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6  Quite  so,'  said  John.     '  I  renounce  them  all.' 

*  We  renounce  them  all,'  she  corrected,  and  gave  a  solemn  little 
nod  of  her  head  and  sighed,  and  thus  they  ratified  that  audacious 
compact  of  oblivion. 

But  it  was  a  lie,  and  they  both  knew  that  it  was  a  lie.  If  love 
had  existed  before,  was  there  anything  in  his  helplessness  and  her 
long  and  tender  care  to  make  it  less  ?  Alas  !  no  ;  rather  was  their 
companionship  the  more  perfect  and  their  sympathy  the  more 
complete.  '  Propinquity,  sir,  propinquity,'  as  the  wise  man  said ; 
we  all  know  the  evils  of  it. 

It  was  a  lie,  and  a  very  common  and  everyday  sort  of  lie. 
Who,  being  behind  the  scenes,  has  not  laughed  in  his  sleeve  to  see 
it  acted  ? — Who  has  not  admired  and  wondered  at  the  cold  and 
formal  bow  and  shake  of  the  hand,  the  tender  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  the  maiden  aunt  and  the  baby,  the  carelessly  expressed 
wish  that  we  may  meet  somewhere — all  so  palpably  overdone  ? 
That  the  heroine  of  the  impassioned  scene  at  which  we  had  un- 
fortunately to  assist  an  hour  ago  !  Where  are  the  tears,  the  con- 
vulsive sobs,  the  heartbroken  grief?  And  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  saw  nothing  for  it  but  flight  or  a  pistol  bullet !  There,  all  the 
world's  a  stage,  and  fortunately  most  of  us  can  act  a  bit  at  a  pinch. 

Yes,  we  can  act ;  we  can  paint  the  face  and  powder  the  hair, 
and  summon  up  the  set  smile  and  the  regulation  joke,  and  make 
pretence  that  things  are  as  things  were,  when  they  are  as  different 
as  the  North  Pole  from  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  unfortunately,  or 
fortunately — I  don't  know  which — we  cannot  bedeck  our  inner 
selves  and  make  them  mime  as  the  occasion  pleases,  and  sing  the 
old  song  when  their  lips  are  set  to  a  strange  new  chant.  Of  a 
surety  there  is  within  us  a  spark  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  for  in  our 
own  hearts  we  cannot  lie.  And  so  it  was  with  these  two.  From 
that  day  forward  they  fongot  that  scene  in  the  sitting-room  of  '  The 
Palatial,'  when  Jess  put  out  her  strength  and  John  bent  and  broke 
before  it  like  a  rush  before  the  wind.  Surely  it  was  a  part  of  the 
delirium  !  They  forgot  that,  now,  alas  !  they  loved  each  other  with 
a  love  that  did  but  gather  force  from  its  despair.  They  talked  of 
Bessie,  and  of  John's  marriage,  and  discussed  Jess's  plans  for  going 
to  Europe,  just  as  though  these  were  not  matters  of  spiritual  life 
and  death  to  each  of  them.  In  short,  however  they  might  for 
one  brief  moment  have  gone  astray,  now,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  they  followed  the  path  of  duty  with  unflinching  feet,  nor  did 
they  cry  when  the  stones  cut  them. 
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But  it  was  all  a  living  lie,  and  they  knew  it.  For  between 
them  stood  the  irrevocable  Past,  who  for  good  or  evil  had  bound 
them  together  in  his  unchanging  bonds,  and  with  cords  that  could 
not  be  broken. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HANS  COETZEE  COMES  TO  PRETORIA. 

WHEN  once  he  had  taken  the  turn,  John's  recovery  was  rapid. 
Naturally  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  when  the  artery  had  fairly 
united,  he  soon  made  up  for  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  he  had 
undergone,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  his 
wound  was,  physically,  almost  as  good  a  man  as  ever. 

One  morning — it  was  the  20th  of  March — Jess  and  he  were 
sitting  in  '  The  Palatial '  garden.  John  was  lying  in  a  long  cane 
deck  chair  that  Jess  had  borrowed  or  stolen  out  of  one  of  the  deserted 
houses,  and  smoking  a  pipe.  By  his  side,  in  a  hole  in  the  flat 
arm  of  the  chair,  made  originally  to  receive  a  soda-water  tumbler, 
was  a  great  bunch  of  purple  grapes  which  she  had  gathered  for 
him;  and  on  his  knees  was  a  copy  of  that  journalistic  curiosity, 
the  'News  of  the  Camp,'  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
utter  dearth  of  news.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  newspaper  going 
in  a  beleaguered  town. 

They  sat  in  silence :  John  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  and  Jess, . 
her  work — one  of  his  socks — lying  idly  upon  her  knees,  with  her 
hands  clasped  over  it,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  played  with  broad  fingers  upon  the  wooded  slopes 
beyond. 

So  silently  did  they  sit  that  a  great  green  lizard  came  and 
basked  himself  in  the  sun  within  a  yard  of  them,  and  a  beautiful 
striped  butterfly  perched  deliberately  upon  the  purple  grapes !  It 
was  a  delightful  day  and  a  delightful  spot.  They  were  too  far 
from  the  camp  to  be  disturbed  by  its  rude  noise,  and  the  only 
sound  that  reached  their  ears  was  the  rippling  of  running  water 
and  the  whispers  of  the  wind,  odorous  with  the  breath  of  mimosa 
blooms,  as  it  stirred  the  stiff  grey  leaves  on  the  blue  gums. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  little  house  that  Jess 
had  learned  to  love  as  she  had  never  loved  a  spot  before,  but 
around  them  lay  the  flood  of  sunshine  shimmering  like  golden 
water ;  and  beyond  the  red  line  of  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the 
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garden,  where  the  rich  pomegranate  bloom  tried  to  blush  the 
roses  down,  the  hot  air  danced  merrily  above  the  rough  stone 
wall  like  a  million  microscopic  elves  at  play.  Peace !  every- 
where was  peace !  and  in  it  the  full  heart  of  nature  beat  out  in 
radiant  life.  Peace  in  the  voice  of  the  turtle-doves  among  the 
willows  !  peace  in  the  play  of  the  sunshine  and  the  murmur  of  the 
wind  !  peace  in  the  growing  flowers  and  hovering  butterfly !  Jess 
looked  out  at  the  wealth  and  glory  that  lay  about  her,  and 
thought  that  it  was  like  heaven ;  and  then,  giving  way  to  that 
queer  melancholy  strain  in  her  nature,  began  to  wonder  idly 
how  many  human  beings  had  sat  and  thought  the  same  things, 
and  had  been  gathered  up  into  the  azure  of  the  past  and 
forgotten ;  and  how  many  would  sit  and  think  there  when  she 
in  her  turn  had  been  utterly  swept  away  into  that  gulf  from 
whence  no  echo  ever  comes  !  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  The  sun- 
shine would  still  flood  the  earth  with  gold,  the  water  would 
ripple,  and  the  butterflies  hover;  and  there  would  be  other 
women  to  sit  and  fold  their  hands  and  look  at  it  all,  and  think 
the  same  identical  thoughts,  beyond  which  the  human  intelli- 
gence cannot  travel.  And  so  on  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  centuries,  till  at  last  the  old  world  reaches  its  journey's 
appointed  end,  and,  passing  from  the  starry  spaces,  is  swallowed 
up  with  those  it  bore. 

And  she — where  would  she  be  ?  Would  she  still  live  on,  and 
love  and  suffer  on  elsewhere,  or  was  it  all  a  cruel  myth  ?  Was 
she  merely  a  creature  bred  of  the  teeming  earth,  or  had  she  an 
individuality  beyond  the  earth  ?  What  awaited  her  after  sunset  ? 
— Sleep.  She  had  often  hoped  that  it  was  sleep,  and  nothing 
but  sleep.  But  now  she  did  not  hope  that.  Her  life  had  centred 
itself  round  a  new  interest,  and  one  that  she  felt  could  never  die 
while  the  life  lasted.  She  hoped  for  a  future  now ;  for  if  there  was 
a  future  for  her,  there  would  be  one  for  him,  and  then  her  day 
would  come,  and  where  he  was  there  she  would  be  also.  Oh, 
sweet  mockery,  old  and  unsubstantial  thought,  bright  dream  set 
halowise  about  the  dull  head  of  life !  Who  has  not  dreamt  it  and 
yet  who  can  believe  in  it  ?  And  yet,  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not 
be  true?  Though  philosophers  and  scientists  smile  and  point  in 
derision  to  the  gross  facts  and  freaks  that  mark  our  passions,  is  it 
not  still  possible  that  there  may  be  a  place  where  the  love  shall  live 
when  the  lust  has  died  ;  and  where  Jess  will  find  that  she  has  not 
sat  in  vain  in  the  sunshine,  throwing  out  her  pure  heart  towards 
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the  light  of  a  happiness  and  a  visioned  glory  of  which,  for  some  few 
minutes,  the  shadow  seemed  to  lay  within  her  ? 

John  had  finished  his  pipe,  and,  although  she  did  not  know  it, 
was  watching  her  face,  which,  now  that  she  was  off  her  guard, 
was  no  longer  impassive,  but  seemed  to  mirror  the  tender  and 
glorious  hope  that  was  floating  through  her  mind.  Her  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  and  her  wide  eyes  were  full  of  a  soft  strange 
light,  while  on  the  whole  countenance  was  a  look  of  eager  thought 
and  spiritualised  desire  such  as  he  had  known  portrayed  in  ancient 
masterpieces  upon  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  Jess  was  not, 
except  as  regards  her  eyes  and  hair,  even  a  good-looking  person. 
But,  at  that  moment,  John  thought  that  her  face  was  touched 
with  a  diviner  beauty  than  he  had  yet  seen  on  the  face  of 
woman.  It  thrilled  him  and  appealed  to  him,  not  as  Bessie's 
beauty  had  appealed,  but  to  that  other  side  of  his  nature,  of 
which  Jess  alone  could  turn  the  key.  Her  face  was  more  like  the 
face  of  a  spirit  than  a  human  being's,  and  it  almost  frightened 
him  to  see  it. 

'Jess,'  he  said  at  last,  'what  are  you  thinking  of? ' 

She  started,  and  her  face  resumed  its  normal  air.  It  was  as 
though  a  mask  had  been  suddenly  set  upon  it. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  '  she  said. 

*  Because  I  want  to  know.  I  never  saw  you  look  like  that  before.' 

She  laughed  a  little. 

'  You  would  think  me  foolish  if  I  told  you  what  I  was  thinking 
about.  Never  mind,  it  has  gone  wherever  thoughts  go.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  about  now,  which  is — that  it  is  about 
time  we  got  out  of  this  place.  My  uncle  and  Bessie  will  be  half 
distracted.' 

4  We've  had  more  than  two  months  of  it  now.  The  relieving 
column  can't  be  far  off,'  suggested  John ;  for  these  foolish  people 
in  Pretoria  laboured  under  a  firm  belief  that  one  fine  morning  they 
would  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  light  dancing  down  a  long 
line  of  British  bayonets,  and  of  Boers  evaporating  in  every  direc- 
tion like  storm  clouds  before  the  sun. 

Jess  shook  her  head.  She  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in 
relieving  columns  that  never  came. 

'  If  we  don't  help  ourselves,  my  opinion  is  that  we  may  stop 
here  till  we  are  starved  out,  which  we  pretty  well  are.  However, 
it's  no  use  talking  about  it,  so  I'm  off  to  get  our  rations.  Let's 
see,  have  you  got  everything  you  want  ? ' 
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'  Everything,  thanks.' 

*  Well,  then,  mind  you  stop  quiet  till  I  come  back.' 

4  Why,'  laughed  John,  4 1  am  as  strong  as  a  horse.' 

'  Possibly  ;  but  that  is  what  the  doctor  said,  you  know.  Good- 
bye ! '  And  Jess  took  her  big  basket  and  started  on  what  John 
used  to  feebly  call  her  '  rational  undertaking.' 

She  had  not  got  fifty  paces  from  the  door  before  she  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  familiar  form  seated  on  a  familiar  pony.  The 
form  was  fat  and  jovial  looking,  and  the  pony  was  small  but  also 
fat.  It  was  Hans  Coetzee — none  other  ! 

Jess  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  Old  Hans  in  Pretoria ! 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

'  Om  Coetzee  !  Om  Coetzee  ! '  she  called,  as  he  came  ambling 
past  her,  evidently  making  for  the  Heidelberg  road. 

The  old  Boer  pulled  up  his  pony,  and  gazed  around  him  in 
a  mystified  way. 

4  Here,  Om  Coetzee  !    Here  ! ' 

4  Allemachter  ! '  he  said,  jerking  his  pony  round.  'It's  you, 
Missie  Jess,  is  it  ?  Now  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  ? ' 

6  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  '  she  answered. 

4  Yes,  yes  ;  it  seems  strange  ;  I  dare  say  that  it  seems  strange. 
But  I  am  a  messenger  of  peace,  like  Uncle  Noah's  dove  in  the 
ark,  you  know.  The  fact  is,'  and  he  glanced  round  to  see  if 
anybody  was  listening,  4  I  have  been  sent  by  the  Government  to 
arrange  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners.' 

'  The  Government !     What  Government  ?  ' 

'  What  Government  ?  Why,  the  Triumvirate,  of  course — whom 
may  the  Lord  bless  and  prosper  as  he  did  Jonah  when  he  walked 
on  the  wall  of  the  city.' 

6  Joshua,  when  he  walked  round  the  wall  of  the  city,' 
suggested  Jess.  4  Jonah  walked  down  the  whale's  throat.' 

6  Ah !  to  be  sure,  so  he  did,  and  blew  a  trumpet  inside.  I 
remember  now ;  though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it.  The 
fact  is  that  our  glorious  victories  have  quite  confused  me.  Ah  ! 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  patriot !  The  dear  Lord  makes  strong 
the  arm  of  the  patriot,  and  takes  care  that  he  hits  his  man  well 
in  the  middle.' 

6  You  have  turned  wonderfully  patriotic  all  of  a  sudden,  Om 
Coetzee,'  said  Jess  tartly. 

4  Yes,  missie,  yes ;  I  am  a  patriot  to  the  bone  of  my  back.     I 
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hate  the  English  Government ;  damn  the  English  Government ! 
Let  us  have  our  land  back  and  our  Volksraad.  Almighty  !  I  saw 
who  was  in  the  right  at  Laing's  Nek  there.  Ah,  those  poor 
rooibaatjes!  I  shot  four  of  them  myself:  two  as  they  came  up, 
and  two  as  they  ran  away,  and  the  last  one  went  head-over-heels 
like  a  buck.  Poor  man !  I  cried  for  him  afterwards.  I  did  not 
like  going  to  fight  at  all,  but  Frank  Muller  sent  to  me  and  said 
that  if  I  did  not  go  he  would  have  me  shot.  Ah,  he  is  a  devil  of 
a  man,  that  Frank  Muller !  So  I  went,  and  when  I  saw  how  the 
dear  Lord  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  English  general  to  be 
a  bigger  fool  even  that  day  than  he  is  every  day,  and  to  try  and 
drive  •  us  out  of  Laing's  Nek  with  a  thousand  of  his  poor  rooi- 
baatjes, then,  I  tell  you,  I  saw  where  the  right  lay,  and  I  said, 
"  Damn  the  English  Government !  What  is  the  English  Govern- 
ment doing  here  ?  "  and  after  Ingogo  I  said  it  again.' 

'  Never  mind  all  that,  Om  Coetzee,'  broke  in  Jess.  c  I  have 
heard  you  tell  a  different  tale  before,  and  perhaps  you  will  again. 
Tell  me,  how  are  my  uncle  and  my  sister  ?  Are  they  at  the 
farm  ?  ' 

4  Almighty !  you  don't  suppose  that  I  have  been  there  to  see, 
do  you?  But,  yes,  I  have  heard  they  are  there.  It  is  a  nice 
place,  that  Mooifontein,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  buy  it  when  we 
have  turned  all  you  English  people  out  of  the  land.  Frank 
Muller  told  me  that  they  were  there.  And  now  I  must  be  getting 
on,  or  that  devil  of  a  man,  Frank  Muller,  will  want  to  know  what 
I  have  been  about.' 

6  Om  Coetzee,'  said  Jess,  6  will  you  do  something  for  me  ? 
We  are  old  friends,  you  know,  and  I  once  persuaded  my  uncle 
to  lend  you  five  hundred  pounds  when  all  your  oxen  died  of  the 
lungsick.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  shall  be  paid  back  one  day — when  we  have  got 
the  damned  Englishmen  out  of  the  country.'  And  he  began  to 
gather  up  his  reins  preparatory  to  riding  off. 

6  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? '  said  Jess,  catching  the  pony  by 
the  bridle. 

'What  is  it?  What  is  it,  missie?  I  must  be  getting  on. 
That  devil  of  a  man,  Frank  Muller,  is  waiting  for  me  with  the 
prisoners  at  the  Kooihuis  Kraal.' 

<  I  want  a  pass  for  myself  and  Captain  Niel,  and  an  escort, 
We  want  to  get  down  home.' 

The  old  Boer  held  up  his  fat  hands  in  amazement. 
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*  Almighty !  '  he  said,  <  it  is  impossible.  A  pass  ! — who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Come,  I  must  be  going.' 

'  It  is  not  impossible,  Uncle  Coetzee,  as  you  know,'  said  Jess. 
*  Listen  !  If  I  get  that  pass  I  will  speak  to  my  uncle  about  the 
five  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  he  would  not  want  it  all  back 
again.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  Boer.  *  Well,  we  are  old  friends,  missie,  and 
"  never  desert  a  friend,"  that  is  my  saying.  Almighty !  I  will  ride 
a  hundred  miles — I  will  swim  through  blood  for  a  friend.  Well, 
well,  I  will  see.  It  will  depend  upon  that  devil  of  a  man,  Frank 
Muller.  Where  are  you  to  be  found — in  the  white  house  yonder  ? 
Good.  To-morrow  the  escort  will  come  in  with  the  prisoners,  and 
if  I  can  get  it  they  will  bring  the  pass.  But,  missie,  remember 
the  five  hundred  pounds.  If  you  do  not  speak  to  your  uncle 
about  that  I  shall  be  even  with  him.  Almighty !  what  a  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  to  love  to  help  your  friends  !  Well, 
good-day,  good-day,'  and  off  he  cantered  on  his  fat  pony,  his 
broad  face  shining  with  a  look  of  unutterable  benevolence. 

Jess  cast  a  look  of  contempt  after  him,  and  then  went  on 
towards  the  camp  to  fetch  the  rations. 

When  she  got  back  to  '  The  Palatial '  she  told  John  what  had 
taken  place,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well,  in  case  there 
should  be  a  favourable  reply  to  her  request,  to  have  everything 
prepared  for  a  start ;  and,  accordingly,  the  cart  was  brought  down 
and  stood  outside  '  The  Palatial,'  and  John  unscrewed  the  patent 
caps  and  filled  them  with  castor-oil,  and  ordered  Mouti  to  keep 
the  horses,  which  were  all  well,  though  '  poor '  from  want  of  proper 
food,  well  within  hail. 

Meanwhile,  old  Hans  pursued  the  jerky  tenor  of  his  way  for 
an  hour  or  so,  till  he  came  in  sight  of  a  small  red  house. 

Presently,  from  the  shadow  in  front  of  the  red  house  emerged 
a  horseman,  mounted  on  a  powerful  black  horse.  The  horseman 
— a  stern,  handsome  bearded  man — put  his  hand  above  his  eyes 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  gazed  up  the  road.  Then  he 
seemed  to  suddenly  strike  his  spurs  into  the  horse,  for  the  animal 
gave  a  sudden  bound  forward,  and  came  sweeping  towards  Hans 
at  a  hand  gallop. 

4  Ah  !  it  is  that  devil  of  a  man,  Frank  Muller! '  ejaculated  Hans. 
6  Now  I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?  I  always  feel  cold  down  the  back 
when  he  comes  near  me.' 

By  this  time  the  plunging  black  horse  was  being  reined  up 
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alongside  of  his  pony  so  sharply  that   it   reared    till    its    great 
hoofs  were  pawing  the  air  within  a  few  inches  of  Hans's  head. 

*  Almighty  !  '  said  the  old  man,  tugging  his  pony  round.    '  Be 
careful,  nephew,  be  careful !     I  do  not  wish  to  be  crushed  like  a 
beetle.' 

Frank  Muller — for  it  was  he — smiled.  He  had  made  his  horse 
rear  purposely,  in  order  to  frighten  the  old  man,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  an  arrant  coward. 

*  Why  have  you  been  so  long  ?  and  what  have  you  done  with 
the  Englishmen  ?     You  should  have  been  back  half  an  hour  ago.' 

6  And  so  I  should,  nephew,  and  so  I  should,  if  I  had  not  been 
detained.  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  linger  in  the 
accursed  place  ?  Bah  ! '  and  he  spat  upon  the  ground,  *  it  stinks 
of  Englishmen.  I  cannot  get  the  taste  of  them  out  of  my 
mouth.5 

6  You  are  a  liar,  Uncle  Coetzee,'  was  the  cool  answer.  'English 
with  the  English,  Boer  with  the  Boer.  You  blow  neither  hot  nor 
cold.  Be  careful  lest  we  show  you  up.  I  know  you  and  your 
talk.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  saying  to  the  English- 
man Niel  in  the  inn  yard  at  Wakkerstroom  when  you  turned 
and  saw  me  ?  I  heard,  and  I  do  not  forget.  You  know  what 
happens  to  a  "  land  betrayer  "  ?  ' 

Hans's  teeth  positively  chattered,  and  his  florid  face  blanched 
with  fear. 

~*  What  do  you  mean,  nephew  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  I — ah ! — I  mean  nothing.     I  was  only  speaking  a  word  of 
warning  to  you  as  a  friend.     I  have  heard  things  said  about  you 

by '  and  he  dropped  his  voice  and  whispered  a  name,  at  the 

sound  of  which  poor  Hans  turned  whiter  than  ever. 

'Well,'  went  on  his  tormentor,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
enjoyed  his  terror,  '  what  sort  of  terms  did  you  make  in 
Pretoria  ? ' 

c  Oh,  good,  nephew,  good,'  he  gabbled,  delighted  to  get  on  to 
a  fresh  subject.  <  I  found  the  Englishmen  supple  as  a  tanned 
skin.  They  will  give  up  their  twelve  prisoners  for  our  four.  The 
men  are  to  be  in  by  ten  to-morrow.  I  told  their  commandant 
about  Laing's  Nek  and  Ingogo,  and  he  would  not  believe  me.  He 
thought  I  lied  like  himself.  They  are  getting  hungry  there  now. 
I  saw  a  Hottentot  I  knew  there,  and  he  told  me  that  their  bones 
were  beginning  to  show.' 

*  They  will  be  through  the  skin  before  long,'  muttered  Frank. 
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6  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  house.  The  General  is  there.  He  has 
just  come  up  from  Heidelberg,  and  you  can  make  your  report  to 
him.  Did  you  find  out  about  the  Englishman — Captain  Niel  ?  Is 
it  true  that  he  is  dead  ?  ' 

6  No,  he  is  not  dead.  By  the  way,  I  met  Om  Croft's  niece— 
the  dark  one.  She  is  shut  up  there  with  the  Captain,  and  she 
begged  me  to  try  and  get  them  a  pass  to  go  home.  Of  course  I 
told  her  that  it  was  nonsense,  and  that  they  must  stop  and  starve 
with  the  others.' 

Muller,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  last  piece  of  informa- 
tion with  intense  interest,  suddenly  checked  his  horse  and 
answered : — 

'  Did  you  ?  Then  you  are  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  you. 
Who  gave  you  authority  to  decide  whether  they  should  have  a 
pass  or  not  ?  ' 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     GREAT     MAN. 

COMPLETELY  overcome  by  this  last  remark,  Hans  collapsed  like  a 
jellyfish  out  of  water,  and  reflected  in  his  worthless  old  heart  that 
Frank  Muller  was  indeed  <  a  devil  of  a  man.'  By  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  door  of  the  little  house,  and  were  dismounting, 
and  in  another  minute  Hans  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 

He  was  a  short,  ugly  man  of  about  fifty-five,  with  a  big  nose, 
small  eyes,  straight  hair,  and  a  stoop.  The  forehead,  however, 
was  good,  and  the  whole  face  betrayed  a  keenness  and  ability  far 
beyond  the  average.  The  great  man  was  seated  at  a  plain  deal 
table,  writing  something  with  evident  difficulty  upon  a  dirty  sheet 
of  paper,  and  smoking  a  very  large  pipe. 

*  Sit,  Heeren,  sit,'  he  said  when  they  entered,  waving  the  stem 
of  his  pipe  towards  a  deal  bench.  Accordingly  they  sat  down 
without  even  removing  their  hats,  and  pulling  out  their  pipes, 
proceeded  to  light  them. 

'  How,  in  the  name  of  (rod,  do  you  spell  "  Excellency  "  ?  '  asked 
the  General  presently.  '  I  have  spelt  it  in  four  different  ways, 
and  each  one  looks  worse  than  the  last.' 

Frank  Muller  gave  the  required  information.  Hans  in  his 
heart  thought  he  spelt  it  wrong,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  say  so. 
Then  came  another  pause,  only  interrupted  by  the  slow  scratching 
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of  a  quill  across  the  dirty  paper,  during  which  Hans  nearly  went  to 
sleep  ;  for  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  he  was  tired  with  his  ride. 

*  There  ! '  said  the  writer  presently,  gazing  at  his  handwriting 
with  an  almost  childish  air  of  satisfaction,  '  that  is  done.  A  curse 
on  the  man  who  invented  writing !  Our  fathers  did  very  well 
without  it ;  why  should  not  we  ?  Though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  useful 
for  treaties  with  the  Kafirs.  I  don't  believe  you  have  told  me 
right  now  about  that  "  Excellency,"  nephew.  Well,  it  will  have 
to  serve.  When  a  man  writes  such  a  letter  as  that  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  Queen  he  needn't  mind  his  spelling  ;  it 
will  be  swallowed  with  the  rest,'  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  softly. 

6  Well,  Meinheer  Coetzee,  what  is  it  ?  Ah,  I  know ;  the 
prisoners.  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?  ' 

Hans  told  his  story,  and  was  rambling  on  when  the  General 
cut  him  short. 

6  So,  cousin,  so  !  You  talk  like  an  ox-waggon — rumble  and 
creak  and  jolt,  a  devil  of  a  noise  and  turning  of  wheels,  but  very 
little  progress.  They  will  give  up  the  twelve  men  for  our  four, 
will  they?  Well,  that  is  about  a  fair  proportion.  No,  it  is 
not,  though :  four  Boers  are  better  than  twelve  Englishmen  any 
day — ay,  better  than  forty  ! '  and  he  laughed  again.  'Well,  the 
men  shall  be  sent  in  as  you  arranged ;  they  will  help  to  eat  up 
their  last  biscuits.  Good-day,  cousin.  Stop,  though ;  one  word 
before  you  go.  I  have  heard  about  you  at  times,  cousin.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  you  cannot  be  trusted.  Now,  I  don't  know  if 
that  is  so.  I  don't  believe  it  myself.  Only,  listen  :  if  it  should 
be  so,  and  I  should  find  you  out,  by  God !  I  will  have  you  cut 
into  rimpis  with  afterox  sjambocks,  and  then  shoot  you  and  send 
in  your  carcase  as  a  present  to  the  English,'  and  as  he  said  it  he 
leaned  forward,  brought  down  his  fist  upon  the  deal  table  with  a 
bang  that  produced  a  most  unpleasant  effect  upon  poor  Hans's 
nerves,  and  a  cold  gleam  of  sudden  ferocity  flickered  in  the 
small  eyes,  very  discomforting  for  a  timid  man  to  behold,  however 
innocent  he  knew  himself  to  be. 

'  I  swear '  he  began  to  babble. 

'  Swear  not  at  all,  cousin ;  you  are  an  elder  of  the  church. 
There  is  no  need  to,  besides.  I  told  you  I  did  not  believe  it  of 
you  ;  only  I  have  had  one  or  two  cases  of  this  sort  of  thing  lately. 
No,  never  mind  who  they  were.  You  will  not  meet  them  about 
again.  Good-day,  cousin,  good-day.  Forget  not  to  thank  the 
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Almighty  God  for  our  glorious  victories.  He  will  expect  it  from 
an  elder  of  the  church.' 

Poor  Hans  departed  crestfallen,  feeling  that  the  days  of  him 
who  tries,  however  skilfully  and  impartially,  to  sit  upon  two 
stools  at  once  are  not  happy  days,  and  sometimes  threaten  to  be 
short  ones.  And  supposing  that  the  Englishmen  should  win  after 
all — as  in  his  heart  he  hoped  they  might — how  should  he  then 
prove  that  he  had  hoped  it  ?  The  General  watched  him  waddle 
through  the  door  from  under  his  pent  brows,  a  half-humorous, 
half-menacing  expression  on  his  face. 

6  A  windbag ;  a  coward ;  a  man  without  a  heart  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Bah !  nephew,  that  is  Hans  Coetzee.  I  have  known 
him  for  years.  Well,  let  him  go.  He  would  sell  us  if  he  could, 
but  I  have  frightened  him  now,  and,  what  is  more,  if  I  see  reason, 
he  shall  find  I  never  bark  unless  I  mean  to  bite.  Well,  enough 
of  him.  Let  me  see,  have  I  thanked  you  yet  for  your  share  in 
Majuba  ?  Ah !  that  was  a  glorious  victory !  How  many  were 
there  of  you  when  you  started  up  the  mountain  ?  ' 

'  Eighty  men.5 

1  And  how  many  at  the  end  ? ' 

4  One  hundred  and  seventy — perhaps  a  few  more.' 

'  And  how  many  of  you  were  hit  ? ' 

6  Three — one  killed,  two  wounded,  and  a  few  scratches.' 

4  Wonderful,  wonderful !  It  was  a  brave  deed,  and  because  it 
was  so  brave  it  was  successful.  He  must  have  been  mad,  that 
English  general.  Who  shot  him  ?  ' 

4  Breytenbach.  Colley  held  up  a  white  handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  and  Breytenbach  fired,  and  down  went  the  general  all  of  a 
heap,  and  then  they  all  ran  belter  skelter  down  the  hill.  Yes,  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  !  They  could  have  beat  us  back  with  their 
left  hand.  That  is  what  comes  of  having  a  righteous  cause,  Uncle.' 

The  General  smiled  grimly.  '  That  is  what  comes  of  having  men 
who  can  shoot,  and  who  understand  the  country,  and  are  not  afraid. 
Well,  it  is  done,  and  well  done.  The  stars  in  their  courses  have 
fought  for  us,  Frank  Muller,  and  so  far  we  have  conquered.  But 
how  is  it  to  end  ?  You  are  no  fool ;  tell  me,  how  will  it  end  ?  ' 

Frank  Muller  rose  and  walked  twice  up  and  down  the  room 
before  he  answered.  '  Shall  I  tell  you  ? '  he  asked,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  went  on :  *  It  will  end  in  our 
getting  the  country  back.  That  is  what  this  armistice  means. 
There  are  thousands  of  rooibaatjes  there  at  the  Nek ;  they  cannot 
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therefore  be  waiting  for  soldiers.  They  are  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  yield.  Uncle.  We  shall  get  the  country  back,  and  you 
will  be  President  of  the  Eepublic.' 

The  old  man  took  a  pull  at  his  pipe.  '  You  have  a  long  head, 
Frank,  and  it  has  not  run  away  with  you.  The  English  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  give  in.  The  stars  in  their  courses  continue 
to  fight  for  us.  The  English  Government  is  as  mad  as  its  officers. 
They  will  give  in.  But  it  means  more  than  that,  Frank  ;  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means  '—and  again  he  let  his  heavy 
hand  fall  upon  the  deal  table — '  the  triumph  of  the  Boer  through- 
out South  Africa.  Bah !  Burgers  was  not  such  a  fool  after  all 
when  he  talked  of  his  great  Dutch  Eepublic.  I  have  been  twice 
to  England  now,  and  I  know  the  Englishman.  I  could  measure 
him  for  his  veldtschoens  [shoes].  He  knows  nothing — nothing. 
He  understands  his  shop  ;  he  is  buried  in  his  shop,  and  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  Sometimes  he  goes  away  and  starts  his  shop  in 
other  places,  and  buries  himself  in  it,  and  makes  it  a  big  shop, 
because  he  understands  shops.  But  it  is  all  a  question  of  shops, 
and  if  the  shops  abroad  interfere  with  the  shops  at  home,  or  if 
it  is  thought  that  they  do,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  then 
the  shops  at  home  put  an  end  to  the  shops  abroad.  Bah !  they 
talk  a  great  deal  there  in  England,  but,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  is 
shop,  shop,  shop.  They  talk  of  honour,  and  patriotism  too,  but 
they  both  give  way  to  the  shop.  And  I  tell  you  this,  Frank 
Muller :  it  is  the  shop  that  has  made  the  English,  and  it  is  the 
shop  that  will  destroy  them.  Well,  so  be  it.  We  shall  have  our 
slice :  Africa  for  the  Africanders.  The  Transvaal  for  the  Trans- 
vaalers  first,  then  the  rest.  Shepstone  was  a  clever  man ;  he 
would  have  made  it  all  into  an  English  shop,  with  the  black  men 
for  shop-boys.  We  have  changed  all  that,  but  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Shepstone.  The  English  have  paid  our  debts,  they 
have  eaten  up  the  Zulus,  who  would  otherwise  have  destroyed  us, 
and  they  have  let  us  beat  them,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have 
our  turn  again,  and,  as  you  say,  I  shall  be  the  first  President.' 

*  Yes,  Uncle,'  replied  the  younger  man  calmly,  '  and  I  shall  be 
the  second.' 

The  great  man  looked  at  him.  *  You  are  a  bold  man,'  he 
said ;  '  but  boldness  makes  the  man  and  the  country.  I  dare  say 
you  will.  You  have  the  head ;  and  one  clear  head  can  turn  many 
fools,  as  the  rudder  does  the  ship,  and  guide  them  when  they  are 
turned.  I  dare  say  that  you  will  be  President  one  day.' 
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c  Yes,  I  shall  be  President,  and  when  I  am  I  will  drive  the 
Englishmen  out  of  South  Africa.  This  I  will  do  with  the  help 
of  the  Natal  Zulus.  Then  I  will  destroy  the  natives,  as  T'Chaka 
destroyed,  keeping  only  enough  for  slaves.  That  is  my  plan, 
Uncle  ;  it  is  a  good  one.' 

'  It  is  a  big  one  ;  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  a  good  one.  But 
good  or  bad,  who  shall  say  ?  You  may  carry  it  out,  nephew,  if 
you  live.  A  man  with  brains  and  wealth  may  carry  out  anything 
if  he  lives.  But  there  is  a  (rod.  I  believe,  Frank  Muller,  that 
there  is  a  (rod,  and  I  believe  that  God  sets  a  limit  to  a  man's 
doings.  If  he  is  going  too  far,  God  kills  him.  If  you  live, 
Frank  Muller,  you  will  do  these  things,  but  perhaps  God  will 
kill  you.  Who  can  say  ?  You  will  do  what  God  wills,  not  what 
you  will.' 

The  elder  man  was  speaking  seriously  now.  Muller  felt  that 
this  was  none  of  the  whining  cant  people  in  authority  among  the 
Boers  find  it  desirable  to  adopt.  It  was  what  he  thought,  and  it 
chilled  Muller  in  spite  of  his  pretended  scepticism,  as  the  sincere 
belief  of  an  intellectual  man,  however  opposite  to  our  own,  is  apt 
to  chill  us  into  doubt  of  ourselves  and  our  opinions.  For  a 
moment  his  slumbering  superstition  awoke,  and  he  felt  half 
afraid.  Between  him  and  that  bright  future  of  blood  and  power 
lay  a  chill  gulf.  Suppose  that  gulf  should  be  death,  and  the 
future  nothing  but  a  dream — or  worse  !  His  face  fell  as  the  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  the  General  noticed  it. 

6  Well,'  he  went  on, '  he  who  lives  will  see.  Meanwhile  you  have 
done  good  service  to  the  State,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward, 
cousin.  If  I  am  President ' — he  laid  emphasis  on  this,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  his  listener  did  not  miss — '  if  by  the  support  of  my 
followers  I  become  President,  I  will  not  forget  you.  And  now  I 
must  upsaddle  and  get  back.  I  want  to  be  at  Laing's  Nek  in 
sixty  hours,  to  wait  for  General  Wood's  answer.  You  will  see 
about  the  sending  in  of  those  prisoners ; '  and  he  knocked  out  his 
pipe  and  rose. 

'  By  the  way,  Meinheer,'  said  Muller,  suddenly  adopting  a 
tone  of  respect,  6 1  have  a  favour  to  ask.' 

6  What  is  it,  nephew  ? ' 

6 1  want  a  pass  for  two  friends  of  mine — English  people — in 
Pretoria  to  go  down  to  their  relations  in  Wakkerstroom  district. 
They  sent  a  message  to  me  by  Hans  Coetzee.' 

'  I   don't   like   giving    passes,'   answered    the    General   with 
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some   irritation.     'You   know  what  it  means,  letting  out  mes- 
sengers.    I  wonder  you  ask  me.' 

1  It  is  a  small  favour,  Meinheer,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  much  matter.  Pretoria  will  not  be  besieged  much  longer. 
I  am  under  an  obligation  to  the  people.' 

6  Well,  well,  as  you  like ;  but,  if  any  harm  comes  of  it,  you  will 
be  held  responsible.  Write  the  pass ;  I  will  sign  it.' 

Frank  Muller  sat  down  and  wrote  and  dated  the  paper.  Its 
contents  were  simple  :  ( Pass  the  bearers  unharmed.' 

'  That  is  big  enough  to  drive  a  waggon  along,'  said  the  General, 
when  it  was  handed  to  him  to  sign.  '  It  might  mean  all  Pretoria.' 

'  I  am  not  certain  if  there  are  two  or  three  of  them,'  answered 
Muller  carelessly. 

'  Well,  well,  you  are  responsible.  Give  me  the  pen  ; '  and  he 
scrawled  his  big  coarse  signature  at  the  foot. 

'  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  escort  the  cart  down  with 
two  other  men.  As  you  are  aware,  I  go  down  to  take  over  the 
command  of  the  Wakkerstroom  district  to-morrow.' 

'  Very  good.  It  is  your  affair  ;  you  are  responsible.  I  shall 
ask  no  questions,  provided  your  friends  do  no  hurt  to  the  cause ; ' 
and  he  left  the  room  without  another  word. 

When  the  great  man  had  gone,  Frank  Muller  sat  down  again 
on  the  bench  and  looked  at  the  pass,  and  communed  with  himself, 
for  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man  to  commune  with  anybody  else.  'The 
Lord  hath  delivered  mine  enemy  into  mine  hand,'  he  said  with  a 
smile,  and  stroked  his  golden  beard.  'Well,  well,  I  will  not 
waste  His  merciful  opportunities  as  I  did  that  day  out  buck- 
shooting.  And  then  for  Bessie.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  kill 
the  old  man  too.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  it  can't  be  helped  ; 
besides,  if  anything  should  happen  to  Jess,  Bessie  will  take 
Mooifontein,  and  that  is  worth  having.  Not  that  I  want  more 
land;  I  have  enough.  Yes,  I  will  marry  her.  It  would  serve 
her  right  if  I  didn't ;  but,  after  all,  marriage  is  more  respectable, 
and  also  one  has  more  hold  of  a  wife.  Nobody  will  interfere  for 
her.  Then,  she  will  be  of  use  to  me  by-and-by,  for  a  beautiful 
woman  is  a  power  even  among  these  fellow-countrymen  of  mine, 
if  only  a  man  knows  how  to  bait  his  lines  with  her.  Yes,  I  shall 
marry  her.  Bah !  that  is  the  way  to  win  a  woman — by  capture  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  like  it.  It  makes  her  worth  winning  too. 
It  will  be  a  courtship  of  blood.  Well,  the  kisses  will  be  the 
sweeter,  and  in  the  end  she  will  love  me  the  more  for  what  I  have 
dared  for  her.  So,  Frank  Muller,  so !  Ten  years  ago  you  said 
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to  yourself:  "There  are  three  things  worth  having  in  the  world — 
first,  wealth ;  secondly,  women,  if  they  take  your  fancy,  or,  better 
still,  one  woman,  if  you  desire  her  above  all  others;  thirdly, 
power."  Now,  you  have  got  the  wealth,  for  one  way  and  another 
you  are  the  richest  man  in  the  Transvaal.  In  a  week's  time  you 
will  have  the  woman  you  love,  and  who  is  sweeter  to  you  than  all 
the  world  besides.  In  five  years'  time  you  will  have  the  power- 
absolute  power.  That  old  man  is  clever;  he  will  be  President. 
But  I  am  cleverer.  I  shall  soon  take  his  seat,  thus ' — and  he  rose 
and  seated  himself  in  the  General's  chair — «  and  he  will  go  down 
a  step  and  take  mine.  Ay,  and  then  I  will  reign.  My  tongue 
shall  be  honey  and  my  hand  iron.  I  will  pass  over  the  land  like  a 
storm.  I  will  drive  the  English  out  with  the  help  of  the  Kafirs, 
and  then  I  will  kill  the  Kafirs  and  take  their  land.  Ah  ! ' — and  his 
eyes  flashed  and  his  nostrils  dilated  as  he  said  it  to  himself — '  then 
life  will  be  worth  living  !  What  a  thing  is  power !  What  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  able  to  destroy!  Take  that  Englishman,  my  rival: 
to-day  he  is  well  and  strong;  in  three  days  he  will  be  gone 
utterly,  and  I — I  shall  have  sent  him  away.  That  is  power.  But 
when  the  time  comes  that  I  have  only  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to 
send  thousands  after  him  ! — that  will  be  absolute  power ;  and  then 
with  Bessie  I  shall  be  happy.' 

And  so  he  dreamed  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  till  at  last  the 
fumes  of  his  untutored  imagination  actually  drowned  his  reason  in 
spiritual  intoxication.  Picture  after  picture  rose  and  unrolled 
itself  before  his  mind's  eye.  He  saw  himself  as  President  address- 
ing the  Volksraad,  and  compelling  it  to  his  will.  He  saw  himself, 
the  supreme  general  of  a  great  host,  defeating  the  forces  of 
England  with  awful  carnage,  and  driving  them  before  him ;  ay, 
he  even  selected  the  battle-ground  on  the  slopes  of  the  Biggars- 
berg  in  Natal.  Then  he  saw  himself  again,  sweeping  the  natives 
out  of  South  Africa  with  the  unrelenting  besom  of  his  might,  and 
ruling  unquestioned  over  a  submissive  people.  And,  last  of  all, 
he  saw  something  glittering  at  his  feet — it  was  a  crown ! 

This  was  the  climax  of  his  intoxication.  Then  there  came  an 
anticlimax.  The  rich,  imagination  which  had  been  leading  him 
on  as  a  gaudy  butterfly  does  a  child,  suddenly  changed  colour  and 
dropped  to  earth ;  and  then  rose  up  in  his  mind  the  memory  of 
the  General's  words :  *  God  sets  a  limit  to  a  man's  doings.  If 
he  is  going  too  far,  God  kills  him.9 

The  butterfly  had  settled  on  a  coffin  ! 

(To  le  continued.)  • 
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HE  A  L  TH-RESOR  T. 

One  stood  upon  a  coign  of  prospect  wide 
Which  gave  upon  a  tranquil  harbourage, 
Where,  while  soft  airs  did  all  their  wounds  assuage, 
Full  many  a  brown  and  silver  sail  did  ride. 
He  saw  the  varying  ensigns  freatid  and  pied 
-Of  many  nations,  resting  from  the  rage 
Of  outer  storm  and  darhness,  youth  and  age 
The  pinnace  and  the  worn  hulk  side  by  side. 
And  as  he  gazed  on  every  ravaged  sail, 
Knowing  the  weary  heels  again  must  speed, 
Till  they  should  reap  the  inevitable  meed, 
Ploughing  thro1  all  false  ha}}  and  counter  gale, 
Unto  a  Ion  sad  strain  he  set  his  tale 
And  sang  '  Durch  Erdensturm  nach  Ifimmclsfried.' 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE     ARRIVAL. 

6  RESTEN  sie  einen  moment,'  and  the  speaker  of  this  impossible 
sentence  being  a  monoglot  Englishman  with  a  weak  chest  and  a 
quantity  of  luggage,  calmly  drew  a  cigar-case  from  one  pocket,  a 
silver  match-box  from  another,  and  delayed  his  highness  the  driver 
of  the  Schneedorf  post  for  fully  a  minute  and  a  half  while  he  lit 
his  after-breakfast  weed.  Behind  him  was  his  comfortable  hotel 
and  the  smiling  proprietor  thereof ;  far  up  in  front  the  snow-bound 
pass,  2,000  feet  below  the  summit  of  which,  on  the  far  side,  lay  a 
little  winter  city  with  the  reputation  of  a  successful  health-resort. 
The  guard  tumbles  into  the  vacant  seat  next  to  our  friend  in  the 
coupe  ;  crick-crack  with  the  inevitable  whip,  and  off  they  lumber. 
Whew !  how  cold  it  is  in  the  middle  of  October  at  8  A.M.  !  The 
ascent  begins  directly.  '  Es  geht  streng  auf,'  says  the  guard. 
6  By  all  means,'  replies  our  Englishman ;  '  have  a  cigar.'  Where- 
upon they  relapse  into  the  silence  begot  of  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing, and  Mr.  Frank  Leigh,  setat  twenty-five,  betakes  himself  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  view  and  the  uncongenial  society  of  his 
own  thoughts. 

<  Ugh ! '  he  groans,  '  I  wonder  how  long  I  shall  have  to  stop 
in  this  desolate  little  place  up  in  the  mountains  ?     Confound  old 
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Weber,  I  might  as  well  have  gone  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Safe  to 
be  a  draughty  hotel,  no  billiard-room,  no  society,  no  anything.' 

But  Master  Frank  qua  pessimist  belongs  to  a  not  uncommon 
class,  and  no  more  anticipates  the  realisation  of  his  prognostications 
than  you  or  I  do.  Pessimism  is  with  him  a  vade-mecum  which 
serves  many  purposes.  At  present  it  is  lugged  in  as  a  metaphysical 
blanket  to  keep  its  owner  warm  and  prevent  him  from  dwelling 
on  extraneous  unpleasantnesses. 

On  the  right  rises  a  sea  of  pine  and  larch,  with  here  and  there 
a  black  gigantic  rock  islanded  by  mountain  streams.  In  front, 
seen  through  the  little  window  of  the  diligence,  the  off-wheeler's 
hind  legs  from  the  hocks  to  the  hoofs  are  an  irritating  nightmare 
of  perpetual  motion  ;  on  the  left  the  yawning  guard  outlined 
on  the  morning  mist  of  his  window-pane.  Under  these  soporific 
influences  our  friend  goes  to  sleep  and  stays  there  till  3.30  P.M., 
when  he  wakes  suddenly,  to  find  himself  passing  a  cemetery.  On 
this  sign  of  civilisation  he  pulls  himself  together,  swears  at  the 
cold,  and  in  ten  minutes  alights  at  the  post-office  with  sensations 
closely  akin  to  those  of  Briggs  minor,  aged  twelve,  when  that 
young  gentleman  was  first  deposited  at  the  gates  of  Kugby. 

After  a  short  drive  in  the  'bus  of  his  selected  hotel  and  an 
effusive  greeting  from  the  manager,  he  finds  himself  installed  in 
a  north  room  on  the  third  floor,  which  is  to  be  his  den  for  the 
next  six  months,  unless  some  more  favoured  visitor  shuffles  off 
his  mortal  coil  and  vacates  his  sunny  south  room  for  ever,  when 
Mr.  Leigh  may  possibly  be  promoted,  vice  Phthisicus,  resigned. 

And  now  that  we  have  followed  the  cyclic  poets'  bad  example, 
and  begun  the  sketch,  as  it  were,  from  the  '  double  egg,'  we  may 
as  well  leave  our  stranger  to  his  shaving-brush  and  precede  him 
downstairs.  The  arrangements  will  probably  dispel  his  gloomy 
views  as  to  accommodation,  and  the  number  of  faces  in  the  corridor 
promises  society  to  suit  all  frames  of  mind.  The  billiard-rooms, 
salons,  and  theatre  all  look  like  business,  and  the  view  of  the 
mountains  opposite  is  good  enough  not  to  pall  even  after  a  six 
months'  contemplation. 

When  Mr.  Leigh  appears  at  dinner  he  will  be  instantly 
reckoned  up  by  eighty  pairs  of  eyes,  docketed  '  Possibly  useful,' 
and  deposited  in  the  mental  pigeon-holes  appertaining  to  the 
owners  of  the  aforesaid  eyes.  After  a  week  he  will  feel  at  home 
in  the  billiard-room,  after  a  fortnight  in  the  salons,  and  after  a 
month  he  will  seem  to  have  lived  at  Schneedorf  all  his  life. 
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-  The  ethical  atmosphere  of  all  corporate  bodies  drawn  from 
varying  strata  is  in  the  concrete  different,  in  the  abstract  the 
same.  Society  in  an  hotel  or  an  ocean  steamer  is  alike  governed 
by  the  inexorable  law  of  averages.  Which  position  I  am  prepared 
to  prove  to  the  intelligent  sceptic  if  he  will  stand  with  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  analyse  the  human  components  as  they  troop 
down  to  their  consomme"  a  la  volaille  and  gigot  de  mouton.  Here 
comes  Mrs.  Dashington ;  genus,  grass-widow ;  species,  rapid ;  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  well-known  type.  With  mathematical 
certainty  we  may  calculate  on  finding  her  or  her  equivalent  on 
any  moonlight  night  patrolling  the  deck  of  the  Cunarder,  or  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel,  and  I  am  ready  to  bet  that  there  is  a  black, 
grey,  or  brown  coat,  trousers  and  pumps  complete,  within  three 
feet  of  her*  She  is  usually  detested  by  the  rest  of  her  sex  because 
she  monopolises  more  than  her  share  of  the  men. 

Again,  Mrs.  Me  Vinegar,  a  forbidding-looking  dame,  six-feet- 
one  in  her  thick  woollen  stockings.  When  she  puts  up  her 
glasses  she  reminds  one  of  a  pirate  felucca  unmasking  her  blind 
port-holes.  She  hates  all  young  men,  and  has  an  equally  uncom- 
promising daughter.  Then  there  is  young  Sampson,  the  'Varsity 
blue,  popular  with  all  the  men  and  the  subject  of  the  open 
admiration  of  most  of  the  ladies ;  Mr.  Eattle,  who  will  play  you 
at  billiards  or  poker  from  now  to  Christmas,  if  you  like ;  J.  P. 
Twaddle,  Esq.,  son  of  the  prominent  member  for  Mudby,  who 
inveighs  against  hereditary  legislators  with  a  noble  zeal;  and 
many  other  smirkers,  quos  dicere  longum  est,  with  immaculate 
linen  and  faces  like  so  many  plaster  casts  of  Democritus. 

There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  marriageable  damsels,  most  of 
whom  the  unsophisticated  stranger,  if  he  is  over  thirty,  will 
avoid,  if  under,  fall  in  love  with,  and  the  usual  percentage  of 
elderly  fogies  of  both  sexes  whose  chief  mission  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  get  the  '  Times '  first  in  the  morning  and  snub  the  vagaries 
of  their  juniors. 

Having  been  pitchforked  into  this  heterogeneous  assemblage, 
we  will  leave  Mr.  Leigh  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
can.  To  judge  by  his  assiduous  conversation  with  that  remark- 
ably nice-looking  girl  sitting  next  him  at  table  d'hote,  he  seems 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DOCTOR  PAYS  A  VISIT.      . 

HAVING  resolved  to  enjoy  a  little  holiday,  if  possible,  before  being 
put  on  invalid  regime,  Mr.  Leigh  postponed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  doctor  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gleaned  some 
useful  facts  concerning  that  individual.  Dr.  Schwarz  is  ubiquitous, 
or  nearly  so.  His  chief  peculiarity  is  turning  up  at  odd  moments, 
just  when  his  patients  do  not  wish  to  see  him ;  and  then  he  has 
a  nasty  trick  of  sending  one  to  bed  at  nine,  or  earlier,  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

He  has  an  especial  horror  of  dancing,  and  has  been  heard  to 
give  it  as  his  professional  opinion  that  every  big  dance  kills  at 
least  two  patients.  He  has  the  eyes  of  an  Argus  and  the  ears  of 
a  Red  Indian,  and  by  the  assistance  of  these  two  organs,  com- 
bined with  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  contrives  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  charges 
than  their  own  mothers.  Master  Frank,  having  heard  of  these 
characteristics,  consulted  him  one  morning  with  some  trepidation, 
and  was  told  to  be  in  bed  at  9  P.M.  same  evening,  and  he  would 
be  visited.  At  the  appointed  time  a  brisk  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  in  walked  the  doctor. 

He  is  six  feet  high  and  dressed  in  the  regulation  frock-coat 
and  dark  trousers,  from  the  pocket  of  which  he  presently  pro- 
duced a  stethoscope  and  proceeded  to  '  vet '  the  patient.  His 
forehead  is  high,  his  hair  curly  and  longish,  he  has  a  neatly  cut 
brown  beard,  whiskers  carefully  shaved  off  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  process  of  auscultation,  and  a  rather  bloodshot  eye,  which 
he  fixed  apparently  on  a  spot  in  the  blanket  and  kept  it  there  in 
silence  for  fully  a  minute. 

Frank  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  was  only  counting  the 
respirations  and  had  not  gone  suddenly  demented,  as  he  had 
begun  to  suspect.  Then  the  patient  was  examined — his  age, 
weight,  and  some  particulars  of  his  family  history  noted  down  in 
the  doctor's  voluminous  pocket-book,  directions  given  him,  and 
exit  Dr.  Schwarz  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  to  his  next  patient. 
He  will  come  every  fortnight  now  for  the  next  six  months,  and  woe 
betide  Mr.  Leigh  if,  in  consequence  of  late  hours  and  too  much 
dancing,  he  fails  to  make  the  progress  which  is  expected  of  him. 

Dr.   Schwarz   is  a  model  doctor.       He  is  reassuring  to  the 
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nervous,  severe  to  the  fractious,  and  respected  by  all.  He  is 
popularly  supposed  to  know  more  about  lungs  than  any  man  in 
Europe,  and  some  of  his  cures  are  veritable  resurrections.  He 
pulled  young  Sampson  through  last  year,  when  the  London  big- 
wigs only  gave  him  a  fortnight  more  to  live,  and  the  ungrateful 
dog  had  the  effrontery  to  go  up  the  Pitzhorn  the  other  day,  and 
is  now,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

Dr.  Schwarz  is  up  early  and  late  to  bed.  He  spends  the 
interveniDg  hours  in  assisting  nature  to  cure  those  for  whom  a 
cure  is  possible,  and  in  smoothing  the  way  for  those  whom  the  gods 
love.  Evviva  Dr.  Schwarz  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEXT-DOOR   NEIGHBOURS. 

THERE  is  one  thing  which  I  would  impress  upon  all  intending 
visitors  to  a  health-resort.  Be  wise  in  your  choice  of  a  room,  or 
rather  be  lucky  in  the  room  which  is  assigned  to  you,  for  in  this 
as  in  most  other  matters,  as  Mr.  Eattle  will  tell  you,  fortune  can 
give  away  a  good  bit  of  weight  to  wisdom. 

One's  den  for  a  six  months'  sojourn  is  not  to  be  chosen  at  hap- 
hazard. By  a  judicious  combination  of  begging  and  bullying, 
importunity  of  application,  and  incapacity  for  digesting  a  refusal, 
a  persevering  person  may  usually  better  his  lot  in  this  respect, 
and  if  you  can  enlist  the  services  of  Dr.  Schwarz  in  your  behalf 
he  may  prove  a  valuable  ally. 

A  north  room  is  an  abomination,  as  Mr.  Leigh  found  before  he 
had  been  in  it  a  week,  but  there  are  often  disadvantages  attached 
to  more  favourably  situated  abodes  which  are  well  worth  weighing 
before  a  change  is  made. 

Mr.  Leigh  accomplished  a  change,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  his  most  conspicuous  pests.  Imprimis. 
Miss  Miggs,  a  musician  of  absolutely  no  merit.  Though  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  he  found  it  impossible  to  listen  without  a 
protest  to  the  searching  strains  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home '  as 
rendered,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lath-and-plaster  partition,  in 
a  wheezy  treble  and  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  by  this  young  lady  at 
6  A.M.  on  a  winter  morning. 

Item.  Herr  Miiller,  who  plays  the  zither,  an  instrument  of 
which  the  enjoyment  to  the  listener  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
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quantity.  He  occupies  the  rooms  opposite  Mr.  Leigh.  He  is  a 
Teuton,  patriotic  to  excess  and  unpleasant  in  the  capacity  of  a 
controversialist.  He  wears  a  medallion  of  '  my  Emperor  '  on  his 
watch-chain,  and  thrums  his  national  airs  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  is  not  engaged  in  picking  a  quarrel  for  a  fancied  insult. 

Item.  Mrs.  McVinegar.  She  lodged  a  complaint  at  the 
bureau,  the  day  before  yesterday,  concerning  a  bad  habit  which 
Mr.  Leigh  had  acquired  of  throwing  out  his  boots  to  be  cleaned 
before  retiring  to  bed,  and  of  course  the  overworked  but  amiable 
secretary,  in  the  intervals  of  giving  A.  B.  change  for  five  francs 
and  telling  C.  D.  the  best  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  had  to  under- 
take the  redress  of  her  grievance. 

Then  there  are  the  roaring  blades  who  give  champagne  and 
poker  parties  in  their  rooms,  to  be  avoided.  They  are  apt  to 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  a  stranger  with  no  other  excuse  than  an 
irrational  craving  for  his  society,  which  is  usually  the  prelude  to 
an  increase  in  his  weekly  bill  under  the  head  of  gebrocken.  I 
should  be  failing  in  my  duty  were  I  not  also  to  recommend  you 
not  to  neglect  a  scrutiny  of  the  surrounding  balconies  ;  they  are 
sometimes  pregnant  with  unpleasant  surprises. 

E.g.  when  Miss  Miggs  and  the  zither  combined  had  driven 
him  distracted,  Frank  fled  to  his  verandah  one  morning  and  pre- 
pared to  indulge  in  a  quiet  pipe  and  an  hour  with  '  Jane  Eyre.' 
Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  a  disturbing  influence,  and  on 
listening  for  a  moment  distinctly  heard  a  voice  proclaiming,  in 
a  monotonous  recitative,  that  the  bride  was  dressed  in  white  satin 
and  the  bridesmaids,  six  in  number,  wore  diamond  lockets,  the 
gifts  of  the  bridegroom,  that  the  Queen  walked  out  yesterday,  and 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  health  is  improving.  It  took  fully  a  second 
and  a  half  to  realise  that  it  must  be  the  '  lady  companion '  of  old 
and  daft  Mrs.  McWhirtle  reading  out  the  '  Times '  on  the  next 
balcony  but  one,  and  then,  with  a  groan  of  despair,  poor  Tantalus 
having  seen  the  refreshing  streams,  in  the  shape  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  best  novel  and  Shoolbred's  extra-selected  bird's-eye, 
recede  from  his  grasp,  was  driven  to  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  the  billiard-room,  where  Twaddle  for  the  moment  reigned 
supreme. 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  as  the  Duchess  would  say,  that  '  it 
is  better  to  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.' 

22—2 
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CHAPTER    IY. 

CHACON   A   SON   GOUT. 

'  MAY  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  first  waltz,  Mrs.  Dashington  ? ' 

6  Certainly,  Mr.  Leigh.' 

Off  they  glide  to  the  sparkling  melody  of  '  Boccaccio '  or  the 
dreamy  measures  of  '  Fesche  Greister.' 

Vive  la  bagatelle  !  It  is  Friday  evening,  and  the  usual  weekly 
sacrifice  to  Terpsichore  is  being  paid.  The  devotees  are  more 
numerous  than  usual  to-night,  and  all  goes  merry  as  the  proverbial 
marriage-bell.  May  I  ask  you  to  listen  a  moment,  lector  benevole, 
with  shut  eyes  and  imagine  yourself  in  the  historic  ball-room  of 
Belgium's  capital.  Surely  you  can  hear  Byron's  fi  deep  sound ' 
which  6  strikes  like  a  rising  knell.'  Well,  don't  be  alarmed  ;  it  is 
only  Mrs.  Me  Vinegar  pouring  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  in  an 
extremely  audible  sotto  voce  on  the  unconscious  head  of  Mrs.  D. 
That  charming  butterfly  has  already  danced  four  times  consecu- 
tively with  Master  Frank,  and  is  evidently  enjoying  herself. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Me  Vinegar  is  languishing  partnerless  as  usual. 
Her  sole  chance,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  Lancers  with  Twaddle,  she 
being  the  only  lady  in  the  room  of  whom  that  individual  is  not 
afraid.  0  gioventu,  primavera  della  vita.  Away  with  romance. 
Look  behind  the  green  screen  in  the  corner  for  a  picture  of  enjoy- 
ment. There  is  old  Sir  Archie  Bagwig ;  he  has  been  out  fishing, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  caught  nothing  but  a  bad  cold.  It  made 
him  late  for  dinner,  and  he  is  now  concentrating  all  his  attention 
on  a  salmi  de  perdreaux,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  his  position.  He  follows  the  precedent  set  him  by  his 
brother  of  the  bench  in  Corinth,  and  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
It  was  not  until  Sampson  and  Miss  Linton  executed  a  neat  cannon 
against  his  screen  in  the  course  of  the  Highland  schottische,  and 
upset  his  ice  pudding  and  half  bottle  of  Pomard  into  his  lap,  that 
he  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  and  went  off  at  once  to  tax 
his  mortal  enemy,  Mrs.  Me  Vinegar,  who  is  on  the  Amusement 
Committee — goodness  knows  how  she  got  there — with  being  '  the 
instigator,  madam,  of  these  idiotic  displays.'  Listen  to  him,  he 
imagines  himself  summing  up  to  the  jury :  *  I  declare,  madam,' 
he  perorates,  *I  know  no  place  on  earth,  except  Hanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch,  where  the  inmates  dance  so  much  as  at  a  health- 
resort/ 
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Never  mind,  Sir  Archie,  though  it  may  not  suit  your  own  par- 
ticular complaint,  viz.  an  abnormal  development  of  red  tape  on  the 
brain,  it  does  a  deal  of  good,  both  mental  and  bodily,  to  the  majority 
of  the  patients,  and,  therefore,  0  cavillers  of  every  sort,  favete 
linguis. 

If  an  invalid  requires  amusement  combined  with  nice  gentle 
exercise,  let  him  take  unto  himself  a  toboggan  and  learn  to  ride  it. 

The  number  of  '  situations '  to  which  that  innocent-looking 
little  go-cart  may  be  made  accessory  is  something  extraordinary, 
though  its  greatest  piquancy  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  locomotion  on  it,  plus  the  charm  of  a  soupqon  of  danger,  in- 
variably appears  more  or  less  undignified  to  the  casual  observer. 

Mr.  Leigh,  having  been  forbidden  by  Dr.  Schwarz  to  enter  for 
races,  took  up  a  commanding  position  at  Woodstack  corner  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inter-hotel  contests  the  other  day,  and  sucked  in 
much  quiet  amusement  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Woodstack 
corner  is  to  Schneedorf  what  Beecher's  Brook  is  to  Liverpool  or 
the  Big  Double  to  Punchestown,  and  if  not  carefully  negotiated 
becomes  amusing — for  the  on-looker.  In  the  course  of  a  race 
there  are  usually — with  any  luck  at  all — three  or  four  purlers  at 
this  particular  point,  and  if  we  look  over  Leigh's  shoulder  we  shall 
get  a  good  view  of  them.  Most  of  the  men  have  got  down  all 
right,  but  here  comes  Fitznoodle  at  last.  Mark  his  agonised  ex- 
pression as  he  nears  the  fatal  spot !  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  enjoying 
himself  much. 

Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  run  he  has 
lost  his  hat,  and  has  apparently  left  his  head  inside  it.  One  stick 
only  remains  in  his  irresolute  hand,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair 
he  dashes  straight  at  the  bank.  It  is  all  over  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  Leigh  is  picking  up  the  fragments  of  Fitznoodle  and 
his  celebrated  'boggan  c  Sudden  Death,'  who  have  both  gone  over 
the  bank  and  are  now  lying  close  together  on  their  respective  backs 
in  the  soft  snow  ten  feet  below.  Unfortunate  Fitznoodle,  he  has 
never  in  his  life  negotiated  that  corner  successfully.  Miss  Flirt- 
ington  comes  next,  smiling  and  confident  with  a  coquettish  little 
cow-bell  jingling  on  her  cross-bar.  Poor  thing,  a  flutter  of  skirts 
and  a  foamy  sheet  of  up-thrown  snow  announces  the  destruction 
of  her  hopes.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  her  misery. 

Ill-natured  people  said  afterwards  that  she  did  it  on  purpose  ; 
but,  then,  really  one  can't  believe  what  some  people  say.  Certainly 
Master  Frank  deserted  his  post  of  observation  immediately  after 
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the  accident,  and  neither  he  nor  Miss  Flirtington  turned  up  at 
lunch  till  the  '  pankacques  a  la  Shrove  Tuesday '  were  very  nearly 
finished.  She  didn't  eat  much  even  then,  and  attributed  her 
want  of  appetite  to  her  fall  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately  for 
her,  Mrs.  McVinegar's  maid  saw  her  going  into  Semonlini's,  the 
confectioner's,  with  Leigh,  which  fact  that  astute  damsel  *  ex- 
panded '  with  all  the  facility  of  a  practised  reporter  into  half  a 
column  of  '  evening  special '  for  her  mistress's  ear,  in  which  the 
words  '  oysters  and  champagne  '  figured  in  the  boldest  type. 

Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  McV.  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
succeeded  in  disseminating  the  news  through  the  hotel  in  the 
fast  time,  even  for  her,  of  seven  minutes  and  a  half  by  the  hall 
clock. 

One  might  have  forgiven  Miss  Flirtington  for  her  artless  little 
plan,  but  she  really  ought  not  to  have  left  her  machine  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  after  her  restoration  to  terra  firma ;  it  was 
inexcusable  carelessness,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  for  when 
Sylvia  Type — most  indefatigable  of  photographeresses — was 
coming  down  the  run,  camera  and  all,  on  her  'boggan  she  collided 
with  Miss  F.'s  recreant  steed  just  round  a  corner,  and  bang  went 
camera,  lenses,  plates,  proofs,  and  a  week's  hard  work  at  one  fell 
swoop.  Such  unexpected  meetings,  though  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, are  always  to  be  deplored.  Sylvia,  however,  being  a  phleg- 
matic young  person,  as  all  who  deal  in  an  art  so  productive  of 
unpleasant  surprises  ought  to  be,  picked  herself  and  her  belong- 
ings up  as  best  she  could,  but  her  instantaneous  picture  of  Eattle 
and  Mrs.  Dashington  coming  down  together  in  a  most  picturesque 
attitude  has  been  lost  to  posterity;  the  plate  is  broken,  and  it  is 
incapable  of  reproduction.  Truly  a  pity :  it  would  have  given 
such  gratification  to  Mr.  Dashington  if  that  individual  should  ever 
take  it  into  his  jealous  head  to  visit  Schneedorf. 


CHAPTER   V. 

GOSSIP. 

To  spend  one's  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of 
the  ancient  Athenians.  If  so,  the  Miss  Hasties  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  decidedly 
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Greek  feeling,  though  I  regret  to  add  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
of  classic  light  which  illumines  the  otherwise  extremely  unclas- 
sical  atmosphere  of  their  existence.  They  have,  as  it  were,  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  but  where,  oh  where,  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Qua  human  beings  and  under  the  head  of  '  character  '  they  may  be 
classified  as  good-natured  to  every  one  except  one  another,  but 
their  good-nature  takes  the  unusual  form  of  dealing  wholesale  and 
retail  in  the  commodity  of  gossip,  which,  as  it  passes  through  their 
hands,  is  judiciously  flavoured  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  extra 
acid  for  the  unhappy  few  whom  they  call  their  friends.  To  take 
the  most  indulgent  view,  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  they  evidently 
regard  notoriety,  in  however  small  a  sphere,  as  essential  to  true 
happiness,  they  merely  forward  that  happiness  by  the  steady 
circulation  of  exaggerated  rumour. 

Their  verdicts  in  character  cases  are  produced,  as  in  a  recent 
cause  ctlebre,  more  by  an  appeal  to  emotion  than  by  a  logical 
exposition  of  fact.  Their  inner  consciousness  alternately  usurps 
the  role  of  Crown  Prosecutor  and  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  it 
is  the  preponderance  of  dramatic  power  in  one  or  other  of  these 
capacities  which  invariably  determines  the  issue. 

Be  wise,  therefore,  all  ye  who  read  ;  stray  not  from  the  stern 
macadam  of  conventionality  to  the  fair  Bohemian  fields.  If  you 
do  but  bend,  in  all  innocence,  to  the  perfume  of  a  single  violet, 
the  voice  of  ill-fame,  under  the  Miss  Hasties'  direction,  will  pro- 
claim you  to  have  plucked  whole  handfuls  of '  roses  and  raptures  ' 
more  luxuriant  than  ever  flowered  in  the  singing  of  Dolores'  lover. 
The  Miss  Hasties  are  the  very  incarnation  of  gossip.  In  their 
other  mutual  concerns  there  is  generally  a  smouldering  fire  of 
internecine  strife,  but  when  once  the  trumpet  has  sounded  the 
charge,  unlike  the  party-man  who  is  ready  to  secede  from  his 
chief  on  a  side  issue  at  a  critical  occasion — and  count  it  honour- 
able too — they  sink  all  private  dignities,  mass  their  forces,  and 
advance  in  good  order  on  the  foe. 

There  are  only  two  manoeuvres  which  have  any  chance  of 
success  against  them :  one  is  a  crushing  counter- volley  poured 
in  before  they  have  brought  their  guns  to  bear,  and  the  other  is 
a  rapid  retreat. 

They  must  be  heartbroken  when  the  season  breaks  up. 
Gossip  and  scandal  are  their  meat  and  drink,  and,  like  Homer's 
swine,  which  do  always  batten  on  acorns  and  mast  and  cornels, 
they  devour  it  for  their  daily  bread.  When  such  standing  dishes 
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as  Mrs.  Dashington,  Miss  Linton,  and  Mr.  Eat  tie,  and  a  few  others 
are  removed,  they  will  expire  of  moral  starvation. 

For  a  pleasing  contrast  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  Sylvia 
Type.  She  hates  scandal,  and  takes  a  different  way  of  showing 
her  good-nature.  She  is  always  busy,  and  as  soon  as  her  fingers 
are  clean  from  her  photographic  messes,  they  are  greasy  with 
beef-tea  for  that  poor  chap  Krankstein,  who  does  not  seem  some- 
how to  get  as  much  out  of  life  as  most  people,  and  is  extremely 
grateful  for  kindness  in  consequence.  From  a  priori  considera- 
tions, I  should  say  that  the  Miss  Hasties,  with  the  ingenuity  of 
their  order,  have  already  detected  an  interested  motive.  They 
are  incapable  of  imagining  such  a  lusus  naturce  as  a  kind  action 
which  is  not  the  child  of  self-interest,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for 
their  anthropomorphic  disposition  to  interpret  Sylvia  Type  in  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  themselves,  they  have  already  fathered 
it  on  husband-hunting,  the  most  potent  mainspring,  according 
to  their  limited  ideas,  of  all  female  action. 

Mrs.  Me  Vinegar  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  respect 
than  for  the  Miss  Hasties. 

Though  she  gathers  her  skirts  about  her,  when  she  passes  a 
fellow-creature  in  the  corridor,  with  the  air  of  a  visitor  in  a  small- 
pox hospital,  one  feels  that  her  age  gives  her  the  privilege  of 
doing  so  if  she  likes.  A  spiteful  old  woman  and  an  ill-tempered 
old  man  are  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  They  are,  unfor- 
tunately, so  frequently  spiteful  and  ill-tempered  that  they  seem 
to  have  a  right  to  be  so  by  prescriptive  use  from  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  and  in  fact 
their  appearance  in  any  other  character  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
a  jarring  anomaly. 

Mrs.  Me  Vinegar  contrives  to  impart  a  pungency  to  her  made 
dishes  which  renders  them  actually  appetising.  If  Frank  Leigh 
had  heard  her  remarks  on  him  when  she  had  seen  him  coming 
out  of  Semonlini's  with  Mrs.  D.  last  Saturday,  it  would  have  been 
as  wholesome  as  the  walk  to  Veltliner  which  Dr.  Schwarz  had 
prescribed  for  that  morning,  and  which  for  obvious  reasons  he  did 
not  take. 

With  the  Miss  Hasties,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  otherwise. 
In  their  own  estimation,  at  any  rate,  they  are  still  juvenile,  and 
juvenile  cynicism  is  an  abomination,  saith  the  philosopher. 

But,  after  all,  as '  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,'  so  the  Miss  Hasties 
et  hoc  genus  omne  are  only  fulfilling  their  appointed  destiny. 
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*  The  May-fly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  speared  by 
the  shrike,'  and  Mrs.  D.'s  and  many  another's  good  name  is  rent 
and  mangled  and  cast  aside  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
do  so.  And  whatever  is  is  WORST. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THEIR   AMATEUR   THEATRICALS. 

THE  passion  for  treading  the  boards  which  has  invaded  the  upper 
classes  is  a  thing  not  to  be  understanded  of  the  common  people. 

The  fact  certainly  remains,  though  it  does  not  in  any  way 
become  elucidated,  when  one  draws  on  experience  for  an  illustra- 
tion. For  instance,  what  pleasure  could  it  have  given  to  Charlie 
Heavystone,  who  is  a  thorough  good  fellow,  to  display  to  his 
friends  such  a  specimen  of  stuttering  incompetence  as  he  did  in 
*  Sweethearts  '  the  other  evening  with  Miss  Gusher? 

Besides  being  unable  to  pronounce  three  consecutive  words  of 
his  part  without  the  prompter's  audible  assistance,  he  contrived 
to  induct  himself  into  about  the  most  silly  expression  which  the 
human  visage  is  capable  of  wearing,  and,  to  judge  by  the  colour 
of  his  face,  he  must  have  known  he  was  making  an  ass  of  himself. 

Then,  again,  look  at  Mr.  Pegger,  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  essayed  a  big  part  for  the  benefit  of  a 
local  hospital  last  week.  People  will  tell  you  that  he  enjoyed 
acting,  but  nothing  less  than  an  affidavit  will  make  a  rational 
being  believe  what  is  against  all  evidence  of  the  senses.  He  went 
through  it  with  a  dull  mechanical  expression,  such  as  you  may 
see  any  day  in  the  oakum-picking  room  of  the  Kensington  casual 
ward ;  and  as  for  the  effect  on  the  audience,  Frank  Leigh  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  giving  a  louis  to  the  charity  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  stop  away  in  future.  Occasionally,  I  notice, 
the  actors  appear  to  derive  gratification  from  the  performance  as 
distinct  from  the  audience ;  but,  as  a  rule,  one  implies  the  other, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  frequency  of  rehearsal,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  leading  lady,  benefits  indirectly  the  audience  also. 

If  endless  rehearsing  both  on  and  off  the  stage  be  any  guarantee 
of  ultimate  success,  Miss  Linton  and  Sampson  in  '  Youthful  Fancies ' 
ought  to  have  given  the  most  polished  performance  of  the  season. 
She  certainly  looked  a  charming  Delilah  on  the  eventful  night, 
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and  did  the  ingenuous  maiden  with  a  fidelity  which  one  could 
have  hardly  supposed  possible.  I  rather  think  the  giant  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  I  am  told  that  she  has  cut  his  hair 
already — at  any  rate  a  nice  crisp  lock  of  it  for  herself — in  token 
of  his  submission. 

The  piece  went  off  capitally,  in  spite  of  a  slight  hitch  on  the 
part  of  the  curtain,  which,  with  the  perverse  malignity  of  all 
amateur  curtains,  declined  to  come  down  at  all  upon  the  final 
tableau  in  which  everybody  is  in  everybody  else's  arms.  The 
theory  of  Mrs.  McVinegar,  who  is  really  a  woman  of  marvellous 
suggestive  power,  is  that  Miss  Linton  must  have  given  the  scene- 
shifter  a  surreptitious  franc  to  prolong  her  embrace  with  the  willing 
lover,  and  Leigh  heard  the  same  theory  distinctly  supported  at 
Miss  Hastie's  tea-fight  on  the  following  day. 

Leigh  himself  was  not  much  of  a  hand  at  theatricals ;  he 
shone  to  better  advantage  in  a  comic  song,  and  was  not  bad  at 
Christy  Minstrels.  It  was  a  good  deal  through  his  instrumentality 
that  some  of  the  ladies  consented  to  black  their  faces  and  figure 
in  the  nigger  entertainment  which  wound  up  the  season.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  they  looked  '  bonny,'  though  there  were 
not  wanting  critics  who  muttered  something  about  hussies  who 
were  as  black  as  they  were  painted. 

The  dear  old  lady  who  did  all  the  musical  work  in  connection 
with  it  was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  black  her  face.  She, 
poor  thing,  was  laid  up  with  rheumatics  towards  the  end,  and,  like 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  was  obliged  to  hold  a  levee  from  her  bed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  few  practices. 

However,  thanks  to  her  exertions,  the  performance  went  down 
better  than  any  theatricals,  and  even  Mrs.  McVinegar  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  her  will,  to  own  that  she  had  been  amused. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RING   THE   CURTAIN   DOWN. 

BUT  the  Christy  Minstrels  were  the  final  flicker  of  the  dying 
season. 

*  All  things  have  rest  and  ripen  towards  the  grave,'  and  among 
those  that  die  fastest  are  the  halcyon  days  of  dolce  far  niente. 
With  April  comes  the  inevitable  ave  atque  vale.  Insensibly  the 
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snow  begins  to  melt  away,  and  with  it  all  our  friends,  and  at  last- 
ourselves  melt  too.  The  scaffolding  of  sunshine  is  torn  down, 
leaving  the  strengthened  building  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
Well,  well,  eating  the  lotus  day  by  day  can  do  no  more  good. 
Down  with  the  golden  bars  of  ease,  and  hey  for  the  hard  bright 
atmosphere  of  work  and  life.  Already  old  Sir  Archie  Bagwig  has 
gone  off  to  see  that  the  wind  is  not  tempered  too  much  to  his 
colonial  shorn  lambs.  Eenewed  in  health  and  spirits,  he'll  be 
hanging  Kafirs  by  the  score  with  all  his  usual  gusto  by  the  end 
of  May. 

Mrs.  Me  Vinegar  has  packed  her  <  little  box,'  which  is  of  the 
dimensions  of  an  average  sarcophagus,  and  now  steps  out  of  these 
pages  as  gracefully  as  her  heaviest  travelling  boots  and  gaiters 
will  permit  her  to  do. 

Mrs.  Dashington  has  had  her  last  tete-a-tete  on  the  balcony  ; 
Miss  Flirtington  has  had  her  last  waltz  with  her  most  recent 
captive,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  leave-taking  pervades  the 
hotel. 

Master  Frank  is  decidedly  in  the  blues.  Eeflection  and 
reminiscences  come  surging  up  of  his  past  happiness  all  buried 
now  by  a  great  tidal  wave  of  time.  But  under  the  pure  blue  sky 
and  beneath  the  stately  Alps  fair  friendships  have  been  formed 
that  shall  ride  out  all  the  hurricanes  of  life.  <  Eheu,  fugaces,'  he 
quoted  gently  to  himself,  being  addicted,  as  some  one  says  of  Gibbon, 
to  veiling  his  ideas  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language  ;  still, 
as  he  passes  out  of  sight  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence,  he  calls  to 
the  friends  who  will  follow  soon,  not  '  Good-bye,'  but  only  <  Auf 
Wiedersehen .' 
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Now  that  the  Spanish  convention,  after  so  many  postponements 
and  disappointments,  has  become  law,  and  that  the  wines  from  the 
Jerez  district  are  likely  to  be  more  known  in  this  country,  a  short 
account  of  the  growth  and  preparation  of  sherry  from  the  time 
the  grapes  are  gathered  to  the  wine  being  placed  in  our  host's 
cellar,  nay  (for  the  butler  is  so  important  a  factor  that  he  cannot 
be  put  out  of  consideration),  until  it  is  actually  put  before  us  on 
the  table,  may  have  some  interest. 

Although  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  new- treaty  will  so 
popularise  '  sherris-sack  '  as  to  make  every  Englishman  repeat  the 
words  of  Falstaff, '  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  prin- 
ciple I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack,'  yet,  we  believe  that,  when  the  public 
become  familiar  with  the  natural  wines  of  Jerez,  it  will  lead  to  a 
much  larger  consumption  of  the  white  wines  of  the  Peninsula. 

When  sherry  was  first  introduced  into  these  islands  is  not 
known  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  in  1419,  one  William  Harrold  was 
placed  in  the  pillory  6  for  counterfeiting  and  vending  olde  feble 
Spanyshe  wine,  for  good  true  Eomeney.'  How  ancient  the  vine- 
yards of  Jerez  are  is  lost  in  extreme  antiquity,  though  in  the 
'  Diary  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Jusuf,'  when  he  besieged 
the  town  of  Jerez  in  the  reign  of  Sancho  the  Brave  (1288),  we 
read  that  on  May  30  Jusuf  removed  his  encampment  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  '  between  the  vineyards  and  the  gardens.'  The 
modern  history  of  sherry  may  be  said  to  be  shrouded  in  as 
great  mystery,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
probably  of  no  article  in  daily  use,  and  certainly  of  no  wine,  is 
there  such  ignorance,  and,  worse  than  that,  absolute  false  appre- 
hension of  facts,  shown  as  of  sherry. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  wine  merchant 
himself,  as  a  rule  (at  any  rate  until  quite  lately),  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  subject,  and  would  put  a  sample  of  brown  sherry 
before  you,  and  tell  you  with  the  utmost  confidence  it  was  natural 
wine.  Therefore,  if  such  ignorance  existed  amongst  those  who 
should  understand  the  matter,  is  it  surprising  that  the  consumer 
should  have  little  or  no  true  idea  of  the  subject  ?  This  ignorance 
of  the  trade  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact  that  the 
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wine  trade  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  <  refuge  for  the  destitute.' 
Any  man  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  other  walks  of  life  was 
advised  to  take  up  with  wine,  or  any  retired  officer  whose  qua- 
lification for  consumption  of  wine  was  undeniable  was  advised, 
on  this  score,  though  ostensibly  on  account  of  being  a  good  judge — 
a  reputation  easily  gained — to  supplement  his  income  by  boring 
Presidents  of  Mess  committees,  Club  committees,  and  his  other 
friends  for  orders. 

By  way  of  preface  we  may  mention  that  the  new  treaty  admits 
sherries  and  other  Spanish  wines  of  greater  strength  at  the  lower 
duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon.  Previously  all  wines  up  to  26 
degrees  of  proof  spirit  were  admitted  at  one  shilling  per  imperial 
gallon  duty,  and  above  that  strength  and  up  to  42  degrees  the 
duty  was  two  and  sixpence  per  gallon.  The  new  tariff  allows 
wines  up  to  30  degrees  to  be  admitted  at  the  lower  duty,  a  con- 
cession of  four  degrees  of  strength,  which  will  be  of  great  value  so 
far  as  Spanish  wines  are  concerned. 

And  now,  as  to  the  district  in  which  sherry  is  grown.  Let  us 
take  a  map  of  the  South  of  Spain  and  look  at  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  which  will  be  seen  Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria 
(Port  St.  Mary's);  somewhat  farther  to  the  north-east,  on  the  river 
Guadalete,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera ;  and  on  the  north-west,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gruadalquivir  (the  river  on  which  Seville  lies),  San 
Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Koughly  speaking,  the  sherry  district  proper 
may  be  taken  to  lie  in  the  triangle  which  is  formed  between  these 
three  towns. 

The  vintage  commences  about  the  first  week  in  September, 
when  the  grapes  are  picked  and  trodden  out.  After  all  the  juice 
which  can  be  procured  has  been  expressed  it  is  run  off  into  butts, 
which  are  then  placed  in  the  bodega,  and  the  mosto  (must)  is  left 
to  ferment. 

The  bodega  is  a  species  of  wine-barn  in  which  all  sherry  is 
stored  from  the  period  of  fermentation  to  the  time  of  its  shipment. 
Each  merchant  has  his  bodega.  It  is  generally  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  in  which  there  is  a  large  door  with  a  wicket,  which,  being 
opened  in  response  to  our  ringing,  we  enter  a  large  courtyard ;  we 
see  a  walk,  stone-paved,  with  orange-trees  on  either  side,  leading 
to  the  well  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  shaded  by  some 
large  trees  and  with  a  few  shrubs  surrounding  it.  The  wall  built 
round  the  well  is  some  three  to  four  feet  high  with  a  bar  of  iron 
arched  over  the  centre,  to  which  the  primitive  draw-rope  and 
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bucket  are  attached.  A  similar  path  leads  to  the  counting-house, 
and  abutting  on  the  yard  is  the  bodega  proper,  being  a  large  high 
barn,  entered  by  very  large  and  high  double  doors. 

When  we  enter  through  the  wicket  we  hear  the  busy  sound 
of  the  toneleros  (coopers),  and  in  one  corner  see  the  important 
operation  of  cask  making  and  mending  going  on.  The  importance 
of  the  quality  of  the  wood  for  the  casks  being  of  the  best  may  be 
appreciated  when  we  state  that  possibly  a  faulty  stave  may  taint  a 
whole  butt  of  wine,  worth  100£.  or  more.  To  season  new  casks  the 
mosto  is  placed  in  them  for  fermentation,  and  thus  any  taint  from 
the  new  wood  is  given  off  in  the  gases  generated.  The  mosto 
is  stored  in  separate  partidos  (lots),  each  being  kept  distinct 
during  fermentation  and  until  the  spring,  when  it  is  racked  from 
the  lees  ;  it  then  emerges  from  its  babyhood  and  enters  the  period 
of  its  adolescence  as  wine. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  its  growth  the  most  extraordinary 
changes  occur  in  the  development  of  the  wines,  although,  so  far 
as  can  be  observed,  precisely  similar  and  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  Some  develop  afino,  that  is,  a  very  delicate,  pale 
character,  some  15  per  cent,  of  which  again  develops  into  the  much- 
coveted  amontillado  ;  others  turn  to  basto,  that  is,  a  rough,  coarse, 
inferior  quality ;  others  again  develop  into  oloroso,  a  full,  stout 
character,  deeper  in  colour.  The  reason  for  these  great  differences 
is  not  known,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  of  the  wine  being  stored  over  instead  of  under 
ground,  as  of  course  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  bodegas 
must  be  very  great,  and  the  temperature  of  each  cask  is  affected 
by  its  position,  whether  high  or  low,  exposed  to  draughts,  &c.  The 
temperature  in  the  bodegas  mounts  often  to  85  or  90  degrees,  or 
even  higher;  whereas,  if  the  cellars  were  underground,  an  equable 
temperature  of  about  64  degrees  could  be  maintained ;  thus  one 
cannot  doubt  but  that  subterranean  storehouses  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  the  more  even  growth  of  the  wine. 

In  addition  to  the  soleras  of  the  characters  named,  which  may 
be  roughly  classed  as  finos,  amontillados,  olorosos,  and  bastos, 
there  are  two  others  used  in  the  bodega  for  blending.  Vino  dulce 
(sweet  wine)  is  of  a  sweet,  luscious  flavour,  oily  and  somewhat 
glutinous  in  consistence,  its  use  in  blending  being  to  give  a 
sweet  flavour  to  the  sherry.  This  wine  is  made  from  the  sweeter 
kinds  of  grapes  which,  when  picked,  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
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some  time,  till  they  become  almost  raisins,  when  they  are  pressed 
and  the  juice  fermented  as  for  other  wines. 

Vino  de  color  (colour  wine)  is  deep  brown,  somewhat  the  tint 
of  burnt  brown  sugar.  It  is  used  to  deepen  the  colour  of  sherry ; 
the  darker  the  wine  required  the  more  of  this  is  used.  It  is  made 
by  simmering  the  unfermented  mosto  to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk, 
and  then  being  mixed  with  other  wines  in  certain  quantities. 
When  very  old  this  wine  is  of  great  value. 

Aguardiente  (spirit)  is  distilled  from  wine,  and  is  necessarily 
used  when  vino  dulce  or  vino  de  color  is  added,  to  prevent  the 
extra  saccharine  matter  contained  in  them  from  fermenting. 

We  now  enter  the  bodega,  and  see  rows  and  rows  of  butts  piled 
up  one  above  the  other,  a  broad  passage  being  left  between  the 
rows.  In  these  casks  are  stored  the  soleras,  the  name  of  each 
solera  with  the  number  of  casks  contained  in  it  being  marked 
in  chalk  or  white  paint  on  every  cask  with  an  arrow  pointing  the 
direction  in  which  the  numbers  run.  The  solera  (foundation)  is  a 
wine  of  a  given  character,  kept  separately,  and  as  it  is  used,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  younger  wine  is  thrown  on  to  it,  which,  if 
properly  selected,  takes  the  character  of  the  original  bulk ;  thus  a 
solera  may  be  kept  the  same,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  for  any 
number  of  years.  Therefore,  if  you  have  to  draw  off,  say,  five  butts 
from  a  solera  of  100  butts,  you  would  take  the  quantity  in  equal 
proportions  from  the  whole  solera,  the  wine  in  each  cask  thus 
always  standing  at  the  same  level.  The  rearing  of  the  soleras  is  one 
of  the  most  important  processes  in  the  preparation  of  sherry.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude  and  care  both  of  the  merchant 
and  his  capitaz  (headman  of  the  cellar),  who  go  round  frequently 
tasting  the  different  butts  of  the  soleras  to  see  that  they  are  keep- 
ing or  acquiring  the  necessary  characters,  and,  if  anything  be 
wanting,  a  little  of  this  or  that  wine  is  added  to  give  the  quality 
desired. 

We  may  here  mention  the  way  in  which  the  wine  is  dipped 
out  of  the  cask  and  poured  into  the  glass  for  tasting,  for  to 
the  stranger  it  appears  a  wondrous  process.  A  silver  tube,  some 
six  inches  long,  and  fastened  lengthways  to  the  end  of  a  long 
piece  of  whalebone,  having  a  cross-handle  at  the  other  end  called 
a  venencia,  is  passed  through  the  bunghole  of  the  cask  to  be 
tasted  and  dipped  down  and  filled  with  the  wine,  when  it  is  drawn 
out  and  grasped  in  the  right  hand  by  the  cross-handle  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  cup,  the  glass  being  held  in  the  left  hand  and 
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the  wine  poured  into  the  tasting-glass  in  a  long,  continuous  stream 
(the  cup  and  the  glass  being  perhaps  a  yard  or  more  apart),  without 
a  single  drop  being  spilt.  This  feat  requires  much  practice  and 
skill  for  its  accomplishment,  and  if  attempted  by  a  novice  he  prob- 
ably succeeds  in  pouring  far  more  over  himself  or  his  neighbour 
than  into  the  glass. 

As  regards  the  important  process  of  preparation  for  shipment, 
about  which  so  many  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  have 
occurred,  it  is  true  that  all  sherry  exported  from  Spain  (with 
certain  exceptions,  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  consists  of 
wines  of  different  qualities  and  years  blended  together,  so  that 
uniform  quality  and  character  may  be  assured ;  from  the  fact  of 
this  blending  being  necessary  to  meet  the  foreign  taste,  it  is 
often,  through  ignorance,  called  a  doctored  wine,  &c.,  whereas  it 
will  be  shown  that  such  blending  is  only  that  of  the  produce  of 
the  grape  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wines  from  other  countries 
undergo  mixing  and  blending  to  quite  as  great  an  extent. 

We  will  now  suppose  it  is  desired  to  ship  a  certain  quality 
and  mark  of  wine.  It  may  be  that  the  mark  is  the  same  as  that 
the  house  has  before  shipped,  in  which  case  the  operation  is  com- 
paratively easy  of  execution,  for  in  every  bodega  of  a  shipping-house 
a  blend-book  is  kept  showing  in  detail  the  combination  of  each  cask 
of  wine  which  has  left  the  bodega,  and  how  much  of  each  solera  has 
been  used  in  its  preparation.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  wine 
to  be  shipped  is  that  of  another  house,  in  which  case  the  operation 
is  a  far  more  difficult  one ;  for  then  there  is  only  the  nose,  the 
palate,  and  the  eye  to  decide  as  to  quality,  character,  and  colour, 
the  blending  depending  on  the  right  appreciation  of  a  sample,  and 
that  very  often  but  a  small  one,  sent  out  to  be  matched  by  the 
firm  desiring  the  wine.  We  will  now  consider  the  modus  operandi. 
Supposing  the  sample  to  be  that  shipped  by  the  house  having  the 
order  for  a  further  shipment,  the  blend-book  is  first  referred  to, 
the  constitution  of  the  previous  shipment  of  the  mark  noted, 
and  the  number  of  the  reserve  sample  taken,  which  is  sent 
for  and  opened,  as  a  sample  of  each  wine  is  always  kept  in 
reserve  for  future  reference.  The  blend-glass  is  then  produced  ; 
it  is  a  tube  of  glass  with  forty  parts  marked  upon  it  representing 
the  number  of  jarras  (jars)  contained  in  a  butt  of  sherry  for 
shipment.  The  capitaz  is  sent  to  fill  up  the  blend-glass  with 
the  different  proportions  of  the  several  soleras  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  to  constitute  a  good  '  match.'  The  glass  is  brought 
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back,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  shaken  together,  tasted;  if 
right,  it  is  usually  put  aside  to  be  tasted  again  and  again 
at  greater  leisure,  when,  if  still  found  correct,  the  particulars 
showing  the  quantities  and  marks  of  each  solera  to  be  used  are 
entered  in  the  blend-book,  which  is  then  handed  to  the  capitaz 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  wine  for  shipment.  If  any- 
thing is  not  quite  what  is  required,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
of  certain  of  the  soleras  is  substituted  till  the  match  is  considered 
satisfactory. 

The  capitaz,  having  received  the  particulars  of  the  blend  to 
be  made  up,  has  the  number  of  casks  required  brought  into  the 
bodega,  and  the  operation  of  '  filling  in  '  commences.  The  given 
quantity  from  each  solera  is  drawn  off  and  poured  into  the  several 
casks.  But  if,  say,  40  jarras  of  a  certain  solera  be  required,  and 
such  solera  consists  of,  say,  20  butts,  2  jarras  only  would  be  drawn 
off  from  each  of  the  20  butts,  thus  keeping  the  different  casks  of 
the  solera  always  in  the  same  condition.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
proportion  used  the  following  examples  of  blends  are  given  :  — 

ORDINARY  PALE  SHERRY. 

Pale  soleras  ......        .20  jarras 

Fino  soleras  .....        ,:  '     .         16       „ 

Vino  dulce  .......  3       ,, 

Aguardiente  ......        .          1  jarra 

40    jarras 
ORDINARY  GOLDEN  SHERRY. 

Pale  soleras       .......  22    jarras 

Oloroso  soleras  .....         .         .  8£      „ 

Vino  de  color     .......          2       „ 

Vino  dulce         .......          6       „ 

Aguardiente      .......  1£   jarra 


40      jarras 
ORDINARY  BROWN  SHERRY. 

Pale  soleras        .......  23  jarras 

Oloroso  soleras  .......  4     „ 

Vino  de  color     .......  5     „ 

Vino  dulce         .......  6     „ 

Aguardiente       .......  2     „ 

40    „ 

The  blend  having  been  completed,  it  is  fined  first  with  white 
of  eggs  and  then  with  earth  (the  same  as  our  fuller's  earth),  which 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Lebrija.  It  is  then  stirred  with  a  palo 
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(stick),  a  long  piece  of  iron  with  a  loop  for  the  hand  at  one  end 
and  a  brush  at  the  other,  the  latter  being  inserted  through  the 
bunghole  and  the  liquid  thoroughly  ( roused '  or  stirred. 

When  quite  bright  and  clear  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  casks, 
branded  on  the  heads  with  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  the  mark 
denoting  its  quality  is  then  cut  at  the  bunghole.  These  are 
placed  on  bullock  carts  and  conveyed  to  the  lighters,  which  place 
them  on  board  the  vessels  for  England  or  elsewhere. 

The  account  here  given  of  blending  refers  to  sherry  as  usually 
drunk  in  England,  pale,  golden,  and  brown ;  but  all  wines  are  not 
so  manipulated,  for  although  the  quantity  of  natural  wine  used  in 
England  is  not  yet  large,  still  it  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  ; 
but  the  rate  of  duty  hitherto  has  been  the  stumbling-block  to 
this  trade.  This  obstacle  is  now,  however,  removed  by  the  new 
treaty. 

Of  natural  wines,  manzanilla  is  the  one  best  known,  though 
people  in  England  are  better  acquainted  with  the  name  than 
with  the  wine  itself,  as  a  very  great  deal  of  sherry  sold  under 
this  appellation  is  merely  an  ordinary  pale  wine.  Manzanilla  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  before 
mentioned,  and  is  of  a  pale '  straw  colour  and  entirely  free  from 
any  taste  of  sweet,  being  shipped  without  admixture  of  sweet 
wine  or  aguardiente,  and  probably,  when  pure,  is  for  gouty  sub- 
jects the  safest  and  best  of  all  wines.  But  let  the  gouty  subject 
be  sure  that  he  is  getting  the  natural  manzanilla  before  trying 
the  experiment  of  drinking  it,  for  otherwise  manzanilla  may  be 
wrongly  held  answerable  for  many  a.  twinge  that  should  not  be 
laid  at  its  door.  If  the  slightest  taste  of  sweet  be  detected,  be 
sure  it  is  not  what  is  required.  Also  there  is  a  certain  bitter 
flavour  like  that  of  camomile  which  is  never  absent  from  the 
veritable  manzanilla ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtless  from  this  flavour  it 
derives  its  name,  which  is  the  Spanish  for  (  camomile.'  There  are 
some  finos  also,  which  may  now  anc[  then  be  met  with  in  this 
country  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  are  Jerez  or  Port  St. 
Mary's  wines,  and  lack  the  bitter  taste  alluded  to. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  certain  other  natural  wines 
shipped  from  Cadiz  Bay  but  not  grown  in  the  Jerez  district,  wines 
such  as  Montilla,  grown  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  Seville 
and  Moguer  wines,  grown  in  the  districts  bearing  their  respective 
names. 

There  are  certain  popular  errors  against  which  it  may  be  well 
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to  warn  the  public,  now  that  the  lighter  wines  of  Spain  are  likely 
to  become  more  known  among  us.  One  error  often  met  with  is 
the  idea  that  wine  should  be  '  free  from  acid,'  and  if  it  show  acid 
on  the  test-paper  it  is  therefore  unwholesome. 

Now,  Dr.  Dobell  ('  On  Diet  and  Eegimen  in  Sickness  and 
Health ')  says:  '  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  although  a  fluid 
may  contain  much  acid,  and  therefore  be  unfit  for  some  stomachs,  it 
will  not  generate  acid  if  it  is  free  from  saccharine  matter,  whereas 
a  fluid  containing  saccharine  matter  will  generate  acid,  although 
it  may  not  contain  any.'     Mr.  Griffin  ('  The  Chemical  Testing  of 
Wines  and  Spirits')  says :  'If  new  wines  were  fermented  to  ma- 
turity their  alcohol  and,  no  doubt,  their  acid  also  would  increase 
as  their  sugar  diminished ;  for  acetic  acid  is  invariably  produced 
during  the  fermentation  of  sugar  into  alcohol.     Wines  that  are 
weak  in  acid  are  either  poor  altogether,  or  they  are  rich  in  alcohol, 
in  sugar,  or  in  some  flavouring  matter,  which  compensates  for  that 
agreeable  sharpness  which  is  given  to  wine  by  a  due  proportion 
of  acid.'     Again,  Dr.  Druitt  ('  Keport  on  Cheap  Wines  ')  says :  '  In 
good  wine  the  acidity  is  due  to  tartaric,  malic,  and  volatile  acids, 
each   wholesome  per  se.     If  too   acid  the  fault  may   be   excess 
simpliciter,  or  more  probably  defect  of  body,  which  should  veil 
the  acid.     The  only  test  of  quantity  of  acid  is  the  chemical  one ; 
and  this  shows  that  very  first-class  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
contain  most  acid  ....  quantity  of  acid  is  no  test  of  quality  of 
wine.     Nay,  the   tartaric  and  other  organic  acids  may  actually 
themselves  decompose,  and  spoiled  wine  be  less  acid  than   the 
same  wine  sound.' 

Another  error  is  the  assumption  that  a  sherry  must  be  bright 
and  clear  to  the  eye  to  be  good,  whereas  with  natural  sherry 
the  very  lack  of  these  qualities  is  often  a  proof  of  purity  and 
freedom  from  admixture.  For  at  every  period  of  the  flowering  of 
the  grape  and  about  vintage  time  a  peculiar  phenomenon  occurs 
to  the  best  of  those  wines  which  have  turned  outfino  and  are  free 
from  added  spirit.  At  such  periods  they  throw  up  to  the  surface 
a  whitish  film  or  flor  (flower),  which  again  after  a  time  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  sediment,  the  wine  again  becoming  bright  and  clear. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  now  that  Englishmen  are  likely  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  natural  wines  of  Spain,  they  will 
be  able  to  break  themselves  from  this  prejudice,  for,  if  not,  these 
natural  growths  will  require  heavy  and  repeated  finings,  which 
cause  great  loss  in  delicacy  and  flavour. 
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The  Jerezano  is  content  to  drink  his  wines  without  fining, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  eye  can  only  be  pleased  at  the  expense 
of  the  palate.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that 
the  blended  sherries,  such  as  we  see  in  England,  are  unknown 
on  the  table  of  the  Spaniard  ;  the  only  sherry  used  by  him  being 
the  natural  unblended  wines. 

These  remarks  as  to  the  brightness  and  clearness  of  sherry  do 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  old  bottled  wines  of  the  ordinary  English 
type,  for  these  should  be  most  carefully  decanted,  although  it 
seems  generally  thought  that  care  in  decanting  is  only  necessary 
with  port  and  claret,  and  with  sherry  it  may  *  be  well  shaken  before 
taken ; '  on  the  contrary,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
respect,  as  an  old  bottled  sherry  is  completely  ruined  if  the  sedi- 
ment be  not  retained  in  the  bottle.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  with  old  bottled  sherries  there  always  is  a  deposit,  how- 
ever carefully  the  operation  of  bottling  be  performed. 

In  this  article  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
the  wines  of  the  Jerez  district,  which  will  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  the  new  treaty*;  there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  but  that  an 
immense  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  production  and  export  to 
England  of  red  and  other  wines  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  will  in  time  become  known  and  popular  here. 

In  the  compass  of  an  article  such  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
go  into  the  chemical  and  other  details  of  the  constitution  and 
preparation  of  sherry ;  but  it  is  hoped  enough  will  be  here  found 
to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  subject 
as  will  enable  our  readers  to  use  a  fair  discrimination  in  judging 
the  merits  of  the  several  new  wines  which  are  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  market  by  the  operation  of  the  new  Spanish 
treaty. 
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FROM  CORINTH   TO    THE  PARTHENON. 

ONE  lands  at  Corinth  much  as  one  lands  at  Oban  or  Yarmouth 
after  a  brief  steam  trip.  The  packet  anchors  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shaky  wooden  piles  which  support  the  humble  pier  of 
this  once-proud  city.  And  no  sooner  is  the  anchor  down  than  a 
troop  of  noisy  Greeks  deputed  by  the  inns  of  Athens,  sixty  miles 
away,  come  alongside  in  broad-bottomed  boats  daintily  spread  with 
enticing  bits  of  Turkey  carpet,  and  in  broken  English  plead  and 
gesticulate  on  behalf  of  their  respective  establishments. 

'  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  sir  ?  Fine  hotel,  where  all  fine  gentlemen 
go.  Four  English  signores  there  at  the  moment.  Best  hotel  in 
Athens ! ' 

'  Hotel  des  fitrangers,  monsieur  ?  Every  one  go  Hotel  des 
Etrangers  ;  it  so  cheap  and  clean — warranted  not  a  flea  ;  close  to 
Acropolis  and  palace.  Best  view  in  Athens  !  Such  good  to  eat, 
too!' 

<  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ? ' 

The  last  of  these  hotels  is  represented  by  an  individual  of 
superb  carriage.  He  does  not  demean  himself  by  acting  as  a 
mere  tout.  With  one  hand  he  extends  the  official  card  of  his 
hotel,  and  the  other  hand  he  stretches  before  him  palm  outwards, 
as  a  bland,  indefinite  sort  of  greeting.  The  Hotel  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  is  as  superb  as  its  representative  :  it  needs  no  advocate. 

Having  secured  their  victims,  these  gentry  seize  them,  baggage 
and  all,  stow  them  in  their  different  boats,  and  row  them  ashore 
very  deliberately.  Nor  will  they  give  them  the  necessary  freedom 
for  a  stroll  through  the  streets  of  Corinth  until  they  have  set  the 
baggage  in  a  place  from  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  abstracted 
by  one  of  the  other  hotel  delegates,  procured  their  tickets  for  the 
ensuing  railway  journey  to  Athens,  and  telegraphed,  in  their  pre- 
sence, to  the  home  hotel  that  so  many  gentlemen  of  such  and 
such  nationality  are  to  be  met  that  evening  and  driven  straightway 
to  the  hotel  they  have  promised  to  patronise.  He  is  a  bold  fly 
that  will  change  his  mind  and  try  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  the 
web  woven  round  him  by  one  of  these  industrious  spiders  of 
modern  Greece. 

With  all  due  regard  for  its  ancient  history  and  fame,  one  must 
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confess  that  modern  Corinth  is  a  dreary  hole ;  as  a  city,  that  is. 
Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  wooden  sheds ;  its  streets  and 
highways  are  of  fatiguing  sand.  Of  late,  moreover,  a  spirit  of 
improvement  has  brooded  over  the  place :  avenues,  squares,  and 
boulevards  are  to  be  discovered.  Young  trees  are  set  in  rows  along 
the  footpaths.  Houses  of  brick,  stone,  and  plaster,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  upper  balconies  and  gay  green  jalousies,  have 
recently  been  built,  and  are  being  built.  So  that  a  traveller, 
ignorant  of  geography  and  history,  acquainted  with  the  young 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  our  colonies,  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  Corinth,  would  infallibly  suppose  that  he  was  in  one  of  those 
hamlets  of  the  New  World  which  have  no  past,  but  very  lively 
hopes  about  the  future. 

Let  not  the  traveller,  however,  make  the  same  mistake  as 
Chateaubriand.  That  celebrated  man,  landing  at  Corinth  and 
failing  to  discover  at  first  sight  the  seven  columns  of  a  temple 
which  were  then,  as  now,  all  that  the  city  could  show  of  its  old 
magnificence,  forthwith  concluded  that  they  '  were  carried  away 
by  the  English.'  Lord  Elgin  has  much  to  account  for  in  the  de- 
nudation of  Greece  ;  but  he  has  not  interfered  with  Corinth.  The 
Doric  columns  are  still  there,  some  four  miles  from  the  new  city 
— this  being  the  distance  separating  old  Corinth  from  Corinth  the 
new,  railway  terminus,  port  of  communication  with  the  West,  and 
unappreciated  stepping-stone  to  Athens  the  Great. 

Wishing  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Corinth  the  new,  I  engaged 
the  services  of  a  stout  youth  who  could  talk  French,  and  together 
we  walked  up  and  down  the  streets.  Certainly  the  wayfarers 
were  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  city.  There  were  troops 
of  shepherds  from  the  Morea,  mahogany-brown  as  to  their  faces, 
hands,  and  naked  legs  ;  colossal  in  build ;  stolid  and  silent ;  clothed 
in  thick  white  woollen  stuff,  and  holding  big  crooks  in  their  hands. 
Many  Albanians  were  also  to  be  seen,  with  great  moustaches 
curling  to  their  eyes,  wearing  white  cotton  shirts,  short  and  stiff 
like  a  girl's  ball-dress,  loose  jackets  of  gay  colours,  red  turbans, 
white  stockings  to  their  thighs,  and  capacious  shoes  with  a  big 
woollen  knob  on  the  extremity,  where  they  turned  upwards.  Not 
a  whit  less  picturesque  were  the  well-to-do  country  farmers.  These, 
unlike  the  city  Greeks,  do  not  find  themselves  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  march  of  civilisation  by  setting  aside  their  native 
costume,  and  wearing  the  mournful  broadcloth  and  tall  hats  of 
Western  usage.  In  their  crimson  caps,  blue  vests  covered  with  a 
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multitude  of  buttons,  their  short  embroidered  jackets,  wide  blue 
trousers  ('  bags,'  they  might  veritably  be  called),  and  jackboots,  they 
gratify  the  eye,  and  show  off  admirably  their  own  stalwart  frames. 
Corinth  has  also  among  its  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  itd 
proper  proportion  of  children — little  brown  mortals,  clothed  wholly 
in  blue — and  a  quite  disproportionate  number  of  foreigners  in  the 
shape  of  Italians,  Smyrniots,  &c.,  who  live  in  a  country  they  are 
for  ever  abusing. 

My  guide,  for  instance,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  '  It  is  a 
fool  of  a  poor  place,'  said  he  in  criticism  of  Corinth,  and  his  ridicule 
of  the  Greeks  was  open  in  the  extreme.  *  See  those  ! '  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  group  of  King  George's  soldiers  in  fighting 
habiliments,  who  were  drinking  raki  at  a  wine-shop  door.  '  They 
are  men  of  war  ! '  with  an  unaffected  sneer. 

4  Fine  fellows  ! '  I  remarked,  to  encourage  his  outpourings, 
though  he  deserved  to  be  thrashed  by  one  of  their  corporals  for  his 
impudence. 

4  Yes — very  fine  !  They  run  away  when  they  fire  the  gun,' 
retorted  the  boy,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

But  whatever  modern  Corinth  lacks,  it  has  a  noble  situation. 
The  bay  is  a  bold,  graceful  curve,  with  a  broad  fringe  of  yellow 
sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  gulf  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  carry  along  its  waters  to  the  west.  There  was 
snow  on  the  higher  peaks  this  spring  day,  and  it  was  cloudy  over- 
head ;  but  beyond  and  above  the  mountains  of  the  north  shore 
the  golden  ridge  of  Parnassus  gleamed  under  a  hidden  source  of 
sunlight.  Between  Parnassus  and  the  gulf  lies  Delphi,  and  though, 
of  course,  invisible  to  the  eye,  one  is  not  unconscious  of  it  as  one 
looks  high  at  the  majestic,  serrated  crest  of  the  mountain.  As  for 
the  Acrocorinthus,  so  much  vaunted  by  writers  of  all  ages,  and 
often  held  to  be  an  unassailable  fortress,  one  may  be  excused  for 
humiliating  it.  It  is  a  fine  rock  some  1,800  feet  high,  with  steep 
sides  and  a  flat  summit,  for  centuries  subjected  to  fortifications. 
The  view  from  it  is  superb,  with  atmospheric  permission  ;  but  it 
is  no  more  impregnable  than  Primrose  Hill. 

At  the  railway  station  of  Corinth  one  comes  fully  to  appreciate 
the  incongruity  of  an  old,  crusted,  classical  reputation,  and  the 
realities  of  nineteenth-century  life.  Here  were  bright-eyed 
youngsters  crying  the  '  Daily  News,'  the  '  Telegraph,'  and  the 
4  Hour  '  of  Athens  as  glibly  as  if  they  were  born  and  bred  at  the 
Mansion  House  corner.  Clusters  of  native  Greeks  and  Albanians 
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stood  under  the  ironwork  of  the  station,  spelling  out  the  latest 
news  between  them,  and  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  decla- 
matory speech,  flourishing  their  great  fists,  or  stamping  upon  the 
flagged  platform.     Commissioned  officers,  some  of  them  the  most 
engaging  of  martinets,  with  glasses  saddled  upon  their  straight 
noses,  strutted  to  and  fro  to  the  clank  of  their  swords,  and  heatedly 
demanded  of  each  other  or  any  one  else  who  lent  an  ear  to  them 
where  on  earth  next  they  would  have  orders  from  their  vacillating 
leaders  to  proceed  :  one  day  it  was,  '  Go  to  Corinth,'  and  the  next, 
4  Return  to  Athens ; '  while,  without  doubt,  they  would  no  sooner 
set  foot  in  Athens  again  than  they  would  be  confronted  with  a 
bidding  to  go  straight  to  Marathon  or  the  moon.     And  the  drachma 
dropping  in  value  every  day,  and  no  money  in  the  exchequer  at 
that !     Amid  this  tumult  of  sensibility  the  dozen  or  so  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  were  to  be  the  day's  addition  to  the  populace  of 
Athens,  moved  imperturbably,  or  nearly  so.     We  included  a  family 
of  Americans  who  were  taking  Athens  en  route  for  Constantinople  ; 
an  English  novelist  who  found  nothing  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
provocative  of  more  than  a  whiff  of  cigarette  smoke  and  a  dry, 
scenic  memorandum ;  four  tourists  of  high  degree  returning  to 
the  capital  after  a  visit  to  the  lions  of  Mycenae,  and  spending  the 
interval  in  a  game  of  whist ;  with  certain  other  forlorn  integers  of 
humanity,  who  promenaded  up  and  down,  occasionally  referring  to 
their  watches,  and  occasionally  withdrawing  to  the  refreshment- 
room.     These  last  were  clearly  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  French 
traveller  already  mentioned,  that  *  it  is  not  in  the  first  moment 
of  a  strong  emotion  that  you  derive  most  enjoyment  from  your 
feelings.' 

The  railway  from  the  Corinth  isthmus  to  the  capital  follows  in 
great  part  the  old  road  by  which  the  Peloponnesians  made  their 
incursions  into  Attica,  with  havoc  in  their  train,  during  the  great 
civil  war  of  Greece.  Indeed,  the  conformation  of  the  land  allows 
of  no  alternative.  Until  Megara  is  reached  the  mountains  press 
precipitously  upon  the  water's  edge,  and  in  places  the  road  is  cut 
bodily  out  of  the  rock,  with  supports  of  masonry  sinking  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  perpendicularly.  Elsewhere  it  drops  to  the  sea-level, 
as  at  Eleusis,  whence  it  traverses  a  spacious  plain  not  a  little 
malarious,  and  rises  a  trifle  for  its  final  descent  into  the  plain  of 
Attica  and  Athens. 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  journey  are  an  exquisite  treat.  The 
Sea  of  Salamis  and  ^Egina,  with  many  a  rock  and  islet  in  its  waters, 
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is  on  the  one  hand,  and  across  the  water  are  the  black  mountains 
of  Argos,  while,  rising  crag  on  crag  to  the  sky,  the  grey  and  scarlet 
masses  of  the  mainland  seem  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  tiny 
train  and  its  feeble  freight.  These  hills  are  not  thick  with  timber. 
What  trees  there  are  seem  stunted  and  scorched.  But  there  is  a 
dense  scrub  and  a  thick  covering  of  honeyed  flowers  and  wild  herbs 
which  perfume  the  air.  From  time  to  time  we  cross  a  wide 
stony  ravine,  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  in  autumn  tumbles 
madly  into  the  bay.  Wherever  there  is  such  evidence  of  water, 
olive  woods  of  greater  or  less  size  assert  themselves  among  the 
stones.  And  here  and  there,  under  the  gnarled  and  notched  boughs 
of  the  trees,  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  cultivable  soil  which  the 
inmates  of  a  hovel  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  will  turn  to 
account  with  a  crop  of  barley,  a  small  vineyard,  or  a  tobacco  patch. 
Save  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  Greece  is  and  must  always  have 
been  a  lamentably  sterile  country. 

The  glimpses  through  the  olives  of  the  blue  sea  where  the 
Scironean  rocks  of  old  fall  straight  into  the  water  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  impressionable  tourist.  And  one  has  the  better 
chance  of  registering  these  little  gems  of  scenery  in  one's  memory 
inasmuch  as  the  engine  drivers  carry  the  train  through  its  perils 
here  at  a  perfect  snail's  pace.  Fifteen  miles  an  hour  is  high 
speed  for  a  Greek  train.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  why 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  not  even  the  distant  peak 
of  ^Egina's  mountain,  the  white  house  at  the  western  end  of 
Salamis,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  can  keep  off  a  feeling 
of  tedium. 

At  Megara  there  is  a  moment  of  relief.  One  spends  ten 
minutes  at  this  old  place — now  a  congested  assemblage  of  rect- 
angular white  buildings,  with  an  expansive  meadow  between  it  and 
the  sea.  And  here  at  Megara  all  the  world  seems  to  collect  at  the 
railway  station  to  see  its  two  or  three  daily  trains  discharge  their 
cargoes  on  to  the  platform.  In  the  refreshment-room  there  is 
brief  chaotic  disorder.  Fowls  are  grappled  with  and  torn  bodily 
into  four  parts  by  hungry  foreigners,  who  clamour  in  vain  for 
slumber-compelling  beer  also.  Eolls  a  yard  in  length  fall 
magically  into  sections.  Sausages,  cheese,  olives,  and  cucumbers 
are  largely  consumed,  with  cups  of  coffee  or  glasses  of  the  native 
wine.  And  thus  there  is  daily  ravage  of  the  Megarid,  as  more 
than  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  The  prevailing  drink,  however, 
it  may  be  said,  is  mastick — a  juice  derived  from  the  lentisk, 
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one  of  the  shrubs  of  the  East.  A  penny  glass  of  mastick  is 
tossed  off  with  gusto  by  the  majority  of  the  native  Greeks  of  the 
train. 

From  Megara  one  travels  in  the  dark  through  Eleusis,  the 
eccentric  Meelee,  and  the  beautiful  olive  orchards  and  vineyards 
which  cover  the  western  suburb  of  the  city.  At  eight  o'clock  or 
thereabouts  the  train  stops  at  Athens,  and,  through  a  babel  of 
tongues,  one  hears  the  matter-of-fact  proclamation  of  the  Greek 
porters  of  the  company,  '  Atheena !  Atheena ! ' 

After  this  wearisome  little  railway  jaunt  and  the  bone-shaking 
ride  from  the  Athens  terminus  through  King  George's  ill-kept 
streets,  the  best  thing  one  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  It 
were  a  pity  else  to  begin  an  inspection  of  the  city  of  Pericles  in  a 
bad  humour  the  next  morning.  To  be  sure,  saving  the  Acropolis 
itself,  and  sundry  relics  at  the  base  of  it,  there  is  little  of  old 
Athens  left  above  ground,  and  it  were  extravagant  flattery  to  com- 
pare the  white  marble  palaces  of  the  present  city  with  the  huts 
which,  five  centuries  before-  our  era,  dotted  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Acropolis.  But  the  '  pensive 
traveller,'  who  purposes  spending  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
Athens,  will  of  course  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  past :  the 
Athens  of  to-day  will  seem  to  him  a  mere  elaboration  of  the 
Athens  of  Pericles. 

A  tumultuous  noise  of  bugles,  braying  donkeys,  and  barking 
dogs  awoke  me  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  from  Corinth. 
The  troops  were  already  exercising  on  every  vacant  space  in  the 
city.  As  for  the  donkeys,  no  doubt  they  meant  to  applaud.  This 
incessant  braying  of  donkeys  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  modern 
Athens.  If  augury  were  not  out  of  fashion,  surely  something 
might  be  deduced  from  this  unintermittent,  excruciating  discord. 

Without  seeking  guidance  at  the  hotel,  I  plunged  into  the 
warm  daylight  of  the  streets,  designing  to  find  the  Acropolis,  or 
lose  myself  educationally,  if  that  were  possible.  For  a  moment 
the  glare  of  the  white  buildings  and  white  pavement  in  this 
Stadion  street  was  blinding.  The  sky  was  of  the  deepest  blue  ; 
there  was  nothing  more  opaque  than  a  few  shreds  of  diaphanous 
cloud  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

There  were  tram-cars  in  the  street,  and  hackney-coaches,  and 
produce-carts  drawn  by  mules  or  asses.  Both  pavements  were 
thronged  with  pedestrians,  military  and  civilian;  merchants, 
Albanians,  countrymen  and  foreigners.  Newsboys  rustled  their 
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sheets  under  the  noses  of  the  passers-by  :  '  Ultimatum  from  the 
Powers  !  More  British  ships  in  Piraeus  ! '  eliciting  shrugs  of  the 
shoulders  from  those  who  were  content  to  hear  the  news  philo- 
sophically, without  paying  for  it,  and  coppers  from  others.  At  the 
corners  sat  elderly  women,  lean  and  yellow,  with  little  tables  of 
confectionery,  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  a  Greek  boy,  hurrying  to 
school,  would  now  and  again  pay  his  halfpenny  and  snatch  a  cube 
of  '  Turkish  delight '  from  the  crones.  The  cafes  were  opening,  and 
the  bakers  sending  their  carts  full  of  rolls  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. Hydrostatic  vans  did  what  they  could  to  lay  the  rising 
Attic  dust.  A  troop  of  ugly  Nubian  women,  with  muscular  frames, 
stood  in  a  recess,  chattering,  with  much  glitter  of  white  teeth ; 
they  had  greens  to  sell,  fresh-picked  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus — all  the  necessaries  for  the  salad  so  much  beloved  of  a 
true  Greek  ;  and  at  intervals  a  smart  youngster  darted  at  the  feet 
of  the  respectable  wayfarer,  and  besought  him  to  be  allowed  to 
clean  his  boots  for  five  lepta,  or  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

Confessedly  the  Athenian  thoroughfares  have  their  share  of 
animation,  and  of  noise  too ;  for,  leaving  the  palace  of  King 
George  more  and  more  to  the  rear,  the  shouts  of  itinerant 
sellers  of  this  thing  and  that  (from  the  entrails  of  a  lamb  to 
a  packet  of  pins  and  needles)  became  increasingly  annoying. 
Moreover,  the  Oriental's  love  of  a  bargain  was  no  insignificant 
factor  in  the  riot.  The  true-born  Greek  would  no  more  think  of 
paying  a  first  price  than  the  wife  of  my  Lord  Duke  in  Mayfair 
would  think  of  demurring  to  it,  and  chaffering  for  an  abatement. 
6  What  cost  ?  '  <  Two  drachma.'  <  Too  much.  Will  give  half  a 
drachma ! '  { You  shall  have  it  for  a  drachma  and  a  half.' 
6  Couldn't  think  of  paying  such  a  preposterous  price  !  It's  not 
worth  more  than  half  a  drachma.'  'Well,  sir — it's  yours  for  a 
drachma.'  '  Good  !  here's  the  drachma,'  &c.  &c. 

Athens  is  not  an  extensive  city  yet,  but  it  is  growing  mar- 
vellously. In  1870  its  inhabitants  were  about  45,000;  in  1880 
more  than  63,000 ;  while  it  is  not  excessive  to  reckon  the  present 
population  at  80,000.  Already,  houses  are  edging  far  on  to  the 
plain  towards  Piraeus ;  the  gentle  Kephisus  is  bordered  with 
bricks  and  mortar  ;  the  olive  woods  are  being  gradually  encroached 
upon ;  and,  unless  some  great  international  combination  arrests  the 
progress  of  Greece,  within  a  measurable  time  Athens  and  its  port 
will  be  one  city.  But,  though  striding  over  the  plain  under  ,the 
energetic  stimulus  of  the  jerry-builders  of  the  East,  and  modelled 
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upon  Paris  as  much  as  possible  in  its  plan,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  streets  reminds  one  of  its  ancient  history. 

Solon  Street,  for  example,  is  a  noble  though  severe  avenue  of 
marble  mansions.  Hermes  Street  very  appropriately  is  devoted 
to  trade.  Here  are  the  chief  stores  and  warehouses  of  the  city  ; 
and  at  the  lower  or  more  vulgar  end  of  it  are  petty  cookshops  and 
wineries,  where  one  may  eat  and  drink  a  number  of  sad  com- 
pounds for  a  trifle.  Philhellenion  Street  ends  in  the  Constitution 
Square — a  quaint  arrangement ;  and  Athens  Street  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  Among  the  other  sponsors  of  the  city  are  such 
notables  as  Byron,  Pericles,  Euripides,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Theseus.  In  no  other  place  in  the  world  may  one 
be  subjected  to  such  a  direction  as  this  :  '  You  are  in  Euripides 
Street :  go  down  it  till  you  come  to  Praxiteles  Street.  At  the  end 
of  that  street  take  Theseus  Street.  This  leads  into  Pericles  Street. 
Turn  to  the  right,  and  the  first  road  on  the  left  will  bring  you  to 
Hermes  Street.'  A  god,  a  dramatist,  an  artist,  and  a  statesman — 
all  of  the  highest  rank,  of  local  reputation,  and  in  one  breath ! 

From  the  head  of  Eolus  Street  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
Acropolis.  I  had  wandered  about  as  far  from  it  as  was  possible 
without  leaving  the  city.  Telescoped  by  this  busy  thoroughfare 
of  shops,  where  everything  under  the  sun  may  be  bought  or  sold, 
and  a  remarkable  number  of  the  languages  current  among  human 
beings  heard,  there  stood  forth  the  side  of  a  black  rock,  on  the 
summit  of  which  were  some  great  pillars,  with  the  daylight  shining 
through  their  interstices.  And  straightway  I  pushed  past  the 
vendors  of  pink  and  purple  eggs  by  the  thousand,  who  have  a 
special  mart  in  this  Eolus  Street ;  past  the  two  or  three  brown 
squab  churches  which  modestly  offer  the  oddities  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  contents  to  the  gaze  of  the  stranger ;  past  a  wilderness 
of  marble  fragments,  broken  columns,  bits  of  moulding,  capitals, 
&c.,  within  ah  enclosure  which  in  old  times  echoed  to  the  foot- 
falls of  the  Stoic  philosophers ;  past  the  massive  portico  of  the  old 
Agora,  wherein  Eukrates,  the  rope-seller,  Kleon,  the  leather- 
seller,  Lysikles,  the  sheep-seller,  and  Hyperbolus,  the  lampmaker, 
huckstered  and  prattled  in  those  post-Periclean  days  when  the 
fame  of  Athens  was  but  just  tarnishing  at  the  hands  of  these 
unscrupulous  demagogues ;  past  the  graceful  little  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  on  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  these  puffing  servitors 
of  -King  Eolus  were  represented  in  alto-relievo  as  we  see  them 
to-day — until,  after  a  steep  and  tortuous  climb  through  some  brief 
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unsavoury  slums,  I  find  all  further  progress  stopped  by  the  root  of 
the  Acropolis  itself,  and  the  ineffable  litter  of  cabbage-stalks,  offal, 
oyster-shells,  old  boots,  hats,  and  worthless  rags  which  nowadays 
stand  for  the  offering  of  Athens  at  the  shrine  of  its  most  splendid 
relic  !  One  holds  one's  nose,  and  gropes  hither  and  thither  for  a 
track  that  would  not  frighten  a  goat. 

These  refuse-screes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  are  a 
scandalous  disfigurement  of  the  ancient  site.  Thanks  to  genera- 
tions of  lazy  householders  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and  to  the  no 
less  lazy  excavators  on  the  plateau  of  the  Acropolis  itself,  what  was 
originally  a  sturdy  precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  a 
bound,  is  now  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thousands  of  loads  of  rubbish 
cast  pell-mell  over  the  brow  of  the  rock  have  altered  the  level  of 
its  base,  and  these  Greek  and  Turkish  householders  may  be  said 
to  have  fertilised  the  accumulation  of  marble  fragments  and  virgin 
soil  with  the  rubbish  of  their  own  establishments.  It  is  a  pity, 
and  an  evil  only  half  remediable  by  repressive  action  now.  Un- 
fortunately even  this  inhibition  is  wanting,  and  while  King  George 
is  tranquilly  bringing  to  the  light  statue  after  statue  on  the  top 
of  the  rock,  the  rock  itself  is  being  spoiled  and  insulted  every 
hour  of  the  day.  To  complete  its  degradation  but  little  is  now 
needed.  Let  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  sheet  the  slope  with 
Paris  cement  or  artificial  ice,  cut  steps  here  and  there  in  it,  and 
dedicate  the  whole  expanse  to  the  merry-makers  of  the  city,  as  a 
public  toboganning-ground. 

In  the  course  of  my  speculative  wanderings  around  the 
northern  and  eastern  base  of  the  rock  I  came  upon  a  mob  of 
native  Athenians,  with  a  few  soldiers  interspersed  among  them. 
What  brought  them  together  it  were  hard  to  say,  for  they  were 
crammed  uncomfortably  between  three  or  four  backyards,  and 
their  behaviour  was  similarly  inexplicable,  for  it  consisted  in  a 
bald  iteration  of  a  single  word,  '  Polemos,  Polemos  ! '  (War,  war !) 
'  War !  war  !  '  they  cried,  and  moved  arms  and  legs  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  word.  From  vineclad  balconies  and  windows  hard  by,  cer- 
tain maids  of  Athens  lent  their  dark  eyes  to  the  scene,  while  they 
smiled  and  clapped  their  hands.  The  dogs  and  donkeys  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  not  backward  in  their  accompani- 
ment. Thucydides's  description  of  his  fellow-countrymen  is  still 
so  extraordinarily  applicable  to  the  natives  of  Athens  that  one 
may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  it  as  a  commentary  on  the  above 
scene  and  recent  political  events  in  Greece : — 
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*  They  are  '  (he  says)  c  a  people  quick  to  conceive,  prompt  to 
execute.  Their  boldness  exceeds  their  power.  In  the  dangers 
into  which  they  often  rush  without  reflection,  they  are  never  for- 
saken by  hope  ;  naturally  restless,  they  seek  to  aggrandise  them- 
selves abroad ;  when  conquerors,  they  advance  and  follow  up  their 
victory;  when  conquered,  they  are  not  disheartened.  .  .  .  They 
think  themselves  deprived  of  a  lawful  right  whenever  they  fail  to 
obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  when  frustrated  in  one  measure, 
they  supply  its  place  with  a  new  hope.  .  .  .  Strangers  themselves 
to  repose,  they  cannot  endure  it  in  others.  .  .  .' 

They  and  their  donkeys  have  something  in  common,  there- 
fore. 

And  now,  all  unexpectedly,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  glorious  re- 
mains of  what  is  called  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus :  fifteen 
Corinthian  columns,  nearly  sixty  feet  high  and  five  in  diameter, 
standing  on  somewhat  level  ground,  looking  towards  Hymettus,  and 
the  ocean  with  its  islands.  Formerly  there  were  several  score  of 
these  pillars,  making  a  temple  some  380  feet  long  and  175  feet 
wide.  And  yet,  estimating  their  bulk  and  prodigious  weight,  one 
wonders  in  vain  how  the  missing  columns  were  overturned,  and 
what  has  become  of  them.  Thirteen  of  the  fifteen  stand  together, 
the  other  two  being  separated  by  many  feet,  and  also  from  each 
other.  The  temple  area  is  a  fine  open  space  of  hard  gravelly 
ground.  Here  troops  may  be  exercised  within  a  good  stone's- 
throw  of  the  Acropolis  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  square  white 
marble  palace  (looking  like  a  gigantic  workhouse)  of  King 
George.  Seawards,  the  land  slopes  gradually  until  it  reaches 
the  marshy  ground  near  the  coast,  where  the  feeble  Ilissus  is 
absorbed,  and  fevers  may  be  inhaled  at  discretion  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs  was 
Lord  of  Athens,  and  the  muezzin  sounded  daily  through  the  city 
from  a  mosque  which  the  Turks  had  buttressed  against  these 
pillars  of  the  old  temple,  a  Christian  hermit  conceived  the  idea 
of  inhabiting  a  morsel  of  masonry  which  adhered  to  the  summit 
of  two  or  three  of  them.  How  he  got  into  the  crevice  of  stone 
work,  who  fed  him  during  his  penitential  sojourn  there,  how  long 
he  thus  stayed  sixty  sublime  feet  above  the  infidel  crowd,  and  in 
what  way  he  eventually  descended,  history  does  not  tell ;  but  for 
a  brief  hour  or  two  one  may  envy  him  his  exalted  station.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  clever  climber,  and  used  the  cruel  nicks  and  breaks  in 
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the  channels  of  the  columns  as  footholds ;  perhaps  also  he  dared 
to  bring  hammer  and  chisel  to  work  to  facilitate  his  path,  careless 
of  his  iniquity ;  in  which  case,  with  *  Anathema  maranatha,'  we  take 
willing  leave  of  him. 

When  the  evenings  are  clear  and  warm,  and  the  outlook  from 
the  Temple  of  Zeus  is  unclouded,  young  Greek  men  and  maids, 
or  friends,  walk  up  and  down  this  majestic  promenade ;  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  sets  chairs  here  and 
there  under  the  brows  of  the  columns,  and  little  iron  tables  for 
the  cups  of  coffee  which  are  soon  briskly  demanded  of  him.  And 
thus,  with  the  music  of  King  George's  band  in  the  palace  gardens 
stealing  to  their  ears,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the 
sweetest  moments  of  their  youth,  they  may  see  the  sun  set  with 
a  crimson  glory  behind  Mount  Kithseron,  west  of  the  Athenian 
plain ;  and  the  long  shadows  thrown  by  the  dark  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  gradually  deepen  and  lengthen  until  they  themselves 
are  touched  by  them.  Perhaps,  later  on,  they  may  also  see  the 
moon  tread  towards  the  city,  where 

The  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

and  then  it  will  be  odd  if  their  cup  of  happiness  be  not  full  to 
the  brim. 

Who  that  beheld  that  sun  upon  thee  set, 

Fair  Athens  !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

But  it  is  now  time  to  hie,  without  more  delay,  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Acropolis  itself,  approaching  it  finally  on  its  southern  side 
by  a  dusty  road,  much  frequented  with  carriages,  called  the 
Panhellenion  Boulevard. 

One  clambers  over  a  massive  low  wall  of  great  age,  its  stones 
cemented  with  iron  mortar,  and  jumps  from  one  fragment  of  this 
wall  to  another  over  deep  cavities,  some  glistening  with  accumu- 
lations of  water,  and  some  half-filled  with  debris  ancient  and 
modern,  until  one  is  able  to  understand — through  the  prodigious 
wreck  of  other  walls,  irregular  tiers  of  marble  seats,  truncated 
columns,  pillarless  bases,  statues  and  bits  of  statues  in  every  con- 
ceivable degree  of  mutilation  and  ruin — that  one  stands  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  once  the  great  theatre  of  Athens,  wherein,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  with  their  backs  to  the  Acropolis,  the  ocean 
before  them,  and  the  blue  sky  for  a  covering,  the  Athenians 
judged  of  the  genius  of  such  men  as  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  ere  yet  their  names  were  of  higher  repute  than  that 
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of  the  humblest  herb-seller  in  the  Agora.  Here,  nearest  the  stage, 
sat  the  magistrates  and  leaders  of  the  people;  above  them, 
where  the  lines  are  broken  and  the  grass  grows  high  between  the 
crevices,  were  the  citizens  of  Athens,  the  backbone  of  the  state ; 
and,  higher  still,  so  that  they  could  even  hold  conversation  with 
those  on  the  Acropolis  walls,  and  where  their  babbling  should  not 
disturb  the  citizens  their  husbands,  sat  the  women  of  the  city. 
And  all  day  long,  from  dawn  to  sunset,  these  ancient  Greeks  kept 
their  seats  while  the  different  tragedy-writers,  or  comedy-writers, 
of  the  day  amused  them  and  sought  their  suffrages.  Between  the 
plays  they  refreshed  themselves,  dried  their  tears,  soothed  their 
disturbed  spirits,  argued  about  the  merits  of  the  entertainment, 
or,  may  be,  applauded  Master  Pericles  for  his  civil  distribution  of 
the  couple  of  oboli  necessary  to  pay  their  admission  and  buy  olives 
and  bread  to  eat  during  the  day.  And  here  it  was  that  the  rogue 
Aristophanes,  when  he  put  upon  the  stage  his  comedy  of  '  The 
Clouds,'  was  outwitted  by  Socrates  himself  in  true  Socratian 
manner.  The  uncomely  but  honest  little  philosopher,  it  is  said, 
stood  on  his  legs  throughout  the  performance  that  all  the  people 
might  see  him,  and  thus  the  better  contrast  his  actual  personality 
with  the  dissembling  fool  whom  the  comedian  stuffed  with  non- 
sense, hung  in  a  basket,  and  dubbed  Socrates.  The  old  rock  behind 
the  populace  must  have  echoed  with  various  applause  that  day. 
And  this  is  what  is  left  of  the  Dionysian  theatre  of  Athens  ! — 

Two  or  three  columns  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away — 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  was  a  temple  to  ^Esculapius.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  a  splendid  litter,  which  nowadays  stands  for  this 
temple,  is  the  shed  of  a  modern  guardian  of  the  place.  His  house 
is  hedged  and  pressed  by  life-size  statues,  stupendous  capitals, 
their  workmanship  as  sharp  and  hard  as  ever  it  was,  morsels  of 
egg  sculpture,  acanthus  leaves,  and  chiselled  blocks  of  marble 
white  as  snow,  reared  roof  high.  With  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth, 
the  guardian  sat  on  this  heap  or  that,  and  pointed  nonchalantly 
at  the  different  treasures  under  his  control.  Some  were  found 
a  year  ago,  some  had  been  lying  thus  for  fifty  years,  and  some 
had  but  the  last  week  been  heaved  from  the  rock  and  gravel 
"which  had  hidden  them.  From  his  house  he  brought  forth  a 
dainty  babe  of  marble,  fit  to  kindle  a  woman's  love,  and  hardly 
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marred  at  all.  It  was  a  late  discovery,  and  so  were  the  score  of 
great  legs  and  arms  and  headless  trunks  which  lay  in  a  heap, 
suggestive  of  the  slaughter-house.  Might  I  carry  one  away,  since 
the  supply  seemed  so  infinite  ?  I  put  the  question  lightly,  for- 
getful of  the  law  which  makes  it  criminal  to  transport  from  the 
country  any  of  this,  the  chief  wealth  of  Greece.  But  the  man 
did  not  stand  on  his  dignity  or  his  country's  honour.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  I  might  have  as  much  as  I  could  carry  of  any 
man,  woman,  temple,  or  theatre  in  Greece  for  a  drachma.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  was  prohibited.  Besides,  the  fragments 
were  not  readily  portable :  that  leg,  for  instance,  required  two 
men  even  to  lift  it,  and  it  would  not  go  in  an  ordinary  travelling 
bag  by  any  means.  No,  it  was  best  that  they  should  stay  where 
they  were.  The  Government,  being  hard  up  for  ready  money,  had 
already  put  a  tax  of  a  drachma  upon  visitors  to  the  Acropolis ; 
and — who  could  tell  ? — it  might  be  that  the  collection  was  sus- 
ceptible of  division  into  several  parts,  and  two  or  three  drachma 
obtained  instead  of  one,  which  would  be  good  for  the  country. 
By-t he-bye,  there  was  one  particular  piece  of  sculpture  in  his 
domain  which  he  would  like  to  show  me  ;  it  was  a  concave  bowl, 
curiously  figured  inside.  But,  alas  !  his  dog  had  thought  well  to 
devote  the  basin  to  her  own  services  ;  only  that  morning  she  had 
been  delivered  of  four  healthy  puppies  therein,  and  of  course  it 
was  impossible  to  move  the  young  things  so  early  in  their  career. 
Another  time,  perhaps.  Methought,  if  this  particular  basin  were 
a  votive  offering  from  some  noble  and  grateful  Greek  to  the  God 
of  Healing,  it  had  come  to  serve  a  very  pretty  purpose  as  a  nursery 
for  a  family  of  dogs  ! 

Gradually  ascending  through  a  wilderness  of  ruins,  and  leaving 
the  Odeon  of  Herod  Atticus  below  on  the  left,  one  comes  at  length 
to  a  wicket  in  the  wall,  through  which  admission  is  allowed.  The 
Venetians  and  Turks  have  left  their  mark  here.  Turkish  inscrip- 
tions still  meet  the  eye.  Some  of  the  building  is  Venetian,  and 
so  are  the  cannon-balls  which  lie,  rusted,  among  the  collection  of 
gods  and  heroes,  coins,  jars,  and  inscriptions,  which  forms  a  petty 
museum  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  A  few  paces  farther 
along  this  rugged  high  road  of  tourists,  and  one  sees  Athens  at 
one's  feet — the  Athens  of  old  represented  by  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyx,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  their  surroundings.  To 
attain  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  now  it  is  only  necessary  to 
climb  the  bronze-tinted  marble  staircase  of  the  Propylsea  and 
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proceed  under  its  portico.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  on  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  before  going  on  to 
the  Propyleea.  • 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  vantage-points  of  Greece.  Hence 
the  mountains  of  western  Attica  and  the  Morea,  south  even  to 
Hydra,  are  seen,  pencilled  in  soft  outline  against  the  clear  sky  ; 
while  in  the  foreground  Salamis  and  ^Egina,  with  the  rocky  islets 
which  lie  between  them,  are  landmarks  to  grasp  at,  so  graciously 
is  one  deceived  in  the  computation  of  their  distance  from  the 
city.  Huddled  in  a  heap,  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves,  the  factory 
chimneys  of  PiraBus  just  rise  against  the  blue;  they  are  not 
offensively  prominent,  and  may  readily  be  passed  over  by  the 
eye  in  quest  of  better  things.  Some  fishing-boats  are  visible  in 
Phalerum,  now  a  smart  little  summer  bathing-resort,  and  in  the 
pocket  harbours  of  Munychia,  from  which  the  sea  has  surely  re- 
ceded since  the  Athenians  sheltered  their  triremes  there,  and  among 
the  crowd  of  funnels  and  flags  of  Piraeus  herself  one  may  with  a 
glass  distinguish  the  blazonry  of  most  European  nations.  From  the 
olive  woods,  where  they  just  fringe  the  port  of  Athens,  the  eye 
looks  north  along  a  continuous  dark  line  of  foliage  into  the  very 
heart  of  Attica,  where  the  fairest  of  hazes  hovers  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Parnes.  With  such  a  spectacle  before  him,  the  stranger 
may  well  for  the  moment  be  unconscious  of  the  drowsy  hum 
which  is  the  incense  offered  by  the  streets  of  Athens  to  the  site  of 
its  ancient  gods  and  temples. 

And  now  of  this  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory — surely  as 
arbitrary  a  fetish  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  human  imagination. 
There  is  little  of  it  left  save  the  skeleton.  The  Turks  made  it  into 
a  fortress,  filling  the  space  between  its  columns  with  stones  and 
mortar  and  anything  else  that  came  to  hand.  Built  as  it  was  of  the 
spoils  won  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  its  carved  work 
for  the  most  part  illustrated  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
At  these  great  battles  the  Greeks  were  nobly  conquerors.  Why, 
then,  should  they  not  always  be  victorious  ?  Why  should  they 
not  assure  to  themselves  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  benign 
Goddess  of  Victory  ?  And  so  the  Athenians  erected  this  temple 
to  the  goddess,  and  bereaved  her  of  her  wings,  so  that  by  no 
pretence  could  she  ever  plead  an  alibi  when  they  besought  her 
aid. 

According  to  an  old  bull  of  a  myth,  it  was  from  the  site  of 
this  temple  that  King  JEgeus  watched  for  the  ship  of  his  son 
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Theseus,  on  his  return  from  the  Cretan  expedition ;  and  hence, 
when  he  saw  the  black  sails  of  the  boat,  his  despair  led  him  to 
plunge  straight  into  the  sea.  But  the  sea  is  a  good  four  miles 
from  the  Acropolis  at  the  nearest  point,  which  much  adulterates 
this  otherwise  harrowing  tragedy. 

Lord  Elgin  is  made  accountable  for  the  vanishment  of  some  ot 
the  friezework  of  the  Wingless  Victory. 

Without  doubt  Lord  Elgin  is  a  badly  used  man.  There  is  no 
nation  that  calls  itself  civilised  but  loves  to  cast  a  stone  at  his 
lordship.  Even  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  had  all  the 
profit  of  his  depredations  (to  give  them  a  hard  name),  do  not  spare 
him.  And  yet,  if  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his  motives,  Lord 
Elgin  deserves  rather  to  be  crowned  with  an  olive  wreath.  Who 
could  foresee  the  emancipation  of  Greece  in  Lord  Elgin's  time  ? 
And  who,  knowing  with  what  scant  esteem  the  Moslems  looked 
upon  the  sublimest  of  human  achievements,  could  aver  that  the 
Parthenon  itself  might  not  any  day  be  blown  pell-mell  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  winds  ?  The  Turks,  during  Lord  Elgin's  residence 
in  Athens,  were  accustomed  to  forage  among  the  statuary  of  the 
city  for  the  whitest  bits  of  marble,  sculptured  or  otherwise  ;  these 
they  would  reduce  to  powder  and  serve  up  as  mortar  in  their  own 
building  work.  They  were  also  wont  to  trundle  columns  and 
statues  and  capitals,  and  throw  them  indiscriminately  among  the 
dust  and  brick  ends  of  their  own  building  material :  a  mixture  of 
all  these  together  would  surely  make  a  good  substantial  wall, 
quoth  the  Turks  ;  while,  worst  of  all,  it  was  a  custom  with  them, 
when  their  hands  were  idle,  to  scale  this  or  that  pillar  or  statue 
larger  than  themselves,  and  amuse  themselves  by  knocking  off 
noses  and  other  chiselled  excrescences  until  they  were  tired.  At 
other  times  they  would  use  the  statuary  as  a  target. 

Under  such  circumstances  Lord  Elgin  moved  for  permission  to 
take  casts  and  drawings  of  those  antiquities  which  still  remained 
in  Athens.  It  was  granted  him  by  the  Sultan,  and  for  three 
years  six  eminent  artists  and  modellers  were  at  work  under  his 
superintendence  in  this  great  task. 

A  little  later  and  he  took  the  more  mature  step  of  trying  to 
rescue  from  what  seemed  to  him  inevitable  destruction  certain  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Sultan  had  no  objection. 
All  the  marble  treasures  of  the  East  were  little  to  him  save  as 
valuable  equivalents  of  gold  and  silver.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
friezes  and  other  valuables  which  adorn  our  British  Museum  came 
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to  be  transported  from  Athens  to  England.  The  Parthenon  was 
at  one  time  used  as  a  powder-magazine — a  fact  to  be  remembered 
when  Lord  Elgin  is  held  up  to  scorn  and  execration. 

Of  Lord  Elgin's  patient  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  of  the  success  which  rewarded 
him,  little  need  be  said,  except  that  we  have  profited  by  his  re- 
searches. It  is  scurvy  work  to  besmirch  a  benefactor ;  rather,  let 
us  be  grateful  that,  without  suffering  the  annoyance  of  a  journey 
of  many  hundred  miles,  we  may  see  any  day,  at  an  hour's  notice, 
what  Canova  has  termed  c  the  work  of  the  ablest  artists  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  executed  under  the  most  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  arts,  and  at  a  period  when  genius  enjoyed  the  most  liberal 
encouragement  and  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.' 
The  air  of  Great  Eussell  Street  may  not  be  as  good  for  the  marbles 
as  that  of  Attica ;  but  here,  at  any  rate,  they  will  receive  the  tonic 
of  enlightened  attention.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  moved  to  tears  by  one 
of  the  groups  of  female  statues  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection.  As  it 
is  a  pardonable  weakness  to  feel  more  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  than  in  that  of  strangers, 
so  also  it  is  permissible  for  us  to  rejoice  that  these  powerful  and 
beneficent  agitators  of  the  soul  that  is  in  us  are  in  England,  not 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  ground  dedicated  to  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erectheum, 
and  therefore  hallowed  through  all  time,  what  can  be  said  that  is 
not  mere  repetition  ?  The  outline  and  characteristics  of  these 
famous  buildings  are  as  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  our  parish  church. 
In  what  way  can  our  ideal  of  them  be  affected  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  number  of  the  Doric  or  Ionic  columns  which  help  to  compose 
them,  or  of  their  respective  dimensions  ?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  for  a  specialist  to  describe,  by  the  aids  of  comparison 
and  conjecture,  those  glorious  fragments  of  sculpture  on  frieze  and 
metopes  which  have  been  left  to  the  Acropolis  by  hazard,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  the  various  despoilers  of  Athens.  The  rock  itself— 
this 

Cradle  of  old  Cecrops'  race, 
The  world's  chief  ornament  and  grace — 

is  a  lozenge-shaped  plateau  about  a  thousand  feet  long  by 
five  hundred  feet  broad  in  the  middle.  The  Parthenon  and  the 
Erectheum  are  built  where  the  rock  is  widest,  the  former  to  the 
south,  and  the  latter  close  to  the  northern  wall.  Between  them, 
from  the  Propyl8ea;  or  entrance  colonnade,  wound  the  road  whicl} 
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terminated  in  the  Parthenon  itself  on  its  eastern  side,  and  which, 
on  the  great  festival  days,  was  animated  by  an  endless  throng  of 
rejoicing  Athenians.  And,  almost  midway  between  the  two 
temples,  probably  overshadowing  the  road  itself,  was  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Athene  Promachos,  whose  gilded  summit  was  visible 
from  Cape  Sunium,  sixty  miles  away  at  sea.  The  blocks  supposed 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  this  huge  statue  are  still  to  be 
seen;  they  protrude  from  the  vegetation  and  superincumbent 
ruin  which  would  fain  hide  them  from  the  eye. 

But  whether  the  Acropolis  be  viewed  under  the  blue  sky  and 
hot  sun  of  an  Athenian  day,  or  when  the  moonbeams  shine 
through  the  silent  colonnades,  the  sense  of  desolation  here  is 
alike  supreme.  Thousands  of  voices  may  teem  from  the  city 
below;  the  glow  of  its  nightly  illumination  may  struggle  with 
the  pallid  light  of  the  moon ;  nay,  perchance,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  church  festival,  the  whole  horizon  for  several  brief 
moments  may  be  held  embraced  in  the  crimson  or  green  passing 
splendour  of  a  pyrotechnic  display,  yet  nothing  can  put  life  into 
the  Parthenon  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  a  gaunt  skeleton, 
out  of  date,  and  unequivocally  protestant  against  its  survival. 
Like  a  man  of  many  vicissitudes,  whose  heart  has  gone  in  the 
struggles  of  life,  it  seems  to  stare  at  the  world  with  a  dispas- 
sionateness that  is  both  cruel  and  freezing  to  those  who  are 
still  in  the  world.  First,  a  temple  to  Minerva,  honoured  like 
no  other  building — this  for  centuries.  Then,  transformed  into  a 
Christian  church ;  galleries  built  within  it  for  the  Christian  women 
of  its  congregation  ;  Christian  frescoes  painted  on  its  walls,  under 
the  work  of  Phidias.  Later,  a  church  of  the  Koman,  not  the 
Greek,  faith.  Afterwards  a  Turkish  mosque,  with  a  minaret  ap- 
pended to  its  Doric  stones.  For  nearly  three  centuries  the  cry  of 
4  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  Prayer 
is  better  than  sleep,  come  to  prayers,'  daily  sounded  from  its 
pediment  across  the  figures  of  the  old  Greek  gods  and  heroes, 
all  unmoved  by  this  passage  of  time  and  these  changes  of  scene. 
Then,  a  magazine  for  powder !  And  so  it  chanced  that  on  one 
September  evening  in  the  year  1687,  when  the  Venetians  were 
besieging  the  city,  a  bombshell  set  the  powder  alight,  and  the 
Parthenon  walls  were  torn  in  sunder.  Gaining  the  city,  the 
Venetians  rifled  the  temple,  though  there  was  little  enough  for 
them  to  remove.  But  once  again  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  a  new  mosque  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  its  dilapida- 
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tion.  In  1815  Lord  Elgin  brought  hammer  and  chisel  against  it. 
In  1827  it  was  yet  again  the  mark  for  Christian  cannon,  and  its 
pillars  were  frayed  and  cracked  by  shells.  And  now  it  is  the  bare, 
pitiable,  and  sublime  ruin  that  it  is.  Of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  it  was  said  that,  when  a  certain  Turkish  Pasha,  in  quest 
of  building  stone,  applied  gunpowder  to  its  columns,  a  low  wail 
was  heard  throughout  the  temple  area ;  and  that  subsequently 
this  ghostly  regret  was  wont  to  moan  amid  the  remaining  columns. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  more  melancholy  c  demon '  among  the 
chorus  of  the  disembodied  ones  than  the  ghost  of  the  Parthenon 
itself! 

From  the  Parthenon  one  stumbles  over  columns,  corner-stones, 
and  the  polished  surface  of  the  native  rock  to  the  Erectheum, 
that  marvel  of  architectural  finish.  And  here,  over  the  vault  re- 
puted to  contain  the  bones  of  King  Cecrops  himself,  are  the  proto- 
types of  that  eccentric  species  of  columnar  decoration — the  cary- 
atides. They  are  but  a  sad  family  nowadays  :  not  a  maid  of  them, 
save  the  modern  substitute  for  the  one  carried  to  London  by  Lord 
Elgin,  can  boast  of  an  entire  nose ;  and  arms,  feet,  and  their  very 
drapery  all  show  the  marks  of  wanton  blows.  Could  the  ancient 
folks  of  the  Laconian  Carya  see  how  they  are  still  held  up  to  in- 
famy after  the  lapse  of  seventy  generations,  they  would  have  good 
cause  to  renew  their  lament  that  they  had  not  rather  chosen 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians  than  endure  this  infinite 
and  deserved  humiliation. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Erectheum  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  recent  archseological  finds  have  been  made. 
The  men  were  digging  amid  the  foundations  of  a  western  wing 
of  it  this  day.  Every  spade  of  earth  contained  its  quota  of  red 
pottery  and  marble  morsels.  And,  outside  the  pit,  lying  stiff  and 
stark,  though  much  discoloured  by  her  long  seclusion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  rock,  was  the  statue  of  a  female  that  had  recently 
been  discovered.  She  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state  of  mutilation 
that  the  men  were  laughing  at  her ;  and  it  was  clearly  a  moot 
point  whether  or  not  it  were  better  to  put  her  in  the  ground 
again,  although  she  seemed  of  an  era  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
caryatides  themselves.  A  Turk  would  have  made  her  into  mortar, 
or  stopped  a  gap  with  her ;  as  it  is,  doubtless  she  now  leans 
against  the  wall  in  the  museum  east  of  the  Parthenon,  with  many 
a  luckless  unlovely  associate. 

Some  one  has  said  that  prolonged  contemplation  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Sphinx,  or  the  Pyramids,  has  a  demoralising  effect  upon  a 
man :  he  becomes  infected  with  a  sort  of  inertia.  One  is  con- 
scious of  something  of  the  kind  even  after  a  short  acquaintance 
with  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  particularly  its  Parthenon.  The 
stones,  dumb  though  they  be,  din  forth  their  *  Tat  twam  asi '  (This 
thou  art)  formula  until  one  is  sick  at  heart,  and  glad  to  turn  away 
to  the  wall,  whence  the  living  city  is  seen  mapped  out  below  to 
the  minutest  house  and  alley  of  it ;  the  streets  darkened  by  thou- 
sands of  restless  wayfarers,  looking  no  larger  than  crows.  And 
here  it  will  be  odd  if  the  stranger  be  not  subjected  to  another 
temptation,  which  assails  some  people  almost  irresistibly:  why 
should  he  not  leap  headlong  from  the  rock  as  far  towards  the  city 
as  possible  ? 

But  happily  these  unpleasant,  and  even  tragic,  moments  pass 
away.  One  faces  the  Parthenon  again,  determined  this  time  to  see 
in  it  4  a  thing  of  beauty  J  solely.  And  so  vastly  is  mood  a  matter 
of  determination  that  in  the  end  one  is  able  to  leave  the  building 
quite  cheerfully,  and  in  after  time  think  of  it  less  as  a  sombre 
ruin  in  the  records  of  time  than  as  so  many  golden-tinted  columns 
in  relief  against  an  azure  sky,  standing  amid  a  confused  but 
beautiful  combination  of  prostrate  fragments  (the  playground  of 
purple  lizards),  tall  grasses,  and  many-coloured  flowers  which 
attract  the  bees  from  the  gray  ridge  of  old  Hymettus  himself. 
6  It  is  the  finest  edifice  on  the  finest  site  in  the  world,'  and  that 
suffices. 
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4 1  pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  Ihe  industry  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  And  so  God  bless  your  councils.' — SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  II. 

TRADE  JOURNALS  are  none  of  them  very  old ;  with  but  two  excep- 
tions are,  indeed,  none  of  them  over  thirty.  Thirty  years  ago, 
such  as  they  were,  they  were,  at  the  most,  circulars,  lists  of  current 
prices,  mere  media  of  announcements  of  new  goods,  new  processes, 
changes  of  partnership,  failures.  And  now  there  is  scarcely  an 
interest  that  is  not  by  them  fully  and  completely  represented — 
from  accountants  to  carpenters,  from  dentists  to  warehousemen, 
from  gasmen  to  workers  in  metal. 

In  an  ingenious  Oxford  periodical,  the  cleverest  ever  sprung 
from  the  light  hearts  of  the  University,  we  remember  laughing 
some  few  years  back,  over  an  exceedingly  acute  little  paper,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal  was  educed 
with  much  care  and  penetration  from  his  mathematical  examples ; 
his  minute  powers  of  observation  and  deep-seated  curiosity,  for 
instance,  from  his  careful  trick  of  noticing  the  number  of  times  a 
coach-wheel  will  revolve  between  Oxford  and  London ;  his  profuse 
prodigality  when  he  makes  those  outrageous  purchases  of  oxen 
and  swine,  which  the  student  has  to  tot  up  ;  his  lively  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  time  when  he  applies  decimals  to  the  dial  of  a 
watch  and  further  divides  it  into  nihs ;  and  the  refined  and 
masterful  humour  with  which  he  arranges  that  A  does  half  as 
much  work  again  as  B,  and  B  half  as  much  again  as  C — himself 
clearly  being  the  C.  And  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  try 
and  do  as  much  with  the  Trade  Journals  about  which  we  were 
asked  to  say  something;  might  from  them  attempt  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  trading  class,  and  even 
from  literature  as  bald  and  conventional  as  their  leading  articles, 
though  not  more  bald  than  the  examples  of  Colenso,  do  our 
best  to  acquire  some  clear  idea  of  an  individuality  that  in  this 
country  at  any  rate  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  For  we 
have  nothing  in  our  books  corresponding  to  Madame  Desvarennes 
or  to  the  illustrious  Graudissart ;  and  of  a  people  the  most  com- 
mercial in  the  world  have  no  literary  portraits  more  exact  than  an 
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occasional  Tulliver  miller  or  a  banker  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Newcome. 
Certainly  of  our  own  intelligence  we  knew  no  better  way  of  treat- 
ing these  organs  of  the  baker  and  the  candlestick-maker — these, 
as  a  rule,  rather  dreary  little  productions,  in  which  they  chronicle 
their  concerns,  advertise  their  wares,  and  announce  their  failures. 

We  dive  at  random,  then,  among  the  pile,  and  from  the  five- 
and-twenty  to  thirty  at  our  command  exhume  the  Watchmaker,  to 
which  we  attach  the  Jeweller  and  Metalworker ;  and  putting  aside 
all  phrases,  all  mere  hackwork,  as  that  which  is  common  to  most, 
fix  our  attention  on  those  slight  touches  by  which  a  man  uncon- 
sciously reveals  himself,  those  salient  features  which,  through 
mighty  deeps  of  sand,  yet  peer  above  the  waste  and  attract  the 
traveller. 

Of  a  romantic  and  an  illusionary  temperament  this  Watchmaker, 
clearly  (shown,  no  doubt,  in  a  bright  blue  eye),  if  only  from  his 
treating  us  in  confidence  to  an  almanac  in  gems  for  our  due 
monthly  observance — to  a  ruby  for  July  that  will  discover  poison 
and  correct  evils  arising  from  mistaken  friendship ;  a  bloodstone 
for  March  to  ensure  courage,  wisdom,  and  firmness  in  affection ;  a 
sapphire  for  April  to  free  from  enchantment  and  denote  repentance ; 
a  sardonyx  for  August  that  will  solidify  conjugal  felicity ;  and  a 
topaz  for  November  to  prevent  bad  dreams.  And  in  this  unwink- 
ing blue  eye,  the  eyebrow  slightly  deflected  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  watch-glass — a  tenderness  that  blue  eyes  are  not  uncommonly 
deficient  in — hazily  visible  in  his  touching  narration  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  thimble  by  Nicholas  van  Benschoten,  a  dashing  young 
goldsmith  of  Amsterdam,  in  1684,  who,  in  the  silent  hours,  when 
his  fellow-workmen  were  most  of  them  silently  drunk — a  midnight 
conversation  of  boors  rejoicing,  under  their  breath — beat  out  of 
the  golden  metal  of  his  affection  a  thimble  to  protect  the  delicate 
forefinger  of  his  mistress ;  in  which,  as  in  most  else,  he  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  Chinese  some  half  a  dozen  centuries  before,  whose 
thimbles  (thumb-bells,  as  sailors  still  wear  them)  were  in  the  dark 
ages  in  the  bell-shape  of  the  lotus  flowers ; — a  blue  eye  tenderly 
beaming,  the  right  eyebrow  slightly  deflected,  these  above  a  well- 
shaped  nose  :  for  must  there  not  be  something  aristocratically  dis- 
tinctive about  the  nose  of  a  man  who  can  burst  into  enthusiasm 
over  the  Prince  of  Wales  wearing  a  silk  ribbon  watch-guard  ? — and 
a  mouth  where  humour  lurks  in  fluent  lines,  ever  and  again  to 
harden  into  the  sharp  marks  of  watchful  business  capacity.  '  Sir 
Pleas  Fix  this  Wotch  for  this  Boy  if  you  can,'  laughs  the  merry 
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jeweller,  producing  in  his  pages  the  order  for  our  delectation. 
*  Shood  of  com  with  him  Bot  cood  Not.  I  thoot  you  cood  Fix  this 
Wotch  if  Eny  Body  cood  fer  you  ar  oosed  to  this  kind  of  a  Wotch 
and  oblige  me.'  And  again,  observe  his  advertisement,  where  the 
clergyman  standing  before  the  altar  thus  addresses  the  newly 
married  couple  :  '  And  now,  dear  friends,  may  your  hearts  always 

beat  in  unison  and  perfect  harmony,  like  the  watches  sold  by , 

at  the  corner  of .'     But  he  is  not  always  laughing,  this  merry 

jeweller,  for  if  he  has  moments  when,  very  properly,  'his  bosom's 
lord  sits  lightly  in  )ns  throne,'  he  can  also  be  serious,  and  his 
blue  eye  clouds  as  he  speaks  of  the  Clerkenwell  watch-trade  in  its 
decrepitude ;  of  men  who  for  ten  years  have  been  earning  from  31. 
to  61.  a  week,  and  now  are  coming  to- him  for  relief;  of  a  steady 
man,  good  at  one  time  for  4£.  10s.,  and  now  in  receipt  of  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  as  night  watchman.  Alas  !  the  old  solid  English 
watchmakers  are  being,  or  have  been,  "driven  out  of  the  field  by 
the  light-fingered  Swiss,  and  are  forced  to  do  what  they  can  with 
electrical  instruments ;  the  English  lever  is  almost  superseded 
by  the  half-guinea  keyless  machine-made  piece,  and  the  bright 
Clerkenwell  homes  are  long  overshadowed  and  darkened  by  the 
blank  walls  of  the  sombre  factory. 

Gone  the  yellow  musk  blossoms  in  the  small-paned  windows, 
the  engravings  of  the  Two  Comrades  Before  and  After  the  Battle, 
the  black  and  gold-dusted  profiles  and  the  alabaster  copy  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa ;  and,  instead  of  all  the  little  comforts  of  a 
warm  and  padded  old  age,  the  draughty  box  and  stifling  charcoal 
fire  of  a  night  watchman,  the  cold  coffee  in  a  gallipot,  the  news- 
paper screw  of  tobacco  alongside  the  petrified  bread  in  the  box 
with  the  broken  lid  where  the  keys  are  kept.  But,  after  all,  the 
jeweller  reflects  that  the  workman  is  the  principal  sufferer  and  not 
he,  that  presentation  watches  are  still  occasionally  in  demand,  and 
that  though  no  longer  the  prices  of  old  are  given,  more  are  wanted ; 
and  before  we  close  his  pages  adds  one  more  touch  to  his  portrait 
in  telling  us  the  story  of  a  necklace.  'Tis  a  gentleman  who  comes 
to  him  with  his  wife's  necklace,  demanding  2,000£.  and  the  substi- 
tution of  paste  for  the  original  stones  of  Brazil.  6  My  wife,'  says 
the  gentleman,  *  will  never  know  the  difference.'  The  jeweller, 
who  has  known  the  wife  from  the  earliest  ear-piercing  days,  asks 
for  four-and- twenty  hours'  reflection,  and,  the  gentleman's  back 
turned,  hurries  off  to  the  lady's  grandmother,  very  rich,  and  tells 
the  story.  '  Quite  right,'  quavers  the  grandmother  from  the  top 
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of  her  high  nose ;  <  quite  right ;  the  stones  must  not  go  out  of  the 
family.  I  always  knew  the  man  was  a  thief.  Let  him  have  the 
2,0001.  as  though  from  you,  and  give  him  back  the  necklace  as  it 
is.'  Which  being  done  that  day  se'nnight  palpitates  the  wife  into 
the  shop  with  the  same  necklace,  the  same  demand.  <  My  hus- 
band will  never  know  the  difference,'  says  she.  Again,  a  visit  to 
the  grandmother,  again  the  2,000/.,  with  a  <  What  in  the  name  of 
heaven  does  the  woman  do  with  her  money — does  she  gamble  ? 
Well,  she  must  have  it,  of  course  ! '  Now  that  both  husband  and 
wife  believe  the  necklace  to  be  merely  imitation,  it  is  in  all 
probability  safe.  WTould  that  there  were  more  such  necklaces, 
such  jewellers,  and  above  all  such  grandmothers  ! 

The  jeweller  fades  as  in  a  Polytechnic  dissolving  view,  his 
smile  only  remaining  to  the  last,  and  quickly  his  place  is  taken 
by  a  presence  whose  voice  you  hear  before  his  features  become 
distinct,'  a  presence  that  declares  in  an  accent  slightly  foreign 
that  the  '  Blanc  des  graces  imparts  to  the  face  that  beauty  of  the 
ancients  which  modern  fashion  so  much  inquires  after.'  Wre  feel 
half- inclined  to  leave  the  Hairdresser  there,  fearful  of  spoiling  his 
outline,  for  does  he  not  in  that  short  announcement  draw  his  own 
portrait  as  completely  as  if  on  the  front  page  of  his  journal  there 
were  figured  his  penetrating  glance,  his  Hyperion  curls,  his  careful 
whiskers — in  a  word,  rj,is  whole  beaming  and  animated  intelli- 
gence ?  But  not  only  is  this  paper  an  attempt  at  some  sort  of 
exposition  of  the  trader  character,  it  is  a  kind  of  review  of  their 
journals  as  well,  and  so  of  the  '  Hairdressers'  Chronicle  '  we  had 
better  perhaps  do  more  than  read  the  first  lines.  We  had  better, 
for  instance,  say  something  of  the  District  Hairdressers'  Associa- 
tion where,  as  at  other  similar  gatherings,  the  president  is  in  a 
warm  loud  whisper  called  '  an  old  woman,'  and  of  the  Hairdressers' 
Fete  where  nine  young  ladies  seated  before  a  mirror  had  their  hair 
dressed  by  as  many  artists ;  of  half,  the  hair  powdered  and  the 
fair  cheek  touched  with  a  faint  artificial  bloom,  and  the  noses  of 
all,  no  doubt,  delicately  flicked  with  the  '  world-renowned  Poudre 
d*  amour.9  And  the  Paris  correspondent  draws  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  society  to  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  Paris 
journal  reflecting  on  the  capability  of  present  officers,  of  which 
low  piece  of  scurrility  it  is  very  properly  decided  to  take  no  notice ; 
and  next,  with  the  usual  headlong  leap  of  correspondents,  in  the 
following  line  admonishes  us  how  that  orange-flowers  are  no  longer 
to  be  put  under  glass-cases  after  the  wedding  but  distributed  to 
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friends  of  the  trembling  bride.  In  frightened  accents  he  tells 
of  a  mad  barber  of  the  Rue  du  Bassin,  who,  razor  in  hand,  flew 
down  the  boulevard  after  a  napkined  customer,  proclaiming  him- 
self of  barbers  the  Gambetta,  one  born  to  make  *  a  development 
of  the  business  more  in  accordance  with  modern  institutions ; ' 
of  which  apparently  the  beginning  would  have  been  the  cutting  of 
the  customer's  throat.  He  did  not  in  any  sense  go  far,  for  half 
way  down  the  asphalt  the  police  got  hold  of  him  and  carried  him 
off,  raving,  whither  he  is  doubtless  now  holding  invisible  noses 
and  lathering  imperceptible  chins.  In  the  hairdressers'  weekly 
*  Journal,'  though  they  have  no  Paris  correspondent,  yet  they  have 
a  certain  hard-hitting  Scipio  Shavio,  who,  under  the  pungent 
device — 

When  we  sing  of  men's  virtues  how  pleased  they  are  ! 
But  to  whisper  their  faults,  'tis  different  by  far — 

dashes  off  with  easy  vigour  sketches  of  provincial  barbers  and 
their  customers  that  have  the  direct  merit  of  transporting  us  to 
those  glittering  bowers  of  looking-glass  and  little  bottles,  where 
hang  the  theatrical  companies'  bills  for  the  week,  and  where  also 
moustaches  and  imperials  frizzle  all  in  a  row.  There — though  in 
that  home  of  gossip  we  would  gladly  linger  and  hear  the  talk — we 
must  leave  the  hairdresser,  and,  across  the  tramway  lines  of  the 
High  Kow,  plunge  down  a  cool  court — a  backwater  of  commerce — 
where  in  his  twilight  cabin,  lined  and  floored  with  books,  dreams 
and  drones  away  the  Bookseller  his  life. 

'  Of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable,  busi- 
ness capacity,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  For  forty 
years  he  was  a  secondhand  bookseller  in  Smithfield.'  Now,  what 
more  can  a  gentle  and  friendly  man  want  than  such  an  epitaph  ? 
What  better  field  for  his  labours  than  the  sacred  martyr-ground  ? 
What  pleasanter  customers  than  the  white-headed  Cistercians  to 
sell  him  their  school-books  and  try  and  get  '  cribs  '  out  of  him  ? 
If  he  seems  a  trifle  absent  at  times,  who  would  not  at  times  be 
absent  with  the  English  mystics  all  round  his  head  :  on  animal 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  astrology,  magic,  palmistry, 
alchemy,  the  Eosicrucians  and  the  Gnostics  ? — with  Behmen  and 
Fludd  and  Helmont  and  Paracelsus  peering  over  one  shoulder, 
and  Eugenius  Philalethes  and  Ashmole  blinking  over  the  other  ? 
And  if  he  seems  occasionally  fanciful  there  is  Gratiolet  on c  Sighing ' 
to  account  for  it,  and  the  '  Boyhood  of  Great  Criminals,'  and  the 
( Annals  of  Newgate '  to  give  some  colour  to  intermittent  passages 
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of  gloom.  Every  mood  of  the  human  mind,  every  Uplifting  and 
depression  of  the  human  soul,  every  flight  and  degradation  of  the 
imagination,  all  erring  of  the  spirit,  each  of  our  follies,  caprices, 
impertinences,  insolences ;  on  evidences  of  them  all  he  can  lay  his 
hand  ;  knows  something,  too,  of  them  all,  in  his  light  and  nicker- 
ing way.  Over  his  door  figures  in  bland  serenity  the  head  of 
Bacon  in  a  stucco  collar  of  '  The  Advancement  of  Learning,'  and 
inside  you  can  range  from  the  penny  Bunyan  and  the  threepenny 
table-talk  of  Luther  up  to  the  actual  copy  of  the  manuscript 
Bible  taken  to  Palestine  by  St.  Louis,  and  priceless.  Of  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  he  tells  us  that  hitherto  there  was  only  one 
original  copy  known,  but  that  within  the  past  few  months  two 
have  been  picked  up,  in  each  case  for  sixpence,  of  which  one  was 
bought  by.  the  nation  for  65£.,  and  the  other  by  a  well-known 
London  publisher  for  251.  With  a  shudder  we  hear  that  in  the  first 
fortnight  in  April  262  new  books  saw  the  light  of  day  ;  we  learn 
that  two  or  three  novels  are  being  carried  on  by  the  same  eminent 
hand  at  once,  like  two  or  three  games  of  chess,  in  two  or  three 
newspapers  ;  that  Heine  at  twenty-seven  was  very  like  D'Orsay's 
pencil  drawings  of  D'Israeli ;  we  are  warned  against  pirated  copies 
of  c  Salammbo,'  and  are  assured  that  the  ten-guinea  copies  of 
Captain  Burton's  '  Arabian  Nights '  now  easily  fetch  251.  and  are 
expected  to  mount  to  501. ;  we  run  our  eye  down  the  advertisements 
of  stationery  and  fancy  repositories  for  sale,  elegantly  fitted  shops 
and  very  safe  businesses  in  a  fashionable  part  of  North  London, 
and  observe  how  that  though  it  is  always  a  '  young  lady '  in  search 
of  employment,  it  is  never  a  *  young  gentleman '  but  invariably  a 
'  respectable  youth.'  The  Bookseller  will  discourse  with  you  on 
Libel  and  the  Copyright  Bill,  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  all  Conti- 
nental news  and  American  notes,  sale  jottings,  reviews  of  new 
novels,  and  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Provident  Institution  ;  and 
announces  to  you  the  new  use  of  pigskin  for  bookbinding — in  the 
old  days  employed  before  morocco  but  dropped  then  for  expense,  an 
expense  now  below  that  of  calf.  '  Between  the  human  skin  and 
the  pig's,'  says  he,  '  after  tanning,  there  is  scarcely  a  difference  to 
be  detected.'  ^Reflection :  an  author  will  put  his  life,  his  soul, 
the  best  that  he  has  into  his  work  ;  let  him  now,  to  fitly  crown  it, 
bind  it  in  his  skin.  <  Baptized  with  a  Curse,'  for  example,  bound 
in  the  author's  hide — a  drum  as  reverberating  for  the  critic  to 
beat  on  as  Ziska's  that  sounded  hollow  and  yet  full  to  the  listen- 
ing Hussite  ear. 
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The  Bookseller — kindly  creature — has  a  specialty  of  angling 
literature ;  we  were  sure  of  it  from  his  quiet  eye,  in  which  are 
mirrored  deep  pools  under  overhanging  rocks,  in  which,  when  he 
lights  up,  there  flashes  the  troubled  water  of  the  weir  and  the 
amber  hurry  of  a  bouldered  stream  in  Devon.  Often,  when  the 
wind  is  southerly  and  the  sky  is  dark,  does  he  travel  as  far  as  his 
doorway  and  look  longingly  at  the  golden  perch  triat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  court  swings  over  his  friend  George  Barbel's  shop. 
George  Barbel  is  away  for  a  quiet  day  among  the  roach  and  dace, 
is  at  this  very  moment  listening  to  the  merry  tattoo  of  the  half- 
pound  fish  upon  the  boat's  floor  that  is  favourite  music  to  the 
angler's  ear.  Often  does  Barbel  steal  one  of  these  days  off,  and 
always  does  he  take  care  to  tell  us  how  he  has  fared  in  a  pleasant 
paper  in  his  '  Journal,'  where  fishing  socks,  built  cane  rods,  defiance 
casts,  Buckland  jackets,  and  waders  figure  among  the  advertise- 
ments. He  is  a  lovable  creature,  this  Angler  (and  indeed  all 
anglers),  if  only  for  his  unaffected  enjoyment  of  nature  and  the 
good  things  of  nature,  the  water  lilies  resetted  with  gold,  the 
superb  silence  of  the  swans,  the  dish  of  trouts,  the  asparagus,  and 
the  cherry  tart ;  yet,  much  as  we  love  him,  we  find  it  hard  to  for- 
give the  groove  he  runs  in  when  once  he  has  his  pen  in  hand,  hard 
to  forget  the  absolute  and  unabashed  conventionality  of  his  style. 
For  whoever  read  an  article  in  the  '  Field  '  or  4  Land  and  Water ' 
that  was  not  exactly  like  the  others — with  the  constant  quotation 
of  c  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  the  '  early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise,'  and  how  that  in  the  morning  '  bright  Phoebus  opens  the 
gates  of  the  day  '  ?  And  the  scraps  of  poetry  :— 

Sweet,  sweet  is  the  scent  of  the  newly  mown  ha}T, 
Gently  borne  by  the  breeze  on  a  bright  summer's  day  ? — 

and  when  he  goes  to  dinner  is  it  not  always 

When  hungry,  just  then  would  take, 
Like  Esau  for  his  birthright,  a  beefsteak  ? 

But  if  his  literature  is  weak  Master  Barbel's  heart  beats  strong. 
Hear  his  lament  over  a  Gehazi  salmon  that  goes  out  from  among 
us  a  leper  white  as  snow :  fi  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  a  grand  old 
fish,  sought  after  and  admired  through  youth  and  mature  age,  in 
his  decay  struggling  vainly  against  the  stream,  and  ultimately,  in 
some  obscure  backwater,  turning  on  his  back  and  leaving  nothing 
but  a  worthless,  unsightly  mass  of  carrion.'  And  his  observation, 
how  acute  !  Who  but  George  Barbel  would  guess  the  trout  to  be 
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near-sighted  from  the  way  he  approaches  the  fly  ?  Who  but  he 
would  insist  on  the  importance  of  considering  the  colour  or  stain 
of  gut  in  relation  to  light  and  fish  vision  ?  *  For  years,'  says  he, 
6  events  have  been  gradually  forcing  me  towards  the  opinion  that 
success  in  fly-fishing,  particularly  where  the  fish  are  educated  to 
the  angler's  wiles,  depends  as  much  upon  concealing  the  connec- 
tion between  line  and  fly  as  upon  any  other  thing.'  And  what  a 
fly  it  is — what  a  masterpiece  of  deception !  Why,  like  a  pretty 
woman,  the  whole  world  seems  ransacked  to  serve  its  attractions ! 
Its  tail  is  a  topping,  red  parrot  and  widgeon  ;  its  butt  black  ostrich ; 
its  cheeks,  jungle,  single;  its  horns,  blue  macaw;  and  its  wing, 
first  two  broad  strips  of  brown  turkey  feather  with  long  black  band 
and  longish  white  tip,  then  two  strips  bustard,  married  strips  blue 
and  grey  swan,  and  lastly  (on  top)  strips  of  pheasant  tail  feather. 
Add  to  this  silver  twist  and  gold-colour  floss,  light  pea-green  fur 
very  much  picked  out,  flat  silver  tinsel  and  black  wool  for  the 
head,  and  we  have  surely  the  actual  and  expensive  insect  that  the 
careful  Scotchman  declared  he  would  be  glad  and  gay  if  he  saw  out 
of  his  salmon's  mouth. 

But  there  are  other  fish  than  trouts  and  salmons,  other  anglers 
than  Barbel — who,  indeed,  confesses  to  no  knowledge  of  Billings- 
gate, and  goes  not  down  to  the  great  waters.  There  are  yelling 
March  mornings  in  the  market,  with  the  bawl  of  prices  round  the 
flaring  gas,  the  wet  and  muddy  flags,  the  hustle  of  porters,  the 
elbows  of  fish-salesmen.  Mackerel  are  not  so  large  this  year  as 
last,  nor  yet  nearly  so  numerous.  And  yet  in  March  the  value  of 
fish  landed  on  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts  was  297,612£.,  and  in 
the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  847,126£.  A 
fairly  plentiful  harvest  that,  surely,  and  especially  good  for 
Cornish  men,  even  though  they  sail  not  to  their  labours  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights.  They  are  the  Ironsides,  the  inde- 
pendents of  the  blue-jersey ed  crew,  those  Cornish  men,  with  their 
great  sea-boots,  to  which  the  herring  scales  adhere,  up  which 
they  almost  seem  to  climb.  Who  has  not  seen  these  steadfast 
fellows  in  the  harbours  of  the  North  Sea,  singing  their  simple 
hymns  on  Sabbath  mornings  round  the  cold  galley  fire  ? — their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  devotion  in  grateful  contrast  to  the  shrieking 
throng  of  Salvationists  who  yelp  and  leap  along  the  quayside 
above  their  heads.  They  have  many  temptations,  many  troubles, 
many  deprivations.  We  have  been  with  them  at  midnight  trawl- 
ing, waiting  for  the  red  flare  signal  to  let  down  nets,  and  not  so 
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far  off  have  heard  the  fiddle-scraping  of  the  Dutch  koopers,  seen 
their  dancing  lights,  have  almost  snuffed  the  odours  of  their  spirits 
and  heard  the  shuffle  of  their  jigs ;  and  yet  there  has  been  no 
murmur  of  a  desire  to  join  the  wild  sea  revelry,  though  who  can 
doubt  but  that  in  each  man's  breast  there  was  a  struggle  to  cast 
off,  and  up  the  bulging  Dutchman's  sides  to  swarm,  and  forget  all 
anxiety  in  the  frowsy  odours  of  the  wandering  grogshop  ? 

From  the  cold  North  Sea  and  the  circling  sea-gulls,  the  red- 
roofed  fishing-town  and  the  ruined  abbey,  it  is  needful  for  us  to  turn 
to  the  Dentist  and  the  Doctor,  who,  as  we  journey  out  of  the  town  to 
where  the  farmer  stacks  his  corn  and  builds  his  hay-ricks,  shall  ac- 
company us  part  of  the  way  and  be  suffered  to  lift  up  their  voices. 

First,  the  Doctor,  a  strange  penny  Doctor,  given  to  phrenology 
and  palmistry,  and  the  prevention  of  baldness.  He  recommends 
you  liquor  potass,  for  corns,  and  acetic  acid  for  pimples ;  he 
removes  your  freckles  with  sal  ammoniac  and  elderfiower  water, 
he  tells  you  how  to  clarify  dripping  and  how  large  was  Grambetta's 
brain,  and  almost  in  a  breath  gives  you  information  on  lemon 
roll,  indigestion,  and  the  proper  making  of  beds.  There  are 
chapters  on  food  and  chapters  on  dress,  and  literary  chapters, 
where,  in  the  portion  of  it  that  fell  to  our  share,  there  figured  a 
deformed  artist  and  a  rising  dramatist  and  a  baby,  in  fiction  as  in 
life,  the  tyrant  of  the  family.  But  the  doctor's  specialty  would 
seem  to  be  the  6  Ad  vice  gratis '  he  gives  his  correspondents.  There 
is  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  questions  he  has  to  answer  and 
the  troubles  he  tries  to  soothe.  *  You  are  a  little  below  par,'  he 
says ;  or  '  Do  not  drink  tea,  for  it  evidently  does  not  suit  you  ; ' 
or  <  Sea-bathing  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good ; '  or  '  Do 
not  overfeed  the  baby,  and  let  him  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  you  can ; '  or  '  Make  him  speak  slowly  and  draw  a  deep  breath 
when  he  begins  to  stammer.'  To  Brown  Eyes,  troubled  with  her 
complexion,  he  says,  *  Use  no  soap  at  all  to  your  face,  but  wash  with 
oatmeal  and  soft  water  ; '  to  Sensitive  G-irl,  who  evidently  suffers 
from  the  infirmity  of  flushing  after  meals,  he  advises,  '  Eat  that 
food  only  which  agrees  with  you,  and  slowly.'  Anxious  Scot  is  to 
go  into  society  as  much  as  possible  ;  Gray  Locks  is  to  wash  with 
carbolic  soap ;  Wretchedness  cannot  do  better  than  go  on  in  the 
same  way ;  An  Old  Sufferer  is  not  to  take  malt  of  any  kind ;  Polly 
is  not  to  eat  any  fat-forming  foods  ;  Artist  is  not  to  indulge  in 
excess  of  any  kind ;  and  the  drink  of  Daffodil,  a  total  abstainer,  is 
to  be  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  infusion  of  quassia.  They  are 
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the  little  woes  of  our  kind,  these  that  the  penny  doctor  prescribes 
for,  and  yet,  small  as  they  are,  to  how  much  bitterness  of  real  ill 
health,  almost  abject  misery,  do  they  not  in  the  whole  amount? 
What  utter  want  of  enjoyment  of  life  lies  behind  such  questions 
as  those  of  Anxious  Annie  and  Malade  !  And  sometimes,  alas  ! 
one  lights  on  a  tragedy,  the  last  pitiful  cry  of  the  sufferer  before 
she  goes  *  anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the  world.'  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  with  the  comedy  of  indisposition  than  the 
tragedy  of  ill-health  that  the  penny  Doctor  deals;  more  with 
the  irritated  vanity  of  impure  complexions  than  any  deep-seated 
disease.  We  guess  his  patients  chiefly  to  lie  among  the  sedentary 
and  confined  youth  of  both  sexes — the  country  boys  and  girls 
suffering  at  first  from  the  long  close  hours  of  some  large  house  of 
business — to  the  first  of  which  his  advice  is  generally  ( a  cold  bath 
in  the  morning,  and  join  the  Volunteers ' — good  advice,  too,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  good  for  almost  all  of  us.  Before  we  leave 
him  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  dreadful  case  of  spasmodic  wry- 
neck treated  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  and  hear  from  him  the  story  of  a  lady  who  would  not  suffer 
her  children  to  be  vaccinated  from  lymph  of  Grladstonian  descent 
for  fear  of  inoculation  of  the  taint  of  Liberal  principles. 

The  Dentist,  whose  device  is  4  Independence  and  Liberality,' 
and  for  whom  we  may  suggest  the  arms  of '  a  forceps  gules  and  a 
toothache  rampant,'  gives  no  advice  gratis  ;  the  advice  gratis  of  a 
dentist  not  in  all  probability  being  worth  having,  for  who  would 
have  the  nerve  to  apply  it  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Dentist  is  a 
trifle  dull.  He  discourses  of  the  physiological  action  of  nitrous 
oxide,  and  he  writes  on  dental  caries ;  he  experiments  with 
chloroform  on  the  circulation  of  that  much-tried  animal,  the  frog ; 
he  points  out  that  it  is  the  teeth  of  the  human  family  only  that 
are  subject  to  decay,  and  not  those  of  animals,  and  he  has  a 
dreadful  paper  on  teratology,  the  science  of  monstrosities,  wherein 
we  are  taught  that  nearly  every  organ  of  the  human  body  has 
been  found  absent  in  a  series  of  individual  cases ;  that  terrible 
creatures  are  born  occasionally  without  brain  and  occasionally 
without  heart.  He  tells  us  of  a  new  local  anaesthetic  (known,  as 
usual,  to  the  Chinese  about  220  A.D.),  and,  after  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  new  porcelain  teeth  and  the  bogus  American 
dental  colleges,  points  us  with  pride  to  the  glorious  career  of  Dr. 
Carver,  dentist  and  crack  shot,  and  the  famous  Buschong,  brilliant 
base-ball  player  and  dentist.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  treats  us  to 
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an  affecting  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  visiting  a  chemist  for  tooth- 
picks, and  in  the  chemist's  momentary  absence  experimenting 
with  the  ivory  points  one  sees  on  all  their  counters,  loaded  with 
vaccine  virus.  The  Dentist  adds,  '  We  are  assured  the  gums  took 
well.1  Horrible ! 

If  from  the  utterances  of  the  dentist  and  the  doctor  we  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  much  idea  of  a  personality,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  doctor  answering  sometimes  with  asperity  betrays  temper  and 
the  dentist  a  not  uncommon  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Farmer  who  in  his  '  Journals'  shows 
himself  the  same  Jolly  Farmer  we  knew  in  our  boyhood,  before 
blight  had  darkened  the  noble  cheerfulness  of  his  countenance  or 
Free  Trade  had  taken  the  spring  out  of  his  walk.  '  Ha,  ha ! '  laughs 
the  Jolly  Farmer  in  his  splendid  hearty  way,  '  now  is  the  time  to 
mulch  your  garden  with  good  rotten  manure,  to  make  slugs  un- 
comfortable with  salt,  soot,  and  lime,  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
caterpillars,  to  let  the  ducks  and  chickens  in.'  No  laziness  for 
him,  by  Ceres !  for  him  always  something  to  be  done.  Why,  for 
instance,  in  the  changeable  April  month  there  are  annuals  to  be 
sown  and  hollyhocks,  there  are  air  and  water  to  be  given  in  plenty 
to  the  auriculas  and  carnations  and  picotees,  there  are  the  azaleas 
and  camellias  to  be  syringed,  the  French  beans,  lettuces,  and  beet 
to  be  sown,  the  wall  trees  in  bloom  to  be  protected,  and  as  he 
very  properly  says :  fi  All  plants  to  be  given  growing  room  or  they 
cannot  pay  their  rent.'  Happy,  golden  farmer,  leaning  over  the 
strong  white  gate,  watching  the  spring  wheat  already  three  fingers 
high  and  the  steady  teamsman  at  work  on  the  further  down; 
contented,  ruddy  farmer,  brewing  at  home  again  the  strong  Octo- 
ber as  in  the  olden  days — what  garnered  knowledge  in  that  broad 
head  of  thine,  what  multitude  of  questions  art  thou  not  ready  in 
thy  kindly  way  to  answer,  and  to  answer  well !  For  the  newly 
calved  heifer  weak  in  her  forelegs  this,  and  for  pedigree  pigs 
that ;  and,  most  astonishing  desperate  remedy,  for  sick  poultry  a 
quid  of  tobacco  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  huge -crested  cock 
whether  he  will  or  no.  Observe  bright  chanticleer  after  the 
operation,  how  for  two  or  three  minutes  he  appears  mighty  weak 
and  his  tail  begins  to  droop ;  yet  how,  after  sitting  under  a  tree 
and  remaining  quiet  five  minutes  or  so  more,  he  is  up  on  the 
bent  railing  round  the  muck  heap,  crowing  fit  to  burst  his  great 
gaudy  throat.  And  out  of  his  vast  experience  does  he  warn,  too, 
the  thoughtful  farmer :  as,  for  instance,  *  Throw  not  your  church 
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decorations,  when  Twelfth  Night  is  over,  into  the  churchyard 
ditch,  for  the  sheep  will  eat  them  and  swell  and  die ;  since  yew, 
though  in  its  green  state  it  be  not  altogether  deadly,  in  the  dry 
is  sure  to  kill.'  Apparently  there  is  nothing  Farmer  Honeysuckle 
don't  know,  or  can't  lay  his  hand  on.  Farmer  Honeysuckle  can 
set  you  right  about  notice  to  quit,  about  the  right  to  ground 
game,  about  the  authority  of  highway  boards  and  the  traffic  in 
unsound  meat ;  and  in  consultation  with  his  good  wife  prescribes 
celery  for  rheumatism,  tells  you  how  to  make  coffee  simply  in  a 
bason,  puddings,  and  forcemeat  balls,  and  how  to  use  the  fat  of 
chickens  for  cake.  His  lofty  intelligence  even  stoops  to  chatter 
of  tidies,  chairbacks,  lampmats,  those  'pretty  little  tiny  kick- 
shaws'  that  adorn  his  low-ceilinged  parlour;  and,  in  conclusion, 
forgets  not  to  supply  the  market  dates  all  over  this  broad  and 
busy  England.  Oh  melodious,  sunburnt  farmer!  which  of  us 
pent  townsfolk  would  not  change  place  with  thee,  soft-hearted 
Honeysuckle,  clinging  to  the  whitewashed  farm  with  its  low 
chimneys  and  low  windows  ? — thou,  too,  fortunate,  whose  brow, 
serene  as  thy  summer  Yorkshire  sky,  is  but  for  the  moment 
clouded  when  with  gentle  sympathy  thou  criest  '  Holders  of 
American  reserves  have  lost  heart  and  strength.' 

Within  an  apple-throw  of  the  farmer  abides  the  Gardener  and 
his  '  Chronicle,'  in  a  slant  conservatory  opening  on  to  the  dwelling- 
house  where  his  pretty  daughter  goes  for  wire  and  maidenhair  to 
tie  your  bouquet.  Somewhat  dreamy  this  gardener,  and  moist- 
eyed,  yearning  rather  unbusinesslike  after  the  far-off  Walloon 
merchants,  who  in  the  year  1570  were  driven  out  of  their  country, 
and  carried  with  them  the  auricula  to  Brussels,  whence  hither  it 
was  not  long  in  journeying  in  the  satchels  of  the  low-country 
refugees.  The  home-sick  Switzer  carried  off  with  him  his  flowers, 
and  high  in  a  Flemish  attic  crooned  over  its  fringes  the  plaintive 
melodies  of  his  lost  fatherland.  Among  such  memories  the  dreamy 
gardener  is  altogether  lost.  When  you  would  ask  him  the  price 
of  his  spirsea,  he  answers  with  a  start  that  the  true  auricula  is 
figured  in  the  {De  Plantis  epitome,'  1586  ;  that  it  was  known  as 
Bear's  Ears ;  that  in  Gerard's  <  Herbal '  for  1597  there  are  half  a 
dozen  varieties,  of  which  he  quotes  '  The  Purplish  Blew,  Heaven's 
Blew,  somewhat  sad  but  very  lively ; '  and  when  you  would  con- 
tract with  him  for  your  fernery,  he  takes  to  murmuring  in  his 
scholarly  impracticable  way  : — 

1  Pinguibus  hse  terris  habiles,  levioribus  illse ; ' 

24—2 
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or  apropos  of  primroses  startles  you  with :  '  Devotees  will  give 
such  liberal  orders  to  the  nurserymen  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  grow  what  is  needed  and  obviate  the  wholesale  destruction  now 
practised  by  a  ruthless  proletariat.' 

'  The  tevil  and  his  tarn ! '  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  swears,  ( what 
phrase  is  this  ?  Why,  it  is  affectations.'  Ruthless  proletariat  is 
garden  talk,  apparently,  for  tramp. 

In  truth,  not  very  much  to  be  got  out  of  such  an  exalted 
gardener,  though  every  now  and  then  he  comes  down  out  of  his 
history  clouds  to  talk  of  old-fashioned  hedges,  of  yew,  tree-box, 
laurel,  privet,  cypress,  and  that  holly  of  which  the  French  is 
houx\ — an  onomatopoeic  rendering  of  the  exclamation  wrung  from 
Madame  Eve  when  in  an  idle  hour  of  paradise  she  sat  upon  it. 
And,  at  the  last,  somewhat  more  awake  and  of  this  world,  he 
declares  it,  with  a  gasp,  to  be  a  good  year  for  fruit  buds,  since  the 
clouds  of  bullfinches  who  usually  destroy  and  disfigure  both  bud 
and  tree  have  this  year,  owing  to  the  plentiful  seed-ripening  of 
the  last  hot  summer  and  the  shelter  given  by  the  bushes  during 
the  severe  winter,  found  more  food  on  the  heath  and  gorse.  But, 
on  the  whole,  a  vague  man  this  gardener,  with  ragged  whiskers, 
we  doubt  not,  and  a  battered  straw  hat  and  long  nervous  hands, 
and  a  stump  of  pencil  sticking  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with 
which,  when  he  should  be  writing  the  plant  labels,  he  is  trickling 
down  poetic  fancies  on  the  back  of  a  list  of  seeds  and  ferns. 

But  about  the  Brewer,  nothing  vague — nothing  vague  at  all. 
He  stands  here  before  us,  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
his  dirty  old  brewing  coat  on,  and  deep  in  the  pockets  samples  of 
barley,  which  he  shakes  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  invites 
you  to  chew  with  him.  As  he  stands  at  his  malt-house  door,  and 
we  stand  by  him,  we  snuff  up  the  rich  and  vivifying  odours  of 
brewing  day,  feel  the  tremble  and  rattle  of  the  machinery,  and, 
through  a  moist  cloud  of  steam,  mark  the  men  with  their  great 
wooden  spades  and  buckets,  in  and  out  among  the  huge  tubs, 
over  the  discoloured  and  uneven  tiles  of  the  floor.  An  old- 
fashioned  brewery  this,  and  a  new-fashioned  brewer.  A  brew- 
house,  with  its  garden  wall  all  white  with  pear  blossom ;  its  high- 
peaked  roofs  all  gray  and  green  with  lichen  ;  its  vane  date-pierced 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  its  little  office,  like  the  captain's  cabin  of  an 
ancient  East  Indiaman ;  and  its  brewer  with  a  learned  chemical 
training  from  Gower  Street  and  not  much  more  knowledge  of 
strong  October  than  most  other  folks  of  a  venison  pasty.  No 
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more  strong  beers  for  him,  or  for  any  of  us  that  are  wise ;  no 
more  Bass  for  India  or  for  the  Bermudas,  but  the  lightest  and 
most  sparkling  of  amber  fluids,  so  light  that  as  you  drink  you 
feel  inclined,  in  the  true  student  Kneipe  fashion,  to  chant  : 
Gaudeamus  igitur  I  He  leads  off  with  us,  in  his  solid,  sensible 
way,  on  private  brewing,  to  which,  provided  the  annual  rental 
be  less  than  15£.,  there  is  now  to  be  no  limit.  He  calls  it  a 
6  concession  to  Hodge,'  and,  leaving  the  moral  objections  to  his 
teetotal  friends,  contents  himself  with  the  economical  side.  He 
sighs  over  the  growing  consumption  of  whisky,  and  the  grand  old 
Indian  days  when  the  Mahratta  ditch  might  have  been  all 
chevaux  de  frise  with  pale-ale  bottles  ;  and  he  chuckles  over  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  to  whom,  on  his  latest  birthday,  beer  from 
every  corner  of  the  Fatherland  flowed  in  from  a  thousand  friendly 
spigots.  Then  he  knits  his  brows  over  this  question  of  beer 
adulteration,  just  lately  occupying  our  legislators.  Hear  him,  as 
he  goes  to  his  books  and  strains  the  centuries  through  the  cul- 
lender of  his  intelligence,  remembering  that  the  point  he  makes 
is  that  hops  never  were  considered  indispensable  to  beer,  that 
hops  were  used  only  '  to  impart  to  the  wort  the  aromatic  resin 
contained  in  the  plant,  and  useful  only  for  purposes  of  preserva- 
tion.' First,  he  says  in  Walhalla  there  were  breweries,  and  at 
Odin's  table  every  warrior  hoped  to  find  his  meth,  a  heavy,  mount- 
ing drink,  that,  though  the  hero  was  in  paradise,  recalled  the 
glorious  days  when  he  was  mortal  and  got  tipsy.  And  at  the 
feast  of  the  gods,  CEgir  gave  round,  as  at  a  cricket  dinner,  jugs 
and  cans  of  ale  of  his  own  concoction,  and  so  earned  for  himself 
the  honourable  and  enviable  title  of  Olsmidr,  the  ale  brewer. 
Then  from  Walhalla  leaps  the  brewer  to  Tacitus,  who  in  the 
'  Grermania '  writes  of  a  wine  made  like  the  drink  of  the  Germans, 
ex  hordeo  aut  frumento ;  and  so  by  an  easy  stage  to  Saxo  Grram- 
rnaticus,  who  tells  of  a  famine  because  all  the  grain  (and  none  of 
the  hops,  mark  !)  was  used  for  beer.  From  monastic  sources  he 
draws  reliable  information  of  beer  materials,  and  points  to  us  how 
cloister  beer  was  as  frequently  made  of  oats  as  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley.  The  jolly  friar,  who  '  sang  right  well  in  his  lonely  cell,' 
as  the  ancient  ditty  bawls,  if  he  could  tell  his  beads,  could  tell 
as  well  the  kind  of  water  he  wanted  for  his  stews  and  his  brew- 
house,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  famous  brewery  in  England  that 
has  not  somewhere  near  it,  built  sometimes  into  its  malt-house 
walls,  a  fragment  of  the  chapel  or  the  refectory  or  the  dormitory 
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where  poor  Friar  Martin  fasted  and  prayed,  and  woke  in  the 
black  winter  mornings  to  go  scrap-begging  for  the  poor.  In  a 
word,  beer  can  be  brewed  from  any  kind  of  stock,  as  cooks  say  of 
soup  :  for  soup  is  soup  whether  of  hare  or  birds'  nests,  and  beer 
is  beer  whether  of  laurel  leaves  or  sage,  coriander  or  raspberry 
juice.  The  spiced  beer  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  gentian,  red 
pepper,  rosin,  lavender,  amber,  anything  almost  but  cocculus 
indicus.  '  And  that  it  was  a  good  drink  is  clear  from  a  decree  of 
the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  Worms  and  Treves,  who  ordered  that 
penitents  should  not  partake  of  the  spiced  beer  of  Cambrai  except 
on  Sundays ;  on  week-days  should  have  the  common  beer  only. 
In  Germany  the  use  of  the  hop  dates  back  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  thence  crossed  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the  year 
1079  the  learned  Abbess  of  Kupertsberg,  S.  Ilildegardis,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  hopped  beers — that  is,  beers  which 
would  stand  keeping  longer  than  those  brewed  in  ordinary  fashion. 
The  brewer  would  keep  us  at  his  malt-house  door  all  day  if  we 
would  let  him,  for  he  speaks  slow,  does  the  brewer,  and  likes  to 
search  for  and  use  the  longest  words  and  the  most  highly  orna- 
mented sentences ;  but  there  is  a  friend  and  connection  of  his  we 
are  bound  to  call  on — the  Licensed  Victualler,  whose '  Gazette  '  of 
flimsy  yellowish  paper  and  blunt  type  foreshadows  a  personality 
truly  interesting. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  licensed  victualler  is  Boniface, 
Mendoza,  Augustus  Harris,  Beau  Nash,  Matthew  Dawson,  and 
Dennis  of  Grub  Street  rolled  and  pounded  into  one — and  served 
hot.  First,  bang  in  your  face  he  fires  his  racing  prognostics, 
Ormonde  for  the  Derby  and  Miss  Jummy  for  the  Oaks,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  race  of  the  hour  ;  then,  with  a  trip  and 
a  quick  change,  he  grows  furious  over  the  taxation  of  public- 
houses,  and  calls  for  political  and  private  clubs  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Then  he  sketches  the  career  of  a  famous  bon 
vivant  of  the  last  century,  from  his  drinking  and  gambling  days 
as  a  youthful  templar  to  the  last  splendid  pageant  to  Bath  Abbey, 
followed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  Then  with  a  harlequin 
slap  he  carries  you  to  the  parlour  of  a  sporting  public-house, 
where  there's  a  model  of  Jackson's  arm,  and  Mr.  Crib's  Eosa  is 
descried  on  her  tail  surrounded  by  the  admiring  fancy;  and  after 
a  slight  reference  to  dog  and  badger  fighting — 'Badger  must 
be  turned  over  on  his  back,  or  it's  not  even  a  ten-to-one  chance' 
— whirls  you,  presto !  into  the  middle  of  a  prize-ring  down  in 
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Essex,  where  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  you  delightedly 
watch  peepers  blinded,  conks  tapped,  kissing-traps  landed  on, 
amidst  breathless  excitement  and  the  happy  consciousness  of  the 
crowd  that  the  only  doubtful  magistrate  is  off  on  a  wrong  scent, 
twenty  miles  away.  It  is  Jem  Black  and  Ned  Spratley,  barmen 
of  a  sporting  public-house  in  the  N.W.  region,  who  are  thumping 
each  other  senseless  for  501.  a  side  ;  and  while  as  result  of  it  all  Ned 
Spratley  is  carried  straightway  off  to  bed,  and  for  three  consecu- 
tive nights  is  sat  up  with  by  his  alarmed  backers  and  seconds,  the 
lively  Jem  Black,  V enfant  cheri  des  dames,  dances  as  light  as  ever 
that  evening  down  at  the  'Prussian  Blue,'  supporting  as  well  as  he 
can  on  a  sprained  thumb  the  elegant  figure  of  the  much-envied 
Emma  the  Flash,  whose  high  blue  plumes  wave  over  a  crumpled 
frock  of  dingy  white.  As  we  regretfully  lay  down  the  many-sided 
Licensed  Victualler  we  sigh  as  we  have  never  sighed  before  for 
these  glorious  tittuping  times  when  forty  coaches  a  day  and  more 
passed  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  when  a  gentleman  could  stay  out  all 
night  amusing  himself  if  he  wanted  to,  and  come  home  properly 
incapable  with  the  milk  ;  when  to  pass  the  Quadrant  at  midnight 
was  an  adventure  worthy  of  Theseus ;  and  when  if  you  looked  in 
at  the  Piccadilly  Saloon  about  3  A.M.  there  they  all  were,  sitting 
on  the  ground  card-playing — the  gents  with  coat-collars  up  to 
their  crowns  and  the  ladies  with  sleeves  that  would  have  held  a 
dozen  fresh  packs  at  least.  Oh,  les  beaux  jours  passes  of  blue 
ruin  before  the  Early  Closing  Act ! 

In  our  hasty  survey  here,  we  pause  for  one  moment  to  throw 
to  the  literary  craftsman  a  suggestion  that,  in  these  days  of,  to 
him,  apparent  dearth  of  literary  material,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
valued  at  its  true  weight:  videlicet — that,  for  the  next  hundred 
years  or  so,  he  do  put  clean  aside  all  murders  and  mysteries,  all 
so-called  psychological  aspects  of  crime,  all  monstrosities  of  suicide 
and  poison ;  in  short,  make  an  absolute  and  complete  sweep  of 
his  present  literary  fashion  ;  do  turn,  in  a  word  and  for  example, 
from  the  stabbed  senior  partner  scrawling  in  blood  on  the  blotter, 

Avenge  me,  the  assassin's  name  is /  and  take  from  among 

many  that  he  might  (for  what  we  preach  we  will  practise  and  will 
give  him  an  instance)  the  respected  bookseller  in  a  country  town, 
a  cathedral  town,  whose  trade  leaves  him,  whose  premises  are 
burnt,  who  is  growing  old,  broken,  abandoned.  For  there,  we  are 
surely  all  agreed,  lie  the  true  pathos  and  tragedy  of  life  ;  not 
in  bludgeons,  pistols,  knives,  or  glotules  ;  but  there,  in  hopes 
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deferred,  in  utter  disappointments,  in  unsatisfied  longings  of  the 
heart,  in  old  age  that  should  be  kept  warm  and  is  forced  to  go 
chaffer  on  the  draughty  market-place.  And  lower  still,  a  lower 
depth,  poor  wretch !  when  the  home  is  broken  up,  when  the 
failure  is  in  the  '  Grazette,'  when  the  dignified  dusty  business  turns 
to  a  wandering  peddling,  when  the  counter  becomes  a  pack,  and 
the  honest  man  at  one  light  touch  becomes  Autolycus — who  has 
served  Prince  Florizel  and  in  his  time  wore  three  pile,  but  now  is 
out  of  service — what  figure  in  such  lonely  case  more  profoundly 
touching  than  his  (of  which,  in  our  days  afoot,  we  have  met  many 
along  country  roads  and  in  inn-parlours),  who  with  trembling 
hands  and  blinking  eyelids  displays  all  his  poor  trumpery  on  the 
beer-stained  table  ?  For  reflect,  that  he  who  is  now  a  sunburnt 
vagabond,  a  masterless  man,  hapless  pied  poudreux,  an  Old 
Dusty  foot,  was  once  of  standing  and  repute,  once  could  send  his 
boys  to  the  grammar  school  and  his  daughters  to  be  finished  at 
Miss  Eagle's,  in  the  Cathedral  Close. 

As  for  murders,  if  we  had  our  way,  to  write  of  murders  should 
be  indictable  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  punishable  according 
to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  To  resume  and 
draw  near  conclusion.  '  Where  do  I  live  ?  Can  any  one  tell  me  ?  J 
asks  a  *  Puzzled  Householder '  of  the  Accountant.  '  I  cannot,  for 
reasons  as  follow.  The  deeds  of  my  house  state  at  Upper  Tooting, 
the  postal  authorities  say  at  Balham,  the  taxing  masters  say 
Clapham,  the  rating  people  say  Battersea,  the  local  directory 
says  Wimbledon  and  Putney.  If  I  pay  my  taxes  I  must  go  to 
Clapham,  if  I  pay  the  gas  I  must  go  to  Bermondsey,  if  I  pay  the 
water  rate  I  must  do  so  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  to  pay  local  rates 
I  must  go  to  Battersea.  If  I  give  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  must  vote  for  Clapham  Division.  If  I  look  out  in  front 
of  the  house,  Wandsworth  Common  is  two  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  me,  and  Battersea  two  miles  beyond  that.  If  I  look  out  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  Upper  Tooting  Park  is  only  fifty  yards 
from  me.  If  I  walk  to  the  end  of  my  road,  I  am  then  in  the 
parish  of  Wandsworth.  If  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  road,  I 
am  in  Streatham.  If  I  cross  over  the  road,  I  am  in  Battersea. 
If  I  get  over  my  garden  wall,  I  can  sit  on  a  post  with  a  part  of 
my  body  in  three  or  four  parishes  at  the  same  moment.  Where 
do  I  live  ?  Can  any  one  tell  me  ?  '  So  asks  the  '  Puzzled  House- 
holder '  of  the  Accountant ;  to  which,  gloomily  enough,  the  Ac- 
countant replies  with  gaswork  accounts,  with  cases  in  Bankruptcy, 
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with  a  total  number  of  failures  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  148  in 
the  week,  and  the  profoundly  melancholy  observation,  wrung  from 
him  we  scarcely  know  how,  that  '  any  stick  appears  good  enough 
to  beat  an  accountant  with.'  Something  temporarily  wrong  with 
the  Accountant  evidently  ;  clearly,  ce  n'est  pas  sa  journee  ;  and 
we,  hopeless  of  ministering  to  him,  put  him  tenderly  aside  for 
the  Architect,  the  Builder,  and  the  Illustrated  Carpenter. 

In  this  so-complex  a  personality,  on  examination  and  dis- 
section we  di  scover  a  City  Commissioner  of  Sewers,  a  sensitive 
Common  Councilman,  who  is  at  one  moment  at  the  opening 
of  Tilbury  Docks  and  the  next  crying  aloud,  *  Time  was  when 
waterspouts  were  handled  with  loving  care,  and  use  and  ornament 
united  in  happy  alliance ; '  an  antiquarian  tradesman  who  sells 
tiles  and  chimney  cowls,  and  notes  the  discovery  at  Grortyna,  in 
Crete,  of  a  colossal  female  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  EtW- 
SOTOS-  'AOyvalos  £7rotei  on  the  pedestal ;  who  with  one  hand  offers 
to  parish  clerks  a  receipt  to  clean  gravestones,  with  the  other  a 
note  on  the  unearthing  of  a  marble  figure  in  Boeotia,  from  whose 
expression — whether  he  be  god,  hero,  or  athlete — he  confesses 
himself  unable  to  decide  ;  for,  says  he,  '  archaic  art  was  not 
concerned  in  varying  its  modes  of  expression  in  precise  relation 
to  the  thought  to  be  expressed.'  Eemarkable  man,  TroXu/^Tts-,  if 
ever  there  was  one  !  Take  him  on  his  practical  side  and  see  how 
various  he  is.  He  will  immerse  you  iron  or  steel  warm  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  a  few  minutes  so  that  it  will 
never  rust ;  he  will  protect  Cleopatra's  Needle  against  the  defile- 
ment of  smoke  with  Browning's  Preservative  ;  he  will  remove 
varnish  from  paint  with  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  ammonia ;  he  will 
from  seaweed  suggest  new  forms  of  decoration ;  and  design  you, 
finally,  a  house  without  a  staircase,  a  door,  or  a  fireplace  that  yet 
shall  be  perfectly  comfortable  and  habitable.  And,  in  truth,  the 
old  home  is  being  broken  up,  is  giving  place  to  the  flat ;  and  with 
it,  we  fear  (though  this  is  by  the  way),  there  will  be  broken  up 
of  the  home  the  old  domestic  poetry.  See  if  it  be  not  so ;  con- 
sider, who  can  sing  of  *  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,'  when  there's 
no  stair,  but  a  lift  ?  Who  can  cry  over  his  '  ain  fireside '  and  the 
4  ingle  neuk,'  when  there's  naught  but  a  stove  ?  Who  can  '  see  her 
dancing  in  the  hall '  from  a  sliding  abomination  that  goes  to  with 
a  click,  perhaps  to  catch  the  lover's  fingers  ?  In  a  word,  who  can 
think  with  any  tenderness  of  an  abode  (of  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  Architect  assures  us  there  are  many), 
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whose  woodwork  is  shrunk  arid  twisted,  whose  plaster  is  dropped 
off  and  whose  firegrates  to  pieces — a  home,  sweet  home,  not  in  the 
very  least  degree  waterproof  ? 

It  is  clear,  however,  whatever  else  be  doubtful,  that  of  the 
Illustrated  Carpenter  we  are  not  to  imagine  a  Mr.  Chips  in  a  paper 
cap,  an  apron  nicked  up  on  one  side,  a  mouth  .half  full  of  French 
nails.  Not  in  the  least.  We  must  figure  to  ourselves,  rather,  a 
refined  and  yet  a  solid  head  that  can  trace  the  earliest  Christian 
Church,  not  as  hitherto  they  have  been  traced,  to  the  Basilica 
or  hall  for  inquiry  into  law  cases,  but  to  the  Schola,  the  hall  of  the 
pagan  burial  club  ;  that  moans  over  the  monstrous  structures  of 
plate  glass,  weighted  overhead  with  poles  and  wires  and  hung  below 
with  huge  sprawling  advertisements,  now  crowding  our  Gresham 
and  Victoria  Streets;  that  insists  how  the  national  prosperity 
depends  on  the  development  of  individual  talent  and  intellect 
among  the  workmen,  and  in  the  next  breath  plays  fancifully 
round  Irish  round-towers,  mediaeval  freemasons  and  <  Greek  locks ' : 
that  in  one  line  tells  of  a  stone  coffin  at  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Calder  near  Peterborough,  with  the  bones  in  it,  but  no  vestige  of 
woollen  or  cotton  fabric ;  the  woodwork  in  a  Charles  II.  house  in 
Thames  Street,  and  in  the  next  points  to  the  world-wide  strikes 
of  1886  as  non-political  in  character — {a  mere  kicking  against  the 
recurrence  of  bad  times  ' — and  the  tumbling  Cupids  that  nestle 
round  the  initials  of  Diane  de  Poictiers  in  the  great  gallery  of 
Fontainebleau.  Good,  kind  Mr.  Chips,  his  sympathy  is  as  wide 
and  deep  as  his  learning !  Mark  how  sorry  he  is  for  the  iron- 
moulders  who  can  get  no  work  because  they  are  grayhaired,  for 
the  plasterers  who  can  get  none  because  they  wear  spectacles — two 
well-known  caprices  of  employers.  Hear  him  report  from  India 
how  his  native  fellow-workmen  are  capital  at  carving  the  lotus 
and  elephant  head  and  the  bullock-cart,  but  fail  over  the 
somewhat  unfamiliar  horse  ;  how  the  Hindoo  builder  is  architect 
as  well,  tracing  the  design  in  the  sand,  just  as  he  wants  it;  how 
the  best  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  Northern  India,  where 
there  are  to  this  day  Christians  still  owing  obedience  to  the 
Patriarch  at  Antioch,  and  how  that  of  the  seven  churches  built  by 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  1800  years  ago,  one  still  exists  remark- 
ably preserved.  Nor  is  there  about  Mr.  Chips,  notwithstanding 
his  learning,  the  slightest  assumption  of  false  gentility.  Brick- 
work is  wanted  by  a  good  man,  a  steady  man,  by  the  rod  or  job, 
nothing  more  nor  less ;  and,  odd  enough  in  one  who  notes  how 
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dwelling-rooms  have  doubled  in  height  since  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  suggests  that,  as  in  France  we  should  make  our 
houses  round  courtyards,  and  who  feels  all  the  charm  in  a  room 
not  all  seen  in  a  glance  directly  the  door  is  opened,  he  admits 
into  his  delicate  company  one  of  those  monstrous  advertisements 
of  6  Another  Leg  Saved,'  with  all  its  invariable  horrible  record 
from  the  long-suffering  Cure  of  Boizy-sur-Marne,  and  the  usual 
abrupt  testimonial  from  the  lieutenant  of  H.M.'s  gunboat  Drone, 
stationed  on  coastguard  duty  off  the  Orkneys. 

And  now,  who  remains  for  us  ?  Who  is  this,  for  instance,  who 
comes  forward  with  a  conciliatory  bow  and  the  obscure  announce- 
ment of  'the  possibility  of  utilising  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
sulphite  as  a  means  of  qualitatively  analysing  mixtures  of  the 
kaloid  salts  of  silver  ?  '  This  is  the  Photographer,  if  you  please, 
who  we  promise  you  shall  soon  go  back  again  if,  as  Falstaff  says, 
he  cannot  deliver  his  intelligence  more  like  a  man  of  this  world. 
As,  indeed,  he  does  when  he  talks  soberly  of  the  influence  upon 
astronomy  of  photographic  processes,  the  investigation  of  stellar 
spectra  by  photography;  how  that  the  whole  face  of  the  sky, 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  parallel  of  30°  south  declination,  is  to 
be  photographed  in  blocks  of  about  10°  square:  and  still  more 
when  he  depicts  the  inconveniences  of  the  art  to  the  criminal 
class,  and  offers  to  exchange  a  good  gas-bag  for  a  silver  lever 
watch.  In  short,  the  Photographer  is  an  admirable  instance  of 
how  far  one  may  be  deceived  by  an  opening  speech ;  for,  far  from 
being  incomprehensible  he  develops,  does  the  photographer,  not 
only  into  an  instructive  but  an  amusing  personality.  He  tells  us 
how  in  that  horrible  winter  of  Lieutenant  Greely's  at  Cape  Sabine 
the  photographer  of  the  expedition  perished,  caught  in  a  snow- 
storm, while  striving  in  a  forlorn  hope  to  reach  a  cache  for  the 
relief  of  the  starving  camp ;  how  the  water  was  too  salt  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  how  only  after  the  greatest  trouble 
fair  negatives  were  procured  with  an  exposure  of  an  hour,  a 
fortnight  after  the  sun  had  gone  for  the  winter,  and  others 
seventeen  days  before  his  return.  Then  he  prattles  of  an  amateur 
'  induced  by  a  real  love  of  the  beautiful  to  learn  to  handle  the 
camera,'  one  who  '  stood  uncorrupted  by  the  world,  who  neither 
cast  aside  his  thing  of  beauty  because  it  was  unsharp,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  blot  out  its  best  by  the  process  called  retouching/ 
His  '  thing  of  beauty '  is  an  affected  ink-photograph  of  a  child 
in  sailor  dress,  smiling,  with  its  head  on  one  side,  and  called 
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'  Listening  to  a  Tale.'  The  photographer  is  at  his  best  when  he 
writes  of  the  artistic  properties  he  is  forced  to  keep  in  stock,  the 
baskets  of  paper  flowers,  the  scrolls  (for  ambitious  vestrymen  to 
grasp),  the  practicable  rustic  stiles,  profile  cardboard  boats,  jury- 
rigged  top-masts,  flower-decked  swings,  carved  prie-dieux,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  while  at  all  but  the  most  fashionable  studios 
he  ensures  the  patronage  of  the  servant  girls  by  the  retention 
on  the  premises  for  introduction  into  any  picture,  free  of  charge, 
of  a  pseudo-Guardsman — bearskin,  Berlin  gloves,  and  all,  And 
stranger  far  than  the  kilt  placed  by  the  Scotch  Bassano  at  the 
disposal  of  his  southern  sitters  is  the  keeping  by  the  photographer 
of  the  south,  in  those  parts  of  rural  England  most  affected  by 
gipsies,  of  a  store  of  secondhand  bootlaces,  as  useful  in  their  way 
in  securing  business  as  the  kilt  or  the  sham  Gruardsman.  Explain 
this  statement  of  the  photographer's  who  can :  4  No  gipsy  will 
dream  of  having  his  or  her  photograph  taken  save  on  the  condition 
that  an  old  boot  or  shoe  string  is  presented  with  each  copy  of  the 
likeness  he  or  she  agrees  to  purchase.' 

While  we  have  been  writing  that,  away  at  High  Wycombe 
they  have  been  producing  chairs  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute : 
beechwood  chairs  of  the  timber  that  falls  there  between  November 
and  March ;  musical  chairs,  for  there  is  pleasant  singing  of  girls 
while  they  plait  the  cane — Canite,  puellce  !  How  different  the 
sweet  luxuriance  of  the  woods  of  Wycombe  from  the  sombre 
silence  of  the  black  Eussian  forests,  where,  when  the  snow  is 
melting,  they  begin  to  fell !  Thither  in  the  winter  speeds  the 
Woodbroker  not  many  versts  from  Novgorod,  or  to  the  oak  forests 
of  Slavonia,  or  the  wood  mills  on  Lake  Saima.  He  doesn't  sing, 
the  woodbroker,  unfortunately  he  hasn't  a  note  in  him,  but  he 
croaks  c  Demand  for  any  kind  of  sawn  stuff  very  weak.'  Still,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  him  that  spruce  is  going  up ;  its  strength,  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  durability  greatly  recommending  it  for  the  smaller 
spars  of  ships,  for  example  ;  and  teak  is  going  up,  for  they  use  it 
much  for  cabin  and  deck  yacht-fittings  and  it  is  the  best  back  for 
the  iron  plates  of  men-o'-war.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Fighting 
Temeraire,  teak  was  dangerous  from  its  splinters ;  then  was  the 
glorious  hour  of  the  non-splintering  oak.  So  spruce  and  teak  are 
going  up,  while  carpets  are  active,  paperhangings  sluggish,  hard- 
ware brisk.  And  Karl  Morgenroth,  miller,  of  Planzwirbach,  warns 
his  friends  against  cleaning  belts  with  warm  water  after  taking 
them  off  the  pulleys,  since  they  shrink  so  much ;  and,  next  below 
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the  thoughtful  Karl,  they  write  of  the  fagot,  or  bundle  of  sticks, 
worn  by  the  recanted  heretic  of  old,  to  show  what  in  an  ignited 
state  he  had  merited.  All  this  in  the  Timber  Trades  Journal, 
and  more,  much  more,  in  The  Warehouseman  and  Draper,  till 
we  sit  abashed  under  our  own  ignorance  and  their  surpassing 
knowledge.  For  who  is  there  in  the  world  wide,  save  the  Draper, 
knows  that  the  trowser  comes  first  into  view  in  the  third  century, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  seventy-five  suits  in  his  wardrobe, 
that  of  the  ideal  suit  the  guiding  principle  is  outline,  and  that 
the  American  dress  of  to-day  is  the  dress  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of 
1641 ; — or  would  be  but  for  our  beneficent  English  influence, 
which,  making  no  show  until  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  is  even  now  so  precarious  in  its  rule  over  young  America's 
taste  that  the  tailor  there  is  obliged  to  add  neckties  to  his  stock 
for  fear  of  seeing  his  clothes  disgraced  ?  For  everybody  the  Draper 
has  a  word,  for  young  and  for  old  of  both  sexes.  First,  says  he, 
there  is  agitating  the  minds  of  a  good  many  assistants  just  now 
how  to  dress  a  light  sunshade  window  ;  then,  a  patriarch  among 
drapers,  he  introduces  reminiscences  of  drapers  famous  in  his 
youth;  of  a  firm  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  of  which  one 
partner  was  killed  in  a  duel,  of  another  whose  chief  walked  the 
shop  in  full  hunting  costume,  and  of  an  eccentric  in  Crawford  Street 
who  kept  a  cow  in  his  cellar  and  once  or  twice  a  week  had  the  beast 
hoisted  and  driven  in  and  out  the  counters.  Then  he  turns  to 
widows  and  mourning,  on  which  subject  hear  the  widow  in  the 
French  play  :  '  Six  months  of  deep  mourning,  six  months  of  half 
mourning,  and  six  months  of  grey  mixed  with  violet ;  the  world 
does  not  ask  us  to  do  more,  and,  between  ourselves,  our  con- 
sciences do  not  require  quite  so  much.'  Admirable,  no  doubt,  in 
the  choice  of  their  own  clothes,  still,  whispers  the  Draper,  don't 
take  a  woman  with  you  on  a  visit  to  your  particular  tailor,  unless 
she  has  passed  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  for  depend  upon  it  she 
will  hurry  you  into  the  selection  of  a  pattern  that  in  your  cooler 
moments  you  will  repent.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  only  too  prob- 
able that  one  for  whose  bonnet  the  newest  thing  is  coral  leaf 
from  the  Bahamas,  might  fix  her  choice  on  some  monstrosity  of 
blue  and  red,  fit  only  for  the  misshapen  back  of  a  yelling  Sandown 
bookmaker. 

Through  all  these  journals,  ill-written  and  ludicrous  as  some 
few  of  them  are,  yet  there  runs  a  certain  serious  vein,  a  desire 
to  raise  the  trade,  to  instruct  the  apprentice,  and  educate  the 
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taste  of  the  workman,  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 
The  Tailor  lectures  on  the  balance  in  trowsers,  the  different 
construction  lines — the  old  side  working  line,  the  front  balance 
line,  the  centre  line — even  appears  at  the  lecture  in  trowsers 
which  he  has  basted,  explains  the  various  points  in  their  con- 
struction, and  asks  students  to  point  out  defects.  And  the  man 
of  whom  one  can  scarcely  think  except  in  his  more  constant 
aspect  of  gentle  literary  insistence  that  '  a  cheque  for  the  above 
long-standing  account  will  oblige,5  devotes  thirty  years  to  a  work 
on  practical,  critical,  and  systematical  coat-cutting,  of  which  not 
the  least  important  chapter  treats  of  how  to  shape  the  seat  for 
hollow-backed  men. 

Of  the  many  still  left  to  us,  nodding  and  beckoning  as  it  were 
to  obtain  our  favour,  choose  we  the  Boot  and  Shoemaker  and 
the  Baker,  with  whom  finally  to  deal,  and  then  about  trade 
journals  to  be  for  ever  silent.  It  is  with  some  regret  and  some 
difficulty  we  make  our  choice,  for  there  are  many  still  left  to 
choose  from ;  there's  the  Stock-keeper,  for  instance,  who  wants 
to  tell  us  about  a  veterinary  friend  at  Stuttgart  recently  in  diffi- 
culties for  rearranging  the  sterns  of  boar-hounds, '  faking '  them  for 
victory ;  with  an  amazing  spirited  account  of  a  combat  between 
dogs  and  lions  at  Warwick,  where  three  were  slipped  (the  best  of 
them  Turk,  a  bull-dog  of  36  Ibs.),  and  without  hesitation  flew  at 
the  nose  of  the  noble  animal ;  above  all  with  an  infallible  cure  for 
gapes.  And  there's  the  Statist,  a  gilded  soul  whose  only  item  of 
interest  is  the  statement  that  '  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Govern- 
ment intends  converting  its  debt  into  a  uniform  4  per  cent,  stock  ; ' 
and  the  Colliery  Guardian,  with  his  firedamp  and  cranks  and 
household  coals  favoured  by  the  cold  weather ;  and  the  Engineer 
on  the  present  aspect  of  mild  steel  and  the  explosion  of  homo- 
geneous gaseous  mixtures ;  and  the  Gas  and  Water  Man,  with 
his  flat-flame  candles  and  great  washer-scrubbers  and  his  friend 
'  Herr  Carl  Elbs  who  has  succeeded  in  producing  anthracite  homo- 
logues  by  the  synthesis  of  aromatic  ketones,'  with  Herrn  Behr  and 
Dorp  'who  have  found  that  phenyl-tolyl  ketone,  when  heated, 
became  anthracene  with  liberation  of  water,'  and  other  madness  of 
that  kind ;  and  the  more  reasonable  Grocer  who  offers  us  tons 
of  jam  at  16£.  the  ton,  and  grand  specimens  of  gorgonzola  and  non- 
alcoholic fruit  drinks,  whose  fancy  teas  are  extremely  dull,  whose 
black  pepper  continues  firm,  who  does  little  genuine  business  in 
beet,  and  the  half  whose  columns  are  taken  up  with  seekers  of 
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situations,  as  c  second  or  good  third  (both  counters)  or  solicit,'  or  as 
6  porter,  drive  or  solicit ; '  and,  more  perhaps  than  all,  the  « Miller,' 
in  mourning  for  his  son,  drowned  in  the  wheel  pit  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  water  gate  whither  he  had  climbed  to  remove  an 
obstacle,  and  the  '  Pawnbroker '  with  his  pathetic  pledges  of  the 
true  lover's  knot  brooch  in  blue  enamel,  and  the  mite  of  a  child 
who  comes  trembling  with  her  doll  under  her  pinafore  to  pledge 
for  medicine  for  her  mother.  No !  we  must  pass  them  all  by  with 
a  mere  friendly  salute,  must  just  say  our  say  about  the  Shoemaker 
and  the  Baker  and  have  done. 

He  is  a  well-to-do  shoemaker  of  Bremen,  the  front  of  whose 
shop  is  adorned  with  life-size  statues  of  three  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  craft.  First,  S.  Crispin,  patron  of  the  trade,  good 
Christian  and  bad  shoemaker,  on  whose  execution- day,'  October 
25,  there  have  been  two  notable  fights  at  least,  Agincourt  and 
Balaclava,  to  wit;  second,  Hans  von  Sagen,  who  in  1370  turned 
the  tide  in  the  great  battle  of  the  German  orders  against  the 
heathen  Lithuanians  by  bearing  the  Imperial  standard  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  ;  and  third,  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  bard, 
who  sang  over  his  awl  more  than  six  thousand  pieces.  These  are 
the  statues  executed  with  considerable  skill  by  Herr  Kropp,  of 
Bremen,  over  the  door  of  the  man  who  tells  us  how  the  Persians 
excel  in  leather  manufacture,  how  the  ancient  monuments  show 
shoes  far  superior  to  the  modern  work,  how  the  high  shoe  of  the 
peasant  statue  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol  at  Kome  is  not  unlike 
the  guimbarde  of  Louis  XI.  (the  shoe  laced  up  the  instep  with 
a  thong,  of  which  the  fashionable  colour  was  yellow),  and  how  the 
long  marches  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were  due  to  easy 
foot  covering.  From  such  a  man  one  can  learn  a  good  deal,  not 
only  about  the  sweating  system,  with  its  six  scandalous  varieties, 
but  of  the  different  character  of  the  Continental  feet — those 
broad  and  flat  of  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  the 
Danish ;  long  and  narrow  of  the  English  and  of  the  French,  so 
narrow  and  high  that  running  water  can  pass  under  without 
wetting;  and  one  quits  him  and  his  Schumacherzeitung  with 
regret  for  the  butts  and  shoulders  of  Bermondsey,  the  trade 
label  disputes  of  Nottingham,  and  the  tannery  established  at 
the  Dogs'  Home,  Battersea.  Here  in  England  '  a  dark  cloud  is 
hanging  over  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  ; '  failures  and  bills  of  sale 
increase,  goodwill  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  shopkeepers  en  route 
cry  out  at  the  number  of  the  penny  'buses  that  carry  their  old 
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easterners  past  them.  Nothing  is  as  it  was.  Even  the  apricots, 
regrets  the  Archbishop  in  *  Gil  Bias,'  are  not  so  large  as  when  he 
was  a  boy.  But  yet  if  trade  is  straitened,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered there  is  less  drunkenness,  and  that,  though  the  North  busi- 
ness be  almost  speechless  and  moribund,  the  number  of  tramps 
has  somehow  decreased. 

Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  provincial  England 
must  often  have  noticed  how  that  in  every  country  town  there 
is  some  small  corner,  some  fragment  of  it,  that  might  belong  to 
any  other  country  town.  It  is  generally,  if  there  be  a  river  there, 
the  arch  and  balustrade  of  gray  bridge  above  the  dark  wharf  and 
leaning  towards  a  falling  riverside  inn  of  overlapped  boards ;  or,  if 
there  be  no  river  meandering  through,  it  is  some  piece  of  market- 
place where  the  butcher's  shop,  all  hooks  and  painted  yellow 
wood,  stands  next  a  china  magazine  of  ewers  and  old-fashioned 
vases,  and  faces  the  cobbled  square  where  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days the  market-folk  raise  their  booth-poles  amid  bunches  of 
bright  flowers  and  coarse  creamy  basins  packed  in  straw.  Such, 
if  one  be  carried  there  blindfold,  may  be  either  in  Exeter  or  York, 
Cambridge,  Dorchester,  or  Gruildford ;  'tis  the  place  common  to 
them  and,  indeed,  to  all.  And  so  in  these  trade  journals  there 
is  a  type-corner  that  may  be  either  the  product  and  property 
of  the  baker  or  the  watchmaker,  the  produce  market  reviewer  or 
the  mercantile  gazetteer,  is  common  to  each  and  to  all  of  them. 
'  Yes,  you  are  right,'  you  read,  '  Franz  Miiller  was  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  in  November,  1864 ; '  or,  still  more 
uncalled  for,  '  H.  K.  White,  whose  premature  death  was  so 
sincerely  regretted  by  every  admirer  of  genius,  manifested  an 
ardent  love  of  reading  in  his  infancy ;  it  was  a  passion  to  which 
everything  else  gave  way.'  From  those  two  interesting  specimens 
who  could  tell,  by  style  or  matter,  the  special  organ  that  produced 
them  ?  Who  coul'd,  by  any  thumb-mark,  guess  them  to  be  warm 
from  the  oven  of  the  Baker  ? 

Of  all  that  we  have  examined,  this  Baker  is  by  far  the  most 
impersonal  in  his  utterances,  by  far  the  hardest  to  conceive  of  in 
the  flesh,  for  he  leaves  as  few  traces  of  individuality  in  his  work 
as  Shakespeare,  and,  like  an  Homeric  god,  comes,  speaks,  and 
goes  all  in  a  cloud.  Twice  only  does  the  Baker  break  through, 
and  then  only  in  the  form  of  advertisement,  when  he  tries  to  sell 
his  brethren  alarum  clocks  to  rise  by  in  the  mornings  betimes, 
and  for  their  furnaces  Eureka  nuts  that  emit  but  little  smoke  and 
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so  are  best.  But  for  the  rest  he  might  positively  be  anybody, 
even  your  agreeable  neighbour  at  dinner,  from  the  lightness  and 
vivacity  of  his  talk.  He  has  a  thrilling  story  of  an  Austrian 
count  shooting  his  wife's  lover;  an  extraordinary  suicide  from 
Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  ;  a  horrible  constable  murdering  three 
of  his  children ;  these  he  gives  you,  not  all  at  once,  but  inter- 
spersed with  relics  of  Burns,  announcements  of  a  new  tenor,  and 
anecdotes  of  Sydney  Smith,  Dumas,  Eogers,  and  Macaulay,  dove- 
tailed between  a  cry  over  the  mischief  done  to  hops  by  flea  and 
cold  nights,  and  an  article  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Garstang, 
Treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers.  And 
among  those  depressing  facetice,  the  special  property  of  the 
country  newspaper,  an  extract  from  a  recent  novel :  '  The  notary 
was  walking  in  his  garden  with  both  hands  behind  his  back  and 
reading  a  newspaper.' 

No  persecution  has  ever  hounded  down  the  Trade  Journal, 
its  presses  have  never  been  broken  by  a  furious  mob,  its  type  and 
benches  never  scattered  in  Salisbury  Court,  its  editor  never  im- 
prisoned by  a  thin-skinned  Government,  nor  ever  have  its  decorous 
pages  fallen  between  the  coarse  palms  of  the  common  hangman 
to  be  burnt  in  the  palace  yard  at  Westminster.  No,  never ;  the 
Trade  Journal  has  lived  the  honest  and  decorous  life  of  the  classes 
it  represents,  undisfigured  by  strong  passions,  by  strong  pre- 
dispositions or  dislikes  ;  calm  it  has  lived  and  somewhat  dull,  but 
safe ;  neither  greatly  honoured  nor  greatly  feared,  but  yet  always 
in  an  atmosphere  of  respectability  and  quietude  that  to  a  soul  in 
love  with  peace  is  perhaps  worth  them  all.  The  Trade  Journal  is 
the  modern  expression  of  the  old  trade  guild,  watchful  to  educate, 
to  advise,  to  help,  to  protect.  Let  the  Trade  Journals  keep  to 
that  and  they  will  all  of  them  continue  to  do  well. 
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'THE  pleasure  is  as  great,'  declares  an  eminent  authority,  'of 
being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.'  If  this  assertion  were  universally 
true,  Anthelme  Collet  might  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.  Probably,  however,  Butler's 
apophthegm  is  one  of  those  whereof,  as  the  sagacious  Bunsby 
would  observe,  '  the  bearings  lays  in  the  application  of  it.'  Collet 
undoubtedly  took  a  keen  pleasure  in  his  successful  rogueries,  and 
they  are  amusing  enough  to  outsiders,  but  it  must  have  needed 
an  unusually  acute  sense  of  humour  in  his  victims  to  see  any  fun 
in  them. 

Anthelme  Collet  was  born  in  the  department  of  Ain,  France, 
in  the  year  1785.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
adopted  by  an  uncle,  a  priest,  under  whose  care  he  spent  some 
years  in  Eome.  Here  he  learned  to  speak  Italian  fluently,  and  to 
assist  in  the  service  of  the  Mass.  He,  however,  showed  so  little 
vocation  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  that,  on  his  uncle's  return 
to  France,  which  took  place  when  Anthelme  was  about  sixteen,  it 
was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  another  uncle,  a  major  in 
the  army,  to  place  him  in  the  Prytanee,  or  military  school,  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  military  authorities  of  that  day  were  not 
very  exacting,  and  after  a  bare  twelvemonth's  instruction  Collet 
received  his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to 
the  101st  regiment  of  the  line.  When,  however,  the  first  novelty 
had  worn  off,  he  began  to  find  drill  and  discipline  extremely 
irksome,  and  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  comparative  ease  of 
his  life  with  his  clerical  uncle.  His  regiment  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Gae'ta,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  a  shell. 
The  wound  was  not  very  serious,  but  Collet,  for  his  own  purposes, 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  was  drafted  for  surgical  treatment  to  an 
hospital  at  Naples.  Here  his  first  proceeding  was,  in  gaol-bird 
phrase,  to  'gammon  the  chaplain,'  a  soft-hearted  Dominican 
monk,  who  listened  without  suspicion  to  the  patient's  highly 
coloured  picture  of  the  snares  of  a  military  life,  and  his  deep 
regret  at  not  having  embraced  the  priesthood  instead.  So  strongly 
did  he  put  the  matter,  that  the  worthy  monk  felt  that  it  was 
almost  a  duty  to  aid  such  a  pious  young  man  to  return  to  his  true'. 
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vocation.  He  accordingly  procured  for  our  hero  a  civilian  costume, 
and  on  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  assisted  him  to  desert, 
finding  him  a  temporary  hiding-place  with  a  brother  of  his  own 
living  at  Caserta,  six  miles  distant. 

Meanwhile,  Collet  had  not  left  the  hospital  empty-handed.  A 
worthy  major,  also  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Gae'ta,  had  occupied  a 
bed  in  the  same  ward,  and,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
confided  to  Collet,  for  transmission  to  his  relatives,  the  whole  of 
his  worldly  possessions,  consisting  of  some  3,000  francs  in  money 
and  a  couple  of  valuable  rings.  Collet  cheerfully  undertook  the 
trust,  and — kept  the  property. 

For  some  months  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  chaplain's 
brother,  and  then  betook  himself,  in  prosecution  of  his  professed 
desire  to  take  orders,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Peter,  at  Cardinal. 
The  monks  found  the  new  acolyte  somewhat  ignorant,  but  what 
he  lacked  in  knowledge  he  made  up  in  zeal,  and,  having  a  good 
memory,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  smattering  of 
Latin,  and  a  fair  store  of  ready-made  pulpit  eloquence,  borrowed 
from  the  discourses  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  other  eminent 
preachers.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  acquiring  a  familiarity 
with  clerical  matters  which  was  afterwards  very  valuable  to  him, 
and  in  due  course  was  admitted  to  the  first  grade  of  priest's  orders. 
Some  of  the  brotherhood  were  from  time  to  time  despatched  on  a 
roving  commission  to  collect  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  in  due 
course  Brother  Anthelme  was  selected  for  this  office.  The  task 
was  congenial  to  him,  and  he  performed  it  with  so  much  success 
that  he  was  able  not  only  to  show  on  his  return  a  handsome  result 
for  the  monastery,  but  to  appropriate  out  of  the  moneys  he  had 
collected  3,000  francs  for  his  own  benefit.  Upon  his  return  from 
his  quest  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  sundry 
children  for  their  First  Communion,  a  rite  answering  in  the 
Eomish  Church  to  that  of  Confirmation  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Among  the  candidates  was  a  son  of  the  Syndic  of  Cardinal. 
Obtaining,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  admission  to  the  magis- 
trate's household,  Collet  took  occasion  one  day,  when  he  chanced 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  magisterial  sanctum,  to  pocket  a  few  blank 
passport  forms.  He  was  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  monastic  life, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  convent.  He  had  no 
notion,  however,  of  departing  in  a  commonplace  manner,  and 
accordingly  devised  a  neat  little  scheme  for  keeping  his  memory 
green  among  the  community. 
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The  banker  of  the  convent  was  the  celebrated  Torlonia  of 
Naples,  and  Collet  decided  that  Signor  Torlonia  should  have  the 
honour  of  paying  his  travelling  expenses.  To  that  end  he  confi- 
dentially informed  the  Father  Superior  that  in  his  days  of  worldli- 
ness  he  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life-rent  of  10,000  francs 
— equal  to  400Z.  of  English  money.  This  annuity  being,  under 
present  circumstances,  of  no  use  to  him,  he  proposed  to  sell  it 
and  make  over  the  proceeds,  together  with  three  years'  arrears  of 
unclaimed  income,  to  the  convent.  The  Prior  cordially  approved 
so  pious  a  design,  and  gave  Brother  Anthelme,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Signor  Torlonia,  requesting 
his  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  young  monk's  intention.  With 
this  document  as  his  credentials  our  hero  started  for  Naples.  The 
banker  received  him  with  all  possible  courtesy,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  Prior's  letter  made  him  a  payment  of  22,000  francs 
on  account  of  the  purchase-money.  With  this  amount  Brother 
Anthelme  took  his  leave,  ostensibly  to  return  to  the  convent, 
but  when  half-way  there  exchanged  his  monkish  garb  for  secular 
attire,  filled  up  one  of  his  passport  forms  with  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  Dada,  or  Doulas  (authorities  differing  on  this  point), 
and  started  in  a  chaise-and-four,  after  the  manner  of  marquises 
of  the  period,  for  Capua.  Here  his  nerves  underwent  a  severe 
trial.  At  the  gates  of  the  city  his  carriage  was  stopped,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  produce  his  passport.  After  a  short  discussion 
he  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  city,  but  the  document  was  retained 
by  the  officials.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers,  where,  after  a  short  interval,  the  Commissary  of  Police 
was  announced.  Collet  thought  himself  lost,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  meet  trouble  half-way.  He  received  the  Commissary  with 
calm  dignity,  and  found  that  he  had  merely  called  to  return  the 
passport,  with  apologies  for  the  stupidity  of  those  dunderheads 
at  the  gate  who  had  ventured  to  detain  it.  Collet  understood  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  The  detention  and  return  of  the  passport 
were  merely  part  of  a  little  cnarade,  the  word  of  which  was 
c  backsheesh.'  He  magnanimously  forgave  the  affront  to  his 
dignity,  handed  the  Commissary  a  handsome  present  for  his 
subordinates,  and  invited  the  officer  himself  to  share  his  luncheon. 
He  treated  him  right  royally,  and  the  Commissary  felt  that  he 
could  not  do  less  than  act  as  cicerone  to  the  distinguished 
stranger.  Having  thus  under  official  escort  visited  the  lions  of 
Padua,  the  '  Marquis  '  purchased  a  travelling-carriage,  engaged  a 
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servant,  clothed  him  in  a  handsome  livery,  and  started  for  Gaeta, 
the  unsuspecting  Commissary  escorting  the  parting  guest  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city. 

On  his  way  the  newly  made  Marquis  noticed  a  French  officer, 
wearily  tramping  in  the  same  direction.  Being  naturally  of  a 
benevolent  disposition,  he  offered  the  wayfarer  a  lift  in  his  carriage. 
The  officer  was  charmed  with  the  kindness  of  the  wealthy  traveller, 
and  talked  freely  of  himself  and  his  concerns.  It  appeared  that  his 
name  was  Tholozan,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  an  officer  of 
the  10th  Regiment,  for  the  time  being  absent  on  leave.  At  Terra- 
cina  the  roads  of  the  travellers  separated,  and  the  officer  got  down 
from  the  carriage,  little  thinking  that  the  benevolent  Marquis  had 
privately  abstracted  his  pocket-book,  containing  his  commission, 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  his  patent  as  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  with  sundry  letters  from  friends.  On  arriving  at  Rome 
Collet  dismisses  his  servant,  mounts  the  accustomed  red  ribbon, 
and  becomes  the  Chevalier  de  Tholozan.  Chance  throws  him  in 
the  way  of  a  certain  Abbe  Faux,  private  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Fesch,  then  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  On  hearing  his  name  the 
Abbe  exclaims,  ( Tholozan !  Then  you  are  the  brother-in-law  of 
my  intimate  friend  M.  de  Courtine  ?  '  An  ordinary  impostor  would 
have  been  taken  aback.  Not  so  Collet.  'Just  so,'  he  replies, 
showing  one  of  the  documents  from  the  stolen  pocket-book ;  *  here 
is  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  since.'  If  there 
had  been  any  doubt  in  the  Abbe's  mind  this  would  naturally 
remove  it,  and  the  false  Tholozan  is  forthwith  invited  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  in  due  course  presented 
to  the  Cardinal  himself.  The  visitor  spends  money  in  the  most 
lavish  way,  and  as  a  guest  at  the  Palace,  and  supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  finds  the  Roman 
tradesmen  only  too  anxious  to  do  business  with  him.  A  tailor, 
whom  he  has  patronised  in  princely  style,  is  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  discounting  for  so  good  a  customer  a  draft  for 
60,000  francs.  The  banker  of  the  Cardinal  cashes  another  for 
half  the  amount,  and  the  jeweller  of  the  Cardinal  supplies  him, 
on  credit,  with  jewellery  to  the  amount  of  60,000  francs.  Other 
dupes  are  laid  under  contribution  in  like  manner,  the  total  of 
Collet's  receipts  at  Rome  being,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  300,000 
francs,  or  12,000£.  After  gathering  such  a  harvest  it  was  scarcely 
safe  to  remain  longer  in  Rome,  and  accordingly  the  reaper  sought 
'fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  Before  leaving,  however,  he, 
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with  an  eye  to  future  contingencies,  abstracted  from  the  secretarial 
apartment  of  the  Abbe  Faux  a  few  blank  actes  de  pretrise,  or 
ordination-papers,  and  a  bulle,  or  warrant,  appointing  a  bishop. 

Thus  provided,  he  travels  by  easy  stages  to  Turin ;  but  the 
reputation  of  his  exploits  has  preceded  him,  and  almost  the  first 
person  he  meets  is  a  police-officer,  who  is  instructed  to  arrest  him 
for  stealing  300,000  francs.  '  But  you  won't  do  anything  of  the 
kind,'  says  Collet.  '  Why  not  ? '  asked  the  official.  '  Because,' 
replies  Collet,  '  having  stolen  300,000  francs,  I  can  afford  to  give 
you  20,000  francs  to  let  me  go.'  The  officer,  being  a  man  of  easy 
conscience,  appreciates  the  soundness  of  the  argument.  The 
20,000  francs  change  hands,  and  criminal  and  policeman  wish 
each  other  a  friendly  good-morning,  and  go  on  their  ways  rejoicing. 
Collet  changes  his  costume,  fills  up  another  passport,  and  betakes 
himself  to  Lugano,  where  for  some  time  he  fills  the  modest  character 
of  a  compositor  in  a  printing-office.  Here  he  remains  until  the 
sensation  produced  by  his  recent  exploits  has  in  some  degree 
abated,  when  the  grub  again  becomes  the  butterfly.  We  next 
find  him  at  Mondovi,  playing  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
Mondovi,  benighted  spot,  is  without  a  theatre.  Collet,  as  a 
wealthy  amateur,  proposes  to  start  one,  and  this  enables  him  to 
provide  himself  without  suspicion  with  sundry  costumes,  notably 
those  of  a  priest,  a  bishop,  and  a  lieutenant-general. 

He  fills  up  another  passport  and  a  set  of  ordination-papers, 
puts  on  the  priest's  costume,  and  starts  for  France,  having  now 
become  the  Abbe  Liparo,  a  Neapolitan  priest,  his  early  residence 
in  Italy  enabling  him  to  support  the  character  to  perfection.  As 
the  Abbe  Liparo  he  arrives  at  Briancon,  pays  a  visit  to  the  various 
clerics  of  the  place,  shows  his  papers,  introduces  himself  to  the 
Cure,  and  serves  Mass  for "  him.  A  day  or  two  later  he  passes 
on  to  Gap,  which  is  an  episcopate,  his  new  friends  at  Briancon 
willingly  giving  him  letters  of  introduction.  He  presents  himself 
to  the  Grand  Vicaire,  who  in  turn  presents  him  to  the  Bishop. 
He  buys  a  house,  and  handsomely  entertains  his  brother  clergy. 
He  is  asked  to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  and  does  it  so  well  that 
on  the  vicariate  of  Monestier  falling  vacant  it  is  offered  to  the 
hospitable  Italian  priest.  He  accepts  it,  and  for  some  months 
performs  the  duties,  baptizing,  marrying,  burying,  and  hearing 
confessions  and  giving  absolution,  all  in  the  best  professional 
style.  Soon,  however,  he  begins  to  tire  of  this  humdrum  exist- 
ence, and  to  meditate  another  flight ;  but  it  would  be  treason 
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to  his  principles  to  depart  no  richer  than  he  came.  In  a  little 
country  place  like  Monestier  he  could  not  expect  any  very  im- 
portant haul,  but  he  was  determined  to  take  all  that  could  be 
taken.  The  parish  church  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  new  Cure  should  start  a 
subscription  for  its  restoration,  heading  the  list  himself  with  a 
munificent  donation.  As  the  Abbe  was  himself  treasurer  of  the 
fund,  it  was  merely  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  it 
in  the  other,  but  the  good  people  of  Monestier  did  not  know 
that,  and  contributions  came  in  freely.  Some  thousands  of  francs 
were  collected.  The  amount  was  a  good  deal  short  of  what  was 
required,  but  the  worthy  Abbe  readily  undertook  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and,  the  list  being  closed,  departed  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  architect,  and — never  came 
back  again. 

We  next  find  Collet  in  the  character  of  a  brigadier-general  at 
Turin,  but  his  stay  here  is  of  short  duration.  He  only  remains 
long  enough,  by  his  accustomed  lavish  expenditure  of  ready 
money,  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a  wealthy  stranger,  and  to 
induce  a  banker  to  cash  a  draft  of  10,000  francs.  The  draft 
is  forged,  of  course ;  but  ere  the  banker  has  discovered  the  fact 
the  brigadier- general  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  Collet,  now  an  Italian  bishop,  in  violet  cassock  and  cap, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Dom  Pasqualini,  is  half  way  to  Nice. 
The  blank  warrant  stolen  from  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Fesch 
has  been  duly  filled  up,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary for  a  bishop  to  travel  without  a  chaplain,  but  the  deficiency 
in  the  present  case  is  accounted  for.  Dom  Pasqualini  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  chaplain  on  his  road,  and  has  his  burial 
certificate  (forged,  of  course)  ready  for  production.  Before  reach- 
ing Nice,  however,  he  engages  a  chaplain,  so  as  to  make  his  entry 
in  proper  form.  The  Bishop  of  Nice,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
brother  prelate,  sends  his  vicars- general  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished stranger.  The  distinguished  stranger  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  gives  them  his  blessing,  offers  them  his  hand,  with 
the  episcopal  ring  on  his  forefinger,  to  kiss,  and  incidentally  shows 
them  the  warrant  with  Cardinal  Fesch's  signature.  He  is  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  episcopal  palace,  and  reciprocates  in 
his  usual  princely  style.  An  ordination  service  is  shortly  to  be 
held,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nice,  desiring  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
his  brother  bishop,  invites  him  to  officiate.  The  swindler  and 
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forger  ordains  sixty  priests,  and  preaches  them  a  capital  sermon 
afterwards  ! 

Not  seeing  his  way  to  any  stroke  of  business  worth  mentioning 
at  Nice,  Collet  decides  to  move  on,  and  accordingly  starts  in  his 
carriage,  with  his  chaplain,  and  a  small  box  containing  80,000 
francs,  and  jewels  worth  as  much  more,  for  Grasse.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Cannes  the  carriage  is  attacked  by  brigands ;  the  un- 
fortunate chaplain  is  nearly  killed  with  fright,  and  the  precious 
box,  containing  the  bulk  of  his  Eminence's  fortune,  is  carried  off. 
On  reaching  Grasse,  he  dismisses  the  chaplain,  whose  modest 
salary  is  now  beyond  his  means,  and  makes  a  declaration  of  his 
loss  to  the  police.  The  story  quickly  spreads,  and  a  subscription, 
amounting  to  8,000  francs,  is  got  up  among  the  faithful,  as  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  unfortunate  Bishop,  so  cruelly  despoiled. 
This,  however,  is  of  course  a  mere  stop-gap,  and,  a  banker  of 
the  town  offers  Collet,  in  addition,  a  loan  of  30,000  francs,  quite 
content  with  Dom  Pasqualini's  note  of  hand  by  way  of  security. 
With  these  sums  in  his  pocket  Collet  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
the  pretended  robbery  having  in  truth  been  merely  a  little  comedy, 
arranged  by  himself  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of 
his  chaplain.  The  precious  '  box '  actually  contained  only  a  sum 
of  twenty-five  louis,  the  agreed  remuneration  of  the  brigands. 

The  Bishop  now  disappears,  and  we  next  find  Collet,  under  his 
own  name,  at  an  obscure  hotel  in  Paris.  Strolling  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  he  chances  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance — a  cer- 
tain Major  St.  Germain,  who  had  known  him  when  at  the 
Military  School — and  through  his  influence  Collet  gets  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  47th  regiment  of  the  line.  He  joins 
his  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Lorient,  plays  the  rich  man  and 
entertains  his  brother  officers,  becoming  in  a  short  time  very- 
popular  among  them.  His  military  position,  however,  was  merely 
intended  as  a  cover  for  performances  in  a  different  character.  He 
was  not  long  in  devising  a  new  method  of  replenishing  his  ex- 
chequer. Again  the  precious  blank  forms  were  brought  into  re- 
quisition. This  time  he  proposed  to  play  the  part  of  an  honorary 
canon  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a  special  commission  to  collect  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  religious  houses.  The  necessary  papers 
were  soon  forged,  but  it  was  also  necessary  for  his  purpose  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  regiment.  He  accordingly 
fabricated  letters  from  his  family,  requesting  his  presence  on 
account  of  urgent  private  affairs.  Armed  with  these,  he  waited 
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on  his  superior  officer,  and  without  difficulty  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  two  months.  Once  clear  of  the  regiment,  he  again 
donned  the  cassock,  and  became  the  honorary  canon.  In  this 
character  he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Northern  France, 
collecting  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  60,000  francs.  At 
Boulogne  he  had  a  narrow  escape.  A  more  than  ordinarily  acute 
sous-prefet,  M.  Armand,  conceived  suspicions  of  the  plausible 
ecclesiastic,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but  Collet  got 
wind  of  his  intention,  and  the  gendarmes  employed  to  execute  the 
warrant,  following,  as  they  thought,  his  carriage,  found  therein, 
when  they  came  up  with  it,  instead  of  the  expected  Abbe,  a  com- 
missary-general in  full  regimentals,  and  retired  in  confusion. 

On  his  return  to  Lorient,  Collet,  preparing  the  way  for  a 
fresh  leave  of  absence,  informed  his  brother  officers  that  the 
urgent  affair  on  which  his  friends  had  called  him  away  was  a 
proposal  to  marry  him  to  a  rich  heiress,  and  that  the  prelimi- 
naries were  now  settled.  The  exploits  of  the  sham  Abbe  had  by 
this  time  become  publicly  known,  and  were  even  a  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  regiment,  but  no  one  thought  of  connecting  the 
matter  with  the  rollicking  young  lieutenant  just  returned  from 
his  visit  of  matrimonial  inspection. 

A  few  months  passed,  Collet  prosaically  performing  his  regi- 
mental duties,  but  meanwhile  revolving  in  his  fertile  brain  fresh 
schemes  of  conquest.  At  last  his  plans  were  matured,  this  time 
for  a  higher  flight  than  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  Again  he 
procures  leave  of  absence,  and  reappears  at  Valence,  in  the  South 
of  France,  as  Charles  Alexandre,  Count  de  Borromeo,  Inspector- 
Gren'.ral,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  raising  troops  for  service  in 
Catalonia,  with  full  powers  to  levy  from  public  moneys  the  funds 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  time  was  skilfully  chosen. 
Napoleon  and  his  Grande  Arm£e  were  struggling  with  frost  and 
snow  in  Russia,  and  public  attention  was  fixed  upon  them,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics.  Meanwhile,  it  was  known  that 
the  French  arms  were  suffering  serious  reverses  in  Spain.  Collet 
forms  a  staff,  giving  promotion  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  holds  a 
review  on  the  ramparts.  Next  comes  the  taxation  of  the  different 
municipalities.  Valence  is  assessed  at  20,000  francs,  Nimes  at 
30,000,  while  Avignon  has  to  contribute  115,000  and  Marseilles 
no  less  than  200,000  francs.  But  the  downfall  of  the  swindler 
was  at  hand.  The  Commandant  of  Valence  felt  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  soi-disant  Count,  and  suspicious  that  so  young  a  man 
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(for  Collet  at  this  period  cannot  have  been  much  more  than  seven- 
and-twenty)  should  have  been  entrusted  with  so  important  a  duty. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  Paris  to  inquire  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  General's  mission.  The  nature  of  the  reply  may  be  anticipated ; 
and  after  holding,  assisted  by  his  staff,  a  brilliant  review  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  while  Collet  was  actually  partaking  of  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Prefect  in  his  honour,  there  was  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
police,  and  the  '  Count '  was  carried  off  to  durance  vile,  his  unfor- 
tunate staff  occupying  adjoining  cells  till  they  should  clear  them- 
selves of  complicity  in  the  fraud.  Even  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances Collet  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  His  first  care,  on 
being  left  alone  in  his  cell,  was  to  conceal  in  the  soles  of  his  boots 
notes  for  100,000  francs,  which  he  carried  about  him.  A  prosecution 
was  instituted,  but  hung  fire  a  little  by  reason  that,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  nobody  could  discover  who  the  supposed  Count  was,  whence 
he  came,  or,  indeed,  anything  about  him  prior  to  his  sudden  appear- 
ance at  Valence.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  so  daring  a  fraud  could 
be  the  work  of  a  'prentice  hand.  Meanwhile,  three  weeks  after 
his  arrest,  the  Prefect  chanced  to  be  giving  another  grand  dinner- 
party. He  had  a  personal  grievance  against  the  impostor,  who 
had  promised  to  procure  for  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and,  by  way  of  humiliating  the  sham  Count  and  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  his  guests,  the  Prefect  determined  to 
exhibit  him  to  them,  and  had  him  brought  from  prison  for  that 
purpose.  There  was  a  general  atmosphere  of  jollity  about  the  place, 
every  one,  even  in  the  servants'  offices,  feasting  at  his  pleasure. 
Collet  took  advantage  of  a  momentary  relaxation  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  his  guards,  clapped  on  a  cook's  white  cap  and  apron 
which  chanced  to  be  hanging  in  the  room,  and  in  this  humble  garb 
the  Inspector-General  boldly  walked  past  his  gaolers,  and  was  a 
free  man  once  more.  His  escape  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
officials  scattered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  him.  The  fugitive, 
however,  had  only  crossed  the  road.  He  took  a  lodging  in  the 
house  of  a  mason,  immediately  opposite  the  Prefecture,  whence, 
from  his  garret-window,  he  could  watch  every  action  of  the  dis- 
comfited magistrate.  Here  he  lay  quiet,  taking  care,  however,  to 
be  well  supplied  with  newspapers ;  and  when  he  found  that  public 
opinion  had  fully  settled  that  he  was  far  away,  he  modestly  retired 
and  rejoined  his  regiment.  On  his  way,  however,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  commercial  traveller,  and,  not  to  lose  a 
chance,  had  induced  him  to  negotiate  a  forged  draft  for  1 2,000 
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francs,  of  which  5,000  francs  were  paid  him  on  account.  The 
commercial  traveller  was  a  man  of  determination,  and  not  disposed 
to  lose  his  money.  He  set  the  police  to  work.  Collet  was  traced 
to  his  regiment,  tried,  and  convicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  at  the  galleys,  no  one,  however,  suspecting  the  identity 
of  the  humble  lieutenant  *  gone  wrong '  with  the  vanished  In- 
spector-General. By  the  influence  of  his  family,  Collet  escaped 
"being  actually  sent  to  the  galleys,  but  was  allowed  to  work  out  his 
time  in  the  prison  of  Grenoble.  His  conduct  here  was  irreproach- 
able, and  in  course  of  time  he  received  many  indulgences,  being 
even  allowed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  assistant  turnkey. 

He  had  served  four  years  of  his  time,  and  was  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  his  discharge,  when,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a 
military  officer  who  had  been  one  of  his  staff  at  Montpellier 
chanced  to  visit  the  prison,  and  recognised  in  the  assistant 
turnkey  the  long-sought  Inspector-General.  Collet  was  charged 
with  his  offences  in  this  capacity,  but  being  brought  up  for 
examination  before  the  Judge  of  Instruction,  managed  to  snatch 
the  dossier,  or  police-report  affecting  him,  from  the  table,  and 
to  throw  it,  with  sundry  incriminating  documents,  on  the  fire. 
Magistrate  and  gendarmes  rushed  to  its  rescue,  but  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  a  brief  struggle ;  Collet  was  overpowered,  but 
the  fire  had  done  its  work,  and  the  principal  evidence  against  him 
was  a  heap  of  ashes. 

After  this  last  exploit  Collet  was  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Toulon 
to  finish  his  term  of  sentence,  but  whether  by  reason  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  dossier,  or  from  some  other  cause,  no  further 
steps  were  taken  against  him  in  respect  of  the  Montpellier  affair, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but 
under  supervision,  being  compelled  to  reside  in  an  appointed  spot, 
and  to  report  himself  at  regular  intervals.  He  was  located  at 
Poussin,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  for  some  time 
lived  quietly  enough  ;  but  the  obligation  to  report  himself  becom- 
ing irksome,  he  gave  the  police  the  slip  and  presented  himself, 
as  an  intending  novice,  to  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine  at 
Toulouse,  proving  his  good  faith  and  securing  a  welcome  by  de- 
positing in  the  hands  of  the  Superior  a  large  sum  of  money.  For 
six  months  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  but,  as  science 
has  long  since  discovered, 

Big  fleas  have  little  fleas  to  bite  'em, 

And  small  fleas  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  injinitum. 
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The  criminal  at  large,  if  in  a  good  pecuniary  position,  has  gene- 
rally to  purchase  the  silence  of  some  less  eminent  scoundrel,  and 
so  it  was  with  Collet.  A  man  named  Baudin,  who  had  known 
him  in  the  prison,  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and,  by  threats  of 
exposing  him  to  his  hosts,  compelled  him  to  pay  blackmail. 
Collet  got  tired  of  Baudin's  exactions,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  beat  a  retreat  once  more.  Faithful  to  his  principles,  however, 
he  determined,  as  usual,  not  to  go  empty-handed.  Accordingly, 
he  forges  a  letter  to  himself  announcing  the  sale  of  one  of  his 
estates  (!)  for  100,000  francs.  With  this  sum  he  proposes  to  found 
an  establishment  for  the  reception  of  novices  in  the  order,  and  to- 
that  end  treats  for  an  adjacent  estate,  the  property  of  a  certain 
M.  Laurent  Lajus.  The  negotiations  proceed  rapidly,  but  mean- 
while the  *  pious  founder '  runs  short  of  money  for  incidental 
expenses.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  make  advances  in  aid  of  so  good  a  work.  M.  Lajus  lends  him 
30,000  francs,  a  benevolent  countess  20,000,  a  benevolent  count 
15,000,  and  other  people  smaller  slims,  to  a  total  amount  of 
74,000  francs.  With  this  booty  he  vanishes,  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  country  life  as  a  retired  tradesman  reappears  at  Eoche- 
beaucour,  in  the  Department  of  Ain,  as  the  Marquis  de  Golo,  and 
has  the  consummate  impudence  to  hire  a  lodging  in  the  house 
of  a  M.  Gradouf,  Commissary  of  Police.  He  arranges  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  country-house,  but  pending  the  negotiation  he  runs 
short  of  cash,  and  is  compelled  to  discount  a  few  more  bills.  He 
next  turns  up  at  Mans,  being  now  the  Count  de  Grallat.  He  rents 
a  splendid  house,  furnishes  it,  hires  a  retinue  of  servants,  and 
lives,  as  usual,  in  princely  style.  Again  he  treats  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  but  before  paying  the  purchase-money  sells  it  again 
to  a  jeweller,  taking  diamonds  in  exchange. 

This,  however,  is  his  final  exploit.  He  is  caught  and  tried  at 
Mans  ;  witnesses  against  him  turn  up  from  all  quarters,  and  in 
November  1820  he  is  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  exposed  in 
the  pillory,  branded,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  twenty  years. 
Five  years  were  spent  at  Brest,  where  he  was  known,  in  honour  of 
his  past  exploits,  as  '  the  Bishop,'  and  treated  with  special  respect 
by  his  fellow-prisoners,  the  more  so  that  by  some  occult  means- 
he  managed  to  be  always  well  supplied  with  cash.  Being,  how- 
ever, detected  in  the  receipt  of  money  from  outside,  he  was 
transferred,  as  a  punishment,  to  the  more  severe  prison  of  Eoche- 
fort.  Here  for  some  two  years  he  suffered  to  the  full  the  priva- 
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tions  incident  to  his  position,  but  after  that  time  the  mysterious 
supplies  recommenced,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  lacked  money.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
escape,  in  company  with  another  prisoner,  but  was  recaptured  and 
sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  This  would  in  due 
course  have  expired  on  the  24th  of  November,  1840,  but  on  the 
9th  of  that  month  his  release  came  in  another  form.  He  died  of 
fever,  having  out  of  a  life  of  fifty-five  years  spent  twenty-five  as 
a  galley-slave,  in  the  society  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of 
the  human  race.  A  sorry  result  for  talents  so  brilliant  and  energy 
so  great,  and  a  striking  testimony,  if  any  such  were  needed,  to 
the  truth  of  the  old-fashioned  maxim  that '  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.' 

In  anticipation  of  his  discharge  from  prison,  Collet  had  pre- 
pared notes  of  his  career,  to  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  Memoirs. 
True  to  his  principles,  he  sold  these  twice  over,  to  different  pub- 
lishers. Each  claimed  the  sole  right,  and  a  lawsuit  was  the 
/result.  The  matter  was  duly  argued  pro  and  con,  and  when  the 
Jawyers  had  had  their  say,  the  Court,  after  due  deliberation, 
decided  that  Collet,  being  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  had  no  power 
to  contract,  and  that  this  valuable  literary  property  belonged  to 
neither  of  the  litigants.  There  are,  however,  several  biographies 
of  Collet  extant,  and  from  a  comparison  of  two  or  three  of  these 
the  present  sketch  of  a  remarkable  vagabond  has  been  compiled. 
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II. 

I  DOUBT  whether  any  association  yields  more  incongruous  elements- 
than  a  provincial  company.  It  is  fortune's  wastepaper  basket 
into  which  the  slut  throws  fair  and  foul  records;  the  discreet 
stoutly  bound  volume  next  the  tattered  French  novel,  the  hasty 
summary  of  debt  and  folly  beside  the  just  ledger  of  an  honourable 
life,  whose  reward  is  c  position '  and  money  in  the  purse. 

Take  them  as  they  stand  before  the  house  at  the  '  tag,'  and 
consider  them  as  one  considers  a  wax-work  group. 

At  the  extreme  right,  bowing  with  a  florid  urbanity,  with 
ruddled  old  cheeks  and  dyed  hair,  stands  George  Barnes,  who  be- 
gan life  as  a  commercial  traveller.  One  of  Eobson's  most  devoted 
admirers,  as  a  boy  he  was  always  in  and  out  of  the  Strand  theatres^ 
and,  when  time  permitted,  took  part  in  the  boisterous  farces  of 
the  Camden  Town  Athenaeum  and  Kilburn  Lyric  Hall.  At  five-and- 
twenty,  when  a  traveller  in  leather,  his  imitation  of  Charles  Kean 
and  his  great  song  of  '  Jem  Baggs  '  made  him  the  pride  of  the  com- 
mercial room  and  the  delight  of  the  bar  parlour,  and  the  air  with 
which  he  gave  the  cherished  sentiments,  fi  May  the  tree  of  friend- 
ship grow  in  the  middle  of  this  room  and  each  member  be  a 
branch  of  it ! '  '  May  the  wings  of  extravagance  ever  be  clipped  by 
the  scissors  of  economy  ! '  was  considered  fully  as  fine  as  anything 
to  be  seen  at  the  Princess's.  With  these  accomplishments  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  a  landlady  about  to  retire  with  10?OOOL 
to  become  his  bride,  and,  throwing  up  his  calling,  he  retired  to- 
Doughty  Street,  and  began  to  enjoy  himself.  He  shot  pigeons 
behind  suburban  public  houses  and  backed  certainties,  he  played 
loo  with  old  friends  and  accepted  their  bills,  he  covered  himself 
with  jewelry,  and  bought  a  little  box  at  Hendon,  where  he  enter- 
tained  his  friends  with  quoits,  bowls,  and  ratting  along  the 
ditches,  while  his  wife  in  moire  antique  played  la  grace  with  an  ex- 
barmaid.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  was  penniless  and  a  widower,, 
and  in  despair  accepted  an  engagement  to  play  Havelock  in  an 
Indian  mutiny  spectacle  at  Astley's,  which  he  did,  yielding  to 
popular  enthusiasm,  in  the  garb  of  a  Highlander.  At  five-and- 
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thirty  he  married  again,  a  box-opener  at  Cheltenham,  a  devoted 
wife,  who,  even  when  I  knew  her,  after  fifteen  years  of  hardship 
and  motherhood,  yet  bore  traces  of  the  prettiness  that  had  attracted 
him  from  the  front.  Every  afternoon  they  were  to  be  met  arm- 
in-arm,  walking  with  their  children,  he  in  his  tall  hat  and  frock 
coat,  she  in  her  neat  black  dress  and  small  bonnet.  He  is  earnest 
in  his  work  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  with  occasional  touches 
of  that  old  quickness  of  temper  of  early  days.  The  readiness 
of  hospitality  for  which  he  was  once  famous  has  never  left  him, 
and  the  jovial  George  Barnes  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago  stands 
before  me  when,  over  three  of  whisky,  he  breathes  the  lofty  senti- 
ment, 'After  toil  and  moil,  after  joy  and  pain,  may  we  meet 
again ! ' 

Slightly  flushed  and  a  trifle  unsteady,  thumbs  in  waistcoat 
pocket  and  feet  wide  apart,  stands  in  the  centre  Washington  Fair- 
fax. He  is  not  exactly  tipsy,  and  he  is  not  exactly  sober ;  he  is 
pretty  much  in  the  condition  known  to  our  ancestors  as  fuddled. 
In  that  condition  his  humours  are  extravagant,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  that  in  the  dressing-room  presently  he  will  be  wanting 
Jack  Marsh's  blood  for  some  monstrous  fanciful  insult,  or  at 
the  least  shed  his  tearful  evening  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
wife  Jenny  he  has  recently  lost.  Like  a  classical  deity,  he  is 
easily  turned  from  thunder  to  smiles  by  the  offering  of  strong 
drink.  4  Turn  it  on,  my  boy !  turn  it  on  ! '  is  his  favourite  en- 
couraging phrase,  as  though  whisky  ran  underground  in  pipes  and 
we  were  the  turncocks  ;  and  seated  in  the  parlour,  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  he  tells  us  incoherently  how  he  has  bought  another 
horse,  or  backed  another  winner,  or  how  he  saw  Jenny  last  night, 
dressed  in  her  blue  grenadine,  come  from  the  grave  where  she  lies 
cold,  by  Heaven  !  At  this  time  of  night  his  red  hair  is  rough  and  his 
eyes  glitter,  and  his  broad  face  glows  with  a  dangerous  high  colour, 
while  for  the  most  part  his  conversation  runs  on  himself  and  his 
ancestry.  To  be  with  him  long  is  like  being  with  a  housekeeper 
in  a  family  portrait  gallery,  for  he  stumbles  over  the  judges, 
statesmen,  and  divines  as  rapidly  and  incorrectly  as  the  old  ser- 
vant, who  has  known  them  all  so  long  that  she  takes  liberties  with 
their  names.  I  confess  that  on  first  joining  the  company  his 
assumed  frankness  and  good-humour  pleased  me.  I  listened  to 
his  stories  and  respectfully  wetted  his  whistle  when  required,  but 
in  a  few  days  I  found  that,  like  a  child's  cheap  musical  box,  he 
played  but  one  tune,  and  I  tired  of  him  and  his  bragging.  From 
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being  in  a  manner  friends  we  became  foes,  the  quarrel  culminating 
one  evening  when,  irritated  at  his  insolence,  I  advanced  on  him 
with  the  intention  (much  esteemed  in  the  profession)  of  pulling  his 
nose,  from  which  indignity,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  he  re- 
tired in  confusion  and  fell  down  the  dressing-room  steps.  Since 
then,  whenever  my  caustic  humour  wanted  indulging,  I  loosed  it 
on  Washington  Fairfax — a  never-failing  amusement,  for  which  the 
company  began  to  look  as  part  of  the  day's  pleasure.  It  was  I 
who  made  the  acting-manager  put  on  a  horse  box,  for  which  with 
many  oaths  he  had  to  pay  17s.  6cL,  to  accommodate  one  of  his 
imaginary  purchases ;  and  it  was  I  who,  when  he  left  rehearsal  in 
the  depths  of  manly  grief  to  telegraph  for  news  of  Jenny's  con- 
dition, followed  him  from  the  theatre  to  the  Boar's  Head,  where  I 
found  him  roaring  jovial  with  the  drunken  critic  of  the  '  Gazette.' 
To  such  a  height  my  persecutions  grew  that  he  came  to  me  one 
morning  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  overtures  of  peace. 

'Dear  boy ! '  he  said,  slapping  his  padded  chest,  '  you  treat  me 
like  a  dog.  I'm  attached  to  you,  by  Heaven,  and  you  spurn  me.' 

Then,  as  I  smoked  in  silence — 

6  See  here !  Accept  a  loan  from  yours  truly,  from  Washington 
Fairfax,  the  poor  mummer,  and  cry  quits.  I  ain't  rich,  but  I've 
always  got  something  for  a  friend,  and  I  believe  you're  hard  up, 
or  you  wouldn't  be  so  shirty.  There,  take  what  you  want.' 

He  plunged  his  hand  with  difficulty  into  his  tight  trousers 
pocket,  and  held  out  a  red  fist  full  of  gold. 

6  Let  me  see,'  I  said,  and  he  came  closer. 

With  a  sudden  jerk  I  shook  his  wrist,  and  the  Hanoverian 
whist  markers  rolled  about  the  room.  Among  them  was  one 
genuine  half-sovereign  and  a  florin,  on  which  he  pounced  with  a 
cry  of  apprehension,  and  left  me — much  disturbed. 

Next  him,  hand  in  hand,  and  with  many  theatrical  asides,  as 
the  curtain  goes  down,  concerning  the  happiness  of  their  future 
life,  are  Miss  Tudor  and  little  Seaforth,  who  haven't  spoken  since  the 
beginning  of  the  tour,  except  on  the  stage,  where  the  exigencies 
of  the  profession  demand  that  they  shall  be  constantly  lovers. 
The  quarrel  is  ancient  and  obscure,  but  none  the  less  deadly  for 
that ;  for,  like  an  unused  razor,  its  edge  grows  sharper  from  being 
put  aside  and  seldom  referred  to.  By  those  of  the  longest  memory 
it  is  generally  quoted  as  having  been  one  of  Mother  Seaforth's 
making,  Miss  Tudor  having  been  discovered  embracing  Seaforth,  or 
Seaforth  overheard  professing  Platonism  for  Miss  Tudor,  or  some- 
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thing  exasperating  to  Mother  Seaforth  of  that  nature.  The  truth 
was  disclosed  to  me  by  Seaforth  himself  in  the  intimacy  of  a  social 
-evening,  when,  his  feet  some  way  from  the  floor,  he  poured  out 
the  artificial  waterfall  of  his  misfortunes. 

6  The  row  began  when  we  were  at  Leeds  in  the  summer,  all 
because  I  took  her  out  to  Koundhay  Park  without  telling  Julia. 
We  went  by  tram  and  walked  about  the  grounds,  and  then  we 
sloped  into  the  house  to  refresh.  "  This  reminds  me  of  India," 
says  she,  "  of  dear  Kutcherry,  or  Topee,  or  something  of  that  sort," 
and  began  to  cry.  Of  course,  being  pretty  miserable  myself,  I  was 
sorry,  and  entreated  her  to  tell  me  why  Kutcherry  evoked  such 
painful  memories.' 

The  little  man  smacked  his  lips  over  the  phrase  and  his  drink. 
I  nodded  *  Just  so,'  and  he  continued. 

'  "  My  husband  and  I,"  she  went  on,  spilling  her  lemon  squash 
in  her  agitation,  "  Handsome  Jack,  of  the  Madras  Light  Infantry, 
lived  there  for  two  happy  years ;  and  those  trees  might  really  be 
mimosa,  and  that  young  lady  a  native."  I  knew  she  was  a  widow 
and  so  said  nothing,  waiting  for  her  respectfully  to  be  calm.  "  He 
died,  and  I  came  back  to  England  and  joined  the  profession,  and 
I'm  very  unhappy,  and  you're  very  kind,  Mr.  Seaforth — Greorge." 
I  called  for  a  napkin,  and  was  just  wiping  up  the  lemon  squash 
and  murmuring  condolences,  when  I  felt  a  hand,  if  you  please,  on 
the  collar  of  my  coat.  "  Greorge  and  Miss  Tudor ! "  said  Julia's 
voice.  "  How  came  you  here  ? "  If  I'd  been  sharp,  I'd  have 
asked  how  she  came  there ;  but  I  lost  my  head,  and,  without 
answering,  called  for  the  bill.  She  shook  me,  sir,  like  a  rat,  and 
vowed  she  would  have  an  answer.  Miss  Tudor  screamed,  and  fell 
off  her  chair  in  a  faint ;  I  was  obstinate  and  kept  silent ;  and  it  ended 
in  my  being  walked  off  my  legs  back  to  Leeds.  I  give  you  my 
word  I  was  so  tired  and  frightened  that  evening  I  missed  half  my 
lines,  and  got  pulled  up  by  Hallam  for  being  screwed.' 

6  And  Miss  Tudor  ? '  I  asked  :  '  what  became  of  her  ? ' 

6  She  got  back  by  tram,  I  suppose,'  said  Seaforth,  gloomily. 
*  She  wouldn't  look  at  me  afterwards,  and  said  I  was  no  man,  because 
first  thing  when  she  came  to  she  had  to  pay  for  her  lemon  squash 
and  my  two  spots  of  gin.  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  Julia  wouldn't 
hear  any  explanation,  and  now  those  two  are  always  saying  nasty 
things  of  each  other,  and  Miss  Tudor  tries  to  trip  me  up  and 
always  kicks  away  the  footstool  in  the  second  act.  But  the  best 
of  it  is,  sir,'  he  broke  out  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  <  how  do  you 
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think  Julia  got  there  ?  Why,  with  the  Alcazar  stage  manager,  if 
you  please  !  and  now,  if  ever  I  stand  on  my  rights  and  ask  for  an 
explanation,  she  shuts  me  up  and  says  the  whole  affair  is  so  painful 
she  would  rather  try  and  forget  it.' 

Another  member  of  our  company,  the  little  man  with  the 
large  head  and  short  legs  standing  next  Washington  Fairfax, 
began  life  as  a  commercial  traveller,  a  Belgian  named  Peltier  (ren- 
dered theatrically  de  Pelti),  to  whom  the  towns  in  the  north  of 
France  were  as  familiar  as  his.  birthplace  Liege.  He  was  the 
oddest,  vainest,  most  good-natured  creature ;  without  a  notion  of 
his  art,  and  burdened  with  a  vast  voice  that  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion to  his  frame  as  its  chirp  to  the  grasshopper.  Of  his  early 
history,  beyond  that  he  had  travelled  as  a  bagman,  I  never  learnt 
anything.  He  used  to  drop  mysterious  hints  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Brussels  and  Paris,  of  his  master  Got  taking  him  aside  and 
saying,  '  My  boy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tone  down  a  little  ;  there's 
too  much  fire,  too  much  genius  about  you  ! '  of  appearances  at 
the  opera  and  French  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  coldness  of  the  re- 
cognition he  experienced  in  England ;  but  how  much  of  it  was 
true  none  of  us  ever  discovered.  Possibly,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  century,  he  might  have  been  more  successful  than  he 
was  now,  for  he  was  full  of  the  unreal  airs  and  postures  and  stuffed 
with  the  traditions  of  those  days.  He  could  do  nothing  with 
simplicity  ;  nothing  without  the  grace  notes  of  the  bad  musician,, 
and  the  flourishes  of  the  village  writing-master.  He  was  empha- 
tically a  bad  young  actor  of  the  good  old  school — all  mouth  and 
phrases,  and  no  heart — who  had  drifted  somehow  into  the  profes- 
sion when  he  should  have  been  selling  imitation  jewellery  to- 
French,  shopkeepers.  After  the  manner  of  unsatisfactory  people 
he  was  always  finding  fault,  his  most  constant  cause  of  complaint 
(next  to  the  want  of  style  among  us)  being  his  landladies,  who- 
were  none  of  them  known  to  bear  with  him  for  more  than  two- 
days.  The  reason  was  his  monstrous  voice  ;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
settled  in  rooms  than  he  got  hold  of  a  piano  and  began  to  sing,, 
rumbling  and  shuddering  in  a  manner  that  made  the  dogs  skulk 
and  gave  the  children  fits.  I  have  always  believed  that  those- 
notices  of  earthquakes,  said  to  occur  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  kingdom,  might  be  traced  to  de  Pelti's  struggles  with  c  Le 
Lac  '  or  '  Les  Eameaux.' 

From  the  centre,  overcome  with  the  warmth  of  his  admirers- 
and  friends,  bows  Dick  Grlasse,  a  good  actor  and  a  good  fellow, 
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who  has  done  and  said  more  kind  things  than  any  other  man  in 
the  profession.  To  look  at  his  smooth,  open  face,  one  would  fancy 
him  a  prosperous  merchant,  with  a  house  and  lawn-tennis  court 
at  Upper  Tooting,  instead  of  an  actor  who  has  worked  hard  all  his 
life,  with  a  theatre  now  of  his  own.  His  life  and  manner  always 
recalled  to  me  a  French  country  road — level  and  uneventful,  and 
yet  not  without  a  quiet  charm  of  poplars  which  the  rugged  moun- 
tain paths  lack — with  here  and  there  a  cross  to  mark  some  human 
tribulation,  some  cherished  memory  of  a  trial  and  a  loss.  Dick 
Glasse  does  not  go  near  the  Boar's  Head,  but  sups  with  his  wife 
oft'  the  mutton  left  from  dinner. 

At  the  extreme  left  stands  Carston,  the  blacksmith  of  the  first 
piece,  next  the  good-hearted  woman  known  among  us  as  Aunt 
Fanny.  The  son  of  a  colonel,  living  at  Bayswater,  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
amination, and  the  proximity  of  Westbourne  Grove,  the  Bijou,  and 
Ladbroke  Grove  Hall,  had  driven  him  into  a  profession  for  which 
(except  his  good  looks)  he  has  not  a  single  qualification.  He 
is  one  of  the  stupid,  honourable,  obstinate  sort.  Fortunately 
for  him,  like  many  another  young  actor  and  actress,  he  has 
been  taken  under  good  Aunt  Fanny's  protection,  and  to  her  he 
owes  it  that  he  is  as  steady  and  careful  as  he  is.  Their  ex- 
penses are  in  common :  they  eat,  drive,  and  walk  together,  and 
few  sights  are  more  touching  than  to  see  Aunt  Fanny — in  a 
bonnet  whose  fashion  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie — cheapening  the  tripe  they  sometimes  indulge  in  for 
supper.  Happy  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  at  this,  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  time  of  life,  Aunt  Fanny  takes  a  fancy.  There 
is  nothing  she  will  not  do  for  them  ;  no  time,  counsel,  or  money 
she  will  not  lavish  ;  and  I  offer  to  her  now,  even  in  this  poor  im- 
personal fashion,  my  deepest  gratitude  for  many  an  act  of  thought- 
ful kindness,  whose  light,  now  that  I  am  somewhat  distant,  shines 
upon  me  in  all  its  true  serenity.  An  American  by  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Northerner  killed  in  the  war,  she  early  came  to 
England  with  her  mother,  and  for  years  gained  her  livelihood  as 
a  governess.  Her  one  relaxation  was  the  pit  of  the  theatre  and 
the  gallery  of  the  opera,  where  she  was  as  well  known  as  Garrick's 
butcher.  On  her  mother's  death  she  determined  to  realise  the 
dream  of  her  life  and  become  an  actress,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  agents  and  judicious  bribing  soon  procured  an  engagement. 
But  it  is  not  as  an  actress  that  her  memory  will  be  cherished ; 
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it  is  as  a  true  and  tender-hearted  woman,  as  the  woman  who, 
when  friendless  Charles  Franklin  took  an  over  dose  of  morphia 
at  Exeter,  followed  him  to  his  lonely  grave,  over  which,  with 
many  tears,  she  placed  a  cross.  Energetic  and  high-spirited,  she 
is  believed  to  have  seen  more  sights  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
world ;  more  cathedrals,  museums,  castles,  and  picture  galleries. 
If  ever  you  meet  at  any  of  these  places  with  a  lady,  tall 
and  romantically  dressed,  who  talks  down  the  verger,  asks  the 
housekeeper  awkward  questions,  tries  the  springs  of  the  sofa, 
runs  her  thumb-nail  along  the  saint's  profile  on  the  choir-stall, 
and  who  finally,  on  ascending  to  the  tower  or  battlements,  pro- 
duces from  a  reticule  the  American  flag  and  plants  it  there  amid 
the  opening  bars  of  '  Hail,  Columbia  ! '  you  will  know  it  is  Aunt 
Fanny. 

The  personages  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  formed  our  com- 
pany. Later,  when  Washington  Fairfax's  irregularities  carried  him 
like  a  comet  out  of  our  sphere,  his  place  was  taken  for  a  time  by 
a  gentleman  who  joined  us  with  his  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a  Union 
Jack  pocket-handkerchief.  His  chief  distinction,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  was  that  he  could  drop  more  h's  in  an  hour  than  any 
other  uneducated  person  in  a  week,  but  as  that  accomplishment 
has  not  yet  been  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  attraction  by 
the  public,  in  three  nights  he  got  his  fortnight's  money  and  the 
<  sack.'  He  was  succeeded  by  one  who  in  his  youth  had  been  the 
light  of  a  'penny  gaff",'  and  who  laboured,  on  coming  among 
us,  under  the  temporary  disadvantage  of  a  black  eye.  In  these 
days  science  has  made  such  strides  as  to  be  able  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  a  disqualification  even  of  that  kind,  and  a  Claude 
with  a  black  eye  alone  would  never  have  received  illiberal  treat- 
ment. But  we  could  none  of  us  tolerate  a  Claude  dressed  in 
hessians  and  a  French  workman's  blouse,  with  a  dingy  forage  cap 
on  his  head,  and  round  his  waist  a  coloured  belt,  on  the  buckle 
of  which  figured  a  youth  in  the  act  of  striking  at  cricket.  So  he 
followed  his  predecessor,  making  way  for  a  young  man  modelled 
on  the  style  of  Sothern,  with  an  eye-glass  and  a  lisp,  but  without 
the  artistic  merit  of  his  prototype.  This  last  remained  until  Carter 
summoned  me  to  London,  which  auspicious  event  took  place  early 
in  the  January  after  I  had  joined  Miss  Taylor's  company.  The 
ladies  remained  the  same  with  the  exception  of  one  Miss  Har- 
bott,  who  joined  us  at  Plymouth.  She  was  what  is  known  as  a 
responsible  actress — one  who  could  be  depended  on  for  first  nights 
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and  emergencies,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  gag  at  a  wait,  or,  at 
the  least,"  introduce  a  speech  out  of  another  play.  The  savoir 
faire  with  which,  as  the  queen  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
Hamlet,  she  beckoned  on  the  ghost  and  '  did  a  bit '  out  of 
*  Othello ' — till  Hamlet  found  his  hose — was  much  and  justly 
admired.  The  chief  drawback  to  her  rising  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  profession  was  the  misfortune  of  a  wooden  hand  (though 
indeed  she  managed  it  with  admirable  dexterity),  on  which  I  have 
planted  many  a  burning  kiss.  In  passionate  moments,  when, 
carried  away  by  grief  or  love,  I  pressed  it  with  more  than  usual 
fervour,  I  have  been  terrified  to  feel  in  it  signs  of  yielding,  as 
though  in  response  to  my  repeated  demand  she  were  really  about 
-to  give  it  to  me  ;  but  I  have  been  reassured  by  the  twist 
administered  before  her  maidenly  reply — a  twist  which,  though 
it  might  turn  the  palm  upwards,  rendered  dismemberment  less 
likely. 

After  a  fairly  successful  fortnight  at  Bath  we  made  a  move, 
and  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and  misfortunes  of  the  company  began. 
With  pieces  ill-mounted  and  none  of  them  new,  we  could  hardly 
expect  business  to  be  very  brisk ;  indeed,  on  consideration,  I  am 
astonished  that  we  were  as  well  patronised  as  we  were.  With  our 
disappointments,  however,  I  do  not  propose  to  deal;  they  are 
incidental  to  all  ventures  of  the  kind,  and  I  dare  say  no  more  keen 
than  those  befalling  other  beginners  in  other  professions — cer- 
tainly not  half  so  depressing  as  those  that  encumber  the  young 
barrister,  able  and  eager  to  work,  and  who  with  a  thousand 
promises  of  support  gets  half  a  dozen  realities  in  five  years. 

Eather  than  deal  with  them  it  will,  I  think,  better  serve  my 
purpose  if  I  recall  a  few  scattered  personal  adventures  of  my 
own. 

At  Blackpool  I  was  arrested  as  a  deserter,  on  information  given 
by  my  landlord,  who  fancied  he  recognised  in  me  a  malingering 
comrade  of  six  years  before. 

At  Norwich  I  was  recognised  as  a  long-lost  nephew  by  a  gentle- 
man with  red  hair,  who  waited  on  me  in  my  dressing-room,  and 
entreated  me  to  return  to  my  stricken  aunt.  I  had  no  congenital 
marks  to  show  to  disprove  his  statement,  nothing  but  my  bare 
word — which  being  that  of  an  actor  was  insufficient — and  I 
should  have  been  recognised  and  carried  off  against  my  will,  if  I 
had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  him  out  of  the  room  by 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  Two  days  later  he  called  with  an  apology 
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and  an  invitation  to  supper.  The  stricken  aunt  had  been 
accommodated  with  opera  glasses  and  a  seat  in  the  circle,  and  after 
a  lengthened  scrutiny  had  decided  I  was  not  the  man. 

Often  I  have  been  recognised  by  old  schoolfellows  and  college 
friends,  and  have  had  to  endure  much  hospitality  in  consequence. 
I  take  this  public  opportunity  of  requesting  all  who  know  me 
the  moment  I  come  on  the  stage  to  refrain  from  writing  and 
announcing  the  fact — and,  further,  from  sending  me  their  pieces 
to  read. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  tour  before  the  usual  financial 
difficulties  of  a  company  of  this  kind  began.  I  think  on  reflec- 
tion it  was  not  so  much  that  the  money  was  absolutely  wanting 
as  that  the  treasury  found  a  reluctance  in  parting  with  it.  At 
Shrewsbury  we  had  recourse  to  the  drastic  measure  of  playing 
the  first  act  and  refusing  to  go  on  with  the  second  unless  we 
received  arrears,  which  were  speedily  forthcoming.  At  Stratford, 
on  going  to  ask  for  my  salary  three  days  overdue  (a  serious  matter 
to  an  actor  living  from  hand  to  mouth),  Miss  Taylor  cast  her  rings 
.at  my  feet  with  a  tragic  gesture,  and  bade  me  go  pawn  them.  I 
laughed  in  her  face  and  picked  up  her  rings,  which  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  the  money  from  her.  At  Warwick  I  received  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  out  of  the  stipulated  thirty,  and  then  jingling 
the  money  managed  to  lose  the  sovereign  in  the  dark.  The  agony 
of  that  loss  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  I  had  a  crowd  round  me 
with  matches  helping  to  filter  the  street  mud.  We  washed  it  like 
diggers  and  spread  it  on  the  pavement  in  vain.  The  sovereign 
was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  I  dare  say  by  this  time  has  gone 
to  enrich  some  golden  dustman. 

Our  pieces  suffered,  as  I  have  said,  from  insufficient  mounting, 
for,  not  being  a  company  of  any  pronounced  reputation,  we  found 
some  difficulty  in  getting  dates,  and  had  to  put  up  with  small  and 
badly  furnished  theatres.  The  system  on  which  these  tours  are 
managed  is  always  that  of  sharing  with  the  country  manager.  The 
acting-manager  writes  to  him  and  secures  a  date,  the  terms  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  drawing  properties  of  the  play  and  the  celebrity 
of  the  actors  engaged.  The  manager  lets  his  theatre  and  pro- 
vides everything — scenery,  employes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
billing.  Often  we  found  ourselves  in  a  hall  with  a  couple  of 
trellis-work  boxes  and  a  discoloured  circle  ;  often  in  a  large  theatre, 
as  sparsely  populated  and  as  cold  as  Russia;  often  in  an  oblong 
room  with  half  a  dozen  gas  jets  held  by  dingy  statues ;  often  in  a 
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wooden  building  up  a  yard,  where,  in  defiance  of  a  written  notice, 
the  fishermen  were  all  smoking  shag  and  spitting  on  each  other's 
boots.  At  one  house,  our  only  scenery  was  a  couple  of  flats, 
which  at  each  change  we  had  to  reverse,  and  at  another  the 
dressing-rooms  were  so  old  and  rickety  that  I  fell  through  the 
floor. 

The  bottle-imp,  that  scourge  of  the  profession,  dogged  us  per- 
sistently. *  The  drink,  0  my  dear  Hamlet !  the  drink ' — the 
Bacchus  that  hath  drowned  more  men  than  Neptune — again  and 
again  threw  upon  the  more  sober  members  the  task  of  supporting 
a  play  in  danger  of  being  entirely  6  goosed.5  Often  have  I  read 
a  part,  often  understudied  at  an  hour's  notice,  often  doubled  father 
and  son,  or  Charles  and  his  friend,  while  the  real  performer  dozed 
uneasily  in  his  lodgings,  or  stumbled  to  the  theatre  with  wide 
eyes  and  rumpled  hair.  Drink  is  the  curse  of  the  actor's  life. 
Many  a  fine  talent  I  have  seen  ruined  by  Scotch  whisky,  many 
a  promising  career  shattered  and  paralysed.  There  is  one  known 
to  me,  to  take  an  instance  out  of  many,  who  ten  years  ago  made  a 
hit  in  a  small  part  and  whose  future  in  consequence  seemed  secure. 
For  some  obscure  reason  he  took  to  brandy,  and  his  fate  was 
sealed.  Gradually,  he  became  what  is  known  as  a  6  prosser  ' — a 
loafer,  a  begger  of  small  loans,  a  respectful  attendant  outside  the 
circle  of  other  men's  merriment,  into  which  for  charity's  sake  he 
was  sometimes  invited.  You  may  see  him  now  any  afternoon  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  Graiety  bar,  standing  with  his  discoloured  face 
and  broken  boots  next  a  glass  of  beer,  which,  unless  some  one  offers 
him  something  stronger,  will  last  the  afternoon.  He  rarely  speaks, 
but  sighs,  frowns,  and  talks  a  little  to  himself,  until  the  arrival  of 
an  old  friend  brightens  the  downcast  face,  the  beer  becomes  spirits, 
and  the  trembling  hand  closes  over  a  few  coppers.  Later,  he  walks 
to  King's  Cross  and  takes  the  tramway  to  Ball's  Pond,  where  in 
their  one  small  room  his  wife  supports  him  by  painting  cards. 

For  myself,  I  confess  I  have  seen  too  much  of  soi-disant 
Bohemianism  to  be  attracted  by  it.  I  prefer  cleanliness,  order, 
and  sobriety,  as  invariable  conditions  under  which  the  best  work 
is  done,  to  the  noisy  manners  and  doubtful  customs  of  that  inland 
country  with  its  vague  geography.  My  character  for  gaiety  and 
decent  mirth  does  not,  I  believe,  stand  low,  and  I  am  sure  suffers 
not  a  whit  from  my  invariable  answer  of  '  Nothing,  thank  you,' 
to  the  invariable  question  of  '  What  will  you  take  ?  ' 

In  the  early  part  of  January  I  received  a  note  from  Carter  to 
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say  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  join  them  in  London,  and 
accordingly,  after  a  supper  to  the  company  in  honour  of  my  new 
engagement,  left  Miss  Taylor  to  seek  for  a  new  Green  Jones ; 
and  in  town,  with  the  exception  of  another  autumnal  tour,  I 
have  since  remained,  waiting  patiently  for  the  chance  of  showing 
the  public  what  a  mine  of  power  and  passion  throbs  beneath  my 
waistcoat. 

Mine  was  but  one  way  out  of  many  of  entering  a  calling  to 
which  there  is  no  royal  road.  The  agents  afford  another,  in  most 
cases  precarious  and  doubtful,  and  theatrical  acquaintance  or 
relationship  yet  another,  perhaps  the  most  used  of  all.  It  is  as 
common  for  actors'  sons  to  become  connected  with  the  stage  as 
for  the  offspring  of  coachmen  to  have  to  do  with  horses.  They 
find  their  father's  calling  readiest  to  hand  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  feel  no  scruple  in  adopting  it.  Yet  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  no  two  members  of  any  company  have  procured  their 
first  engagement  in  the  same  way. 

The  favourite  route  of  the  next  twenty  years  will  be  un- 
doubtedly down  through  drawing-rooms  rather  than  up  through 
the  lower  walks  of  the  provinces  as  of  old.  The  increasing  social 
position  of  the  actor  brings  him  into  personal  contact  with  the 
aspirant,  and  nowadays  few  London  managers  of  reputation  can 
lounge  away  an  hour  at  an  '  at  home  '  in  the  season  without  feel- 
ing, if  they  are  sensitive,  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them 
in  favour  of  the  talents  of  well-born  young  ladies  and  gentlemen* 
Assuredly  it  is  a  good  sign  that  an  art  which  has  existed  for  some- 
thing over  two  thousand  years  is  at  last  being  taken  to  seriously 
by  the  educated  as  a  profession,  though  I  confess  I  see  danger 
ahead  in  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand  ofjeunes  premiers  who 
were  at  Eton,  and  ingenues  whose  mothers  live  in  Wilton  Crescent. 

Within  the  next  five-and-twenty  years  I  foresee  for  the  English 
stage  an  immense  development.  Education  will  be  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  actor  as  for  the  barrister  or  clergyman; 
and  though  that  will  not  touch  the  man  of  genius,  who  begins 
life,  as  it  we?*,  already  educated,  it  will  have  an  incalculable 
effect  on  the  average  of  the  profession.  If  one  does  not  belong^ 
to  that  infinitesimal  body  of  men,  who,  as  Cervantes  somewhat 
incorrectly  puts  it,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  learn  anything,, 
the  next  be  j  thing  is  to  have  received  a  good  education  and  to 
have  been  brought  up  among  civilised  people, 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

JESS   GETS  A   PASS. 

ABOUT  half  past  ten  on  the  morning  following  her  interview  with 
Hans  Coetzee,  Jess  was  at '  The  Palatial '  as  usual,  and  John  was  just 
finishing  packing  the  cart  with  such  few  goods  as  they  possessed. 
There  was  not  much  chance  of  its  being  of  any  material  use,  for 
he  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  expect  that  they  would  get  the 
pass  ;  but,  as  he  cheerfully  said,  it  was  as  good  an  amusement  as 
any  other. 

'  I  say,  Jess,'  he  sang  out  presently,  '  come  here.' 

4  What  for  ?  '  answered  Jess,  who  was  seated  on  the  doorstep 
mending  something,  and  looking  at  her  favourite  view. 

4  Because  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

She  got  up  and  went,  feeling  rather  angry  with  herself  for 
going. 

'  Well,'  she  said  tartly,  «  here  I  am.     What  is  it  ? ' 

4  I  have  finished  packing  the  cart,  that's  all.' 

c  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  brought  me  round 
here  to  say  that  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  have  ;  exercise  is  good  for  the  young.'  And 
then  he  laughed,  and  she  laughed  too. 

It  was  all  nothing- — nothing  at  all — but  somehow  it  was  very 
delightful.  Certainly  mutual  affection,  even  when  unexpressed, 
has  a  way  of  making  things  go  happily,  and  can  find  something  to 
laugh  at  anywhere. 
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Just  then,  who  should  come  up  but  Mrs.  Neville,  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  and,  as  usual,  fanning  herself  with  her  hat. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Captain  Niel  ?  the  prisoners  have  come 
in,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  Boers  in  charge  say  that  he  had  a  pass 
signed  by  the  Boer  general  for  some  English  people,  and  that  he 
was  coming  over  to  see  about  them  presently.    Who  can  it  be  ?  ' 

4  It  is  us,'  said  Jess  quickly.  4  We  are  going  home.  I  saw 
Hans  Coetzee  yesterday,  and  begged  him  to  try  and  get  us  a  pass, 
and  I  suppose  he  has.' 

'  My  word  !  going  to  get  out :  well,  you  are  lucky !  Let  me 
sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  my  great-uncle  at  the  Cape.  You 
must  post  it  when  you  can.  He  is  ninety-four,  and  rather  soft,  but 
I  dare  say  he  will  like  to  hear  from  me,'  and  she  bundled  off  into 
the  house  to  give  her  aged  relative  (who,  by  the  way,  laboured  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  still  a  little  girl  of  four  years  of  age) 
as  minute  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Pretoria  as  time  would  allow. 

*  Well,  John,  you  had  better  tell  Mouti  to  put  the  horses  in. 
We  shall  have  to  start  presently,'  said  Jess. 

*  Ay,'  he  said,  pulling  his  beard  thoughtfully,  '  I  suppose  that 
we  shall ; '  adding,  by  way  of  an  afterthought,  '  Are  you  glad  to  go  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  passion  and  a  stamp  of 
the  foot,  and  then  turned  and  entered  the  house  again. 

'  Mouti,'  said  John  to  the  Zulu,  who  was  lounging  around  in 
a  way  characteristic  of  that  intelligent  but  unindustrious  race, 
'  inspan  the  horses.  We  are  going  back  to  Mooifontein.' 

'  Koos '  [chief],  said  the  Zulu  unconcernedly,  and  started  on 
the  errand  as  though  it  were  the  most  everyday  occurrence  to 
drive  off  home  out  of  a  closely  beleaguered  town.  That  is  another 
beauty  of  the  Zulu  race :  you  cannot  astonish  them.  They,  no 
doubt,  consider  that  that,  to  them,  extraordinary  mixture  of  wisdom 
and  insanity,  the  white  man,  is,  as  the  Agnostic  French  critic  said 
in  despair  of  the  prophet  Zerubbabel,  '  capable  de  tout? 

John  stood  and  watched  the  inspanning  absently.  The  fact 
was  that  he,  too,  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  regret.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  for  it,  but  there  it  was ;  he  was  sorry  to  leave 
the  place.  For  the  last  week  or  so  he  had  been  living  in  a  dream, 
and  everything  outside  that  dream  was  blurred  and  indistinct  as  a 
landscape  in  a  fog.  He  knew  the  things  were  there,  but  he  did 
not  quite  appreciate  their  relative  size  and  position.  The  only 
real  thing  was  his  dream ;  all  else  was  as  vague  as  those  far-off 
people  and  events  that  we  lose  in  infancy  and  find  again  in  old  age. 
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And  now  there  would  be  an  end  of  dreaming;  the  fog  would 
lift,  and  he  must  face  the  facts.  Jess,  with  whom  he  had  dreamed, 
would  go  away  to  Europe  and  he  would  marry  Bessie,  and  all  this 
Pretoria  business  would  glide  away  into  the  past  like  a  watch  in 
the  night.  Well,  it  must  be  so  ;  it  was  right  and  proper  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  he  for  one  was  not  going  to  flinch  from  his 
duty  ;  but  he  would  have  been  more  than  human  had  he  not  felt 
the  pang  of  awakening.  It  was  all  so  very  unfortunate. 

By  this  time  Mouti  had  got  the  horses  up,  and  asked  if  he  was 
to  inspan. 

6  No ;  wait  a  bit,'  said  John.  '  Very  likely  it  is  all  rot,'  he 
added  to  himself. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  caught  sight 
of  two  armed  Boers  of  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  type  and  rough 
appearance  riding  across  the  veldt  towards  '  The  Palatial '  gate, 
escorted  by  four  carbineers.  At  the  gate  they  stopped,  and  one 
of  them  dismounted  and  came  up  to  where  he  was  standing  by  the 
stable-door. 

6  Captain  Niel?  '  he  said  interrogatively,  in  English. 

(  That  is  my  name.' 

6  Then  here  is  a  letter  for  you ; '  and  he  handed  him  a  folded 
paper. 

John  opened  it — it  had  no  envelope — and  read  as  follows  :— 

*  SIR, — The  bearer  of  this  has  with  him  a  pass  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  you  desire,  giving  you  and  Miss  Jess  Croft  a  safe  conduct 
to  Mooifontein,  in  the  Wakkerstroom  district  of  the  Kepublic. 
The  only  condition  attached  to  the  pass,  which  is  signed  by  one 
of  the  honourable  Triumvirate,  is  that  you  must  carry  no  despatches 
out  of  Pretoria.  Upon  your  giving  your  word  of  honour  to  the 
bearer  that  you  will  not  do  this  he  will  hand  you  the  pass.' 

This  letter,  which  was  fairly  written  and  in  good  English,  had 
no  signature. 

'  Who  wrote  this  ?  '  asked  John  of  the  Boer. 

6  That  is  no  affair  of  yours,'  was  the  curt  reply.  c  Will  you  pass 
your  word  about  the  despatches  ?  ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Grood.  Here  is  the  pass  ; '  and  he  handed  over  that  document 
to  John.  It  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  letter,  but  signed 
by  the  Boer  general. 

John  examined  it,  and  then  called  to  Jess  to  come  and  translate 
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it.  She  was  on  her  way  round  the  corner  of  the  house  as  he  did 
so,  having  heard  the  voice  of  the  Boer. 

'  It  means,  "  Pass  the  bearers  unharmed," '  she  said,  '  and  the 
signature  is  correct.  I  have  seen  the  General's  signature  before/ 

4  When  must  we  start  ?  '  asked  John. 

6  At  once,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  I  must  drive  round  by  the  headquarter  camp  to  explain  about 
my  going.  They  will  think  that  I  have  run  away.' 

To  this  the  Boer  demurred,  but  finally,  after  going  to  the  gate 
to  consult  his  companion,  consented,  and  the  two  rode  back  to  the 
headquarter  camp,  saying  that  they  would  wait  for  the  cart  there, 
whereupon  the  horses  were  inspanned. 

In  five  minutes  everything  was  ready,  and  the  cart  was  standing 
in  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  little  gate.  After  he  had  looked  to 
all  the  straps  and  buckles,  and  seen  that  everything  was  properly 
packed,  John  went  to  call  Jess.  He  found  her  standing  by  the 
doorsteps,  looking  out  at  her  favourite  view.  Her  hand  was  placed 
sideways  against  her  forehead,  as  though  to  shade  her  eyes  from 
the  sun.  But  where  she  was  standing  there  was  no  sun,  and  John 
could  not  help  guessing  why  she  was  shading  her  eyes.  She  was 
crying  at  leaving  the  place  in  that  quiet,  harrowing  sort  of  way 
that  some  women  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  big  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  face.  John  felt  a  lump  rise  in  his  own  throat  at 
the  sight,  and  very  naturally  relieved  his  feelings  in  rough  language. 

6  What  the  deuce  are  you  after  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Are  you  going 
to  keep  the  horses  standing  all  day  ?  ' 

Jess  did  not  resent  this.  The  probability  is  that  she  guessed 
its  reason.  And  besides,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  women  rather 
like  being  sworn  at  than  otherwise,  provided  that  the  swearer  is 
the  man  they  are  attached  to.  But  he  must  only  swear  on  state 
occasions.  At  this  moment,  too,  Mrs.  Neville  came  plunging  cut 
of  the  house,  licking  an  envelope  as  she  ran. 

4  There,'  she  said, c  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting.  I  haven't 
told  the  old  gentleman  half  the  news  ;  in  fact,  I've  only  taken  him 
down  to  the  time  when  the  communications  were  cut,  and  I  dare 
say  he  has  seen  all  that  in  the  papers.  But  he  won't  understand 
anything  about  it,  and  if  he  does  he  will  guess  the  rest ;  besides, 
for  all  I  know,  he  may  be  dead  and  buried  by  now.  I  shall  have 
to  owe  you  for  the  stamp.  I  think  it's  threepence.  I'll  pay  you 
when  we  meet  again — that  is,  if  we  ever  do  meet  again.  I'm 
beginning  to  think  that  this  siege  will  go  on  for  all  eternity 
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There,  good-bye,  my  dear !  (rod  bless  you  !  When  you  get  out  of 
it,  mind  you  write  to  the  "  Times,"  in  London,  you  know.  There, 
don't  cry.  I  am  sure  1  should  not  cry  if  I  were  going  to  get  out 
of  this  place  ; '  for  at  this  point  Jess  took  the  opportunity  of  Mrs. 
Neville's  fervent  embrace  to  burst  out  into  a  sob  or  two. 

In  another  minute  they  were  in  the  cart,  and  Mouti  was 
scrambling  up  behind. 

'Don't  cry,  old  girl,'  said  John,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  '  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.' 

*  Yes,  John,'  she  answered,  and  dried  her  tears. 

At  the  headquarter  camp  John  went  in  and  explained  the 
circumstances  of  his  departure.  At  first  the  officer  who  was  tem- 
porarily in  command — the  Commandant  having  been  wounded 
at  the  same  time  that  John  was — rather  demurred  to  his  going, 
especially  when  he  learnt  that  he  had  passed  his  word  not  to  carry 
despatches.  Presently,  however,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  said 
he  supposed  that  it  was  all  right,  as  he  could  not  see  that  their 
going  could  do  the  garrison  any  harm :  '  rather  the  reverse,  in 
fact,  because  you  can  tell  the  people  how  we  are  getting  on  in 
this  God-forsaken  hole.  I  only  wish  that  somebody  would  give 
me  a  pass,  that's  all ; '  whereupon  John  shook  hands  with  him  and 
left,  to  find  an  eager  crowd  gathered  outside. 

The  news  of  their  going  had  got  abroad,  and  everybody  was 
running  down  to  hear  the  truth  of  it.  Such  an  event  as  a  depar- 
ture out  of  Pretoria  had  not  happened  for  a  couple  of  months  and 
more,  and  the  excitement  was  proportionate  to  its  novelty. 

' 1  say,  Niel,  is  it  true  you  are  going  ? '  halloed  out  a  burly 
farmer. 

6  How  the  deuce  did  you  get  a  pass  ?  '  put  in  another  man  with 
a  face  like  a  weasel.  He  was  what  is  known  as  a  *  Boer  vernuker ' 
(literally,  a  '  Boer  cheater '),  that  is,  a  travelling  trader  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  beguile  the  simple-minded  Dutchman  by  selling  him 
worthless  goods  at  five  times  their  value.  'I  have  loads  of  friends 
among  the  Boers.  There  is  hardly  a  Boer  in  the  Transvaal  who 
does  not  know  me ' — ('  To  his  cost,'  put  in  a  bystander  with  a 
grunt) — £  and  yet  I  have  tried  all  I  know  ' — ('  And  you  know  a 
good  deal,'  said  the  same  rude  man) — <  and  /  can't  get  a  pass.' 

4  You  don't  suppose  those  poor  Boers  are  going  to  let  you  out 
when  once  they  have  got  you  in  ?  '  went  on  the  tormentor.  '  Why, 
man,  it's  against  human  nature.  You've  got  all  their  wool :  now 
do  you  think  they  want  you  to  have  their  skin  too  ?  ' 
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Whereupon  the  weasel-faced  individual  gave  a  howl  of  wrath, 
and  pretended  to  make  a  rush  at  the  author  of  these  random  gibes, 
waiting  half-way  for  somebody  to  stop  him  and  prevent  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

6  Oh,  Miss  Croft ! '  cried  out  a  woman  in  the  crowd,  who,  like 
Jess,  had  been  trapped  in  Pretoria  while  on  a  flying  visit,  '  if  you 
can  get  a  line  down  to  my  husband  at  Maritzburg,  to  tell  him  that 
I  am  well,  except  for  the  rheumatism,  from  sleeping  on  the  wet 
ground ;  and  tell  him  to  kiss  the  twins  for  me.' 

4 1  say,  Niel,  tell  those  Boers  that  we  will  give  them  a  d — d 
good  hiding  yet,  when  Colley  relieves  us,'  sang  out  a  jolly  young 
Englishman  in  the  uniform  of  the  Pretoria  Carbineers.  He  little 
knew  that  poor  Colley — kind-hearted  English  gentleman  that  he 
was — was  sleeping  peacefully  under  six  feet  of  ground  with  a  Boer 
bullet  through  his  brain. 

6  Now,  Captain  Kiel,  if  you  are  ready,  we  must  trek,'  said  one 
of  the  Boers  in  Dutch,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  catching 
the  near  wheeler  a  sharp  cut  with  his  riding  sjambock  that  made 
him  jump  nearly  out  of  the  traces. 

Away  started  the  horses  with  a  plunge,  scattering  the  crowd 
to  the  right  and  left,  and,  amid  a  volley  of  farewells,  they  were 
off  upon  their  homeward  journey. 

For  more  than  an  hour  nothing  particular  happened.  John 
drove  on  at  a  fair  pace,  and  the  two  Boers  cantered  along  behind. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  just  as  they  were  approaching 
the  Eed  House,  where  Frank  Muller  had  obtained  the  pass  from 
the  General  on  the  previous  day,  one  of  the  Boers  rode  up  and  told 
them,  roughly  enough,  that  they  were  to  outspan  at  the  house, 
where  they  would  get  some  food.  As  it  was  past  one  o'clock,  they 
were  by  no  means  sorry  to  hear  this,  and  accordingly  John  drew  up 
the  cart  about  fifty  yards  from  the  place,  and  they  proceeded  to 
get  the  horses  out,  and,  having  watched  them  roll  and  drink, 
proceeded  to  the  house. 

The  two  Boers,  who  had  also  off-saddled,  were  already  sitting 
on  the  verandah,  and  when  Jess  looked  inquiringly  towards  them 
one  of  them  pointed  with  his  pipe  towards  the  little  room.  Taking 
the  hint,  they  entered,  and  found  a  Hottentot  woman  just  setting 
some  food  upon  the  table. 

6  Here  is  dinner :  let  us  eat  it,'  said  John ;  '  goodness  knows 
when  we  shall  get  any  more ! '  and  accordingly  he  sat  down. 

As  he  did  so  the  two  Boers  came  in,  and  one  of  them  made 
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some  sneering  remark  that  made  the  other  look  at  them  and  laugh 
insultingly. 

John  flushed  up,  but  took  no  notice.  Indeed,  he  thought  it 
safest  not,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  much  like  the  appear- 
ance of  these  two  worthies.  One  of  them  was  a  big,  smooth,  pasty- 
faced  man,  with  a  peculiarly  villanous  expression  of  countenance 
and  a  prominent  tooth  that  projected  in  ghastly  isolation  over  his 
lower  lip.  The  other  was  a  small  man,  with  a  sardonic  smile  and 
a  profusion  of  black  beard  and  whiskers  on  his  face,  and  long 
hair  hanging  on  to  his  shoulders.  Indeed,  when  he  smiled  more 
vigorously  than  usual,  his  eyebrows  came  down  and  his  whiskers 
advanced,  and  his  moustache  went  up  till  there  was  scarcely  any 
face  left,  and  he  looked  more  like  a  great  bearded  monkey  than 
a  man.  This  man  was  a  Boer  of  the  wildest  type  from  the  far 
borders  of  Zoutpansberg,  and  did  not  understand  a  word  of  English. 
Jess  nicknamed  him  the  Vilderbeeste,  from  his  likeness  to  that 
ferocious- looking  and  hairy  animal.  The  other  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, understood  English  perfectly,  for  he  had  passed  many  years 
of  his  life  in  Natal,  having  left  that  colony  on  account  of  some 
little  indiscretion  about  thrashing  Kafirs  that  had  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  penal  laws.  Him  Jess  named  the  Unicorn, 
on  account  of  his  one  gleaming  tusk. 

The  Unicorn  was  an  unusually  pious  man,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  table  he,  to  John's  astonishment,  gently  but  firmly  grasped  the 
knife  with  which  he  was  about  to  cut  the  meat. 

6  What's  the  matter  ?  '  said  John. 

The  Boer  shook  his  head  sadly.  *  No  wonder  you  English  are 
an  accursed  race,  and  have  been  given  over  into  our  hands  as  the 
great  king  Agag  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  so  that 
we  have  hewed  you  to  pieces.  You  sit  down  to  meat  and  give  no 
thanks  to  the  dear  Lord,'  and  he  threw  back  his  head  and  sang  out 
a  portentously  long  Dutch  grace  through  his  nose.  Not  content 
with  thatj  he  set  to  work  to  translate  it  into  English,  which  took 
a  good  time ;  nor  was  the  rendering  a  very  finished  one  in  the 
result. 

The  Vilderbeeste  grinned  sardonically  and  put  in  a  pious 
'  Amen,'  and  then  at  last  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  with  their 
dinner,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  But  then 
they  could  not  expect  much  pleasure  under  the  circumstances,  so 
they  just  ate  their  food  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  After  all, 
it  might  have  been  worse  :  they  might  have  had  no  dinner  to  eat. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

OX   THE   ROAD. 

THEY  had  just  finished  their  meal,  and  were  about  to  leave  the 
table,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  who  should  appear  at  it 
but  Frank  Muller  himself !  There  was  no  mistake  about  him ; 
there  he  stood,  stroking  his  long  golden  beard,  as  big,  as  handsome, 
and,  to  Jess's  mind,  as  evil-looking  as  ever.  The  cold  eyes  fell  upon 
John  with  a  glance  of  recognition,  and  then  something  like  a  smile 
began  to  play  round  the  corners  of  the  fine-cut,  cruel  mouth. 
Suddenly,  however,  his  gaze  lit  upon  the  two  Boers,  one  of  whom 
was  picking  his  teeth  with  a  steel  fork  and  the  other  lighting  his 
pipe  within  a  few  inches  of  Jess's  head,  and  instantly  his  face  grew 
stern  and  angry. 

'  What  did  I  tell  you  two  men  ?  '  he  said  :  *  that  you  were  not 
to .  eat  with  the  prisoners  '  (this  word  struck  awkwardly  on  Jess's 
ear).  '  I  told  you  that  they  were  to  be  treated  with  all  respect, 
and  here  I  find  you  sprawling  over  the  table  and  smoking  in  their 
faces.  Be  off  with  you  ! ' 

The  smooth-faced  man  with  the  tusk  rose  at  once  with  a  sigh, 
put  down  the  steel  fork  with  which  he  had  been  operating,  and 
departed,  recognising  that  Meinheer  Muller  was  not  a  commanding 
officer  to  be  trifled  with,  but  his  companion,  the  Vilderbeeste, 
demurred.  '  What,'  he  said,  tossing  his  head  so  as  to  throw  the 
long  black  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  *  am  I  not  fit  to  sit  at  meat  with 
a  couple  of  accursed  English — a  rooibaatje  and  a  woman  ?  If 
I  had  my  way  he  should  clean  my  boots  and  she  should  cut  up 
my  tobacco ; '  and  he  grinned  at  the  notion  till  eyebrows,  whiskers, 
and  moustache  all  nearly  met  round  his  nose,  making  him  look 
for  all  the  world  like  a  hairy-faced  baboon. 

Frank  Muller  made  no  answer  in  words.  He  simply  took  one 
step  forward,  pounced  upon  his  insubordinate  follower^  and  with 
a  single  swing  of  his  athletic  frame  sent  him  flying  headlong 
through  the  door,  so  that  the  free  and  independent  burgher  lit 
upon  his  head  in  the  passage,  smashing  his  pipe  and  considerably 
damaging  his  best  feature — his  nose.  '  There/  said  Muller, 
shutting  the  door  after  him,  '  that  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a 
fellow  like  that.  And  now  let  me  bid  you  good -day,  Miss  Jess,' 
and  he  extended  his  hand,  which  Jess  took,  rather  coldly  it  must 
be  owned. 
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'  It  lias  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  you  this 
little  service,'  he  added  politely.  '  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  pass  from  the  General — indeed  I  was  obliged  to  urge 
my  personal  services  before  he  would  give  it  to  me.  But,  never 
mind  that,  I  did  get  it,  as  you  know,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to 
escort  you  safely  to  Mooifontein.' 

Jess  bowed,  and  Muller  turned  to  John,  who  had  risen  from  his 
chair  and  was  standing  some  two  paces  from  him,  and  addressed 
him.  '  Captain  Niel,'  he  said,  *  you  and  I  have  had  some  differences 
in  the  past.  I  hope  that  the  service  I  am  doing  you  will  prove 
that  I,  for  one,  bear  no  malice.  I  will  go  farther.  As  I  told  you 
before,  I  was  to  blame  in  that  affair  in  the  inn  yard  at  Wakker- 
stroom.  Let  us  shake  hands  and  end  what  we  cannot  mend,'  and 
he  stepped  forward  and  extended  his  hand. 

Jess  turned  to  see  what  would  happen.  She  knew  the  whole 
story,  and  hoped  he  would  not  take  the  man's  hand ;  then,  remem- 
bering their  position,  she  hoped  he  would. 

John  turned  colour  a  little,  and  then  deliberately  drew  him- 
self up  and  put  his  hand  behind  his  back. 

6 1  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Muller,'  he  said,  *  but  even  in  our  present 
position  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  you ;  you  will  know  why.' 

Jess  saw  a  flush  of  the  furious  passion  which  was  his  weak 
point  spread  itself  over  the  Boer's  face. 

6 1  do  not  know,  Captain  Niel.     Be  so  good  as  to  explain.' 

'  Very  well,  I  will,'  said  John  calmly.  '  You  tried  to  assassi- 
nate me.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  thundered  Muller. 

4  What  I  say.  You  shot  at  me  twice  under  pretence  of  firing 
at  a  buck.  Look  here  ! ' — and  he  took  up  his  soft  black  hat,  which 
he  still  had — '  here  is  the  mark  of  one  of  your  bullets  !  I  did  not 
know  about  it  then ;  I  do  now,  and  I  decline  to  shake  hands  with 
you.' 

By  this  time  Muller's  fury  had  got  the  better  of  him.  '  You 
shall  answer  for  that,  you  English  liar ! '  he  said,  at  the  same 
time  clapping  his  hand  to  his  belt,  in  which  his  hunting- knife  was 
placed.  Thus  for  a  few  seconds  they  stood  face  to  face.  John 
never  flinched  or  moved.  There  he  stood,  quiet  and  strong  as 
some  old  stubby  tree,  his  plain  honest  face  and  watchful  eye 
affording  a  strange  contrast  to  the  beautiful  but  demoniacal  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Dutchman.  Presently  he  spoke  in  measured 
tones. 

26—5 
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*  I  have  proved  myself  a  better  man  than  yourself  once,  Frank 
Muller,  and  if  necessary  I  will  again,  notwithstanding  that  knife 
of  yours.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  I  have 
a  pass  signed  by  your  own  General  guaranteeing  our  safety.  And 
now,  Mr.  Muller,'  with  a  flash  of  the  blue  eyes,  '  I  am  ready.' 
The  Dutchman  drew  the  knife  and  then  replaced  it  in  its  sheath. 
For  a  moment  he  was  minded  to  end  the  matter  then  and  there, 
but  suddenly  remembered,  even  in  his  rage,  that  there  was  a  witness. 

'  A  pass  from  the  General ! '  he  said,  forgetting  his  caution  in 
his  fury.  *  Much  good  a  pass  from  the  General  is  likely  to  be  to 
you.  You  are  in  my  power,  man  !  If  I  choose  to  close  my  hand 
I  can  crush  you.  But  there — there,'  he  added,  checking  himself, 
*  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  allowances.  You  are  one  of  a  defeated 
people,  and  no  doubt  are  sore,  and  say  what  you  do  not  mean. 
Anyhow,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 
Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  settle  our  trouble  like  men,  Captain 
Mel ;  till  then,  with  your  permission,  we  will  let  it  drop.' 

c  Quite  so,  Mr.  Muller,'  said  John,  ;  only  you  must  not  ask  me 
to  shake  hands  with  you.' 

'  Very  good,  Captain  Niel ;  and  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
tell  the  boy  to  get  your  horses  in ;  we  must  be  getting  on  if  we 
are  to  reach  Heidelberg  to-night.'  And  he  bowed  himself  out, 
feeling  that  his  temper  had  once  more  endangered  the  success  of 
his  plans.  (  Curse  the  man ! '  he  said  to  himself: '  he  is  what  those 
English  call  a  gentleman.  It  was  brave  of  him  to  refuse  to  take 
my  hand  when  he  is  in  my  power.' 

4  John,'  said  Jess,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  '  I  am  afraid 
of  that  man.  If  I  had  understood  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  pass  I  would  not  have  taken  it.  I  thought  that  the 
writing  was  familiar  to  me.  Oh  dear  !  I  wish  we  had  stopped  at 
Pretoria.' 

6  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,'  said  John  again. 
4  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  get  on  as  we 
can.  You  will  be  all  right  anyhow,  but  he  hates  me  like  poison. 
I  suppose  that  it  is  on  account  of  Bessie.' 

<  Yes,  that's  it,'  said  Jess  :  <  he  is  madly  in  love  with  Bessie, 
or  was.' 

c It  is  curious  to  think  that  a  man  like  that  can  be  in  love,' 
remarked  John  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  (  but  it  only  shows  what  queer 
mixtures  people  are.  I  say,  Jess,  if  this  fellow  hates  me  so,  what 
made  him  give  me  the  pass,  eh  ?  "  What's  his  game  ? ' 
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Jess  shook  her  head  as  she  answered,  *  I  don't  know,  John ;  I 
don't  like  it.' 

'  I  suppose  he  can't  mean  to  murder  me  ;  he  did  try  it  on  once, 
you  know.' 

'  Oh  no,  John,'  she  answered  with  a  sort  of  cry,  *  not  that.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  matter  much,'  he  said,  with 
an  approach  to  cheerfulness  which  was  rather  a  failure.  '  It  would 
save  one  a  deal  of  worry,  and  only  anticipate  things  a  bit.  But 
there,  I  frightened  you,  and  I  dare  say  that  he  is,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  an  honest  man,  and  has  no  intentions  on  my  person. 
Look !  there  is  Mouti  calling  us.  I  wonder  if  those  brutes  have 
given  him  anything  to  eat !  We'll  collar  the  rest  of  this  leg  of 
mutton  on  chance.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Frank  Muller  shan't  starve 
me  to  death,'  and  with  a  cheerful  laugh  he  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their  road  again.  As  they 
started  Frank  Muller  came  up,  took  off  his  hat,  and  informed 
them  that  he  would  probably  join  them  on  the  morrow  below 
Heidelberg,  in  which  town  they  would  find  every  preparation  to 
enable  them  to  spend  the  night  comfortably.  If  he  did  not  join 
them  it  would  be  because  he  was  detained  on  duty.  In  that  case 
the  two  men  had  his  orders  to  escort  them  safely  to  Mooifontein, 
and,  he  added  significantly,  'I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be 
troubled  with  any  further  impoliteness.' 

In  another  moment  he  had  galloped  off  on  his  great  black 
horse,  leaving  the  pair  considerably  mystified  and  not  a  little 
relieved. 

6  Well,'  said  John,  '  at  any  rate  that  does  not  look  like  foul 
play,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  gone  on  to  prepare  a  warm  reception 
for  us.' 

Jess  shrugged  her  shoulders,  she  could  not  make  it  out ; 
and  then  they  settled  themselves  down  to  their  long  lonely  drive. 
They  had  forty  odd  miles  to  cover,  but  the  guides,  or  rather  the 
guard,  would  only  consent  to  their  outspanning  once,  which  they 
did  on  the  open  veldt  a  little  before  sunset.  At  sundown  they 
inspanned  again,  and  started  across  the  darkening  veldt.  The 
road  was  in  a  shocking  state,  and  until  the  moon  got  up,  which 
it  did  about  nine  o'clock,  the  journey  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  After  that  things  were  a  little  better ;  and  at  last,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  they  got  into  Heidelberg.  The  town  seemed  almost 
deserted.  Evidently  the  great  body  of  the  Boers  were  at  the 
front,  and  had  only  left  a  guard  at  their  seat  of  government. 
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<  Where  are  we  to  outspan  ?  '  asked  John  of  the  Unicorn,  who 
was  jogging  on  alongside,  apparently  half  asleep. 

6  At  the  hotel,'  was  the  short  reply,  and  thither  they  went ; 
and  thankful  enough  they  were  to  get  there,  and  to  find,  from  the 
lights  in  the  windows,  that  the  people  were  still  up. 

Jess  had  been  asleep  for  the  last  couple  of  hours,  notwith- 
standing the  awful  jolting  of  the  cart.  Her  arm  was  hooked 
round  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  her  head  rested  against  John's 
greatcoat,  which  he  had  fixed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  pillow. 
4  Where  are  we  ?  '  she  asked,  waking  up  with  a  start  as  the  cart 
stopped.  *  I  have  had  such  a  bad  dream  !  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
travelling  through  life,  and  that  suddenly  everything  stopped,  and 
I  was  dead.' 

4 1  don't  wonder  at  it,'  laughed  John ;  '  the  road  for  the  last  ten 
miles  has  been  as  rough  as  anybody's  life.  W7e  are  at  the  hotel. 
Here  come  the  boys  to  take  the  horses,'  and  he  clambered  stiffly 
out  of  the  cart  and  helped  or  rather  lifted  her  down,  for  she  was 
almost  too  cramped  to  move. 

Standing  at  the  inn  door,  holding  a  light  above  her  head, 
they  found  a  pleasant-looking  Englishwoman,  who  welcomed  them 
heartily. 

'  Frank  Muller  was  here  three  hours  ago,  and  told  me  to  expect 
you,'  she  said ;  '  and  very  glad  I  am  to  see  an  English  face  again, 
I  can  tell  you.  My  name  is  Gooch.  Tell  me,  is  my  husband  all 
right  in  Pretoria  ?  He  went  up  there  with  his  waggon  just  before 
the  siege  began,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him  since.' 

i  Yes,'  said  John,  (  he  is  all  right.  He  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  a  month  ago,  but  he  has  quite  recovered.' 

'  Oh,  thank  God  ! '  said  the  poor  woman,  beginning  to  cry ; 
<  those  devils  told  me  that  he  was  dead — to  torment  me.  I  suppose. 
Come  in,  miss ;  there  is  some  hot  supper  ready  when  you  have 
washed  your  hands.  The  boys  will  see  to  the  horses.' 

Accordingly  they  entered,  and  were  made  as  happy  as  a  good 
supper,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  comfortable  beds  could  make  people 
in  their  condition. 

In  the  early  morning  one  of  their  estimable  escort  sent  in  a 
message  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  start  before  half-past  ten, 
as  their  horses  required  more  rest,  so  they  got  several  hours  more 
in  bed  than  they  had  expected,  and  anybody  who  has  ever  made 
a  journey  in  a  post-cart  in  South  Africa  can  understand  what  a 
blessing  that  was.  At  nine  they  had  breakfast,  and  as  the  clock 
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struck  half-past  ten  Mouti  brought  the  cart  round,  and  with  it 
came  the  two  Boers. 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Gooch,'  said  John,  '  what  do  we  owe  you  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,  Captain  Niel,  nothing.  If  you  only  knew  what  a 
weight  you  have  taken  off  my  mind  !  Besides,  we  are  quite  ruined  ; 
the  Boers  have  taken  all  my  husband's  cattle  and  horses,  and  until 
last  week  six  of  them  were  quartered  on  me  without  paying  a 
farthing,  so  it  makes  no  odds  to  me.' 

*  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Gooch,'  said  John  cheerfully,  '  the  Govern- 
ment will  compensate  you  when  this  business  is  over,  no  doubt.' 

Mrs.  Gooch  shook  her  head  prophetically.  'Never  a  farthing 
do  I  expect  to  see,'  she  said.  *  If  only  I  can  get  my  husband  back, 
and  we  can  escape  out  of  this  wicked  place  with  our  lives,  I  shall  be 
thankful.  And  look  here,  Captain  Niel,  I  have  put  up  a  basket 
full  of  food — bread,  meat,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of 
three-star  brandy.  They  may  be  useful  to  you  and  the  young  lady 
before  you  get  home.  I  don't  know  where  you  will  sleep  to-night, 
for  the  English  are  still  holding  Standerton,  so  you  won't  be  able 
to  stop  there,  and  you  can't  get  right  through.  No,  don't  thank 
me,  I  could  not  do  less.  Good-bye — good-bye,  miss  ;  I  hope  you 
will  get  through  all  right.  You  had  better  look  out,  though. 
Those  two  men  you  have  got  with  you  are  a  very  bad  lot.  I  heard 
say  that  that  fat-faced  man  with  the  tooth  shot  two  wounded  men 
through  the  head  after  the  fight  at  Bronker's  Spruit,  and  I  know 
no  good  of  the  other.  They  were  laughing  and  talking  together 
about  you  in  the  kitchen  this  morning ;  one  of  my  boys  overheard 
them,  and  the  man  with  the  long  hair  said  that,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  be  troubled  with  you  after  to-night.  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant ;  perhaps  they  are  going  to  change  the  escort ;  but 
I  thought  that  I  had  better  tell  you.' 

John  looked  grave,  and  his  suspicions  rearose,  but  at  that 
moment  one  of  the  men  in  question  rode  up  and  told  him  that 
he  must  start  at  once,  and  so  off  they  went. 

This  second  day's  journey  was  in  many  respects  a  counterpart 
of  the  first.  The  road  was  utterly  deserted,  and  they  saw  neither 
Boer,  Englishman,  nor  Kafir  upon  it ;  nothing,  indeed,  except  a  few 
herds  of  game  grazing  on  the  ridges.  About  two  o'clock,  however, 
just  as  they  had  started  on  after  a  short  outspan,  a  little  incident 
occurred.  Suddenly  the  Vilderbeeste's  horse  put  his  foot  into 
an  antbear  hole  and  fell  heavily,  throwing  his  rider  on  to  his  head. 
He  was  up  in  a  minute,  but  his  forehead  had  struck  against  the 
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jawbone  of  a  dead  buck,  and  the  blood  was  pouring  from  it  all 
down  his  hairy  face.  His  companion  laughed  brutally  at  the  sight, 
for  there  are  some  natures  in  the  world  to  which  the  sight  of  pain 
is  irresistibly  comical,  but  the  injured  man  cursed  aloud,  trying 
to  stanch  the  flow  with  the  lappet  of  his  coat. 

'  Waacht  een  beeche  '  [Wait  a  bit],  said  Jess,  *  there  is  some 
water  in  that  pool,'  and  without  further  to  do  she  got  out  of  the 
trap  and  led  the  man,  who  was  half-blinded  with  blood,  to  the 
spring.  Here  she  made  him  kneel  down  and  bathed  the  wound, 
which  was  not  a  very  deep  one,  till  it  stopped  bleeding,  and  then, 
having  first  placed  a  pad  of  cotton-wool,  some  of  which  she 
happened  to  have  in  the  cart,  upon  it,  bound  her  handkerchief 
tightly  round  his  head.  The  man,  brute  as  he  was,  appeared  to 
be  much  touched  at  her  kindness. 

'  Almighty,'  he  said,  '  but  you  have  a  kind  heart  and  soft 
fingers ;  my  own  wife  could  not  have  done  it  better  ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  you  are  a  damned  Englishwoman.' 

Jess  climbed  back  into  the  cart,  making  no  reply,  and  they 
started  on,  the  Vilderbeeste  looking  more  savage  and  inhuman 
than  ever  with  the  discoloured  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and 
his  dense  beard  and  hair  matted  with  the  blood  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  wash  out  of  them. 

After  this  nothing  further  occurred  till,  by  the  orders  of  their 
escort,  they  outspanned,  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset,  at  a  spot  in 
the  veldt  where  a  faint  track  forked  out  of  the  Standerton  road. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  VAAL. 

THE  day  had  been  intensely  and  overpoweringly  hot,  and  our  travel- 
lers sat  in  the  shade  of  the  cart  positively  gasping.  During  the  after- 
noon there  had  been  a  little  breeze,  but  this  had  now  died  away, 
and  the  stifling  air  felt  as  thick  as  though  they  were  breathing 
cream.  Even  the  two  Boers  seemed  to  feel  the  heat,  for  they  were 
both  outstretched  on  the  grass  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  to  all  appear- 
ance fast  asleep.  As  for  the  horses,  they  were  thoroughly  done  up — 
too  much  so  to  eat — and  hobbled  along  as  well  as  their  knee-halters 
would  allow,  daintily  picking  a  mouthful  here  and  a  mouthful 
there.  The  only  person  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  was  the  Zulu 
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Mouti,  who  sat  on  an  antheap  near  the  horses,  in  full  glare  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  comfortably  droned  out  a  little  song  of  his  own 
invention,  for  Zulus  are  as  great  at  improvising  as  the  Italians. 

c  Have  another  egg,  Jess  ? '  said  John.     '  It  will  do  you  good.' 

6  No,  thank  you ;  the  last  one  stuck  in  my  throat.  It  is 
impossible  to  eat  in  this  heat.' 

*  You  had  better.  Goodness  knows  when  and  where  we  shall 
stop  again.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  our  delightful  escort ;  either 
they  don't  know  or  they  won't  say.' 

6 1  can't,  John.  There  is  a  thunderstorm  coming  up,  I  can 
feel  it  in  my  head,  and  I  can  never  eat  before  a  thunderstorm — 
and  when  I  am  tired,'  she  added  by  an  afterthought. 

After  that  the  conversation  flagged  for  a  while. 

4  John,'  said  Jess  at  last,  '  where  do  you  suppose  we  are  going 
to  camp  to-night?  If  we  follow  the  main  road  we  shall  reach 
Standerton  in  an  hour.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  that  they  will  go  near  Standerton,'  he  said. 
'  I  suppose  that  we  shall  cross  the  Vaal  by  another  drift  and  have 
to  "  veldt "  it,' 

Just  then  the  two  Boers  woke  up  and  began  to  talk  earnestly 
together,  as  though  they  were  debating  something  hotly. 

Slowly  the  huge  red  ball  of  the  sun  sank  towards  the  horizon, 
steeping  the  earth  and  sky  in  blood.  About  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  they  sat  the  little  bridle-path  that  branched  from  the 
main  road  crossed  the  crest  of  one  of  the  great  land- waves  that  rolled 
away  in  every  direction  towards  the  far  horizon.  John  watched 
the  sun  sinking  behind  it  till  something  called  away  his  attention 
for  a  minute.  When  he  looked  up  again  there  was  a  figure  on 
horseback,  standing  quite  still,  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  the 
full  glow  of  the  now  disappearing  sun.  It  was  Frank  Muller. 
John  recognised  him  in  a  moment.  His  horse  was  standing  side- 
ways, so  that  even  at  that  distance  every  line  of  his  features,  and 
even  the  trigger-guard  of  the  rifle  that  rested  on  his  knee,  showed 
distinctly  against  the  background  of  smoky  red.  Nor  was  that  all. 
Both  he  and  his  horse  had  the  appearance  of  being  absolutely  on 
fire.  The  effect  produced  was  so  weird  and  extraordinary  that 
John  called  his  companion's  attention  to  it.  She  looked,  and 
shuddered  involuntarily. 

( He  looks  like  a  devil  in  hell,'  she  said ;  ( the  fire  seems  to  be 
running  all  up  and  down  him.' 

'Well,'  said  John,  'he  certainly  is  a  devil,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
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say  that  he  has  not  yet  reached  his  destination.  Here  he  comes, 
like  a  whirlwind.' 

In  another  twenty  seconds  Muller  had  reined  the  great  black 
horse  on  to  his  haunches  alongside  of  them,  and  was  smiling 
sweetly  and  taking  off  his  hat. 

'  You  see  I  have  managed  to  keep  my  word/  he  said.  « I  can 
tell  you  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  ;  indeed  I  was 
nearly  obliged  to  give  the  thing  up  at  the  last  moment.  However, 
here  I  am.' 

6  Where  are  we  to  outspan  to-night  ? '  asked  Jess.  4  At 
Standerton  ? ' 

6  No,'  he  said;  <I  am  afraid  that  that  is  more  than  I  can 
manage  for  you,  unless  you  can  persuade  the  English  officer  there 
to  surrender.  What  I  have  arranged  is,  that  we  should  cross  the 
Vaal  at  a  drift  I  know  about  two  hours  (twelve  miles)  from  here, 
and  outspan  at  a  farm  on  the  other  side.  Do  not  trouble,  I 
assure  you  you  shall  both  sleep  well  to-night,'  and  he  smiled  a 
somewhat  terrifying  smile,  Jess  thought. 

'But  how  about  this  drift,  Mr.  Muller?'  said  John.  'Is  it 
safe  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  the  Vaal  would  have  been  in 
flood  after  all  the  rain  that  we  have  had.' 

'  The  drift  is  perfectly  safe,  Captain  Niel.  I  have  crossed  it 
myself  about  two  hours  ago.  I  know  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
me,  but  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  that  I  should  guide  you  to  an 
unsafe  drift  ? '  and  with  another  bow  he  rode  on  to  speak  to  the 
two  Boers,  saying,  as  he  went,  ' Will  you  tell  the  Kafir  to  put  the 
horses  in  ? ' 

With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  John  rose  and  went  off  towards 
Mouti,  to  help  him  to  drive  up  the  four  greys,  who  were  now 
standing  limply  together,  biting  at  the  flies,  that,  before  a  storm, 
sting  more  sharply  than  at  any  other  time.  The  two  horses 
belonging  to  the  escort  were  some  fifty  paces  to  the  left.  It  was 
as  though  they  appreciated  the  position  of  affairs,  and  declined  to 
mix  with  the  animals  of  the  discredited  Englishman. 

The  two  Boers  rose  as  Muller  came  and  walked  off  towards 
their  horses,  Muller  slowly  following  them.  As  they  came  the 
horses  hobbled  away  another  thirty  yards  or  so,  and  then  lifted 
up  their  heads,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  forelegs,  to  which  the 
heads  were  tied,  and  stood  looking  defiantly  at  their  captors,  for 
all  the  world  as  though  they  were  trying  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  or  no  to  shake  hands  with  them. 
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Frank  Muller  was  alongside  the  two  men  now,  and  they  were 
alongside  the  horses. 

6  Listen  ! '  he  said  sternly. 

The  men  looked  up. 

'  Go  on  loosening  the  reins,  and  listen.' 

They  obeyed,  and  began  to  slowly  fumble  at  the  knee-halters. 

6  You  understand  what  our  orders  are.     Eepeat  them — you  ! ' 

The  man  with  the  tooth,  who  was  addressed,  still  handling  the 
rein,  began  as  follows :  'To  take  the  two  prisoners  to  the  Vaal, 
to  force  them  into  the  water  where  there  is  no  drift,  at  night,  so 
that  they  drown  :  if  they  do  not  drown,  to  shoot  them.' 

4  Those  are  the  orders,'  said  the  Vilderbeeste,  grinning. 

6  You  understand  them  ?  ' 

*  We  understand,  Meinheer ;  but,  forgive  us,  the  matter  is  a 
big  one.     You  gave  the  orders — we  wish  to  see  the  authority.' 

*  Yah,  yah,'  said  the  other,  '  show  us  the  authority.     These 
are  two  harmless  people  enough.    Show  us  the  authority  for  killing 
them.     People  must  not  be  killed  so,  even  if  they  are  English  folk, 
without  proper  authority,  especially  when  one  is  a  pretty  girl  who 
would  do  for  a  man's  wife.' 

Frank  Muller  set  his  teeth.  ( Nice  fellows  you  are  to  have 
under  one  ! '  he  said.  '  I  am  your  officer ;  what  other  authority  do 
you  want  ?  But  I  thought  of  this.  See  here  ! '  and  he  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket.  '  Here,  you — read  it !  Careful  now — do 
not  let  them  see  from  the  waggon.' 

The  big  flabby-faced  man  took  the  paper  and,  still  bending 
down  over  the  horse's  knee,  read  aloud : — 

'  The  two  prisoners  and  their  servant  (an  Englishman,  an 
English  girl,  and  a  Zulu  Kafir)  to  be  executed  in  pursuance  of 
our  decree,  as  your  commanding  officer  shall  order,  as  enemies 
to  the  Eepublic.  For  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant.' 

t  You  see  the  signature,'  said  Muller,  ( and  you  do  not 
dispute  it  ? ' 

'  Yah,  we  see  it,  and  we  do  not  dispute  it.' 

'  Good.     Give  me  back  the  warrant.' 

The  man  with  the  tooth  was  about  to  do  so  when  his  com- 
panion interposed. 

4  No,'  he  said,  4  the  warrant  must  remain  with  us.  I  do  not  like 
the  job.  If  it  were  only  the  man  and  the  Kafir  now — but  the  girl, 
the  girl !  If  we  give  you  back  the  warrant,  what  shall  we  have  to 
show  for  the  deed  of  blood  ?  The  warrant  must  remain  with  us.' 
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'  Yah,  yah,  he  is  right,'  said  the  Unicorn  ;  <  the  warrant  must 
remain  with  us.  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  Jan.' 

'Curse  you,  give  it  me  ! '  said  Muller  between  his  teeth. 

6  No,  Frank  Muller,  no  ! '  answered  the  Vilderbeeste,  patting 
his  pocket,  while  the  two  or  three  square  inches  of  skin  round  his 
nose  wrinkled  up  in  a  hairy  grin  that,  owing  to  the  cut  on  his 
head,  was  even  more  curious  than  usual ;  '  if  you  wish  to  have 
the  warrant  you  shall  have  it,  but  then  we  shall  up -saddle  and 
go,  and  you  can  do  your  murdering  yourself.  There,  there  !  take 
your  choice  ;  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  get  home,  for  we  do  not 
like  the  job.  If  I  go  out  shooting  I  like  to  shoot  buck  or  Kafirs, 
not  white  people.' 

Frank  Muller  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  he  laughed  a 
little. 

'  You  are  funny  people,  you  home-bred  Boers,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
perhaps  you  are  right.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  who  has  the 
warrant,  provided  the  thing  is  well  done  ?  Mind  that  there  is  no 
bungling,  that  is  all.' 

'Yah,  yah,'  said  the  fat-faced  man,  'you  can  trust  us  for 
that*  It  won't  be  the  first  that  we  have  toppled  over.  If  I  have 
my  warrant  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  go  on  shooting  English- 
men all  night,  one  down,  the  other  come  on.  I  know  no  prettier 
sight  than  an  Englishman  toppling  over.' 

'  Stop  that  talk  and  saddle  up,  the  cart  is  waiting.  You  fools 
can  never  understand  the  difference  between  killing  when  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  and  killing  for  killing's  sake.  These  people  must 
die  because  they  have  betrayed  the  land.' 

'Yah,  yah,'  said  the  Vilderbeeste,  'betrayed  the  land  ;  we  have 
heard  that  before.  Those  who  betray  the  land  must  manure  it ; 
that  is  a  good  rule ; '  and  he  laughed  and  passed  on. 

Frank  Muller  watched  his  retreating  form  with  a  smile  of 
peculiar  malignity  on  his  handsome  face.  '  Ah,  my  friend,'  he 
said  to  himself  in  Dutch,  '  you  and  that  warrant  will  part  com- 
pany before  you  are  many  hours  older.  Why,  it  would  be  enough 

to  hang  me,  even  in  this  happy  land  of  patriots.  Old would 

not  forgive  even  me  for  taking  that  little  liberty  with  his  name. 
Dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  trouble  one  has  to  take  to  be  rid  of  a  single 
enemy  !  Well,  it  must  be  done,  and  Bessie  is  well  worth  it ;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  war  I  could  never  have  managed  it.  Ah  ! 
I  did  well  to  give  my  voice  for  war.  I  am  sorry  for  the  girl  Jess, 
but  it  must  be;  there  must  be  no  living  witness  left.  Ah  !  we 
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are  going  to  have  a  storm.  So  much  the  better.  Such  deeds  are 
best  done  in  a  storm.' 

Muller  was  right ;  the  storm  was  coming  up  fast,  throwing  a 
veil  of  inky  cloud  across  the  star-spangled  sky.  In  South  Africa 
there  is  but  little  twilight,  and  the  darkness  follows  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  the  day.  No  sooner  had  the  great  angry  ball  of  the  sun 
finally  disappeared  than  the  night  swept  with  all  her  stars  across 
the  sky.  And  now  after  her  came  the  great  storm,  covering  up  her 
beauty  with  his  blackness.  The  air  was  stiflingly  hot.  Above  was 
a  starry  space,  to  the  east  the  angry  bosom  of  the  storm,  in  which 
the  lightnings  were  already  playing  with  an  incessant  flickering 
movement,  and  to  the  west  a  deep  red  glow,  reflected  from  the 
sunken  sun,  yet  lingered  on  the  horizon. 

On  toiled  the  horses  through  the  gathering  gloom.  Fortu- 
nately, the  road  was  fairly  level  and  free  from  mud-holes,  and 
Frank  Muller  rode  just  ahead  to  show  the  way,  his  strong  manly 
form  standing  out  clear  against  the  departing  western  glow. 
Silent  was  the  earth,  silent  as  death.  No  bird  or  beast,  no  blade 
of  grass  or  breath  of  air  stirred  upon  its  surface.  The  only  sign 
of  life  was  the  continual  flickering  of  those  awful  tongues  of  light 
as  they  licked  the  lips  of  the  storm.  On  for  mile  after  mile,  on 
through  the  desolation  !  They  could  not  be  far  from  the  river 
now,  and  could  catch  the  distant  growling  of  the  thunder,  echoing 
solemnly  down  it. 

It  was  an  awful  night.  Great  pillars  of  mud-coloured  cloud 
came  creeping  across  the  surface  of  the  veldt  towards  them, 
seemingly  blown  along  without  a  wind.  And  now,  too,  a  ghastly 
looking  ringed  moon  arose  and  threw  a  weird,  distorted  light 
upon  the  blackness  that  seemed  to  shudder  in  her  raj  s  as  though 
with  a  prescience  of  the  advancing  terror.  On  crept  the  mud- 
coloured  columns,  and  on  above  them,  and  resting  on  them,  came 
the  muttering  storm.  The  cart  was  quite  close  to  the  river  now, 
and  they  could  plainly  hear  its  murmur.  To  their  left  was  a 
koppie,  covered  with  white,  slab-like  stones,  on  which  the  sickly 
moonbeams  danced. 

6  Look,  John,  look ! '  cried  Jess  with  an  hysterical  laUgh ;  <  it 
looks  like  a  huge  graveyard,  and  the  dark  shadows  between  are 
the  ghosts  of  the  buried.' 

6  Nonsense,'  said  John  sternly ;  ( what  do  you  mean  by  talking 
such  rubbish  ? ' 

He  felt  that  she  was  a  little  off  her  balance,  and,  what  is  more, 
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he  was  getting  rather  off  his  own,  and  therefore  was  naturally  the 
angrier  with  her,  and  the  more  determined  to  be  perfectly  matter- 
of-fact. 

Jess  made  no  answer,  but  she  was  frightened,  she  could  not 
tell  why.  The  whole  thing  resembled  some  awful  dream,  or  one 
of  Dore's  pictures  come  to  life.  No  doubt,  also,  the  near  presence 
of  the  storm  exercised  an  effect  upon  her  nerves.  Even  the 
wearied  horses  snorted  and  shook  themselves  uneasily. 

They  crept  over  the  ridge  of  a  wave  of  land,  and  the  wheels 
rolled  softly  on  the  grass. 

'  Why,  we  are  off  the  road  ! '  shouted  John  to  Muller,  who  was 
still  guiding  them,  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  ahead. 

6  All  right !  all  right !  it  is  a  short  cut  to  the  ford  ! '  he  called 
in  answer,  and  his  voice  rang  strange  and  hollow  through  the 
great  depths  of  the  silence. 

Below  them,  a  hundred  yards  away,  the  light,  such  as  it  was, 
gleamed  faintly  upon  the  wide  surface  of  the  river.  Another  five 
minutes  and  they  were  on  its  shore,  but  in  the  gathering  gloom 
they  could  not  make  out  the  opposite  bank. 

'  Turn  to  the  left ! '  shouted  Muller  ;  4  the  ford  is  a  few  yards 
up.  It  is  too  deep  here  for  the  horses.' 

John  turned  accordingly,  and  followed  Muller's  horse  some 
three  hundred  yards  up  the  bank  till  they  came  to  a  spot  where 
the  water  ran  with  an  angry  music,  and  there  was  a  great  swirl  of 
eddies. 

'Here  is  the  place,'  said  Muller ;  *  you  must  make  haste  through. 
The  house  is  just  the  other  side,  and  it  will  be  better  to  get  there 
before  the  tempest  breaks.' 

( It's  all  very  well,'  said  John,  *  but  I  can't  see  an  inch  before 
me  ;  I  don't  know  where  to  drive.' 

6  Drive  straight  ahead ;  the  water  is  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep,  and  there  are  no  rocks.' 

'  I  am  not  going,  and  that  is -all  about  it.' 
'  You  must  go,  Captain  Niel.     You  cannot  stop  here,  and  if 
you  can  we  cannot.     Look  there,  man  ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the 
east,  which  now  presented  a  truly  awful  and  magnificent  sight. 

Down,  right  on  to  them,  its  centre  bowed  out  like  the  belly 
of  a  sail  by  the  weight  of  the  wind  behind,  swept  the  great  storm- 
cloud,  while  over  all  its  surface  the  lightning  played  unceasingly, 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  needles  of  fire,  and  twisting  and 
writhing  serpentwise  round  and  about  its  outer  edges.  So  brilliant 
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was  the  intermittent  light  that  it  appeared  to  fire  the  revolving 
pillars  of  mud-coloured  cloud  beneath,  and  gave  ghastly  peeps  of 
river  and  bank  and  plain,  miles  upon  miles  away.  But  perhaps  the 
most  awful  thing  of  all  was  the  preternatural  silence.  The  distant 
muttering  of  thunder  that  they  had  heard  had  died  away,  and  now 
the  great  storm  swept  on  in  silent  majesty,  like  the  passage  of  a 
ghostly  host,  from  which  there  arose  no  sound  of  feet  or  rolling  of 
wheels.  Only  before  it  sped  the  swift  angels  of  the  wind,  and 
behind  it  swung  the  curtain  of  the  rain. 

Even  as  Muller  spoke  a  gust  of  icy  air  caught  the  cart  and 
tilted  it,  and  the  lightning  needles  began  to  ply  more  dreadfully 
than  ever.  The  storm  was  breaking  upon  them. 

4  Come,  get  on,  get  on  ! '  he  shouted,  '  you  will  be  killed  here  ; 
the  lightning  always  strikes  along  the  water ; '  and  as  he  said  it  he 
struck  one  of  the  wheelers  sharply  with  his  whip. 

4  Climb  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  Mouti,  and  stand  by  to  help 
me  with  the  reins ! '  sang  out  John  to  the  Zulu,  who  obeyed, 
getting  between  him  and  Jess. 

'  Now,  Jess,  hang  on  and  say  your  prayers,  for  it  strikes  me  we 
shall  have  need  of  them.  So,  horses,  so  ! ' 

The  horses  backed  and  plunged,  but  Muller  on  the  one  side 
and  the  smooth-faced  Boer  on  the  other  lashed  them  without 
mercy,  and  at  last  in  they  went  into  the  river  with  a  rush.  The 
gust  had  passed  now,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was  re- 
newed silence,  except  for  the  whirl  of  the  water  and  the  snake- 
like  hiss  of  the  coming  rain. 

For  a  few  yards,  ten  or  fifteen  perhaps,  all  went  well,  and  then 
John  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  getting  into  deep  water ; 
the  two  leaders  were  evidently  almost  off  their  legs,  and  could 
scarcely  stand  against  the  current  of  the  flooded  river. 

4  Damn  you ! '  he  shouted  back,  '  there  is  no  drift  here.' 

<  Go  on,  go  on,  it  is  all  right ! '  came  Muller's  voice  in  answer. 

John  said  no  more,  but,  putting  out  all  his  strength,  tried  to 
get  the  horses  round.  Jess  turned  herself  on  the  seat  to  look, 
and  just  then  came  a  blaze  of  lightning  which  revealed  Muller 
and  his  two  companions  standing  dismounted  on  the  bank,  the 
muzzles  of  their  rifles  pointing  straight  at  the  cart. 

6  Oh  God  ! '  she  screamed,  '  they  are  going  to  shoot  us.' 

Even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips  three  tongues  of  flame  flared 
out  from  the  rifles'  mouths,  and  the  Zulu  Mouti,  sitting  by  her  side, 
pitched  heavily  forward  on  to  his  head  into  the  bottom  of  the  cart, 
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while  one  of  the  wheelers  reared  straight  up  into  the  air  with  a 
shriek  of  agony,  and  came  down  with  a  splash  into  the  river. 

And  then  followed  a  scene  the  horror  of  which  baffles  my 
poor  pen.  Overhead  the  storm  burst  in  fury,  and  flash  after 
flash  of  fork,  or  rather  chain  lightning,  fell  into  the  river.  The 
thunder,  too,  began  to  crack  like  the  trump  of  doom ;  the  wind 
rushed  down,  tearing  the  surface  of  the  water  into  foam,  and, 
catching  under  the  tent  of  the  cart,  lifted  it  clean  off  the  wheels, 
so  that  it  began  to  float.  Then  the  two  leaders,  made  mad  with 
fear  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  the  dying  struggles  of  the  off- 
wheeler,  plunged  and  tore  at  the  traces  till  they  actually  rent 
themselves  loose  and  vanished  between  the  darkness  overhead  and 
the  boiling  water  beneath.  Away  floated  the  cart,  now  touching 
the  bottom  and  now  riding  on  the  water  like  a  boat,  oscillating 
this  way  and  that,  and  slowly  turning  round  and  round.  With  it 
floated  the  dead  horse,  dragging  down  the  other  wheeler  beneath 
the  water.  It  was  awful  to  see  his  struggles  in  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  but  at  last  he  sank  and  choked. 

And  meanwhile,  sounding  sharp  and  clear  across  the  din  and 
hubbub  of  the  storm,  came  the  cracking  of  the  three  rifles  when- 
ever the  flashes  showed  the  whereabouts  of  the  cart  to  the 
murderers  on  the  bank.  Mouti  was  lying  still  in  the  bottom  on 
the  bed-plank,  a  bullet  between  his  broad  shoulders  and  another 
in  his  skull ;  but  John  felt  that  his  life  was  yet  whole  in  him, 
though  something  had  hissed  past  his  face  and  stung  it.  In- 
stinctively he  reached  across  the  cart  and  drew  Jess  on  to  his 
knee,  and  cowered  over  her,  thinking  dimly  that  perhaps  his  body 
would  protect  her  from  the  bullets. 

Kip !  rip !  through  the  wood  and  canvas  ;  phut !  phut !  through 
the  air ;  but  some  merciful  power  protected  them,  and  though  one 
cut  John's  coat  and  two  passed  through  the  skirt  of  Jess's  dress, 
not  a  bullet  struck  them.  And  very  soon  the  shooting  began  to 
grow  wild,  and  then  that  dense  veil  of  rain  came  down  and 
wrapped  them  so  close  that  even  the  lightning  could  not  show 
their  whereabouts  to  the  assassins  on  the  bank. 

*  Stop  shooting,'  said  Frank  Muller  ;  '  the  cart  has  sunk,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  them.  No  human  being  can  have  lived  through 
that  fire  and  the  Vaal  in  flood.' 

The  two  Boers  ceased  firing,  and  the  Unicorn  shook  his  head 
softly  and  remarked  to  his  companion  that  the  damned  English 
people  in  the  water  could  not  be  much  wetter  than  they  were  on 
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the  bank.  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  say  at  such  a  moment,  but 
probably  the  spirit  that  animated  the  remark  was  not  so  much 
callousness  as  that  which  animated  Cromwell,  who  flipped  the 
ink  in  his  neighbour's  face  when  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
his  king. 

The  Vilderbeeste  made  no  reply.  His  conscience  was  oppressed ; 
he  had  a  touch  of  imagination.  He  thought  of  the  soft  fingers 
that  had  bound  up  his  head  that  morning ;  the  handkerchief — her 
handkerchief! — was  still  around  it.  Now  those  fingers  would  be 
gripping  at  the  slippery  stones  of  the  Vaal  in  their  death-struggle, 
or  probably  they  were  already  limp  in  death,  with  little  bits  of 
gravel  sticking  beneath  the  nails.  It  was  a  painful  thought,  but 
he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  of  the  warrant,  and  also  by  the 
reflection  that  whoever  had  shot  the  people  he  had  not,  for  he 
had  been  careful  to  fire  wide  of  the  cart  every  time. 

Muller  wTas  also  thinking  of  the  warrant  which  he  had  forged. 
He  must  get  it  back  somehow,  even  if 

6  Let  us  take  shelter  under  the  bank  there.  There  is  a  flat 
place,  about  fifty  yards  up,  where  the  bank  lies  over.  This  rain  is 
drowning  us.  We  can't  up-saddle  till  it  clears.  I  must  have  a 
nip  of  brandy  too.  Almighty  !  I  can  see  that  girl's  face  now !  the 
lightning  shone  on  it  just  as  I  shot.  Well,  she  will  be  in  heaven 
now,  poor  thing,  if  English  people  ever  go  to  heaven.' 

It  was  the  Unicorn  who  spoke,  and  the  Vilderbeeste  made  no 
reply,  but  advanced  with  him  to  where  the  horses  stood.  They 
took  the  patient  brutes  that  were  waiting  for  their  masters,  their 
heads  well  down  and  the  water  streaming  from  them,  and  led 
them  along  with  them.  Frank  Muller  stood  by  his  own  horse 
thinking,  and  watched  them  vanish  into  the  gloom.  How  was  he 
to  get  that  warrant  back  without  dyeing  his  hands  even  redder 
than  they  were  ? 

As  he  thought  an  answer  came.  For  at  that  moment,  ac- 
companied by  a  fearful  thunderclap,  there  shot  from  the  storm 
overhead,  which  had  now  nearly  passed  away,  one  of  those  awful 
flashes  that  sometimes  end  an  African  tempest.  It  lit  up  the 
whole  scene  round  as  light  as  day,  and  right  in  the  white  heart 
of  it  Muller  saw  his  two  companions  in  crime  and  their  horses 
as  the  great  king  saw  the  men  in  the  furnace.  They  were  about 
forty  paces  from  him  on  the  crest  of  the  bank.  He  saw  them, 
one  moment  erect ;  the  next — men  and  horses  falling  this  way 
and  that  prone  to  the  earth.  And  then  it  was  all  dark  again. 
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He  staggered  with  the  shock,  and  when  it  had  passed  rushed  to 
the  spot,  calling  the  men  by  name ;  but  no  answer  came  except 
the  echo  of  his  voice.  He  was  there  now,  and  the  moonlight 
began  to  struggle  faintly  through  the  rain.  Its  pale  beams  lit 
upon  two  outstretched  forms — one  lying  on  its  back,  its  distorted 
features  gazing  up  to  heaven,  the  other  on  its  face.  By  them, 
the  legs  of  the  nearest  sticking  straight  into  the  air,  lay  the  two 
horses.  They  had  all  gone  to  their  account.  The  lightning  had 
killed  them,  as  it  kills  many  an  innocent  man  in  Africa. 

Frank  Muller  looked  ;  and  then,  forgetting  about  the  warrant 
and  everything  else  in  the  horror  of  what  he  took  to  be  a  visible 
judgment,  rushed  to  his  horse  and  galloped  wildly  away,  pursued 
by  all  the  terrors  of  hell. 


(To  If  continued.} 
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THE    RAILWAY   BUBBLE. 

FORTY  years  ago  since  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  visited  by  a  madness  for  gambling  and 
speculation  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  anything  of  the 
same  kind  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  and  probably 
was  never  equalled  during  any  period  of  our  history,  except  in 
the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720.  Turning  over  some 
old  newspapers  of  George  I.'s  time,  I  came  across  a  column  of 
advertisements  of  companies  in  1720.  They  were  mostly  styled 
'  subscriptions  to  adventurers,'  and  the  capital  in  each  class  ranged 
from  two  to  fifteen  millions ;  the  speculations  in  one  paper  only 
were  for  <  interchanging  wool  for  woof '  (query,  going  for  wool  and 
getting  shorn),  trading  in  purchase  and  sale  of  *  human  hair,' 
'hops,'  'white  lead,'  (  starch,'  '  madder,'  and  (rather  a  bad  specula- 
tion now)  £  buying  up  doubtful  titles  to  land  in  Ireland,'  with  an 
eye  to  successful  litigation. 

At  that  time  newspapers,  which  usually  were  about  the  size  of 
half  a  sheet  of  demy  paper,  were  enlarged  for  awhile  into  four 
pages.  The  '  London  Gazette '  was  a  sheet  of  two  pages  only, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts;  and  previously  to  1845 
it  was  by  no  means  of  a  bulky  size,  but  in  October  and  November 
of  that  year  the  files  of  the  '  Gazette,'  in  which  all  the  newly  pro- 
posed Parliamentary  schemes  were  published,  extended  over  4,031 
pages  of  double  columns,  measured  1 1  inches  *  closely  bound '  in 
depth,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  contained  advertisements 
for  Parliamentary  schemes  which  must  have  cost  the  adventurers 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  pounds  to  insert — at  one  shilling 
a  line.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  statistical  article,  but  that  will 
give  an  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  advertising  alone  was.  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  railway  companies,  or  projected  com- 
panies, had  in  those  days  to  publish  their  notices,  which  some- 
times occupied  two,  and  even  three,  columns  of  a  newspaper,  in 
every  county  in  which  any  land  was  proposed  to  be  taken,  or  to 
which  the  Bill  related ;  and,  the  last  requirement  as  to  publication 
being  vague  and  undefined,  if  a  new  company  took  powers  to  run 
over  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  few  established  railways,  and 
to  make  working  and  traffic  arrangements,  they  were  advised 
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to,  and  did,  ex  abundanti  cautela,  publish  these  long  notices  in 
many  counties  in  or  through  which  the  whole  of  that  railway 
extended. 

It  is  just  under  half  a  century  ago  when,  in  1836,  the  London 
and  Greenwich  Railway  was  the  only  railway  running  out  of 
London,  that  country  people  were  admitted  to  the  London  ter- 
minus at  the  charge  of  a  penny  each  to  see  the  train  start.  On 
my  way  to  school,  when  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  I  was  taken 
to  see  this  grand  sight,  and  in  the  evening  to  see  one  which 
pleased  me  much  more,  which  was  the  starting  of  the  night  mail 
coaches  to  all  parts  of  England  from  the  General  Post  Office. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  opened  in  1838,  was 
the  wonder  of  the  London  world,  but  the  system  gradually  spread 
without  much  tuck  of  drum  or  blast  of  trumpet,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  railway  mania  of  1845  the  railway  service  in  England  and 
Scotland  was  pretty  much  as  follows — namely,  with  the  exception 
of  about  thirty  miles  of  railway  connecting  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and 
Forfar,  the  only  railways  in  Scotland  were  connecting  lines  of 
railway  from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  skirting,  or  rather  in  the  same 
direction  as,  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Edinburgh,  thence 
to  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Saltcoats,  Troon,  and  Ayr,  opening  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Irish  Channel.  Durham  was  the  farthest  point 
of  the  North  country  which  boasted  a  network  of  railways.  The 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway  connected  the  Irish  seaboard  and 
that  of  the  North  Sea  between  Sol  way  Firth  and  Sunderland. 
From  Sunderland  there  was  a  connecting  chain  of  railway  com- 
munication by  a  somewhat  devious  route,  and,  with  several  changes 
of  railway,  westwards  as  far  as  Exeter,  the  extreme  point  in  the 
West  of  England  where  a  railway  existed.  And  on  the  seaboard 
of  England  the  principal,  if  not  all  the  places  of  importance  to 
which  the  railway  system  was  extended,  working  round  the  coast 
from  north-west  to  north-east,  were  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  Brighton,  Dover,  London,  Great  Yarmouth  (to 
Norwich  only),  Hull,  Whitby,  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland, 
and  Shields. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  mania  for  railway  speculation  was 
occasioned  by  the  successful  application  for  a  direct  railway  from 
London  to  York  in  1845.  Though  the  final  Act  was  not  passed 
until  1846,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  undertaking  as  regards  success 
was  almost  certain.  The  contest  excited  as  much  or  more  atten- 
tion as  the  Thirlmere  Lake  Waterworks  scheme  of  the  Corporation 
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of  Manchester  in  1878-79,  or  that  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  London  and  York  Kailway,  now  the  Great  Northern 
Eailway  (as  another  rival  undertaking  occupying  the  same  country 
was  merged  in  the  same  scheme),  was  one  of  the  most  bona-fide 
schemes  ever  put  before  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  most  carefully 
prepared  and  matured,  and  the  best  engineers,  lawyers,  and  sur- 
veyors were  retained  all  through  the  work.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time,  and  has  since  been  found  to  be  true,  that  the  preliminary  cost 
of  obtaining  the  Act  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  The  money  would  soon  melt  away.  The  surveying  and 
levelling  186  miles  of  country,  with  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the 
promoters'  way  by  rival  companies,  landowners,  inhabitants,  and 
others,  who  could  not  see  that  the  iron  horse  was  an  inevitable 
necessity,  must  have  put  the  Company  to  an  enormous  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements  by  Parliament  in  those  times 
(until  the  year  1846),  that  notice  should  be  served  personally,  not 
by  post,  on  every  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier  whose  land  or  property 
might  be  taken ;  so  that  if  any  one  of  the  above  class  of  pro- 
prietor was  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  the  owner  or  lessee  of 
a  house  situated  in  London,  for  instance,  no  matter  how  humble, 
had  his  usual  place  of  abode  at  John  o'  Grroat's  House  or  the 
Land's  End,  the  notice  would  have  had  to  be  personally  served  on 
him,  wherever  he  was,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

The  London  and  York  Eailway  was  the  excitement  in  the 
Parliamentary  world ;  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  through  a  great  part  of  the  Session  of  1845  passed  the 
Bill,  and  its  importance  was  so  great  that  the  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  in  the  Commons  in  1845,  and  by  some  arrangement  it  went 
pro  forma  only  through  the  Commons  in  1846,  and  was  sent  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Lords. 

The  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  about  this  celebrated 
railway  was  very  great.  The  principal  feature  was  in  one  of  the 
earlier  stages,  on  the  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1845, 
into  the  correctness  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  with  reference 
to  compliance  with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament.  The 
opposition  was  very  severe  and  the  inquiry  lasted  many  days,  and 
when  at  last  the  decision  was  to  be  given,  the  excitement  was 
tremendous ; — as,  if  the  decision  was  adverse,  the  Bill  was  dead, 
if  favourable,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  its  being  eventually  passed. 

On  the  important  day  when  its  fate  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
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Standing  Orders  Committee  the  lobbies  of  the  House  were  crammed, 
and  crowds  of  people  were  outside  waiting  for  the  verdict,  in- 
cluding express  boys  on  horseback,  and  messengers  with  carrier 
pigeons ;  in  fact,  every  device,  in  the  absence  of  a  telegraph,  was 
resorted  to  for  getting  the  news  earliest  to  the  City.  Some 
knowing  speculator  hit  upon  a  scheme,  possibly  derived  from  one 
adopted  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  for  announcing  the  verdict  after 
the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  which,  as  Macaulay  tells  us,  was  done 
by  gunpowder.  There  was  a  man  posted  on  each  of  Westminster, 
Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  and  South wark  bridges,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  blunderbuss,  well  charged  with  powder,  under  his  coat, 
and  on  London  Bridge  a  man  on  horseback  was  waiting  for  the 
signal  from  Southwark.  Directly  the  office  was  given  to  the 
fugleman  at  Westminster,  bang  went  the  old  weapon,  which  was 
answered  by  the  man  on  Waterloo,  and  so  on  to  Southwark,  and 
the  news  arrived  first  by  that  means  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Country  towns  whose  inhabitants  had  either  felt  the  ruinous 
depression  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  the  road,  or  had 
heard  of  it,  began  to  think  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  iron 
horse  must  win,  and  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west, 
the  cry  arose  for  railway  communication.  Hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  Government  would  take  the  subject  up,  but  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise  entirely  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  State  assistance,  if  any,  should  be 
reserved  for  our  colonies.  In  1847,  when  out  of  office,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Eailways,  and  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  commercial  world. 

Keverting  to  the  immense  cost  of  the  preliminary  steps  for 
floating  the  London  and  York  Kailway,  which  was  done  with  money 
honestly  subscribed,  the  madness  of  incurring  similar  great  costs 
on  mere  speculation  ought  to  have  been  apparent  to  the  world  at 
the  time ;  but,  as  experience  shows  us  every  day,  there  are  no 
bounds  to  popular  mania.  The  new  movement  naturally  found 
favour  with  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  arose  a 
new  class  of  people,  <  Promoters  of  Eailways,'  whose  occupation 
seemed  to  be  that  and  nothing  else.  They  sprang  up,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  earth.  All  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
mapped  out  early  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  there  was  not  a 
country  town  where  the  seeds  of  speculation  did  not  take  root. 
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Meetings  were  held,  provisional  directors  appointed;  prospectus 
writing  became  a  regular  trade,  as  did  traffic  taking  ;  and,  as  the 
traffic  was  taken  by  cunning  agents  on  market  days,  noble- 
men and  country  gentlemen  and  tradespeople  persuaded  them- 
selves that  a  railway  must  be  self-supporting.  Probably  not  one 
in  a  hundred  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  line  when  they 
gave  in  their  names  as  provisional  directors,  nor  dreamt  of  any 
personal  liability.  They  put  the  case  to  themselves  in  a  twofold 
manner,  and  fancied  if  the  railway  was  sanctioned  their  fortunes 
would  be  made,  and,  vice  versa,  if  the  railway  failed,  the  risk 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  expenses  would  be  a  flea-bite  divided 
among  the  numberless  subscribers.  c  0  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si 
bona  norint,  agricolas  !  '  The  '  promoters  of  railways  '  who  visited 
the  provinces  baited  the  trap  well;  always  travelling  with  four 
horses,  liberal  in  their  payment  of  hotel-keepers'  post-boys,  waiters, 
&c.,  and  ready  to  stand  a  champagne  lunch  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. 

All  classes  applied  readily  for  shares  ;  if  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  required,  ten  times  the  amount  would  be  applied  for ; 
the  whole  talk  was  of  stock  or  scrip,  which  was  dealt  in  as  freely 
as  bank-notes.  Applicants  gave  undertakings  to  pay  the  deposit 
and  sign  subscription  contracts  and  subscribers'  agreements  pre- 
viously to  receiving  their  shares,  and  signed  away  as  cheerfully  as 
a  young  cornet  in  a  cavalry  regiment  would  write  his  name  across 
a  bill  for  half  its  value  in  ready  money,  after  deducting  six 
months'  interest. 

These  subscribers'  agreements,  which  few  people  read,  were 
practically  power  of  attorneys  to  the  provisional  directors  to  do 
what  they  pleased  in  prosecuting  a  Bill  in  the  present  or  any 
future  session  of  Parliament. 

London  solicitors  who  had  old-fashioned  businesses  looked 
askance  at  undertaking  railway  enterprises,  but  plenty  of  others 
arose  who  did  not  do  so ;  and  many  a  quiet  office  would  be  re- 
moved to  a  large  house  and  an  increased  staff  be  retained  for  the 
new  mania.  Engineers,  and  those  who  called  themselves  so,  sur- 
veyors' clerks,  and  the  commonest  tracers  of  plans,  found  employ- 
ment at  absurd  salaries.  Quiet  rural  districts  were  invaded  by  a 
regular  army  of  surveyors  and  levellers  ;  keepers  and  paid  watchers 
were  planted  to  keep  them  off  the  ground,  and  many  a  free-fight 
occurred,  as  some  of  the  invaders  took  a  small  detachment  of 
roughs  under  the  guise  of  chaining  or  carrying  theodolites  and 
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levels,  to  divert  the  enemy  while  they  prosecuted  the  work. 
Those  who  turn  to  the  pages  of  *  Punch,'  especially  the  numbers 
for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  will  find  the  history  of  railways  most 
amusingly  recorded,  for  even  Thackeray's  '  Jeames  of  Buckley 
Square '  was  founded  on  fact. 

At  last  the  day  for  depositing  the  plans  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Parliamentary  offices,  with  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  parish 
clerks  and  others  in  other  places,  arrived,  and  it  happened  to  be  on 
a  Sunday.  Eailway  companies  would  not  grant  special  trains  for 
any  promoters  of  rival  lines ;  post-horses  were  forestalled  in  many 
districts,  and  in  some  places  large  sums  were  paid  for  retaining 
them  in  the  stables  until  wanted.  Such  prices  as  were  paid  in 
olden  times  by  runaway  couples  for  '  horses  on '  to  Gretna  Green 
were  nothing  compared  with  those  which  were  paid  on  this  special 
emergency.  It  was  frequently  stated,  and  generally  believed  at  the 
time,  that  some  promoters  who  found  their  path  blocked  put  their 
plans  and  documents  in  a  coffin  and  'ran  it'  as  a  funeral,  and  the 
documents  were  brought  up  in  ignorance  by  a  rival  company.  For 
weeks  in  Parliament  Street  and  Great  George  Street,  at  private 
houses  which  had  been  engaged  at  enormous  sums  as  offices,  the 
gas  never  was  put  out,  and  one  or  two  taverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood realised  enormous  sums  by  having  a  double  set  of  servants 
and  keeping  open  night  and  day,  and  furnishing  or  sending  out 
meals  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  '  Do  let  that  poor  fellow  go  to  bed,' 
a  solicitor  remarked  to  an  engineer  whose  assistant  was  sleeping  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  his  head  on  his  chest,  utterly  worn  out,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  '  Go  to  bed,  my  dear  fellow,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  if  I  let  him  go  between  the  sheets  he  would  not  wake 
for  a  week.' 

On  Sunday,  November  30,  1845,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster  was  like  a  fair ;  cabs,  carriages-and-four,  with  horses 
in  a  lather,  kept  on  arriving  with  documents  for  inspection  and 
deposit,  and  from  eight  o'clock  till  midnight  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  besieged  ;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  exasperated 
crowd  of  depositors  threw  the  plans  through  the  windows,  through 
which  they  were  as  quickly  returned. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  was  then  the  rail- 
way king.  If  a  whisper  was  raised  that  he  was  about  to  take  up 
a  line  the  shares  went  up  to  a  premium.  To  show  what  the  wild 
spirit  of  speculation  actually  was,  an  offer  of  twenty  pounds  down 
was  made,  in  the  writer's  hearing,  in  two  places  at  once,  to  a 
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gentleman  at  a  dinner  party,  for  Ids  chance  of  getting  an  allotment 
of  shares  in  a  railway  company  with  which  King  Hudson  was 
connected,  and  for  which  shares  he  had  written. 

Some  of  the  papers  wrarned  the  speculators  of  the  risks  they 
were  running,  but  in  vain.  The  offices  looked  so  imposing,  and 
the  staff  of  clerks  so  business-like,  that  the  vulgarity  of  some  of 
the  new  directors  who  arrived  in  broughams,  with  despatch  boxes, 
was  overlooked,  and  they  were  set  down  as  good  business  men, 
whose  gaudy  watch-chains  and  diamond  rings  were  regarded  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  sudden  prosperity.  Champagne  luncheons 
and  directors'  dinners  were  every-day  things,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  only  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  and  the  Anglo -Ben- 
galee Assurance  Company  in  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit.' 

Nasty  whispers  occasionally  arose  about  the  liabilities  of  pro- 
visional directors  and  shareholders  who  had  bound  themselves  and 
their  heirs  by  subscription  contracts  and  subscribers'  agreements, 
and  in  business  matters  old-fashioned  solicitors,  almost  under 
their  voice,  asked — and  meant  to  have  an  answer  too — whether  A, 
or  B,  or  C  was  a  provisional  railway  director.  A  little  sensation 
was  created  by  a  prosecution  of  two  men  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
fictitiously  signing  two  deeds  of  subscription,  but  the  speculators 
insisted  on  its  being  an  exceptional  case  occurring  through  gross 
negligence. 

The  fears  were  not  unfounded,  as  history  proved  afterwards,  as 
the  fact  came  out  that  behind  the  scenes  a  new  race  called  '  stags  ' 
had  sprung  up  who  would  sign  any  deed  for  half-a-crown,  or  even 
a  shilling,  per  signature.  The  object  of  gamblers  was  to  get  an 
allotment  letter,  which  was  saleable,  and  was  often  obtained  in  a 
fictitious  name  to  a  fictitious  and  grand  address.  A  was  afraid  to 
sign,  B  bought  the  allotment  of  him  for  a  trifle  and  paid  de- 
posit if  scrip  was  at  a  premium,  and  paid  C,  the  '  stag,'  to  sign. 
Cautious  men  began  to  get  out  as  opportunities  occurred,  but  the 
liability  attached  to  the  deeds  which  they  had  signed  remained. 

Parliament  met  at  the  usual  time — it  was  the  year  of  the 
Corn  Bill,  and  in  the  political  world  excitement  was  quite  as  rife 
as  in  the  railway  world.  Members  of  all  politics  and  of  both 
Houses  set  loyally  to  work  to  meet  the  pressure,  but  never  was 
such  a  chaos.  Parliament  was  sitting  in  temporary  houses  ;  some 
of  the  public  offices  were  outside  the  building ;  the  Private  Bill 
Office  was  at  the  top  of  Parliament  Street ;  temporary  committee- 
rooms  were  run  up  with  skirting  boards  in  the  lobbies  ;  it  was 
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impossible  almost  to  find  anything  or  anybody.  Witnesses,  to  prove 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Parliament,  were  brought  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  affidavits  being  then  allowed  ; 
many  of  them  were  of  the  agricultural  class — shepherds  to  prove 
parish  boundaries ;  occupiers  of  cottages  to  prove  that  they  had 
not  received  notice,  and  the  like.  Some  were  enticed  away  by 
the  opponents,  some  who  had  been  hocussed  came  into  the  room 
stupidly  confused  with  beer.  There  was  little  order  known  in  those 
days,  as  no  such  rush  was  ever  anticipated.  To  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  all  witnesses  in  the  Lords  had  to  be  sworn 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  the  lobbies  were  fairly  mobbed. 
The  leading  Parliamentary  counsel,  whose  profits  were  enormous, 
hardly  ever  went  to  bed ;  they  were  consulting  till  midnight,  and 
at  it  again  at  five  or  six  o'clock  next  morning.  Lawyers,  engineers, 
Parliamentary  agents,  and  their  confidential  assistants  scarcely 
remembered  what  a  real  night's  sleep  was ;  they  might  get  a  few 
hurried  hours  between  the  sheets,  starting  up  three  or  four  times, 
fancying  they  were  at  chambers  or  in  a  committee-room,  and 
turning  round  again,  only  to  find  that  it  was  time  to  get  up,  just 
as  tired  as  they  went  to  bed. 

The  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  o'clock  was  like  a 
fair,  every  one  hunting  for  some  particular  member  who  never 
seemed  to  come.  Telegraph  communication,  compared  with  that 
of  the  present  day,  was  almost  nil,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
day  the  correspondence,  in  the  absence  of  shorthand  writer?,  who 
were  few,  was  a  tremendous  labour.  Speaking  in  the  first  person 
as  a  witness  who  saw,  and  took  a  labouring  oar  in  that  busy  ses- 
sion as  a  managing  man  in  one  of  the  mammoth  firms,  three 
things  kept  me  alive  and  from  going  out  of  my  mind  through 
worry  and  anxiety,  and  they  were  as  follows  :  first,  a  trip  by 
steamer  every  evening  to  Greenwich  or  Chelsea  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  dining  at  some  place  where  a  decent  chop  or  steak  could  be 
obtained  befo;e  returning  for  a  long  night's  work  at  nine  o'clock ; 
secondly,  absolutely  striking  against  any  more  work  at  six  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  and  going  to  the  opera  as  regularly  as  Saturday 
came  round  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  long  walk  on  Sunday  in  any  reasonable 
weather.  I  was  utterly  debarred  from  any  other  amusement  or 
pleasure,  which  was  hard  on  a  very  young  man. 

The  scenes  in  the  committee-rooms  were  sometimes  amusing. 
I  saw  old  O'Connell  sitting  on  an  East  Grrinstead  Kailway  Bill  in 
a  temporary  committee-room  in  the  Cloisters  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
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•with  a  mass  of  shamrock  the  size  of  a  cheese-plate  at  the  side 
of  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  apparently  asleep,  and,  suddenly  opening 
his  eyes,  remarking  to  a  counsel  who  was  speaking  somewhat  at 
random, *  Mr.  Blank,  I  always  sleep  with  my  ears  open.5  I  saw  the 
late  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  sitting  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  in 
a  room  reeking  with  heat  and  steam,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  I  saw  old 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Chairman  of  Committees  (and  father  of  that 
Earl  whose  death  men  of  all  creeds  and  politics  have  regretted 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts),  told  to  *  go  to  the  Devil  for  an 
old  fool,'  for  simply  saying  '  I  am  Lord  Shaftesbury '  to  a  young 
clerk  who  was  inquiring  for  the  Chairman  of  the  House,  and  who 
insisted  that  the  real  Earl  was  only  a  messenger,  and  not  the 
'  Lord  Chairman.'  I  have  seen  old  Colonel  Sibthorpe  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  House  haranguing  the  little  crowd  of  business 
men  in  the  lobby  on  the  rascality  of  railways  and  all  connected 
with  them ;  and  I  saw  daily  King  Hudson  bustling  in  and  out  with 
both  arms  full  of  petitions  and  papers,  joking  and  laughing  with 
every  one,  slapping  noble  lords  on  the  back,  and  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  all.  A  few  years  later  I  saw  his  dethronement 
by  those  who  truckled  and  pandered  to  him  in  his  prosperity; 
and  only  some  dozen  years  ago  I  read  of  his  old  friends  making 
an  annuity  for  him  in  his  old  age,  and  of  the  Carlton  Club 
receiving  him  back  and  reinstating  him  in  his  old  post  as  chair- 
man of  the  smoking-room,  thinking  that  his  punishment  had  ex- 
ceeded his  peccadilloes  as  a  speculator.  I  saw  frequently  Tommy 
Buncombe,  the  handsomest  and  best-dressed  man  in  the  House, 
pretending  to  be  a  Chartist,  and  the  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  after- 
wards an  Earl  and  Prime  Minister,  leading  the  Young  England 
party.  I  have  seen  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  surrounded  by  Lin- 
colnshire farmers,  discussing  one  of  the  great  drainage  schemes 
in  one  of  the  lobbies  of  the  House  one  day  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  he  would  watch  a  horse  at  Ascot  or  Newmarket 
on  the  next  day;  arriving  in  a  carriage  and  four  from  Epsom 
or  Ascot  in  time  to  speak  on  some  question,  the  appearance 
of  the  horses  and  postboys  giving  pretty  good  evidence  of  what 
the  pace  must  have  been.  I  have  seen  Kichard  Cobden  eating 
a  bun  at  the  refreshment  bar,  in  the  height  of  the  Corn  Bill 
mania,  and  a  good-natured  old  Tory  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
feel  the  '  tyranny  of  taxation '  as  he  ate  it.  Politics  were  hot 
enough  then,  but  members  did  behave  like  gentlemen  as  a  rule, 
and  there  was  room  for  a  joke ;  and  in  the  House  the  moment 
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the  Speaker  rose  to  order  men  of  all  creeds  and  politics  respected 
•  the  Chair.' 

The  great  commercial  event  of  that  memorable  year  was  the 
final  passing  of  the  London  and  York  Kailway,  the  heaviest  enter- 
prise of  that  era.  It  was  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  all  concerned,  as 
it  was  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  then  Northern  traffic. 
One  of  the  mainstays  of  the  few  remaining  band  by  whose  exer- 
tions that  victory  was  obtained  after  two  years'  fighting — Mr. 
Thomas  Coates,  the  Parliamentary  agent,  who  had  the  charge  of 
it  from  start  to  finish,  and  who  only  died  a  year  or  two  since,  much 
respected,  in  a  good  old  age — said,  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
in  a  facetious,  semi-grave  way,  to  the  writer,  '  My  sand  is  very 
nearly  out;  of  course  the  world  has  forgotten  it,  but  will  you  do 
me  the  favour — as  you  were  almost  a  boy  at  the  time,  and  are 
likely  to  outlive  me — to  remember  that  I  passed  the  London  and 
York  Kail  way  Bill  through  all  stages  in  Parliament  in  1845  and 
1846  ;  if  one  only  who  survives  me  remembers  it  I  shall  be  lucky  ?  ' 

As  Bills  were  withdrawn  or  rejected,  creditors  became  clamo- 
rous. Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  began  to  look  up  the 
subscribers,  and  found  that  many  of  them  had  either  disappeared 
or  were  men  of  straw,  and  when  some  creditor  sued  provisional 
directors  of  a  company  and  got  a  verdict  against  him  for  personal 
liability,  there  was  an  exodus  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  railway 
mania  of  1845-46.  The  bubble  had  burst  and  chaos  had  arrived, 
and  the  'welshers,'  as  they  are  called  on  the  turf,  put  the  sea 
between  themselves  and  their  dupes.  Numbers  of  men  of  honour 
had  to  go  abroad  on  being  wholly  deserted  by  their  colleagues, 
and  made  the  best  arrangements  they  could  without  sacrificing 
their  personal  liberty ;  the  grand  offices  of  flash  firms  were  shut 
up ;  hundreds  of  professional  men  of  all  classes  were  left  with 
next  to  no  remedy  for  payment  even  of  their  disbursements, 
and  the  only  good  which  came  out  of  it  all  was  that  the  practice 
of  Parliament  was  remodelled  and  simplified.  Large  fortunes 
were  made  by  men  who  had  solid  businesses  and  substantial 
clients,  especially  by  the  Bar,  the  solicitors,  and  engineers ; 
the  system  of  railway  extensions,  although  not  without  many 
hard  contests,  was  fairly  fought  out,  and  has  ended,  at  the  end 
of  forty  years,  in  a  kind  of  armed  truce,  which  no  party  feels 
inclined  to  break,  and  outside  speculators  who  start  short 
branches  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  by  one  of  two  rival  com- 
panies find  their  undertaking  valueless.  The  6  confidence  trick  ' 
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is  played  out ;  shabby  fellows,  who  employ  professional  men, 
and  turn  quietly  round  and  say  that  they  have  no  client,  are  as 
well  known  now  as  '  legs  '  on  a  racecourse  ;  and  railway  property, 
instead  of  the  most  precarious,  has  become  one  of  the  safest  in- 
vestments of  the  day.  There  is  one  solitary  member  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Bar  of  1846  practising  there  now;  there  are  very  few 
Parliamentary  agents  of  that  year  left,  and  the  solicitors  who 
were  conducting  Bills  in  the  railway  mania,  and  now  practising  in 
Parliament,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

Speaking  once  again  personally  from  actual  experience  of  the 
extreme  labour  of  the  Session  of  1845-46,  I  may  say  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sitting  of  Parliament  in  February,  1846, 
until  the  middle  of  September,  when  all  the  arrears  of  work  and 
accounts  were  made  up  after  the  House  rose  in  August,  I  do  not 
believe  that,  excepting  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sundays,  I  had 
a  single  hour  to  myself,  except  for  meals,  morning  or  night ;  and 
when  I  went  off  for  a  month's  rest  in  September,  and  found  myself 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Eyde — which  was  then  little  more  than  a 
large  village,  with  one  street  only,  Union  Street,  which  extended 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  theatre — and  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  the  full  enjoyment  of  land  and  sea  and  the  glorious  sky 
and  air  were  my  own,  I  felt  that  the  previous  eight  months  had 
been  cut  right  out  of  what  a  young  man  of  three- an  d-twenty  had 
a  right  to  suppose  to  be  some  of  the  best  of  his  life.  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  a  puppet  which  had  been  wound  up  and  oiled  and  put  on 
the  wires  and  worked  and  overstrained:  I  had  never  lived.  I 
began  to  think  of  the  vulgar  scoundrels  who  were  kings  of  men 
then,  with  their  dirty  hands  and  diamond  rings,  and  who  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  to  wonder  that  some 
of  them  had  not  stolen  my  watch ;  and  I  realised  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  <  All  is  not  gold  that  glistens/ 
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DESPITE  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake,  Turkish  misgovernment, 
and  the  general  decay  which  has  set  in  amongst  the  Greeks  of 
the  once  prosperous  isle  of  Chios,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  place  to 
pass  Christmas  in ;  the  climate  is  seldom  cold  till  the  new  year 
has  set  in,  the  gardens  are  full  of  flowers,  the  views  over  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  sea  are  superb,  and  the  plain  of 
Chios,  that  paradise  of  lemons  and  oranges,  is  gay  with  ripe  fruit, 
so  that,  like  the  inhabitants  themselves,  one  soon  forgets  that 
whole  streets  and  villages  are  in  ruins,  amongst  which  the  dead 
still  lie  in  unconsecrated  burial,  and  that  many  of  the  living  have 
no  other  habitation  save  the  lightly  constructed  wooden  huts 
which  stand  in  blocks  on  open  spaces,  and  which  bear  the  names 
of  the  ships  whose  crews  came  to  relieve  the  Chiotes  in  their 
distress  five  years  ago. 

Chios  is  a  spot  which  teaches  us  how  the  cities  of  the  past  have 
disappeared ;  fine  stone  buildings  only  two  or  three  centuries  old 
are,  since  the  earthquake,  being  left  to  crumble  away ;  on  and 
around  them  have  been  built  flimsy  erections,  half  wood,  half 
mortar ;  the  harbour  is  choked  with  fallen  debris,  and  the  old 
Genoese  fortress  by  the  shore  is  tottering  in  ruins,  and  a  solitary 
cannon  upon  it  looks  as  if  it  would  bring  the  whole  building  down 
if  fired  off.  The  tall,  elegant  bell-towers  of  the  churches  alone 
have  stood  the  many  shocks,  and  the  pious  Chiotes  are  angry  if 
anyone  suggests  that  this  is  owing  to  their  elasticity;  they  prefer 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  miraculous  intervention  of  Providence. 

The  steamer  on  its  way  to  Smyrna  deposited  us  on  a  busy  quay, 
from  which,  after  fighting  with  the  Turkish  Custom-house  officials, 
we  issued  on  to  a  tiny  square  full  of  mules  bearing  panniers  of 
lemons  and  oranges.  An  apology  for  an  hotel,  called  *  the  Inter- 
national,' looks  out  on  this  square,  and  from  our  window  we  could 
watch  the  varied  sights  of  the  Eastern  bazaar.  Chios  is  the  great 
mart  for  gum  mastic ;  twenty-two  villages  in  the  south  of  the 
island  make  their  livelihood  out  of  the  growth  of  the  mastic  tree, 
and  the  shops  are  full  of  quaint-shaped  jars  containing  it.  Further- 
more, Chios  produces  endless  varieties  of  jams,  orange-flower  jam, 
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rose-leaf  jam,  mastic  jam  ;  and  so  plentiful  are  lemons  there,  that 
they  make  jam  out  of  tiny  lemons.  Whenever  you  enter  a  house 
you  are  given  a  spoonful  of  jam  and  a  glass  of  water. 

The  coffee- seller,  who  was  constantly  hurrying  to  and  fro  from 
shop  to  shop,  was  the  object  of  our  special  delight ;  he  wore  a  pink 
shirt,  a  green  waistcoat,  a  red  fez,  and  the  loose  blue  cotton 
trousers  of  the  islanders.  This  gay  object  carried  in  one  hand  his 
tray,  suspended  like  a  lamp,  on  which  tiny  cups  of  Turkish  coffee 
encircled  a  glass  of  water;  in  the  other  the  tweezers  which  held 
a  live  piece  of  charcoal  with  which  to  light  his  customers'  cigarettes. 
He  has  no  shop,  only  a  convenient  corner  where  he  sets  up  his 
stock-in-trade,  far  less  cumbersome  than  a  London  hot-potato 
barrow.  He  is  a  recognised  institution  amongst  the  mercantile 
Chiotes,  whose  appetite  for  coffee  is  unlimited.  The  Chiote  bazaar 
is  small,  but  exceedingly  gay  in  colour,  and  far  more  compre- 
hensible than  the  labyrinthine  bazaars  of  larger  Eastern  towns. 

We  did  not  intend  to  remain  longer  in  the  capital  than  was 
necessary  to  make  our  preparations  for  a  stay  in  a  remote  village  ; 
of  all  things  the  most  despicable  is  life  in  an  Asiatic  town  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  assume  European  dress  and  manners  which  do  not 
in  the  least  become  them.  Greek  taste,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  vile,  and  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  a  natural  law,  which  has  ordained  that  art  and  artistic  ideas 
should  travel  from  east  to  west ;  the  Greeks  have  tried  to  reverse 
this  order,  and  have  come  to  utter  artistic  grief. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  mules  were  in  readiness  to  take  us 
to  the  village  of  St.  George,  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  town, 
on  the  slopes  of  a  backbone  of  mountains,  which  divides  Chios 
from  north  to  south.  Here  we  were  to  spend  Christmas — not  our 
own  Christmas,  but  a  Greek  Christmas,  which,  though  twelve  days 
later  than  ours,  comes  at  last.  The  martyrology  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom was  so  complicated,  the  people  so  superstitious  and  wedded  to 
ancient  custom,  that  when  the  old  style  gave  place  to  the  new  in 
Western  Christendom,  the  Greeks  preferred  to  keep  their  own,  and 
in  so  doing  they  lose  four  minutes  every  year,  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  have  mounted  up  to  twelve  days.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  keep  Christmas  in  the  Greek  islands  according  to  our  own  style  ; 
we  once  tried  to  do  so  in  Naxos  and  lamentably  failed,  for  in 
Greece  they  fast  for  a  month  before  Christmas,  and  our  struggles 
to  procure  a  proper  Christmas  dinner  ended  in  hopeless  failure. 
Consequently  we  decided  for  once  to  falsify  the  trite  saying  that 
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Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  to  forget  that  we  had  eaten 
plum  pudding  and  mince  pies  in  Athens  days  before. 

The  day  was  delicious,  fresh  without  being  keen  ;  everything 
looked  bright  and  spring-like  as  we  rode  through  the  fertile  plain  ; 
anemones  blossomed  under  every  olive  tree,  maidenhair  decked 
every  well,  and  if  we  had  not  suddenly  been  reminded  of  earthly 
woes  by  coming  across  a  ruined  village,  over  which  our  mules  had 
to  scramble  with  infinite  difficulty,  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Here  we  halted  for  our  midday 
meal  at  a  shanty  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  ruined  cafe, 
and  the  men  assembled  therein  overwhelmed  us  with  stories  of 
•their  woes,  how  the  Government  overtaxed  them,  how  they  had  no 
money  to  rebuild  their  homes,  and,  as  invariably  happens  in  these 
ruined  villages,  every  one  has  his  own  special  earthquake  story  to 
tell  you.  One  related  how  a  baby  was  upset  in  its  cradle,  and,  after 
remaining  covered  by  debris  for  six  days,  was  taken  out  alive ; 
another  related  how  an  old  woman  had  a  hen  sitting  on  five  eggs 
in  a  basket;  when  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away  the  hen  was  found 
alive  and  sheltering  five  little  chickens  beneath  her  wings. 

We  were  glad  on  reaching  the  village  of  St.  George  to  find 
that  it  had  been  one  of  the  lucky  ones  of  Chios,  and  had  been  out 
of  the  line  of  the  severer  shocks  ;  shaken  indeed  it  had  been, 
as  cracks  in  walls  and  roofs  testified,  but  the  houses  were  all  stand- 
ing. We  halted  at  the  chief  cafe,  and  in  a  loud  voice  called  for  the 
'  old  men  of  the  people,'  that  is  to  say,  the  municipality  of  the 
place  (Srj/Aoyspovrss').  '  We  purpose  remaining  in  your  village  some 
little  time,'  we  said  when  these  high  officials  appeared  ;  *  we  seek 
lodgings,  an  empty  house  if  possible.'  You  get  nothing  in  the 
East  unless  you  are  peremptory  and  particular.  I  was  taken  to 
visit  two  or  three  empty  houses.  One,  which  had  been  more  severely 
shaken  by  the  earthquake  than  its  neighbours,  and  looked  as  if  it 
might  fall  any  day,  I  rejected  at  once  ;  another,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  store  for  gum  mastic,  stank  so  horribly  of  this  commodity 
that  we  did  not  think  we  could  enjoy  Christmas  therein.  Finally 
a  garrulous  mother,  with  a  large  family  and  silent  husband,  offered 
us  the  use  of  her  upper  room,  and  to  cook  for  us  during  our  stay. 
She  was  a  wonderful  object  to  look  upon,  with  a  white  turban 
bound  round  her  head,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  behind ;  she 
wore  a  short  blue  dress,  which  came  down  very  little  below  her 
knees ;  her  legs,  of  magnificent  proportions,  were  bare,  and  whenever 
she  went  upstairs  she  held  up  her  skirt  unnecessarily  high. 
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Before  we  knew  where  we  were  she  had  appropriated  us.  She 
rushed  up  a  hill  with  our  luggage,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
her  threshold  she  was  busy  plucking  a  hen  for  our  evening  meal. 
After  all  we  were  fairly  content,  though  we  could  have  wished  for 
a  more  sumptuous  abode  ;  yet  the  house  in  which  dwelt  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cross,  which  by  the  way  is  a  very  ugly  name  when  compared 
to  its  (rreek  equivalent  Stavros,  had  its  advantages,  for  it  lay  some- 
what above  the  village  on  the  hill-side,  and  when  we  wanted 
recreation  we  could  escape  to  the  fields  unobserved,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  a  horde  of  children. 

The  evening  of  arrival  in  a  Greek  house  is  always  a  busy  one. 
Sundry  sweepings  have  to  be  superintended,  insect  powder  has  to 
be  lavishly  used,  the  camp  beds  have  to  be  set  up,  and  the  use 
of  each  article  unpacked  has  to  be  explained  to  the  inquiring 
hostess,  who  has  never  seen  such  things  before.  It  was  quite  dark 
before  we  sat  down  with  the  Cross  family  to  our  evening  meal, 
consisting  of  weak  soup,  a  fowl  boiled  to  rags,  followed  by  strong 
and  pungent  sheep's-milk  cheese,  and  figs  the  consistency  of 
leather,  and  only  palatable  when  stuffed  with  sesame  seeds.  The 
Crosses  only  ate  red  caviare  and  olives,  for  they  were  fasting,  but 
the  wine  which  they  drank  was  generous  and  conducive  to  the 
rapid  cementing  of  friendship. 

Echoes  of  home  came  to  us  early  next  morning  before  we  were 
well  awake.  *  Surely  they  don't  have  Christmas  waits  here,'  we 
murmured  to  each  other ;  and  on  rushing  to  the  window,  which 
by  the  way  had  no  glass  in  it,  only  a  shutter,  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
urchins  outside  singing  songs  and  carrying  baskets.  Mrs.  Cross 
was  standing  amongst  them  talking  hard,  and  putting  handfuls 
of  something  into  each  basket  out  of  a  bag;  there  was  such  a 
hubbub  when  I  opened  the  shutter  that  I  closed  it  immediately, 
and  retired  to  bed  until  all  was  quiet.  On  descending  I  inquired 
the  cause  of  this  early  invasion,  and  learnt  that  it  is  customary  on 
the  day  before  Christmas  for  children  to  go  round  to  the  houses 
of  the  village  early,  before  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy,  and  col- 
lect what  is  called  'the  luck  of  Christ ' — that  is  to  say,  walnuts, 
almonds,  figs,  raisins,  and  the  like.  Every  housewife  is  careful 
to  have  a  large  stock  of  these  things  ready  overnight,  and  if  chil- 
dren come  after  her  stock  is  exhausted  she  says,  '  Christ  has 
taken  them  and  passed  by.'  The  urchins,  who  are  not  always 
willing  to  accept  this  excuse,  revile  her  with  uncomplimentary 
remarks,  and  wish  her  cloven  feet,  and  other  disagreeable  things. 
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We  found  our  time  fully  occupied  this  day  in  paying  visits  to 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  St.  George.  At  each  house  we  were  given 
spoonfuls  of  jam,  cups  of  coffee,  and  glasses  of  mastic  liqueur.  Once 
only  was  I  tempted  to  chew  some  gum  mastic  in  its  raw  state ;  I 
would  just  as  soon  lick  a  newly  varnished  door  as  repeat  the 
experiment.  One  friend  insisted  on  taking  us  to  see  his  garden 
a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  where  the  gardener  was  busy  adorn- 
ing a  pole  with  flowers,  of  which  more  anon  ;  and  this  friend  had 
a  farmyard  to  show  off,  and  here  we  saw  oxen  with  scarlet  horns, 
which  somewhat  astonished  us,  until  we  learnt  that  on  the  day 
before  Christmas  every  man  kills  his  pig,  and  if  he  has  cattle  he 
anoints  their  horns  with  the  blood,  and  thereby  secures  their 
health  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  birthplace  of  our  own  Christ- 
mas customs  here  in  Greece,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  we 
see  now  in  the  Greek  islands  has  survived  since  Byzantine  days. 
Turkish  rule  has  in  no  way  interfered  with  religious  observances, 
and  during  four  or  five  centuries  of  isolation  from  the  civilised 
world  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  East  has  preserved  intact  for 
us  customs  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity ;  inas- 
much as  the  Eastern  Church  was  the  first  Christian  church  it  was 
the  parent  of  all  Christian  customs.  Many  of  these  customs  were 
mere  adaptations  of  the  pagan  to  the  Christian  ceremonial — a 
necessary  measure,  doubtless,  at  a  time  when  a  new  religion  was 
forced  on  a  deeply  superstitious  population.  Saints  and  spirits 
took  the  place  of  gods  and  goblins.  'What  are  the  saints  of  the 
Christians,'  says  an  old  Byzantine  writer,  Psellos  by  name,  *  but 
the  gods  of  the  "  Iliad  "  ?  '  Old  customs  attending  religious  observ- 
ances have  been  peculiarly  tenacious  in  these  islands,  and  here 
it  is  that  we  must  look  for  the  pedigree  of  our  own  quaint  Chris- 
tian habits.  We  have  seen  the  children  of  St.  George  collecting 
their  Christmas-boxes,  we  have  spoken  of  pig-killing,  and  we  will 
now  introduce  ourselves  to  Chiote  Christmas-trees,  the  rhamnce, 
as  they  are  called  here,  which  take  the  foim  of  an  offering  of 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  flowers  by  tenants  to  their  landlords. 

The  form  of  these  offerings  is  varied  :  one  tenant  we  saw  chose 
to  make  his  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod ;  others  merely  adorn  poles, 
but  all  of  them  effect  this  decoration  in  a  similar  fashion,  more 
gaudily  than  artistically.  The  pole  is  over  a  yard  in  height,  and 
around  it  are  bound  wreaths  of  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  leaves ; 
to  these  are  fixed  any  flowers  that  may  be  found,  geraniums, 
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anemones j  and  the  like,  and,  by  way  of  further  decoration,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  strips  of  gold  and  coloured  paper  are  added. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  tenants  of  the  numerous  gardens 
of  Chios  proceed  to  the  houses  of  their  landlords,  riding  on  mules 
and  carrying  a  rhamna  in  front  of  them,  and  a  pair  of  fowls 
behind.  As  many  as  three  hundred  of  these  may  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  capital  of  Chios  on  this  day,  and  I  was  told  the  sight  is 
very  imposing.  At  St.  George  we  had  not  so  many  of  them, 
but  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  On  reaching  his  landlord's  house 
the  peasant  sets  up  the  trophy  in  the  outer  room,  to  be  admired 
by  all  who  come  ;  the  fowls  he  hands  over  to  the  housewife  ;  and 
then  he  takes  the  large  family  jars,  or  amphora?,  as  they  still  call 
them,  to  the  well,  arid  draws  the  drinking-water  for  his  landlord's 
Christmas  necessities. 

In  the  afternoon  each  landlord  gives  *  a  table '  to  his  tenants, 
a  good  substantial  meal,  at  which  many  healths  are  drunk,  com- 
pliments exchanged,  and  songs  sung,  and  before  returning  home 
each  man  receives  a  present  of  money  in  return  for  his  offerings. 
A  Greek  never  gives  a  present  without  expecting  an  equivalent 
in  return,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  this 
social  law.  On  several  occasions  we  have  presented  our  hostesses 
with  some  European  trifle,  which  in  their  eyes  is  a  wonderful  gift ; 
with  unseemly  haste  they  will  rush  off  to  a  drawer  or  cupboard 
and  present  us  with  an  embroidered  towel,  a  china  jug,  or  some- 
thing which  we  consider  far  above  the  value  of  our  gift. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  another  Christmas  custom  in  Chios, 
which  at  once  reminded  us  of  home  and  the  many  bands  and 
musical  miseries  which  drive  us  to  distraction  at  that  time  of 
mirth.  There  are  five  parishes  in  the  village  of  St.  George,  each 
supplied  with  a  church,  priests,  acolytes,  and  candle -lighters,  who 
answer  to  our  vergers,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  lighting  of 
the  many  lamps  and  candles  which  adorn  an  Eastern  church. 
These  good  people  assemble  together  on  Christmas  Day,  after  the 
liturgy  is  over,  and  form  what  is  called  6  a  musical  company  ' ;  one 
man  is  secured  to  play  the  lyre,  another  the  harp,  another  the 
cymbals,  and  another  leads  the  singing — if  the  horrible  monotonous 
chanting  in  which  they  indulge  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of 
singing.  The  candle-lighter,  armed  with  a  brass  tray,  is  the 
recognised  leader  of  this  musical  company,  and  all  day  long  he 
conducts  them  from  one  house  to  another  in  the  parish  to  play, 
sing,  and  collect  alms.  These  musicians  of  St.  George  have  far 
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more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures  than 
English  carol-singers,  for  the  candle-lighter  is  always  sent  on 
ahead  to  inquire  of  the  household  they  propose  to  visit  if  there 
is  mourning  in  the  house,  or  any  other  valid  reason  why  the 
musicians  should  not  play,  in  which  case  the  candle-lighter  merely 
presents  his  tray,  receives  the  offering,  and  passes  on.  Never,  if 
they  can  help  it,  will  a  family  refuse  admission  to  the  musicians. 
They  have  not  many  amusements,  poor  things,  and  their  Christmas 
entertainrnent  pleases  them  vastly. 

The  carols  of  these  islands  are  exceedingly  old-world  and 
quaint.  When  permission  is  given  the  troupe  advance  towards 
the  door,  singing  a  sort  of  greeting  as  follows :  '  Come  now  and 
open  your  gates  to  our  party ;  -we  have  one  or  two  sweet  words  to 
sing  to  you/  The  door  is  then  opened  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  he  greets  them  and  begs  them  to  come  in,  whilst  the  other 
members  of  the  family  place  chairs  at  one  end  of  the  room,  on 
which  the  musicians  seat  themselves.  The  first  carol  is  a  genuine 
Christmas  one,  a  sort  of  religious  recognition  of  the  occasion, 
according  to  our  notions  fraught  with  a  frivolity  almost  bordering 
on  blasphemy;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
peasants  have  formed  their  own  simple  ideas  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  to  which  they  have  given  utterance  in 
their  songs.  A  priest  of  St.  Greorge  kindly  supplied  me  with 
the  words  of  some  of  their  carols,  and  this  is  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  prefatory  songs  with  which  the  musical  company  com- 
mence : — 

Christmas,  Christmas  !    Christ  is  born  ; 
Saints  rejoice  and  devils  mourn. 
Christmas,  Christmas  !    Christ  was  fed 
On  sweet  honey,  milk,  and  bread, 
Just  as  now  our  rulers  eat 
Bread  and  milk,  and  honey  sweet. 

After  this  the  company  sing  a  series  of  songs  addressed  to  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  to  the  father,  to  the  mother,  to 
the  daughters,  to  the  sons ;  if  there  chances  to  be  a  betrothed 
couple  there,  they  are  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  special  song ;  the 
little  children,  too,  are  exhorted  in  song  to  be  good  and  diligent 
at  school.  Of  these  songs  there  are  an  infinite  number,  and 
many  of  them  give  us  curious  glimpses  into  the  life,  not  of  to-day, 
but  of  ages  which  have  long  since  passed  away. 

The  following  song  is  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  has  doubtless  been  sung  for  centuries  of  Christmases  since 
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the  old  Byzantine  days  when  such  things  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
song  really  existed  in  the  houses.  This  is  a  word  for  word 
translation  : — 

We  have  come  to  our  venerable  master, 

To  his  lofty  house  with  marble  halls. 

His  walls  are  decorated  with  mosaic  ; 

With  the  lathe  his  doors  are  turned. 

Angels  and  archangels  are  around  his  windows, 

And  in  the  midst  of  his  house  is  spread  a  golden  carpet, 

And  from  the  ceiling  the  golden  chandelier  sheds  light. 

It  lights  the  guests  as  they  come  and  go.  • 

It  lights  our  venerable  master. 

On  the  conclusion  of  their  carols  the  musicians  pause  for  rest,  the 
cymbal-player  throws  his  cymbal  on  the  floor,  and  the  candle- 
lighter  does  the  same  thing  with  his  tray,  and  into  these  the 
master  of  the  house  deposits  his  gifts  to  his  parish  church,  and  if 
they  are  a  newly  married  couple  they  tie  up  presents  of  food  for 
the  musicians  in  a  handkerchief — figs,  almonds,  &c.,  which  the 
cymbal-player  fastens  round  his  neck  or  ties  to  his  girdle. 

Before  the  musicians  take  their  departure  the  housewife 
hurries  off  to  her  cupboard  and  produces  a  tray  with  the  inevitable 
jam  thereon.  Coffee  and  mastic  are  served,  and  the  compliments 
of  the  season  are  exchanged.  Whilst  the  candle-lighter  is  absent 
looking  for  another  house  at  which  to  sing,  the  musicians  sing 
their  farewell,  '  We  wish  health  to  your  family,  and  health  to 
yourself.  We  go  to  join  the  pallicari.' 

In  villages  where  the  singing  of  carols  has  fallen  into  disuse 
the  inhabitants  are  content  with  the  priestly  blessing  only.  To 
distribute  this  the  priest  of  each  parish  starts  off  on  Christmas 
morning  with  the  candle-lighter  and  his  tray,  and  an  acolyte  to 
wave  the  censer ;  he  blesses  the  shops,  he  sprinkles  holy  water 
over  the  commodities,  and  then  he  does  the  same  by  the  houses ; 
the  smell  of  incense  perfumes  the  air,  and  the  candle-lighter  rattles 
his  tray  ostentatiously  to  show  what  a  lot  of  coppers  he  has  got. 

We  did  not  grumble  at  the  meagre  fare  that  Mrs.  Cross  pro- 
vided for  us  on  Christmas  Day,  for  as  she  chatted  to  us  at  our 
meal  she  provided  us  with  food  for  our  minds,  which  after  all  is 
more  enduring  and  profitable  than  that  of  the  table ;  the  mental 
Christmas  fare  that  we  enjoyed  at  St.  Greorge  will  be  ours  for  ever, 
whereas  the  bodily  feasts  of  past  Christmases — the  crackers  that 
have  been  exploded,  and  the  attendant  jokes — have  long  since 
passed  into  the  limbo  prepared  by  nature  for  such  vanities.  Yet, 
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after  all,  Mrs.  Cross  told  us  naught  but  stories  about  ghosts  and 
goblins ;  but  these  stories,  when  told  by  a  woman  of  so  quaint 
an  aspect,  and  who  thoroughly  believed  in  them,  were  different 
from  any  such  stories  I  had  ever  heard,  and  moreover  they  were 
highly  interesting  as  proving  the  tenacity  of  custom  and  myth 
amongst  these  primitive  folk.  She  told  us  much  about  certain 
demons  which  the  people  believe  haunt  the  world  from  Christmas 
to  Epiphany ;  these  they  believe  to  have  the  form  of  huge  men 
with  goats'  or  asses'  feet,  the  descendants,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
hideous  goat-footed  satyrs  of  antiquity.  During  their  visits  to 
earth  they  subsist,  like  the  Amazons  of  old,  solely  on  snakes  and 
lizards ;  they  dance  at  night,  and  enter  houses  by  the  chimney, 
so  that  Mrs.  Cross,  like  a  good  housewife,  was  always  careful  to 
keep  embers  burning  on  the  hearth  during  these  dangerous  days, 
or  else  the  Kalkargari,  as  they  call  them,  would  come  in  and 
spoil  all  her  food  by  their  dirty  tricks.  At  cockcrow  they  dis- 
appear for  the  day,  and  dwell  in  mountain  caves,  but  not  till 
Epiphany  comes  is  the  world  free  from  them,  and  then  they  flee 
underground  altogether,  taking  before  they  go  a  hack  at  the  tree 
which  supports  the  world,  and  which  one  day  they  will  cut 
through.  A  popular  idea,  akin  to  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail,  is 
that  if  you  can  hit  a  Kalkargaros  with  a  flaming  torch  he  will 
become  a  man. 

When  once  opened  on  the  subject  of  demonology  Mrs.  Cross's 
lips  were  not  easily  closed.  We  heard  in  one  evening  enough 
about  modern  nereids,  dragons,  and  lamise  to  last  for  whole  nights 
of  nursery  tales  at,  home  if  properly  extended  ;  but  one  struck  me 
as  particularly  illustrative  of  Greek  demon-dread  as  it  exists  now. 

*  There  is  a  wood  in  the  mountains,'  began  Mrs.  Cross,  *  far 
above  the  monastery,  and  near  where  the  hermit  father  Parthenios 
has  his  cell,  where  demons  abound  in  countless  numbers,  and 
none  dare  approach  it  at  night.  One  day  a  bold  woodeutter  from 
Kardya  determined  to  go  with  his  ass  and  pass  the  night  there, 
having  cut  down  all  the  wood  he  wanted.  When  evening  came 
on  he  made  on  the  ground  a  circle,  in  this  he  drew  with  his  axe  a 
lot  of  crosses,  and  within  the  crosses  a  row  of  mystic  letters,  and 
again  another  row  of  crosses  inside  these ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
charmed  circle  the  woodcutter  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  at  midnight 
the  demons  came  and  tried  to  get  at  him,  but  in  vain.  At  cock- 
crow they  all  fled,  and  he  set  off  home  with  his  wood,  all  of  a 
tremble  from  the  awful  sights  he  had  seen.' 

Genuine  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  so  rare  nowadays  that  it 
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was  a  real  treat  to  hear  our  landlady's  earnest  discourse  on  the 
subject,  and  no  more  advantageous  surroundings  could  be  wished 
for  than  those  which  we  had.  The  room  was  dingy  and  dim  with 
smoke  from  the  embers  and  from  our  tobacco.  Mrs.  Cross  sat  on 
a  low  stool  with  one  child  between  her  knees  and  others  crouching 
round,  with  open  terrified  eyes.  Whenever  she  paused  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  hunting  in  her  infant's  head  with  surprising 
success.  Her  husband  sat  by  in  silence,  and  crossed  himself 
when  his  wife  related  anything  which  struck  him  as  particularly 
dreadful.  The  room,  moreover,  was  only  lighted  in  the  feeblest 
manner  by  a  wick  dipped  into  a  foot-shaped  receptacle  for  oil, 
which  was  hung  to  a  stick  which  could  be  moved  from  one  spot 
to  another  at  will. 

Next  day  it  blew  a  northern  hurricane,  as  I  think  it  only  can 
blow  in  the  Greek  islands  :  winter  had  come  at  last,  and  we  had  no 
creature  comforts  with  which  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  blast. 
There  were  only  two  courses  open  to  us  to  pursue — either  to  remain 
in  bed  for  warmth,  or  to  take  a  rapid  walk.  '  My  wife  chose  the 
former  and  I  the  latter  of  these  two  expedients ;  yet,  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  ulster  and  rapid  strides,  I  was  long  before  I  could  make  the 
blood  circulate  in  my  veins.  These  storms  invariably  last  for 
three  days,  and  during  their  continuance  life  is  next  to  intolerable  ; 
we  could  barely  warm  a  limb  at  a  time  with  the  apology  for  a  fire 
with  which  Mrs.  Cross  provided  us — namely,  a  utensil  about  the 
size  of  a  flower-pot  full  of  charcoal  embers,  which  have  a  habit  of 
going  out  if  not  stirred,  and  which,  whilst  burning,  disperse  an 
unwholesome  odour  through  the  room. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  went  down,  and  we  were  in  sum- 
mer again.  No  Englishman  who  ever  spends  a  winter  in  the  Greek 
islands  will  again  complain  of  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
experienced  in  his  own  much-abused  climate.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  sunshine  we  went  an  expedition  to  a  village  in  the  south  of 
Chios,  a  miserable,  ruined  spot,  surrounded  by  the  ugly,  low-grow- 
ing mastic,  trees,  which  may  be  profitable,  but  they  are  decidedly 
not  ornamental.  Here  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
room  for  the  night,  as  all  the  better-class  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake,  and  the  great  cracks  in  the  walls  of 
our  room  made  us  thankful  when  morning  came,  for  we  felt  that  a 
shock,  however  slight,  would  have  brought  the  edifice  about  our  ears. 

It  was  on  the  Greek  New  Year's  Eve  that  we  returned  to  our 
more  comfortable  quarters  at  St.  George,  and  found  Mrs.  Cross 
busy  baking  cakes,  composed  of  honey,  sugar,  and  meal ;  each 
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household  prepares  these  for  the  feast  of  St.  Basil,  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  She  was  adorning  them  outside  with  various  colours 
made  from  mountain  herbs,  and  into  one  of  them,  called  the 
'  Queen  cake,'  she  told  us  she  had  inserted  a  coin,  and  when  next 
day  this  is  cut  into  slices,  he  or  she  who  gets  the  coin  will  be  con- 
sidered the  lucky  one  of  the  family  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  vigil  of  St.  Basil  groups  of  children  were  at  our  door 
again  to  wish  us  all  prosperity  and  many  years.  On  this  occasion 
they  sing  songs  called  the  '  calends,'  long  monotonously  chanted 
stories  about  Christ  and  St.  Basil,  beginning  thus :  *  To-morrow 
we  celebrate  the  circumcision  of  our  Lord  and  the  feast  of  the 
blessed  great  Basil ; '  then  follow  various  Scriptural  anecdotes  and 
apocryphal  stories  concerning  Christ  and  St.  Basil,  and  finally 
they  wind  up  with  '  many  years  to  you,'  and  in  exchange  for 
their  song  and  their  wishes  Mrs.  Cross  gave  them  mastic  and 
coppers.  Later  on  in  the  evening  companies  of  young  men  came 
round  from  house  to  house,  carrying  with  them  a  pole  decorated 
like  a  rhamna  with  green  and  flowers,  and  hung  with  bells  which 
they  jangled  as  they  approached  each  house.  "When  darkness  came 
on  they  hung  lanterns  to  their  trophy  and  continued  their  wan- 
derings far  into  the  night,  tarrying  long  at  the  cafes,  and  imbibing 
far  more  glasses  of  mastic  than  were  good  for  them. 

For  the  feast  of  St.  Basil,  Mrs.  Cross,  like  every  house-wife  in 
St.  Gfeorge,  had  kept  certain  fruits  from  the  last  season,  melons, 
apples,  and  pears ;  some  of  these  she  put  on  plates  together 
with  slices  of  cake,  and  sent  these  by  her  children  to  the  houses 
of  friends  and  relatives.  In  return  the  friends  and  relatives 
sent  back  portions  of  their  fruit  and  cake,  presenting  the  juvenile 
bearers  with  small  coins  and  good  wishes.  The  master  of 
every  house  on  this  day  presents  every  member  of  his  house- 
hold with  a  small  coin,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  £  St.  Basil's 
money  ' ;  it  is  not  to  be  spent,  but  worn  as  a  charm  ;  and  if  lost, 
the  greatest  calamity  is  supposed  to  be  threatened. 

I  never  saw  so  many  little  acts  of  superstition  as  these  Greek 
peasants  go  through  on  this  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Mrs. 
Cross  watched  eagerly  to  see  who  would  be  the  first  to  cross  her 
threshold  on  the  morning ;  this  is  called  '  the  stepping  in,'  and  on 
one  occasion  she  got  a  great  fright  lest  a  man,  whom  she  considered 
unlucky,  should  come  in ;  so  she  went  to  the  door,  filled  it  with  her 
portly  frame,  held  him  in  conversation  for  a  while,  and  uttered  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  passed  on.  She  then  explained  to  me  how 
there  are  certain  people  whose  *  stepping  in '  is  always  unlucky,  and 
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if  any  calamity  happens  to  the  household  during  the  year  it  is 
always  supposed  to  arise  from  an  unlucky  visitor  on  New  Year's 
morn  :  those  who  have  acquired  this  unpleasant  reputation  are 
never  welcome  visitors  either  on  the  first  of  the  year  or  on  the  first 
of  any  month. 

The  liturgy  on  St.  Basil's  morning  was  very  crowded  indeed, 
no  pious  householder  would  think  of  beginning  the  year  without 
lighting  his  candle  and  saying  his  prayers  in  church.  The  farmer 
when  he  returns  from  his  devotions  takes  a  pomegranate,  throws 
it  into  his  house  before  him,  and  as  he  does  so  mutters  a  prayer 
that  his  barns  may  be  as  well  filled  as  the  fruit  in  question  ;  after 
this  he  cuts  it  up,  and  distributes  the  red  seeds  amongst  his  house- 
hold. The  woman  who  has  a  poultry  yard  has,  likewise,  im- 
portant duties  to  perform  if  she  wishes  her  efforts  to  be  attended 
with  success.  The  first  person  who  comes  into  her  house,  if  he  is 
a  lucky  individual,  is  made  to  sit  on  a  broom.  Over  his  head  she 
scatters  grain,  and  says,  '  May  my  hens  lay  as  many  eggs  as  there 
are  seeds  on  your  head.'  Furthermore,  if  any  one  goes  to  pay  a 
visit  on  this  day  he  is  careful  to  pick  up  a  stone  from  the  road, 
which  he  presents  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  as  he  proffers 
this  valuable  gift  he  expresses  a  hope  that  her  basket  may  be  as 
heavy  as  the  stone.  She  receives  it  as  she  would  a  handsome 
present,  and  preserves  it  till  Epiphany,  and  the  visitor  is  requested 
to  seat  himself  upon  the  broom,  and  cast  grain  to  the  poultry 
to  secure  their  fecundity. 

These  things  and  many  others  the  superstitious  do  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year.  To  them  it  is  the  most  portentous  day  of 
the  whole  year ;  whatever  happens  to  you  on*  this  day  will  go  on 
happening  to  you  all  the  year  round ;  if  you  are  ill,  you  will  have 
a  year  of  sickness  ;  if  you  are  lucky  in  finding  anything,  you  will 
have  perpetual  success  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  all  the  Cross  family  were  well,  and  that  Mrs. 
Cross  found  a  small  coin  which  I  had  previously  secreted  in  a 
basket  with  the  intent  that  she  might  find  it ;  and  if  my  little 
plan  did  no  other  good,  it  gave  her  good  heart  to  meet  the  troubles 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  poor  mothers  of  extensive 
families  during  every  day  of  every  year.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Cross 
thought  herself  extremely  lucky  a  few  days  later  when  we  took 
our  departure  and  paid  her  the  modest  sum  she  asked  us  for  our 
maintenance  ungrudgingly.  As  it  is,  we  shall  always  feel  in  her 
debt  for  affording  us  utterly  novel  experiences  in  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year. 
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Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows, 

But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments 

Sure  tho'  seldom  are  denied  us, 

When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 

Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 

And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 

Or  the  right  way,  or  the  wrong  way 

To  its  triumph,  or  undoing. — R.  Bronming. 

4  WELL,  Mrs.  Eastlake,  rna'arn,  it  was  Toosday — no,  I'm  tellin'  yer 
a  false'ood,  it  was  Wednesday,  beggin'  yer  pardon,  Monday,  seven 
of  the  hevening,  when  I  saw  her  in  Watney  Street,  a-dancin'  to 
the  orgin,  like  any  ballot  gal,  which  I've  seen  her  do  it  with  my 
own  blessed  eyes  times  out  o'  number ; '  and  Mrs.  Crocker  poured 
her  tea  into  her  saucer  and  swallowed  it  in  monstrous-sounding  sips. 

6  If  she'd  only  take  after  Mrs.  Sadler's  Liza,  three  doors  off. 
That  gal  is  of  a  most  reelidgious  disposition.  She's  been  in  black 
five  times  to  my  certin  knowledge,  and  the  crape  most  beautiful 
— six  inch  deep — and  she  as  respectable  as  the  day  is  long,' 
replied  Mrs.  Eastlake,  poising  an  impressive  forefinger  in  mid  air. 

'  Liza  'as  the  temperamint  of  a  hangel-born ;  but  that  Jenny 
ain't  got  no  more  sense  o'  decency  than  a  Koman  heathink  idol. 
She  didn't  even  lay  a  piece  o?  black  on  'er  green  'at  o'  Sundays 
when  'er  aunt  died,  as  I'm  sure  Mrs..  Wiggs  there  can  textify  to  it.' 

Mrs.  Wiggs,  on  being  thus  applied  to,  majestically  rose  to  the 
occasion  from  the  obscure  corner  where  she  had  hidden  the  huge, 
hearse-like  bonnet,  nodding  with  ominous  black  grapes,  which  was 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  her.  She  solemnly  prepared  her  speech, 
as  if  she  were  packing  her  words  in  trunks  before  starting. 

6  Wot  I've  'ad  to  suffer  from  that  'ere  gal,  Provy dents,  and 
Provydents  alone,  can  tell ' — here  she  paused  to  allow  her  listeners 
time  to  take  in  her  eloquence.  '  No  one  would  believe  it — no 
one — not  the  two-year-old  itself,'  she  continued,  though  why  the 
4  two-year-old '  should  be  especially  credulous  she  did  not  deign 
to  explain.  'Talk  about  black' — and  here  her  voice  became 
passionate — c  d'yer  think  she'd  make  a  difference,  even  for  a  corpse 
in  the  'ouse  ?  No,  not  the  difference  of  a  ribbin,  nor  a  shred  o' 
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black  collarette,  not  she,  even  when  /' — and  here  she  touched  her 
dress  buttons  with  her  thumb — '  was  alone  with  my  last,  and  I've 
'ad  five  corpses  these  four  years,  as  nice  laid  out  as  Queen  Victory's 
'erself  could  be  and  this,  my  'usbands  and  'im  buried  so  'andsome, 
quite  in  style ;  that  gell  never  so  much  as  follered  or  took  an  in- 
telligent, Christun  interest  in  the  grave — not  she  ; '  and  Mrs.  Wiggs 
jerked  a  funereal  thumb  with  a  conclusive  air,  over  her  shoulder. 

*  Don't  take  on  so,  Mrs.  Wiggs,  my  dear ;  you've  done  your 
best — 'earses  and  black  and  all — and  there  ain't  many  as  can  say 
as  much  for  themselves  as  you  can.     Five's  more  nor  most,  which 
I  ought  to  know,  though  only  'avin  'ad  four,  and  the  last  no  better 
nor  a  brother-in-law.     But  I  shall  niver  see  the  like  o'  'is  'air  agin. 
You  could  curl  it  round  a  sixpenny  bit,  and  as  soft  as  silk.' 

But  Mrs.  Wiggs  was  not  to  be  outdone. 

4  Wiggs's  'air  came  off  with  'is  illness,  poor  lamb,'  she  said. 

4  He  died  o'  old  age,  did  he  not  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Crocker. 

*  He  died  o'  every  kind  o'  disease,  Mrs.  Crocker,'  and  the  Wiggs 
headdress  bristled  with  severity  tempered  by  triumph. 

'  Death  is  a  upsettin'  kind  o'  thing,'  interposed  the  conciliatory 
Mrs.  Eastlake,  in  a  general  and  impartial  manner  that  could  wound 
nobody:  '  it's  so  unpleasant  to  be  all  daylong  alone  with  a  corpse.' 

*  That  Jenny  don't  mind,  no  more'n  if  she  was  a  Pagin.     Lor', 
I  begin  to  think  Old  Nick's  in  the  gell.   And  after  all  my  kindness 
to  'er,  takin'  'er  destitoot  as  I  did,  which  niver  agin,  not  if  I  live 
to  be  a  'undred,  nor  on  my  very  death-bed,  with  niver  a  bit  o' 
leather  to  'er  foot,  nor  a  decent  frock,  let  alone  a  apron,  and  I  guv 
'er  my  own  pompadore  dress,  as  good  as  noo,  except  for  the  wear 
at  the  seams,  and  just  as  I  wore  it,  and  never  a  bit  o'  thanks  'ave 
I  got  from  'er,  though  it's  no  thanks  I  want.' 

*  Never  mind,  yer've  got  rid  of  'er  now,  and  a  good  riddance 
to  bad  rubbish,  Mrs.  Wiggs.' 

'  I  dismissed  her,  which  Wiggs  would  never  5ave  let  me  keep 
'er  so  long,  bein'  a  sensitive  man  'imself  wot  could  lay  about  'im, 
too,  when  he  'ad  the  mind.  I  sent  'er  off  afore  'er  month,  and  I'm 
glad  on  it — right  down  glad ; '  and  Mrs.  Wiggs  wiped  away  the 
furtive  tear  of  agitation  with  her  omnipotent  thumb. 

'  I  niver  see  yer  so  put  about  nor  so  down  in  the  sperrits,  did 
you,  Mrs.  Crocker  ?  Take  your  tea  like  a  dear,  and  'ere's  a  mackerel 
wot  I  know  yer  always  fancy,  perticklerly  done  as  it  is  to  a  T,  and 
as  nice  and  shinin'  as  could  be.' 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  the  back-parlour  of  Mrs. 
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Eastlake's  shop,  situate  in  the  idyllic  neighbourhood  of  Green 
Bank,  Wapping.  She  kept  that  mystery  never  yet  defined  but 
known  as  '  the  chandler's,5  and  composed  with  beautiful  impar- 
tiality of  equal  quantities  of  lucifer  matches,  ominous  gingerbreads, 
and  large,  square,  magenta  sweets.  But  Mrs.  Eastlake  was  very 
proud  of  her  shop,  not  only  because  of  its  custom,  common  to 
all  the  neighbours  for  a  mile  round,  or  for  its  social  significance 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  feminine  wit  and  beauty  of  Wapping,  but 
for  its  geographical  importance  as  a  sign-post  used  in  directing 
confused  strangers  bent  on  finding  some  particular  street.  *  You 
turn  to  the  right,  take  the  second  on  the  left,  and  then  turn  round 
by  the  chandler's :  you  know  Mrs.  Eastlake's,  the  chandler's  ?  '  was 
the  invariable  direction  given  in  full  confidence  to  any  inquirer 
totally  new  to  those  parts. 

Looking  round  upon  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  tumble-down 
houses  with  their  smoked  rafters,  on  the  shifting  shadows  and  the 
turbid  waters,  on  the  brown  sails  and  the  time-stained  bridges,  on 
the  far-away  steeples  and  the  groups  of  gesticulating  dock-men — 
mostly  Italian — with  their  bright  handkerchiefs,  scarlet  and  yellow, 
tied  in  loose  knots  round  their  necks,  you  would  imagine  that  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  least  such  evils  as  an  over-nice  etiquette  and 
a  sated  boredom  were  unknown.  But  nowhere  (however  uncon- 
ventional they  are  in  the  demonstration  of  their  feelings)  is  con- 
ventionality so  rampant  as  among  the  uneducated,  and  Mrs. 
Eastlake  and  her  guests  recognised  many  more  shades  of  precedence 
(generally  regulated  by  the  number  of  defunct  relatives  possessed 
by  a  family),  many  more  degrees  of  proper  sorrow  at  a  death,  or 
due  exclusiveness  at  a  feast,  than  Lady  Clare  Vere  de  Vere  herself, 
whilst  as  for  eventfulness,  taking,  as  it  did,  the  form  of  daily  life 
from  hand  to  mouth,  its  very  excitement  became  a  dreary  routine 
whose  slaves  longed  and  prayed  for  that  unruffled  monotony  which 
we  should  call  tedious. 

But  no  shadow  of  tediousness  touched  Mrs.  Eastlake's  tea- 
party.  The  table  was  laid  for  tea  with  the  best  green  and  white 
service,  the  horsehair  chairs  looked  very  handsome  with  their 
mahogany  frames  and  antimacassars  in  crochet,  some  in  white 
cotton,  some  in  purple  and  scarlet  wool,  and  the  clock  ticked 
fussily  below  the  three  perforated  funeral- cards  which  hung 
framed  on  the  wall,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eastlake's  three  best  burials. 
Besides,  she  kept  very  select  company,  and  she  was  aware  of  it. 
Its  selectness  might  be  measured  by  its  power  of  condemning  sin 
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and  error  in  others,  and  this  particular  assembly  had  gathered,  not 
so  much  for  tea  and  mackerel,  which  were  but  spicy  accompani- 
ments, as  to  hold  a  court-martial  over  a  dire  offender. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  had  just  taken  her  first  bite  of  juicy  mackerel,  and 
Mrs.  Eastlake,  having  fulfilled  her  duties  as  hostess,  was  just  about 
to  flavour  her  fish  by  a  remark  that  could  give  offence  to  no  one, 
when  a  hasty  step  was  heard  in  the  shop  outside,  and  the  door  of 
the  little  back  parlour  burst  open.  Into  the  room  dashed  a  girl, 
or  the  semblance  of  one — she  looked  more  like  a  Fury  in  Wapping 
costume  than  anything  else,  just  now.  Her  frock — of  a  grey  ma- 
terial, wearing  here  and  there  to  a  rusty  brown — hung  in  tatters 
at  one  side,  and  the  loose  black  jacket  which  formed  its  bodice 
only  boasted  three  buttons,  one  of  which  was  hanging  by  a  thread  ; 
her  thick  brown  hair  was  cut  in  a  fringe  that  hid  all  her  brow  and 
dangled  down  to  her  nose,  though  it  could  not  hide  the  fire  of  the 
long,  grey  eyes  which  were  usually  so  vacant.  Hat  she  had  none, 
and  barely  a  piece  of  shoe-leather.  With  flushed  cheeks  and 
clenched  fists,  she  stood  panting  for  breath  in  the  middle  of  the 
parlour,  before  the  three  paralysed  women. 

*  I'm  come  to  give  yer  a  piece  o'  my  mind,'  she  screamed. 

*  Yes  !  yer  needn't  look  'igh  an'  mighty,  and  try  to  stare  me  out 
o'  tellin'  the  truth  !     'Ow  dare  yer  say  as  I  took  yer  wittles,  yer 
old  liar,  yer  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Wiggs  shook,  as  she  afterwards  remarked,  *  like  the  haspen- 
leaf  itself ; '  her  bonnet  seemed  to  grow  visibly.  '  Imperent  'ussy, 
I  wash  my  two  'ands  of  yer,  when  I  know  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  and 
eatin'  o'  this  fried  mackerel  as  Mrs.  Eastlake  bought  and  cooked 
with  'er  own  blessed  'ands,  which  I  think  I'm  right  in  remark  in'— 
with  a  bow  towards  Mrs.  Eastlake. 

4  You  are,  Mrs.  Wiggs,  my  dear,  which  I  bought  at  Parker's — 
not  John,  but  Thomas — second  after  "The  Magpie,"  as  you  know,' 
replied  that  lady,  pausing  on  each  word  as  if  with  a  weighty 
consciousness  that  she  had  clenched  matters  by  her  evidence. 

'  There,  yer  'ear  wot  she  says,  and  I  declare  you've  taken  all 
the  relish  from  it,  as  much  as  if  I  was  a  corpse  myself,  and  me  so 
fond  o'  mackerel ! ' 

<  Don't,  Mrs.  Wiggs,  don't,  my  dear,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Crocker, 

*  maybe  you'll  fancy  it  after  with  a  snack  o'  pepper;'  and  she 
smacked  her  lips  in  unselfish  anticipation. 

6  Mver  ag'in ;  that  gell's  give  me  the  turn.' 
'  Why  did  yer  say  as  I  took  yer  butter,  then  ?     Tell  me  that ! 
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And  to  turn  me  out  o'  doors  without  my  wage  ;  yer  calls  yerself 
honest,  does  yer  ?  yer  calls  yerself  a  Christun  ?  Well,  then,  I'd 
rather  be  a  Chinee,  or  a  Pagin.  Yer  not  a  Christun  no  more  nor 
them — yer  an  ippeicrite,  that's  what  yer  are  ! ' 

'  Oh !  did  yer  ever  ?  and  me  with  a  Bible  as  big  as  a  large- 
sized  hinfant,  and  Prayerbook  to  match,  all  bound  in  miroccy. 
Oh,  lor',  it'll  be  the  death  o'  me  ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Wiggs. 

6  But  I'll  take  my  vengeance  of  yer,  mistress  or  no  mistress  ; 
I'll  get  the  perlice  on  yer  for  all  yer  'igh  talk.' 

'  Where's  your  clothes  ?  you  wicked  gell ! '  interrupted  Mrs. 
Eastlake,  stung  to  bitterness  by  the  thought  of  the  '  miroccy  ' 
Prayerbook,  which  she  coveted. 

'  They  was  my  own,'  the  girl  said,  lapsing  into  sullenness. 
4 1  pledged  'em,  one  and  all,  and  much  good  may  I  get  of  'em.' 

4  Oh  !  to  think  of  it ' — and  Mrs.  Wiggs  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  in  agony  of  mind — <  my  pompadore  and  all,  and  the  green  'at, 
which,  being  a  misfit,  I  gave,  though  all  trimmed  with  bombazine 
as  thick  as  my  thumb — oh  lor' — oh  lor' — yer  a  cruel  girl — cruel ! J 

6  Cruel !  I  know  which  is  cruel — it's  you  !  Where  was  I  to 
get  bread  and  shelter  ?  7  don't  keep  my  money  in  a  stocking.  I 
can't  eat  my  clothes.  What  do  /  want  with  bombazine  ?  I  want 
bread,  and  I  don't  get  it;  and  you'd  be  glad  if  I  starved,  you 
would,  curse  you ! '  cried  the  girl,  and  rushed  from  the  room  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  entered  it,  leaving  the  three  women  speech- 
less with  horror. 

But  the  sight  of  the  cooling  mackerel  and  the  need  of  sym- 
pathy soon  loosed  their  tongues.  Jenny,  meanwhile,  rushed 
quickly  along,  reckless  whither,  so  long  as  the  evening  breeze 
cooled  her  burning  cheeks. 

It  had  been  a  sultry  July  day ;  the  narrow,  uneven  pavement 
scorched  like  fire  and  emitted  a  double  heat,  crusted  over  with 
all  its  own  dust  and  dirt  which  gathered  everywhere.  The  very 
air,  fresh  enough  in  Kensington  Gardens,  grew  sullen  here,  as  if 
from  all  the  hideous  sights  it  looked  upon,  and  lay  over  the 
houses  like  a  thick,  brooding  wrath,  whilst  the  streets  steamed 
with  a  thick  yellow  vapour,  fetid  as  fever  and  heavy  with  putrid 
stenches.  The  torpid  women  in  the  reeking  fish-shops,  with 
their  grating  voices  and  coarse  hanks  of  hair,  falling  over  their 
eyes  and  hiding  their  foreheads  ;  the  haggard  cheap-jacks  stand- 
ing outside,  their  hats  slouched  over  their  brows,  too  languid  even 
to  cry  their  wares ;  the  brown,  rotting  vegetables  on  their  trucks 
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and  in  the  shop  windows  with  the  broken  panes — all  looked  dead 
and  yet  extant,  with  some  grim,  horrible,  lower  existence  of  its  own. 
But  even  here,  towards  eight  o'clock,  a  faint  wind  is  trying  to 
make  itself  felt,  the  saddest,  sickliest  ghost  of  a  wind  that  ever 
tried  to  assert  a  languid  existence;  still  it  is  enough  to  stir 
feebly,  now  and  again,  the  long  lines  of  old  clothes,  chiefly 
sailors'  jerseys,  second-hand  tarpaulins,  and  oilskin  trousers  that 
hang,  almost  meeting,  on  either  side  of  Cable  Street,  putting  an 
uncanny  half-life  into  the  long,  dangling  legs  of  the  trousers  and 
causing  them  to  flap  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 

Amongst  them  all  tore  the  unheeding  Jenny,  till  her  rage  left 
her  with  her  usual  pale  face  and  dull  eyes,  whose  vacant  stare  made 
her  look  almost  daft.  There  was  no  expectation  and  no  retrospec- 
tion in  her  face — neither  future  nor  past,  neither  youth  nor  age ; 
she  might  just  as  well  have  been  sixteen  or  sixty.  And  now  the 
reaction  from  her  fierce  burst  of  anger  overtook  and  overwhelmed 
her,  and  she  strove  against  it  as  little  as  she  had  striven  against 
its  cause.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  how  utterly  weary  she  was ; 
her  legs  were  like  dead  weights  beneath  her,  which  she  could  hardly 
drag  along ;  her  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  set  in  lakes  of  flame ; 
unconsciously  she  had  walked  right  round  and  had  now  returned  to 
her  starting-point.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was 
setting.  But  here  his  death  is  the  signal  for  a  new  life — the 
gloomy  side  of  existence  disappears,  transfigured  by  his  glory. 
All  along  Grreen  Bank,  here  softened  by  the  shadows  of  twilight 
that  lie  soft  and  black  athwart  the  narrow  road,  and  there  mel- 
lowed by  the  deepening  light  which  turns  the  brown  rafters 
ruddy,  saunter  pairs  of  sweethearts,  bronzed  sailors  in  motley 
costumes  of  many  colours,  with  their  arms  round  their  black- 
haired  lasses,  as  gay  as  themselves  with  scarlet  kerchiefs  and 
flying  ribbons.  On  they  go,  cracking  jokes,  laughing,  scolding, 
making  up  again,  just  as  lovers  do  and  have  done  all  the  world 
over  time  out  of  mind.  The  old-new  poet,  Love,  as  usual, 
has  turned  everything,  even  the  prose  of  the  dark  streets,  into 
poetry ;  and  the  old  folk  have  crept  to  the  doors  to  enjoy  the 
cool,  half  their  decrepitude  hid  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  sit, 
some  with  work  and  some  with  folded  hands.  Strange  sights  are 
to  be  seen,  for  Grreen  Bank  is  the  promenade  for  people  of  all 
nations,  who  are  never  beheld  all  together  at  other  times,  and 
whom  the  twilight  draws  out  by  its  peculiar  magic.  Here  flits  the 
ayah,  ghost-like,  shrouded  in  long  white  robes ;  there  the  bearded 
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Armenian,  with  clear-cut  masque  and  flowing  garment,  is  listen- 
ing to  a  conversation  between  a  stumpy,  grease-laden  Dutchman 
and  a  dramatic  Italian,  whilst  from  a  little  tumble-down  eating- 
house  at  the  corner,  whose  window  is  full  of  nothing  but  long 
Hebrew  inscriptions  (which,  in  spite  of  their  scriptural  appear- 
ance, express  nothing  more  serious  than  beer  and  sausages), 
emerge  a  tall,  black-bearded  Jew,  with  straight  features,  a  clear 
pale  skin,  and  a  long  brown  gaberdine,  identical  with  Shylock's, 
and  his  wife,  whose  own  locks  are  covered  by  a  wig  in  strict  old 
Jewish  fashion,  which  deems  it  unwifely  to  show  the  hair. 

But  Jenny  turned  from  them  all  and  passed  out  into  the 
High  Street  and  on  to' the  bridge  near  Wapping  Old  Stairs — the 
revolving  bridge,  which  turns  to  let  the  ships  pass  underneath. 
Now  all  is  as  still  as  if  it  never  moved,  as  if  no  impatient  traffic 
ever  waited  to  cross,  as  if  no  shouting  policeman  ever  forbade 
passage.  And  here  she  stopped  for  a  moment — why,  she  could 
not  have  said,  and,  leaning  her  arms  on  the  railing,  looked  over 
into  the  water.  It  looked  like  a  sheet  of  flame,  now  red,  now 
burnished  gold.  All  about  her  was  light,  for,  if  she  looked  above, 
she  saw  the  fire  still  more  crimson  and  deepened  by  the  dark 
purple  bars  which  streaked  it.  Far  and  near,  the  shining  river 
was  flecked  by  tawny  sails,  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  were 
dancing  to  the  music  of  the  waters;  and  against  the  crimson 
clouds  stood  out  the  tall  black  masts,  the  blacker  for  the  shadows. 
Jenny  had  not  read  Ruskin ;  she  did  not  understand  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  thought  the  sun  a  very  common  thing,  not  to  be 
noticed,  but,  all  the  same,  a  little  of  the  quiet  crept  into  her 
heart  and  a  tear  or  two  stole  down  her  cheek.  She  wouldn't  go  to 
service  no  more,  she  wouldn't,  to  have  cruel  words  spoke  to  her ; 
she  wasn't  over-good,  but  she  wasn't  over-bad — not  near  so  bad 
as  many  ;  she  hadn't  never  stole,  except  for  buying  less  milk  and 
takin'  the  change,  and  that  wasn't  stealin'.  Besides,  why  should 
she  be  good  ?  She  didn't  want  it ;  it  was  like  fine  clothes — 
for  them  as  could  afford  it;  it  warn't  her  business,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  care.  She'd  always  been  a  *  general'  ever  since 
she  hadn't  been  a  baby,  and  nobody  minded  her — lor,  she  hadn't 
ever  had  a  mother,  only  an  aunt,  and  she'd  turned  her  out  when 
she  married  agin,  afore  Jenny  was  twelve,  and  wouldn't  have 
nothink  to  say  to  her  after ;  as  for  Mrs.  Wiggs,  she  hated  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  but  she'd  have  a  vengeance  on  her  yet — which  was  all 
very  bad,  no  doubt,  but  then,  you  see,  Jenny — nobody  knew  her 
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surname — was  no  heroine  and  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  such 
a  thing  as  self-restraint ;  it  had  never  crossed  her  to  act  except  as 
her  impulse  prompted.  And  then,  as  she  looked  down  into  the 
quiet  water,  a  sudden  longing  came  over  her  to  throw  herself  into 
it  and  be  quiet  too.  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Nobody  would  ask  for 
her,  and  where  was  the  use  of  braving  it  all  out  ?  She  would  be 
cool  and  rested  there.  She  leaned  a  little  farther  over ;  then  she 
kneeled  down  and  thrust  half  of  her  body  through  the  rails, 
looking  into  the  still  deeps.  Why  did  she  move  no  farther? 
Perhaps  because  a  remembrance  came  across  her  mind — a  thought 
which  still  made  life  worth  the  braving,  and,  in  another  minute, 
took  form  in  a  burning  blush,  as  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder 
and  a  loud  voice  from  behind  her  said,  not  unkindly : — 

6  Darn  the  gell !  yer'll  be  overboard,  afore  yer  can  say  Jack 
Robinson.' 

She  turned  slowly  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her  inter- 
locutor, a  tan-faced  dock  labourer,  unshaven,  begrimed,  black- 
haired,  brown-eyed,  whose  open  shirt  and  turned-up  sleeves 
displayed  a  sinewy  neck  and  arms,  and  whose  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  was  pushed  to  a  picturesque  position  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
And,  as  she  looked  up,  the  daft  look  died  from  her  face,  her  lips 
parted,  and  a  tender  light,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  awe,  was  born 
there  that  made  her  look  almost  pretty. 

c  Come,  look  sharp,  don't  sit  moonin'  at  me,  there  ;  I  ain't  the 
devil  nor  the  Prince  o'  Wales  neether,  my  dear,  for  yer  to  stare 
at  me  like  that.' 

She  shivered  from  head  to  foot.     '  I'm  cold,  Tom,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  stir  yer  stumps  and  come  along,  then ;  I  suppose  my 
aunt's  been  a  jawin'  of  yer  ag'in.  She's  a  tongue  as  long  as  the 
Mile  End  Road,'  he  continued,  as  she  rose. 

'  She's  a  cruel  woman,  that's  wot  she  is !  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
stand  'er  any  longer,  and  we've  parted  company.' 

Tom  gave  a  long  whistle.  *  So  she's  guv  yer  the  sack,  'as  she  ? 
Why,  wot  was  up  in  pertickler  ? ' 

6  She  said  as  I  wanted  her  wittles,  darn  'em !  d'yer  think  1 
wanted  to  touch  'er  beastly  butter  ?  I'm  glad  to  be  rid  on  her,1 
and  her  voice  became  strangled :  *  it  was  nag,  nag,  nag,  from 
mornin'  till  night,  and  she  said  as  I  ought  to  thank  'er  on  my  knees, 
'cos  I  'adn't  a  name  or  a  mother  to  bless  myself  with.  I'd  sooner 
live  with  the  devil,  I  would,'  she  cried  fiercely : '  he  wouldn't  nag  so.' 

*  No,  because  he's  a  man,'  and  Tom  chuckled ;  <  it's  only  the 
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womenkind  as  nags.  Well,  I  shan't  get  my  room  tidied  better 
nor  you  did  it,  Jenny.'  (Tom  lodged  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Wiggs.) 
4  I'll  say  that  for  yer.  Where  d'yer  hang  out  now,  then  ?  ' 

6  I've  pledged  my  clothes,  and  I'm  lodgin'  at  Mrs.  Eenshawe's, 
round  by  the  chandler's,  and  three  doors  off  "  The  Five  Kavens."  ' 

But  any  inquiry  after  her  doings  was  just  one  touch  too  much 
for  the  overstrung  girl,  and  she  began  to  sob  violently. 

'  Stop  that,  will  yer  ? '  and  Tom  shook  her  arm ;  *  'old  that 
'owlin,  yer-makin'  fules  of  us,* 

6 1  am  tryin',  Tom ;  I'm  so  tired/ 

Her  sobs,  by  an  effort,  subsided ;  by  this  time  they  had  left 
the  bridge,  and  walked  down  the  High  Street  to  where  it  narrows. 
He  looked  down  into  her  pale  face. 

4  Come  on,  then,  we'll  turn  in  to  the  "  Lord  Lovat,"  and  I'll 
stand  yer  a  drink,'  he  said. 

'  Yer  awful  good  to  me,  Tom,  yer  a  reel  Christun,'  she  replied, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

They  crossed  the  road.  Tom  laughed.  '  That's  like  the  gals, 
they're  for  iver  a-coaxin'  and  wheedlin'  o'  chaps.  You  cheer  up, 
my  lass ;  get  a  sweetheart,  Jenny,  that  'ud  set  yer  to  rights.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  shyly ;  but  here  he  swung  open  the 
willing  door  of  the  '  Lord  Lovat '  and  entered.  It  was  very  full. 
At  the  bar  stood  its  mistress,  with  her  loud  jokes  and  bloated, 
purple  face,  ready  to  take  a  drink  with  anybody  who  offered. 
Tom  shook  hands  with  her  and  then  turned  to  her  companion,  a 
long-fringed,  oily-haired  girl  of  fifteen  with  bold  black  eyes,  and 
chucked  her  under  the  chin  in  much  the  same  matter-of-course 
manner  as  Lord  Thurro  Bread  would  take  off  his  hat  to  Lady 
Commilfowe.  He  ordered  drink  of  her  for  himself  and  Jenny, 
who  crept  behind,  and  they  turned  and  sat  down  on  the  only  one 
of  the  dirty  wooden  benches  at  the  dirty  wooden  tables  that  was 
still  empty.  The  girl  was  in  her  paradise ;  light,  laughter,  com- 
pany, a  place  for  her  and  something  to  quench  the  scorching 
thirst  that  July  brings,  what  a  contrast  to  the  dull,  reeking, 
parching  streets  where  so  many  hurried  by  and  none  cared  !  The 
occupiers  of  the  other  seats  were  all  dock-labourers  and  factory- 
girls,  in  their  usual  dress,  a  ragged  black  skirt  hanging  barely  as 
far  as  the  fragmentary  boots  below ;  a  grey-stuff  shawl  crossed  over 
the  breast,  so  as  to  show  a  good  deal  of  bare  neck;  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  tattered,  slouching  hat  of  black  straw,  bedizened  with 
large  brass  anchors,  draggled  feathers,  and  tawdry  red  roses; 
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others  had  none  at  all,  displaying  to  the  full  the  straight  fringe, 
inches  long,  which  all  wore  alike. 

Tom  saluted  the  most  of  those  present,  and  was  answered — in 
the  case  of  the  men — by  a  silent  nod,  emerging  from  a  cloud  of 
the  bad  tobacco  which  they  were  all  puffing ;  in  the  case  of  the 
girls  by  a  *  good  evening '  and  some  piece  of  banter  of  a  decidedly 
personal  description,  which  was  always  complimentary  to  him. 

6  Well,  Tom,  when's  the  day  ? '  asked  one,  presently. 

*  What  day  d'yer  mean,  Mary  Dring  ?  ' 

'  Lor,  don't  fox ;  I  ain't  so  green ;  when  are  yer  goin'  to 
church  with  her  ?  ' 

*  Here's  to  her  'ealth,  Tom,  mi  darlint,  and   it's   Kathleen 
O'Leary  will  dance  at  yer  weddin',  shure  enough,'  said  another. 

'  I  don't  know  what  yer  mean,  gells,  and  I  don't  see  no  manner 
o'  sense  in  yer  chaff,'  he  said,  rising  and  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  '  But  I'm  off  now,  so  good  evening  to  yer,  and  give  my 
love  to  Kitty  Wells  and  Kosie  O'Shanter  and  tell  'm  I  hope  I 
shall  have  a  drink  with  them  some  other  time,'  and  he  went. 

'  He  can't  stand  chaff,  he  can't,'  remarked  Mary  Dring,  *  he's 
a  rum  cove.' 

They  laughed  loudly.  *  For  all  that,'  said  another,  <he 
twigged,  safe  enough ;  he  ain't  so  green  as  all  that,  not  he ;  I 
saw  through  his  blarney.' 

'  Well,'  observed  No.  3,  4 1  laughed  as  loud  as  any  of  yer,  but 
for  all  that  I  can't  say  as  I  rightly  know  why,  for  I  never  cotched 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  wot  he's  speaking  to.' 

'  Drat  yer  for  a  softie ;  not  know  Lizzie  Driscoll  wot  lives  at 
the  chandler's — niece  to  Mrs.  Eastlake  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  that  young  gal   with  the  red  feather  o'  Sundays  ?     I 
know  'er,  well  enough ;  why,  I  pass  'er  a-comin'  out  every  day 
when  I  goes  to  business,' — the  speaker  was  in  the  rope  factory  for 
eleven  hours  every  day. 

*  She's   above   trade,  she  is,'   laughed  Mary  Dring:  'she's  a 
waitress  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter "  coffee-house,  at  Bishopsgate. 
She's  cruel  fine,  I  can  tell  yer,  and  sees  no  end  o'  gents,  wot  tips 
'er  'andsome,  too.' 

'  I  think,'  said  another  girl,  in  a  loud  husky  voice,  (  that  now 
that  sweet-making  don't  pay — times  bein'  bad,  and  old  Bingsby 
a-turnin'  off  no  end  o'  hands,  I  won't  wait  for  him  to  give  me  the 
sack,  but  I'll  turn  waitress  myself.' 

'  Bless  yer,  Martha,  d'yer  want  Tom  to  keep  company  with 
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you  too  ?  You  ain't  nearly  fine  enough  for  a  waitress  or  for  'im, 
neether.  He  likes  a  smart  young  woman  with  a  Grecian  bend. 
We'll  'ave  him  goin'  to  Buckingham  Palace  or  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  for  a  sweet'eart  next  time.  You  ain't  his  sort,  oh  no  ! 
We  shall  have  Jenny  Noname  here,  wanting  him  next.' 

The  girl  had  been  listening  with  all  her  ears  and  eyes — and 
mouth  too,  it  would  seem,  to  look  at  her  as  she  sat  there — elbows 
on  the  table,  head  in  hands,  and  her  half-finished  tumbler  by  her 
side,  drinking  in  their  words,  yet  longing  and  struggling  not  to 
listen.  A  scream  of  laughter  from  the  wofully  excited  company 
greeted  the  last  sally,  and,  dazed  and  hunted,  Jenny  rose,  leaving 
her  drink  behind  her  and  stumbled  out  into  the  black  street.  So 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all.  Why  had  she  not  thrown  herself  into 
the  river  this  evening  ?  Then  she  would  have  been  happy.  He 
was  keeping  company  with  some  one  else  ;  a  pretty  girl  with  smart 
clothes  ;  a  happy  girl  who  made  money  and  saw  grand  sights  and 
had  plenty  to  eat.  And  he  would  never  think  of  her — he,  the 
only  person  who  ever  gave  her  a  kind  word  or  a  kind  thought ; 
from  whom,  in  her  untamed  passion,  she  would  gladly  have  taken 
hard  blows  and  cruel  insults ;  he  who  had  come  to  make  a  part  of 
her  life,  he  to  keep  company  with  another  !  And,  stunned  by  the 
blow,  she  sank  down  on  an  uneven  doorstep  and  stared  vacantly 
before  her  into  the  darkness,  utterly  crushed  by  the  horrible 
present.  Of  the  days  to  come  she  did  not  think.  That,  thank 
Heaven,  is  one  misery  at  least  which  the  rich  have  more  than  the 
poor.  The  sensibility  as  to  the  future,  the  dreary  power  of  fore- 
seeing the  long  grey  years  to  be,  is  the  gift  of  education ;  and  the 
same  lack  of  foresight  which  causes  improvident  marriage  and 
hopeless  starvation  amongst  the  uneducated,  also  takes  from  their 
sorrow  the  extra  sting  of  prospective  misery.  For  a  long  time 
she  sat  motionless,  without  a  thought.  Then  suddenly  all  her 
soul  was  filled  with  a  fierce  loathing  for  the  girl  who  had  done 
this  and  taken  him  away  from  her,  with  a  tumultuous  jealousy 
which  made  her  clench  her  fists  till  her  nails  ran  into  her  flesh, 
and  yearn,  all  unconscious  of  the  pain,  to  meet  her,  fall  on  her, 
strangle  her  to  death.  Groaded  by  fury,  she  rose  and  dashed  on. 
Then,  all  in  a  minute,  a  hope  sprang  up  in  her  soul.  Why  should 
she  give  up  yet  ?  Why  should  she  not  get  him  away  from  Lizzie  ? 
How  could  she  do  it  ?  She  must  think — she  must  plan.  What 
had  they  said,  those  girls  ?  That  he  liked  a  smart  girl.  Why 
shouldn't  she  be  smart  too  ?  But  then  she  was  so  ugly.  Was 
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she  so  very  ugly  ?  She  would  look  directly  she  got  in ;  there  was 
a  cracked  piece  of  glass  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  she 
lodged.  Perhaps  she  would  please  him  more  than  Lizzie  if  she 
were  dressed  nice  and  tidy.  She  would  do  it ;  yes,  she  would. 
But  how  ?  She  had  no  money  to  redeem  her  clothes,  and  she 
didn't  know  how  to  look  tidy  if  she  tried  ;  she  had  never  done  so 
all  her  life.  Who  would  help  her  ?  Mrs.  Wiggs  hated  her,  and 
Mrs.  Eastlake  and  Mrs.  Crocker  were  on  Mrs.  Wiggs's  side.  She 
knew  no  other  tidy  woman.  Yes,  there  was  her  landlady,  she 
seemed  good-natured,  though  Jenny  hardly  knew  her.  Still,  she 
would  ask  her.  She  would  beg  her  to  wait  for  the  rent,  to  let 
her  work  for  her  instead,  or  to  lend  her  some  money,  perhaps ;  at 
all  risks  she  would  have  tidy  clothes  to  please  Tom. 

Mechanically  she  walked  back  to  her  lodging  in  the  last  house 
in  Hilliard's  Court,  at  the  back  of  the  Docks,  and  climbed  wearily 
up  the  rickety  ladder — staircase  there  was  none — to  her  garret. 
It  was  pitch  dark.  She  fumbled  for  the  stump  of  tallow-dip 
which  she  had  used  at  Mrs.  Wiggs's  and  carried  off  thence,  also 
for  three  lucifer  matches  which  she  had  picked  up  at  odd  times 
in  the  streets,  and  with  difficulty,  for  they  were  all  damp,  kindled 
the  third  against  her  old  boot  and  lit  the  dip.  She  walked  straight 
to  the  piece  of  cracked  glass,  which  hung  on  the  otherwise  bare 
wall,  from  which  the  plaster  was  peeling  and  falling  off,  in  damp, 
malodorous  lumps.  A  bed,  propped  by  a  broom-handle  and  a 
broken-legged  chair,  were  all  the  furniture  of  the  few  square  yards 
of  bare  board  which  made  her  home.  She  held  the  lighted  dip 
to  the  glass.  Except  for  the  crack,  which  divided  her  face  into 
two,  she  could  see  quite  clearly,  and  she  peered  long  and  earnestly 
into  it,  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  prettier  than  the 
reality.  At  last  she  sighed  and  put  the  dip  down :  she  might 
look  better  in  nice  clothes,  and  her  eyes  weren't  so  bad  after  all. 
Wearied  out,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

II. 

Mrs.  Eenshawe,  Jenny's  landlady,  had  three  prominent  charac- 
teristics. The  first  was  her  passionate  domesticity,  the  paradoxi- 
cal result  of  a  never-ending  family,  and  her  consequent  habit  of 
dating  every  event  in  life  according  to  the  birth  of  her  progeny ; 
the  second  was  her  astounding  cheerfulness,  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  every  new  arrival ;  and  the  third  was  her  still  more 
astounding  faculty  of  doing  everything  at  once,  as  if  it  were  nothing. 
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On  the  present  occasion,  Sunday  morning,  she  was  scrubbing 
her  youngest  but  two  with  one  hand,  boxing  the  ears  of  the  eldest 
but  four  with  the  other,  and  somehow,  in  a  way  best  known  to 
herself,  tidying  her  own  costume  at  the  same  time,  whilst  she 
soothed  the  baby,  who  was  screaming  luxuriously,  by  a  ditty 
apparently  consisting  of  but  two  lines — 

0  lead — the  Or-phan — forth 
Amongst  supernal  ways 

with  tremendous  pauses  before  and  after  c  the  Orphan,'  though 
what  orphan,  and  whether  any  orphan  in  particular,  or  only  the 
generic  orphan,  she  did  not  deign  to  explain.  The  walls  of  her 
room  were  covered  with  countless  adornments ;  valentines  framed 
in  sticking-plaster,  three  texts  illuminated  in  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  whole  legions  of  photographs  set  in  gilt  paper ;  Mr.  Eenshawe 
as  a  Billingsgate  fisherman,  Mr.  Renshawe  before  marriage,  Mr. 
Eenshawe — in  a  billycock — after  marriage,  Mrs.  Renshawe  as  a 
bride,  Mrs.  Renshawe  with  a  blurred  face  and  the  first  set  of  twins, 
and  all  the  eight  little  Renshawes — beamed  on  you  rather  dis- 
tortedly  from  above  the  mantelshelf.  A  table  was  pushed  aside 
in  the  window,  and  a  dresser  stood  in  one  corner,  bearing  in  the 
middle  a  huge  Bible  and  a  model  of  the  Tower  of  London,  cut  in 
coloured  cardboard  by  Mr.  Renshawe,  and,  on  each  side,  exactly 
similar  and  carefully  arranged  pyramids  of  highly  coloured  tea- 
cups, turned  wrong-side  up  ;  a  bed  fronted  the  window,  guarded  on 
one  side  by  the  Princess  of  Wales — in  a  sea-green  dress  trimmed 
with  diamonds — resting  a  long  white  kid  glove  on  the  head  of 
her  florid  and  fur-belowed  offspring ;  and  on  the  other,  by  a  Swiss 
peasant  with  startling  legs  and  seven  foot  of  height,  ascending  a 
pink,  mountain  smaller  than  himself  and  topped  with  snow.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  children  of  every  age,  from  six  months  to 
eight  years  old,  of  whom  you  could  see  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
With  miraculous  dexterity  Mrs.  Renshawe  disentangled  them, 
one  by  one,  untying  their  limbs,  as  it  were,  and  proceeded  to  put 
them  through  a  strenuous  toilette.  Mr.  Renshawe,  an  utterly 
silent  man,  who  could  never  string  himself  up  to  speech,  stood  in 
the  house-doorway  smoking  his  pipe,  and  looked  in  from  time  to 
time,  opening  his  mouth  wide  several  times  in  succession,  as  if 
about  to  speak,  but  never  arriving  nearer  achievement.  Presently 
Jenny  entered,  looking  sheepish. 

6  Can't  I  lend  yer  a  'and  with  them  brats  ? '  she  asked  shyly. 

'  I  thank  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Renshawe,  who  laid  great  stress 
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on  the  ceremonies  of  speech,  *  and  I  take  it  very  kind  on  you  to  ask. 
If  you  could  take  little  Tommy.'  Jenny  looked  hopelessly  about, 
there  were  so  many  little  Tommies — e  that's  'im,  a  suckin'  of  'is  boots 
on  the  mantelshelf.  Come  down,  Tommy,  there's  a  good  boy. 
To  think ' — with  pride — '  of  'is  gettin'  up  there.  He's  a  wonder- 
ful boy,  that,'  she  said,  in  a  loud,  confidential  whisper  to  Jenny. 
'  I  remember  when  the  fust  twins  was  born,  I  turned  my  'ead  for 
a  moment  and  he  took  'em  both  and  collared  hold  on  'em  and 
punched  their  heads,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he'd  been  their 
father — and  he  swears  and  recites  poetry  wonderful,  quite  like  a 
man.  Tommy,  dear,  say  your  'ymn,'  on  which  Tommy  began  a 
jubilant  mutter,  with  periodical  jerks  to  show  the  metrical  pauses, 
his  mother  beaming  the  while  and  the  baby  yelling  applause. 
At  the  end,  Mr.  Eenshawe  appeared  at  the  door,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  opened  his  lips  three  times,  then  slowly 
turned  and  walked  away. 

'  That's  'is  way,'  said  his  wife  proudly,  never  for  an  instant 
stopping  in  her  combing  and  brushing  :  *  he's  a  wonderful  man,  my 
'usband  is  ;  a  feelin'  man,  who  always  thinks  'imself  in  the  way. 
Now  that's  as  it  should  be  with  'usbands ;  but  bless  yer,  they're 
not  all  like  that.  I  'ad  two  myself  afore  'im,  and  one ' — very 
cheerfully — *  drank  'imself  to  death  afore  'e'd  been  married  to  me 
two  months.  Annie,  stand  still,  your  'air's  a  curlin'  beautiful — 
and  wanted  to  throw  me  into  the  fire,  when  in  'is  drink ;  and  the 
other  'ad  a  naggin'  temper  which  breaks  the  camile's  back,  and 
none  knows  what  I  went  through  till  the  haccident  brought  'im 
to  the  orspital — did  yer  ever  see  sich  a  curl  ? — and  when  little 
'Any  was  born,  I  said,  "  he'll  take  after  'is  dad,"  and  lor'  bless  yer, 
yer  never  seed  sich  a  boy,  just  the  same  nag,  nag,  nag,  from  morn- 
in'  till  supper,  and  'is  arms  as  thin  as  pipes,  which  always  was  so, 
ever  since  I  'ad  little  Maggie.' 

Jenny  felt  overpowered  by  Mrs.  Renshawe's  Niagara  of  conver- 
sation, but  admired  it,  nevertheless.  By  this  time  the  progeny 
were  almost  all  clad.  '  There's  only  the  second  twins  to  do  now,' 
said  their  mother,  '  never  mind,'  as  they  set  up  a  dismal  howl, 
4 "  Faint  heart  never  won,"  you  know.'  It  was  another  of  Mrs. 
Renshawe's  peculiarities  to  bring  out  this,  her  one  proverb,  on 
every  occasion,  but  no  man  living  had  ever  heard  the  end  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  reduced  to  ( Faint  heart,'  sometimes  it  was  only 
'  Faint  heart  never,'  but  at  no  time  did  it  get  farther  than  *  won.' 
'  There  now,  that's  done,'  Mrs.  Renshawe  concluded  triumphantly, 
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*  and  I'm  right  down  grateful  to  you  for  lendin'  me  a  'and.  I've 
never  'ad  so  much  'elp  not  since  little  'Liza  was  born.'  This 
encouraged  Jenny  to  unbosom  her  plan  of  offering  her  services 
every  morning  in  place  of  full  rent,  whilst  she  was  seeking  for 
work — she  meant  to  take  to  trade.  '  I  want  decent  clothes,  you 
see,  and  I  thought  p'raps  wot  with  the  little  I've  got  by  me  from 
pledgin'  my  green  'at  and  my  pompadore,  and  wot  with  the 
chance  o'  your  trustin'  me  for  a  shillin'  or  two  of  your  own,  I 
could  get  one  frock  new  and  make  it  up,  and  I'll  pay  yer  back  my 
first  week,  word  and  'oner  I  will,  ma'am.' 

Mrs.  Kenshawe's  ready  eyes  had  filled  with  tears.  She  also 
liked  being  called  ma'am.  6  Bless  the  gell,  does  she  think  I've 
got  a  'eart  o'  brimstone  ?  Does  she  think  I'm  like  the  ragin' 
buffalee  of  Injy  ?  '  In  agitation  Mrs.  Kenshawe  always  used  the 
third  person  and  became  metaphorical.  '  Doesn't  she  know  that 
I've  'ad  thirteen  and  two  sets  o'  twins,  and  that  I've  buried  five, 
and  why' — very  cheerfully — ''many's  the  time  we've  been  starvin', 
with  'im  out  o'  work  nine  months  out  o'  the  twelve,  and  me  with 
no  tailorin'  to  be  'ad  (and  if  there  was,  only  threepence  pay  for  a 
whole  boy's  suit),  and  no  fire  in  the  grate,  till  I've  kept  in  bed  for 
fear  o'  freezin' ;  wot !  with  all  this  in  my  'eart,  does  she  think  as 
I'd  turn  away  from  the  preer  o'  the  'orphin  ?  Niver  !  Not  if  I 
was  as  rich  as  the  Queen  'erself.  And  if  I'd  anything  to  say  to 
Parlyerment,  I'd  do  somethin'  a  deal  more  sensitive  than  make 
more  Bills,  as  if  we  'adn't  enough  expenses  already  with  coals  ris' 
and  tea  so  dear.  Td  build  a  house  for  the  orphin,  if  it  was  the 
'Ouse  of  Lords  its  blessed  self.  And  I've  an  old  print,  with  a 
mauve  sprig,  laid  by,  wot  I  bought  just  after  little  'Arry  was  born, 
and  which,  'avin'  shrunk  across  the  chest,  and  no  use  in  pledge, 
you're  welcome  to ;  and  as  for  the  rent,  William's  in  work  just 
now,  so  I  can  wait  till  you've  turned  a  penny,  and  if  it's  convening 
to  you  the  lift  with  the  children  will  be  a  mussy  o'  mornings.' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  Sunday  evening  Jenny  stood  in 
her  attic  surveying  her  modest  trousseau.  Mrs.  Eenshawe  had 
added  a  faded  black  cape  to  the  mauve  sprig,  not  to  speak  of  a 
bandana  handkerchief  and  the  loan  of  her  old  bonnet,  accorded 
when  she  heard  that  Jenny  meant  to  go  out.  The  girl  set  to 
work  to  dress,  but  soon  stopped,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  way 
to  effect  her  purpose.  Presently  Mrs.  Kenshawe,  who  now  looked 
upon  Jenny  as  her  production,  came  to  see  how  she  got  on. 

'  Bless  the  gell/  she  said,  *  why,  you  ain't  got  no  more  gumption 
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nor  little  Tommy.  Look,  I've  brought  you  a  pair  o'  William's  old 
boots  ;  they  let  the  wet  through,  but  they're  better  nor  your  own. 
If  I  was  you,  though,  I'd  turn  back  my  fringe.' 

'  Oh,  no.  What  ?  be  such  a  reg'ler  guy — all  bald  ;  it  makes 
me  look  so  silly,'  objected  Jenny. 

6  Well,  I  don't  think  a  fringe  at  all  genteel  or  ladylike;  you'd 
look  double  the  gell  without.' 

But  Jenny  was  obstinate.  She  would  be  more  unattractive 
than  ever  without  it,  she  thought. 

4  Look  at  nice  gells ;  there's  Mrs.  Eastlake's  Lizzie,  for 
instance.' 

The  girl  turned  violently  round :  *  I'll  see,'  she  said  almost 
fiercely,  and  her  friend  disappeared. 

She  put  her  hair  back  with  one  hand — no,  she  looked  uglier 
than  ever.  Tom  would  laugh  at  her  for  a  guy ;  then  she  would 
kill  herself.  But  if  she  had  no  fringe,  she  would  be  more  like 
Lizzie.  If  he  liked  girls  to  be  so — and,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
she  jammed  her  hair  beneath  her  bonnet.  At  last  she  was  ready: 
she  would  have  liked  to  slip  out  without  notice,  so  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
shawe  might  not  know  she  had  taken  her  advice,  but  the  latter 
was  too  quick  for  her.  *  Let's  have  a  look  at  yer,'  she  said,  and 
turned  Jenny  round  in  the  passage :  '  why,  you've  put  yer  'air 
back,  arter  all ;  you  look  quite  fine ;  and  I've  got  a  pair  o'  'is 
carman's  gloves — they  give  a  relish  to  the  'ole  costoom.' 

So  Jenny  sallied  forth,  a  queer  little  figure  enough.  Her 
head  was  half  lost  in  a  huge  bonnet,  like  a  coal-barge,  and,  irked 
by  the  unaccustomed  shackle  of  strings,  she  had  tied  them  behind, 
and  they  dangled  down  her  back ;  the  dress,  far  too  long,  swept 
behind,  and  the  cape — the  possession  of  one  of  the  children — was 
equally  short,  and  so  tight  across  the  chest  that  her  figure  seemed 
strained  on  a  wooden  frame ;  add  to  this  the  giant  boots  which 
hulked  below  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and  the  great  gloves,  which 
hung  down  over  her  fingers  like  lifeless  worsted  hands,  and  you 
will  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  pride  which  she  felt  as  she  went 
quickly  to  that  end  of  Cable  Street  where  he  was  always  to  be 
seen  walking  on  Sunday  nights.  Hope  had  revived  in  her ;  an 
intelligence  had  awoke  in  her  eyes ;  she  walked  with  a  light, 
springing  step ;  she  might  please  him  still.  If  only  walking 

would  put  some  colour  into  her  cheeks,  she  might  be  quite 

she    stopped,    shocked    at    her    own    audacity — quite — pretty  ! 
Buoyantly,  laughingly,  she   raised   her   eyes ;  they  fell  on  two 
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people  walking  up  the  street  before  her.  Unconsciously  they 
came  on,  Tom  and  Lizzie,  arm-in-arm,  smiling,  chatting,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  tumult  they  were  raising  in  one  poor  little  girl's 
breast.  It  is  not  only  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  pass  by 
agony  all  unheeding ;  love  and  joy  and  youth  are  often  as  cruel 
from  sheer  happiness,  and  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  till  their 
own  turn  comes.  Jenny  felt  she  could  not  bear  this  and  live ; 
see  her  he  must,  now  that  she  looked  her  best ;  she  stood  in  the 
road-way,  Justin  their  course ;  they  could  not  but  notice  her,  she 
thought.  On  they  came,  still  laughing  and  bantering,  now  they 
must  see  her ;  but  no,  just  as  they  were  upon  her,  Lizzie  pulled 
Tom  aside  to  show  him  something,  and  he — oh,  fiercest  pain  of 
all — he  pulled  her  pretty  pink  and  white  face  up  to  his  and 
kissed  her.  On  they  sauntered  past  her,  making  some  fresh  joke 
as  they  went,  and  she,  she  walked  on  too,  with  head  bent  as  if 
crushed  by  some  immense  weight.  Ah  !  he  would  never  kiss  her 
like  that,  never  look  at  her  as  he  looked  at  Lizzie.  And  Lizzie 
was  pretty ;  she  had  so  many  lovers,  she  might  have  spared  her 
this  one.  She  couldn't  love  him  so  well  as  Jenny  did.  What 
did  she  want  keeping  company  with  him  ?  She  wished — but  she 
was  too  tired  even  to  be  angry.  Presently  she  looked  about  her ; 
she  had  walked  some  way  and  was  close  by  Spitalfields.  Close 
behind  her  was  a  church.  Any  new  sight,  any  change  would  be  a 
relief ;  any  light  after  this  utter  darkness ;  and  the  organ  was 
playing :  she  listened  outside  and  began  to  cry.  Timidly  she 
pushed  open  the  heavy  red  baize  door  and  entered.  The  music 
had  stopped,  the  preacher  had  entered  the  pulpit.  She  crouched 
down  behind  the  font  and  looked  at  him.  His  was  not  a  face  to 
be  easily  forgotten  ;  wan  and  sunk,  as  if  with  much  labour ;  worn 
by  the  flame  within  which  seemed  to  live  on  in  the  deep-set  eyes 
that  set  the  whole  face  on  fire,  and  blazed  keen,  yet  deep  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  overshadowing  brow,  high  and  broad,  from 
which  the  sparse  hair  grew  far  back  in  straggling  locks,  white 
before  their  time.  Slight  and  small  though  his  figure  was,  and, 
as  it  were,  weighed  down  by  his  brow,  he  looked,  standing  there, 
like  some  prophet  who  loved  his  people  unutterably  and  would 
fain  kindle  them  to  great  deeds.  The  church  was  hushed,  waiting 
for  his  word ;  and  in  the  utter  silence,  amidst  the  dim  lights  and 
deep  shadows,  Jenny,  sensational,  superstitious,  like  all  untrained 
souls,  felt  that  something  new  and  awful  was  taking  hold  of  her  and 
coming  into  her  life.  Then  he  spoke,  and  this  was  what  he  said  : — 
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'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  :  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.'  She  darted  forward.  Why,  that  was  just 
like  her  love  for  Tom  ;  how  could  he  tell  ?  '  Lay  do.wn  his  life 
for  his  friends,'  that  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  do  for  him; 
how  could  he  find  out,  that  man  in  the  pulpit,  who  seemed  to 
know  all  things  ?  Once  she  had  heard  that  God  knew  all  things. 
Ah  !  a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  her,  that  was  it.  Sunday  was 
called  God's  day,  this  was  no  man  but  God  for  certain,  and  the 
boys  in  white  were  angels.  She  had  better  go  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  God  might  find  out  she  was  there  and  be  angry  with 
her  for  coming  because  she  wasn't  good.  Besides,  she  didn't  want 
to  hear  any  more.  She  just  wanted  to  sit  still  and  think  about 
it.  So  she  crept  out  again  and  began  walking  towards  home. 
But  peace  seemed  a  vain  hope  for  her  to-night.  As  she  neared 
the  corner  of  Cable  Street  she  heard  a  man's  voice — but  too  well 
known  to  her — and  the  sound  of  a  woman's  sobs. 

*  I  tell  yer  wot  it  is,  Lizzie,  if  I  see  yer  with  any  one  o'  those 
rubbishin'  chaps  agin,  wheedlin5  and  coaxin',  as  if  'e  was  all  yer 
'ad  a  eye  to,  yer  can  just  have  him,  yer'll  niver  see  me,  mind. 
I'll  never  speak  to  yer  agin,  never,'  and  Tom  strode  off.  Jenny 
crept  up  to  the  other  girl  who  still  stood  sobbing,  she  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about. 

'  What's  up,  Lizzie  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Oh,  Jenny  !  yer  scared  me,  comin'  up  like  that.  It's  Tom 
'as  flew  in  a  rage,  becos  I  spoke  a  bit  to  another  gentleman,  young 
Jackson,  you  know;  and  why  not,  seein'  as  my  tongue  is  my  own, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  '  and  Lizzie  pouted  her  pretty  lips.  '  He 
needn't  think  as  he's  the  only  one  who  wants  me  ;  they're  plenty 
more,  and  I  shall  speak  to  which  I  choose.  But,  oh !  I  am  so 
miserable,  for  I  like  Tom  best.  But  he's  sure  to  forgive  me,  isn't 
he?  He'll  meet  me  just  the  same,  won't  he?'  But  she  was 
speaking  to  empty  air,  for  Jenny  had  long  since  fled,  goaded  by 
fresh  sorrow,  fresh  jealousy,  and  a  secret  hope  that  the  quarrel 
might  prove  the  beginning  of  a  rupture  and  of  better  things  for 
her.  But  no!  Had  she  not  seen  him  kiss  her?  Oh,  no,  no; 
he  loved  her  so  that  he  would  forgive  her  all  things.  And  Jenny 
must  go  on  without  her  sweetheart. 

III. 

Mrs.  Eastlake  was  giving  another  of  her  select  tea-parties,  in 
honour  of  her  niece's  formal  engagement  to  Tom  Dennis,  who  had 
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a  fair  chance  of  soon  becoming  the  foreman  of  the  new  docks. 
So  it  was  a  good  match  in  the  eyes  of  "Wapping.  He  had  come 
that  morning,  in  the  dinner-hour,  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with 
Lizzie  and  to  change  the  mere  informal  '  keeping  company '  for  a 
regular  engagement.  Mackerel  was  discarded  as  too  trivial  for  such 
an  occasion,  and  had  given  place  to  the  more  weighty  refreshment 
of  slices  of  broiled  ham  with  fried  onions.  Mrs.  Eastlake,  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  again  formed  the  party,  the  bride-elect 
being  absent,  although  she  was  the  unfailing  topic  of  conversation. 

<  Yer  niver  rightly  told  us  'ow  he  asked  for  'er,  Mrs.  Eastlake,' 
said  Mrs.  Crocker. 

6  Well/  replied  Mrs.  Eastlake,  settling  herself  in  her  chair  and 
smacking  her  lips,  '  he  come  to  me  and  "  Mrs.  Eastlake,"  he  says, 
"  Mrs.  Eastlake,  ma'am,  yer  give  me  no  manner  o'  incouragement 
with  Liz." 

* "  Tom,"  says  I  to  'im — no,  beggin'  yer  pardon,  I  did  say  Mr. 
Dennis," '  and  she  blushed  with  great  coyness, '  "  Mr.  Dennis,"  says 
I,  "  you're  welcome  to  her  if  she  will  speak  to  you,  for  there's  many 
arter  her  and  young  Jackson,  wot  plays  the  banjo  beautiful  and 
vamps  'ymns  to  the  pianner-forty,  is  mad  to  'ave  'er,"  and  he  got 
as  black  as  thunder. 

< "  Don't  talk  to  me  o'  that  darned  jackanapes,"  replies  he, 
a-roarin'  like  the  bull  in  the  Basin  'is  blessed  self  and  with  a 
awful  oath,  "  I've  told  Liz  that  if  ever  she  speaks  to  'im  ag'in,  I 
wash  my  'ands  of  'er.  And  as  for  the  rest,  she  says  she'll  go  to 
church  with  me,  if  you're  willin',  'avin'  been  a  mother  to  'er." 
So  matters  was  settled,  and  the  gell's  that  fond  on  him  that  she'll 
make  a  fool  on  'erself.  I  tell  'er  as  it's  'im  must  do  the  courtin', 
but,  lor  bless  yer,  she  can't  'elp  'erself,  and  when  he  comes  up  the 
steps,  she  says  to  me,  "  'Old  me  tight,  Aunt  Jane,"  says  she,  "  my 
'eart's  a-goin'  a-flitter  flutter  quite  orful,"  and  he's  give  'er  a 
Joo's  'arp  in  'lectro  and  she  wears  it  o'  one  side,  bein'  fond  o' 
dress,  and,'  tearfully,  '  I've  always  brought  'er  up  in  'Igh  Church 
ways,  bein'  myself  a  Kitchewalist  to  the  backbone.' 

She  concluded  with  severe  pride,  secure  in  the  argumentative 
conviction  and  infallible  impression  conveyed  by  her  peroration. 
She  was  considered  not  only  a  guide  to  etiquette,  but  also  a  rare 
talker,  partly  because  of  her  unintelligibility,  and  partly  because 
of  her  well-known  inclination  to  the  Eitualists,  of  which  she 
always  talked,  and  which  was  always  looked  upon,  as  if  it  were  some 
mysterious  endowment,  like  the  gift  of  tongues  or  of  prophecy. 
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*  Ah,'  replied  Mrs.  Wiggs — the  local  authority  on  ethics — <  it's 
well  for  Liz  'avin'  'ad  you.     You're  a  privy-ledge,  ma'am,  a  privy- 
ledge.     There  ain't  many  as  reelidgious  as  you,  which  is  nat'ral 
seein'  you  are  a  Eitchewalist.' 

Mrs.  Crocker  shook  her  head  in  mournful  assent.  She  never 
spoke,  and  had  gained  a  reputation  for  wisdom  solely  by  shaking 
her  head,  which  was  her  way  of  showing  agreement  as  well  as 
difference. 

'  Ah  !  don't  say  so,  ma'am,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eastlake,  <  there's 
many  more  reelidgious  nor  me,  and  wot  can  use  longer  words  and 
pay  a  pew-rint.  There's  Mrs.  Sadler,  as  for  heggsample.' 

f  You're  right  there,'  acceded  Mrs.  Wiggs,  '  she  is  a  ree- 
lidgious woman,  she  always  goes  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  and 
never  lets  her  son  'ave  the  key.' 

Mrs.  Eastlake  felt  crushed  by  Mrs.  Sadler's  religious  supe- 
riority in  the  matter  of  early  retiring,  which,  to  her  mind,  counted 
as  on  a  par  with  a  parent's  burial.  There  was  a  pause.  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  perceiving  that  her  time  had  come,  went  on  impressively  : 
<  But  where  is  reelidgion  now  ?  where,  I  ask  of  yer  ? '  and  she 
raised  her  thumb  in  the  air. 

'  It's  all  along  o'  them  hatheists,'  put  in  Mrs.  Eastlake,  timidly, 
but  feeling  that  silence  would  be  a  slight,  on  her  part,  to  her 
Kitchewalistic  gift,  '  they  talk  o'  sich  things,  now-a-days.' 

'  They  do,  they  do,'  and  Mrs.  Wiggs  nodded  three  times  in 
solemn  succession.  *  They  stops  at  nothink.  Why,  they  talk  of 
a  Soopreem  Ee-an  !  What  do  they  mean  by  a  Soopreem  Ke-an? 
'Go's  to  account  for  the  thunder?  'Go's  to  account  for  the 
lightnin',  and  why  do  some  die  young  and  some  die  old  ? '  she 
concluded,  with  a  clenching  air  of  irrefutable  reasoning. 

*  That's  just  it,  and  it's  a  great  deal  alon'  o'  them  hatheists  as 
makes  me  so  anxious  to  settle  Liz  in  a  Christun  'ome  with  means. 
I  ain't  so  long  for  this  world,'  with  a  mournful  triumph  that  she 
too  would  one  day  make  a  funeral,  '  and  Tern's  a  good  feller.' 

'  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  'er  and  wish  ?er  joy  afore  I  go, 
which  must  be  soon,'  resumed  Mrs.  Wiggs,  '  'avin'  known  'erself 
from  the  two-year-old,  and  laid  out  her  father  which  a  real  treat 
he  was  to  do.' 

t  She's  gone  to  the  old  bridge  to  meet  a  friend,'  replied  her 
aunt,  *  I'd  run  and  fetch  her  if  I  'adn't  to  watch  the  pot ;  there's 
that  good-for-nothin'  Jenny  a-passin'  down  the  street' — Mrs. 
Wiggs  snorted — '  she  might  as  well  go  for  a  'alfpenny  as  idle  there.' 
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(  Don't  let  me  set  eyes  on  her  ag'in,  that's  all ! '  exclaimed  her 
quondam  mistress. 

True  enough  Jenny  was  passing.  She  had  kept  on  her  neat 
clothes ;  she  would  try  and  be  tidy  for  Tom,  in  case  he  ever 
married  her,  or  even  in  case  he  looked  at  her  again.  But  she 
had  angrily  resumed  her  fringe ;  it  was  her  not  having  had  it 
that  made  her  so  ugly  that  he  had  never  looked  at  her  on  Sunday. 

<  Come  here,  Jenny,'  said  Mrs.  Eastlake  from  the  door  ;  '  Mrs. 
Wiggs  wants  to  see  Lizzie  afore  she  goes  home,  becos  she's  goin' 
to  church  with  Tom  Dennis  ; '  Jenny  started  and  turned  pale — 
'  she  is  down  by  the  old  bridge  with  a  friend,  and  if  you'll  go  and 
fetch  her,  I'll  give  you  a  'alfpenny.' 

It  was  on  the  girl's  lips  to  refuse,  but  a  mad  hankering  to  see 
if  they  were  together  possessed  her.  She  must  know  what  they 
were  doing.  The  sight  of  him  was  still  the  goal  of  all  things  to 
her,  whether  it  brought  the  thrill  of  joy  or  of  pain. 

She  turned  silently  and  went  without  stopping  to  think,  or  to 
look  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Sure  enough  there  they  both  were, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Old  Stairs  bridge,  talking  to  one  another, 
as  if  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  world.  Stop  !  that  was  not  Tom's 
figure;  her  heart  beat  faster;  she  drew  nearer;  that  was  not  his 
voice  ;  nearer  still — she  could  hear  what  they  were  saying 

4  Gro,  Dick,'  Lizzie  was  speaking,  '  I  tell  you  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you ;  I'm  engaged  to  Tom — I've  just  left  him  at 
the  forge.' 

'  D him,'  muttered  Jackson. 

'  And  if  I  carry  on  with  you,'  cried  she,  '  he'll  break  with  me — 
he  told  me  so  ag'in  this  mornin',  when  we  were  talking  of  our 
weddin',  and  he  looked  as  black  as  ink ;  I  know  when  he  means 
a  thing.  I  never  saw  him  look  so  before.  Be  off,  I  say.' 

So  she  really  loved  Tom,  and  there  was  no  hope  anywhere. 
They  would  soon  be  married — it  was  all  over.  She  would  not 
stay  to  give  the  message ;  he  might  come,  and  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  together.  But  what  if  he  did  come?  A  spasm 
suddenly  seized  her  heart — what  if  he  did  ?  What  had  Liz  said  ? 
That  he  would  break  with  her  if  he  found  her  with  another  chap ! 
And,  if  he  came  now,  he  would  see  them  together  and  never 
know  that  Lizzie  had  only  met  this  lover  to  send  him  away — 
never  know  that — as  Jenny,  with  woman's  instinct,  had  rightly 
guessed — she  had  only  encouraged  him  in  the  moment  of  last 
night's  pique,  and  was  now  bitterly  repenting  of  her  folly.  But 
he  wouldn't  come,  it  was  all  in  vain  ! 
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*  I've  just  left  him  at  the  forge  ' — Lizzie's  words — darted  sud- 
denly into  her  brain.     A  demon  took  possession  of  her.     What  if 
she  told  him  ?     She  panted :  he  would  never  believe  her.     Ah  ! 
but  why  not  fetch  him — tell  him  that  Lizzie  wanted  him  and 
bring  him  to  see  them  together  ? 

Her  thoughts,  which  have  taken  long  to  tell,  had  in  reality 
raced  madly  through  her  brain,  and,  in  less  than  a  minute  after 
Lizzie's  speech,  she  was  flying  towards  Green  Bank  where  the 
forge  stood.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Jackson  might  go  any 
minute,  and  the  chance  would  be  gone. 

Again  the  sun  was  setting  over  Green  Bank,  but  it  brought 
no  peace  to  her  now.  Inside  the  forge,  which  also  served  as  a 
kind  of  club,  glowed  the  anvil,  and  a  crackling  fire  shed  a  weird 
crimson  light  on  the  faces  of  a  group  of  men  who  were  throwing 
dice  outside.  They  were  playing  high,  and  words  began  to  be 
warm.  Tom  had  just  thrown  the  dice — they  came  down  blank 
side  uppermost ;  he  gave  a  volley  of  oaths ;  at  this  moment  a 
hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

*  Tom,'  said  a  breathless  voice  at  his  elbow, { come,  Lizzie  wants 
to  speak  to  you  at  once.' 

Only  too  glad  to  get  a  pretext  for  giving  up  a  losing  game,  he 
threw  down  the  dice-box.  '  'Go's  tied  to  a  apron-string?  '  jeered 
one.  '  Did  'e  want  his  sweet'art  to  give  'im  'is  sop  ?  '  said  another ; 
but,  sullenly  heedless  of  them  all.  he  turned  away  with  Jenny. 

6  Where  is  she  ? '  he  asked. 

4  On  the  old  bridge,  waitin','  she  gasped ;  <  be  quick,  Tom.' 

'  Why  does  she  want  me,  then  ?  ' 

'To  say  somethin'  very  pertikler — I  don't  know  wot.'  She 
looked  up  in  his  face ;  a  sudden  tenderness  had  softened  it — a 
sudden  happiness  had  come  into  it  and  made  spring  where  winter 
was  before.  She  liked  to  see  him  so — she  forgot,  for  a  moment, 
that  another  was  the  cause,  only  remembering  that  it  was  her 
words  which  had  called  forth  that  expression.  Then  gentle  feeling 
was  lost  in  a  savage  triumph  of  presentiment.  That  look  would 
soon  be  changed  ;  he  would  think  Lizzie  bad — he  would,  perhaps, 
thank  her  (Jenny),  and  he  would  be — what  ?  Ah  !  he  would  be 
wretched.  She  shivered  ;  perhaps  he  would  want  to  kill  himself, 
like  she  had.  Then,  for  no  reason  apparently,  as  suddenly  as  had 
come  the  prompting  to  fetch  and  ruin  him,  came  into  her  mind 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  as  clearly  as  if  he,  whom  she  had  taken 
for  God,  were  standing  at  her  elbow :  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
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than  this  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'  But  to  make 
him  unhappy — that  was  not  love ;  and,  in  a  minute,  the  picture  of 
his  despair  and  wrath  and  desolation  rose  before  her.  She  saw 
him,  black  and  grim,  looking  at  her  angrily,  leaning  far  over  the 
bridge  as  she  had  done. 

And  she  would  have  killed  him.  No,  she  could  not ;  perhaps 
those  words  had  been  God  speaking  to  her.  He  would  be  angry 
with  her  if  she  did  not  listen ;  she  must  save  him ;  she  must  lay 
down  her  life  —for  afterwards  she  would  die. 

But  they  were  so  near — yet  there  was  time,  if  she  ran  before. 

'  Why,  Tom,  old  chap,  I  'aven't  seen  yer  these  three  months,' 
she  heard  behind  them ;  '  here,  don't  be  in  such  a  darned  hurry, 
stop  and  speak  to  a  feller ! ' 

Some  one,  a  sailor  it  was,  collared  Tom  from  the  back,  and  held 
him  still  whilst  he  spoke  to  him.  This  was  her  chance ;  then 
there  was  time  yet. 

'  I'll  run  on  and  tell  Liz  yer  a-comin','  she  whispered  to  him, 
and,  before  he  could  answer,  she  had  darted  on. 

She  was  close  by  the  bridge  ;  in  a  moment  she  would  be  across 
it — with  them  ;  she  flew.  But,  when  she  reached  it,  she  found 
a  line  of  people  waiting  on  the  farther  side  ;  they  could  not  cross 
the  bridge;  a  ship  was  to  pass  beneath  it — it  was  going  to  turn. 

What  did  it  matter  ?  She  must  save  him  at  all  risks.  She 
could  fly  across,  before  it  turned,  and  if  not,  still,  what  did  it 
matter  ? 

'  Off  with  you,  girl,  are  you  mad  ?  '  shouted  the  policeman, 
*  the  bridge  is  going  to  turn  ! ' 

*  You'll  be  killed,  simpleton,'  screamed  a  fishwoman. 

But  she  dashed  on  :  she  saw  as  it  were  a  swirling,  seething 
darkness ;  she  heard  as  it  were  a  mighty  sound  as  of  many  men 
and  many  waters,  still  she  flew  on.  Her  head  swam,  her  sight 
grew  blurred,  but  she  could  see  them  staring,  glaring  at  her,  still 
standing  together  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  She  was  nowhere 
near  them,  she  must  shout.  She  tried  to  speak ;  her  voice  was 
going ;  she  could  bring  forth  no  sound.  But  she  must !  she  must ! 
Then,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  snap  her  very  throat,  she 
spoke  :  she  heard  her  own  voice  rising  to  a  hoarse  scream  on  the 
air,  as  if  it  had  been  some  one  else's  ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  one 
were  speaking  for  her.  '  Liz,'  she  cried,  *  he's  coming !  Tom's 
coming  !  Go ! ' 

She  never  saw  how  the  girl  darted  aside ;  she  never  saw  how 
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the  man  tried  to  follow,  but  was  stopped  on  the  other  side  by 
intervening  traffic.  She  never  saw  how  Tom  arrived  in  the  interval 
and  Jackson  slunk  away.  Her  whole  flight — a  lifetime  to  her — 
was  but  a  second  to  the  gaping,  screaming  audience. 

And  when  that  second  was  over  the  bridge  gave  an  awful 
groan,  as  if  at  the  compelled  horror  of  its  task,  and  began  to  turn 
slowly  and  surely.  Her  head  turned  with  it ;  she  clutched  at  the 
rails  with  a  wild  cry,  and  struggled  for  life  as  all  struggle  in  the 
presence  of  death,  even  though  they  have  prayed  for  him. 
Another  groan,  a  jerk,  her  hand  was  shaken  from  its  grasp,  and 
she  fell,  head  foremost,  into  the  yellow  water. 

'  Tom ! '  she  cried,  in  falling. 

***#####*# 

The  foreman  of  the  Docks l — to  whom  the  gallant  rescue  of 
life  counts  as  a  mere  nothing,  and  who  weekly  saves  men  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  without  speaking,  or  even  thinking  of  it — was 
pacing  the  Docks  below.  He  heard  Jenny's  cry  and  saw  her  fall. 
In  he  plunged  after  her ;  safely  he  bore  her  to  shore, 

They  carried  her  back  to  her  lodging,  her  face  as  grey  as  her 
life  had  been,  her  long,  dank  hair  falling  over  it  and  dripping  on 
to  the  boards,  her  rags  clinging  drearily  to  her,  to  the  last. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  ;  her  head  hung  like  a  dead  thing  over 
Tom's  shoulder,  whilst  he  carried  her,  as  he  had  never  done  in 
life,  up  the  narrow,  creaking  ladder,  to  the  attic  at  its  top. 

They  laid  her  down,  and  all  night  long  they  chafed  and 
watched  her,  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  stump  which  she  had 
held  to  the  broken  looking-glass  on  Sunday  evening.  It  threw 
its  coarse  light  on  the  bare  boards  heaped  with  dusty  fluff, 
rotting  vegetable  stalks,  and  decaying  fish-bones,  the  remains  of 
Jenny's  past  and  the  provision  for  her  prospective  meals ;  it  threw 
its  coarse  light  on  the  grey  face  hanging  down  behind  the  broom- 
stick which  propped  the  coverless  bed  on  which  she  lay. 

All  through  that  sultry,  breathless  July  night  they  waited,  and 
stood  by  her  and  hoped  for  her — Tom  and  Lizzie  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
shawe,  who  bad  cheerfully  given  up  her  slumber  and  as  cheerfully 
prophesied  certain  recovery,  whilst  she  did  most  of  the  rubbing, 
applied  all  the  restoratives,  and  was  now  and  again  encouraged  by 
the  feeble  stirring  of  a  half -breath  within  her. 

At  last,  towards  four  o'clock,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  her 

1  A  character  well  known  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  to  whom  work  such 
as  the  above  is  an  everyday  occurrence* 
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eyelids  fluttered.  Faintly  she  opened  them  and  faintly  smiled  ; 
they  were  vacant  till  they  fell  on  Tom.  She  tried  to  stretch  out 
her  hand  to  him,  but  it  dropped.  He  had  fetched  some  brandy 
and  poured  a  drop  down  her  throat,  pillowing  her  head  on  his 
arm.  She  smiled  again  and  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  no 
sound  would  come.  He  bent  his  ear  down  to  her.  Then :  <  Die  ? ' 
she  whispered  ;  there  was  a  silence. 

*  Lor'  bless  yer,  no,  pore  lamb,  yer  ain't  a-goin'  to  die,'  sobbed 
Mrs.  Eenshawe,  '  not  if  yer'll  take  some  more  o'  this,'  and  they 
forced  some  more  brandy  between  her  lips. 

'  Am  I  goin?  to  die  ? '  she  whispered  again.  '  Is  this  dyin'  ?  It's 
much  more  comfortable  nor  livin' ; '  then,  after  a  gasp,  as  Tom  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  arm,  she  shook  her  head  slowly  and  pulled 
him  towards  her.  *  I  can  die  easier  so,'  she  said. 

The  room  wa's  still  again ;  the  tallow  spluttered  and  ran  down 
on  to  the  bed. 

*  Tom  ' — she  spoke  again,  and  louder  this  time — '  Tom,  kiss 
me  ! '     Without  a  word  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  she  smiled  into  his  eyes.     Then  she  closed  her  own. 

Into  the  garret,  through  the  broken  pane,  crept  the  dawn ;  a 
great  hush,  as  of  awe  at  an  expected  guest,  filled  the  room ;  the 
bare  walls  seemed  all  at  once  holy ;  the  very  fluff  and  fish-bones 
were  touched  with  dignity,  for  the  Angel  of  Death  and  of  Birth 
had  entered. 

Lizzie  had  dropped  down  beside  the  bed,  and  was  crouching 
there  stifling  her  sobs.  Mrs.  Eenshawe  was  at  its  foot. 

6  Give  'er  a  drop  more,'  said  Tom,  who  still  stood  upholding 
Jenny's  head  with  his  arm.  *  She's  tryin'  to  speak.'  Again  he 
bent  his  ear.  *  She's  sayin'  somethin'  about  love  and  layin'  down 
life.  I  can't  understand,'  he  said.  His  arm  was  cramped  from 
his  unchanged  position ;  he  knelt  down  beside  Lizzie,  to  ease  his 
pain,  and  took  hold  of  his  weeping  sweetheart's  hand. 

Jenny  opened  her  grey  eyes  again  to  their  full  extent,  they 
were  no  longer  vacant. 

The  dawn  grew. 

*  Friend — love ,'  she  murmured,  groping  towards  their 

bowed  heads ;  then  her  eyelids  fell  too. 

Through  the  window  came  the  morning,  flooding  the  room 
with  a  red  light ;  bathing  all  the  dust  and  dirt  and  rubbish  in  its 
glory.  It  fell  on  the  white  face,  like  the  smile  of  God  ;  for  the 
sun  had  risen  in  the  East. 
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CHEAP  SUNSHINE. 

YES — that  was  what  we  were  seeking  last  winter — Cheap  Sun- 
shine !  Not  in  England  of  course — such  a  commodity  is  not  to 
be  had  there  between  November  and  March  for  uncounted  gold — 
but  on  the  Kiviera,  the  Eiviera  di  Ponente. 

Oh,  what  a  superior  smile  irradiates  the  countenances  of  my 
travelled  readers  as  their  eyes  catch  the  words  '  cheap  sunshine  ! ' 
4  Cheap  sunshine  !  Anything  cheap  on  the  Eiviera  ! !  [Lay  a 
terrific  stress  on  anything,  please.]  What  an  absurd  idea !  Why, 
every  one  knows  that  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  only 
for  people  with  long  purses.  Cheap  sunshine,  too — what  a  vulgar 
expression  !  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  it  ?  ' 

Well,  perhaps  our  superior  readers  are  right  here.  '  Cheap 
Sunshine'  has  a  common  selling-off  sound;  and  once  I  thought  of 
entitling  this  paper  *  An  Unfrequented  Spot  on  the  Eiviera,'  and 
concocting  a  serious  improving  guide-book  account  of  a  certain 
place  *  down  south,'  where  one  has  not  to  pay  fifteen  francs  a  day 
for  leave  to  live  without  coughing.  But  I  gave  it  up,  the  task 
was  beyond  me ;  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  I  snatched  my  pen, 
restored  my  expressive  little  vulgar  title  to  favour,  and  sate  me 
down  to  tell  you  all,  dear  moderate-incomed  friends,  about  my 
search  for  '  Cheap  Sunshine  on  the  Eiviera.' 

All  the  well-known  haunts  of  British  sun-lovers  were  of  course 
'  taboo '  to  three  people  who  found  themselves  unable  comfortably 
to  pay  more  than  100  francs  a  week  (4Z.)  for  their  joint  mainten- 
ance. A  trifle  over  for  such  extras  as  wine,  firing,  &c.,  might  be 
conceded,  but  the  weekly  bill  must  not  exceed  the  100  francs: 
that  A,  B,  and  C  were  firm  upon.  This  decision  completely 
excluded  such  places  as  Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  &c.,  from  con- 
sideration. Less  fashionable  must  be  the  spot  we  steered  for. 

*  Try  Alassio,'  was  a  piece  of  advice  tendered  at  this  time  by  a 
knowing  friend.  And  so  to  Alassio,  a  sweet  little  olive-shaded 
town  on  the  tideless  sea,  we  at  first  directed  our  steps.  There 
were  three  hotels.  We  stayed  a  week  at  each.  Two  of  them 
treated  us  most  kindly,  imploring  us  to  remain  the  winter  through, 
and  promising  we  should  have  every  comfort  for  six  or  seven 
francs  per  diem.  But,  no  ;  we  shook  our  heads,  took  some  lovely 
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walks,  rejoiced  in  the  perfect  stretch  of  bright  water,  worshipped  in 
the  pretty  little  English  church,  palm-decorated  for  Christmastide  ; 
and,  bidding  our  kind  host  a  regretful  farewell,  drove  a  few  miles 
farther  eastward  along  the  coast  to  Albenga. 

Such  a  quaint  little  town,  backed  by  a  glorious  show  of  white 
snow-capped  mountains.  C,  who  was  a  sketcher,  was  wild  with 
rapture  at  sight  of  the  curious  square  towers  which  reared  them- 
selves everywhere  in  the  walled  city.  Here  we  were  received 
with  rapture  by  mine  host  of  the  '  Hotel  Albenga/  He  was  pre- 
pared to  take  us  on  our  own  terms ;  and  we  resolved  to  commit 
ourselves  for  a  time  to  his  keeping.  Caesar  and  Katerina — his 
man  and  maid — were  overjoyed  to  welcome  us.  We  were  not 
daunted  by  finding  that  there  was  not  another  lodger  in  the  hotel 
save  ourselves,  and  we  cheerfully  took  possession  of  three  bed- 
rooms and  a  stone-floored  sitting-room.  Here  at  last  we  had 
surely  found  cheap  sunshine  ! 

Later  on  in  the  day  our  first  doubt  came  to  the  surface.  The 
sun  does  set  on  the  Eiviera ;  and  we  had  been  wont  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  an  evening  with  a  bright  little  wood-fire,  but  the 
luxury  of  a  grate,  or  even  of  a  stove,  was  here  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Fire  at  all  of  any  sort  was  denied  us.  A,  B,  and  C  looked 
at  each  other  in  chill  distrust  of  circumstances.  Host  and  maid 
and  man  saw  the  look  and  guessed  the  cause.  The  ladies  would 
find  the  rooms  perfectly  warm ;  and  if  not,  why  ashes  could  cer- 
tainly be  had  from  the  baker.  Ashes  from  the  baker!  The 
embers  from  his  oven !  Yes,  dear  readers,  to  that  depth  we  fell, 
I  confess,  our  sole  warming  apparatus  consisting  of  hot  wood 
ashes  fetched  daily  from  the  baker,  and  thrust  into  a  sort  of  pillar- 
box  erected  for  the  purpose  in  a  corner  of  the  room 

Of  course,  we  left  on  the  morrow  !  But,  no ;  we  did  not.  The 
weather  was  not  very  cold — we  could  manage  to  stay  oui  week 
out—  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Well,  and  we  did  stay,  not  only  our  eight  days,  but  five  whole 
weeks  longer ;  and  A  with  her  bronchitis,  B  with  her  pen  and  ink, 
and  C  with  her  paint  box,  never  felt  better  or  happier  in  their 
lives ;  though  the  '  best  cook  on  the  Eiviera/  as  we  were  assured 
our  host  was,  showed  his  talent  chiefly  by  improvising  dinner  for 
three  out  of  a  handful  of  tiny  fish,  half  a  pound  of  steak,  an  ome- 
lette, and  a  few  dried  pears,  served  by  Csesar  with  much  pomp 
and  flourish  of  serviettes. 

When  the  cold  was  severe,  and  the  wind  did  blow  down  from 
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those  glittering  snow  mountains,  Katerina  would  enter  our  sitting- 
room  with  an  armful  of  hot-water  bottles,  which  we  nursed  or  used 
as  footstools,  addenda  to  the  warming  powers  of  the  baker's  ashes. 

When  we  could  go  out  there  was  plenty  to  be  seen  within  and 
without  the  town :  churches,  towers,  Roman  remains,  &c.  On  the 
slope  of  the  nearest  hill  a  lovely  little  ruined  church  prayed  to  be 
sketched ;  and,  following  the  course  of  the  turbid  river,  we  easily 
reached  a  baby  walled-city,  curious  to  explore  and  sketchable  too. 
To  another  sight — a  weird  river,  wide  and  almost  streamless — 
Katerina  conducted  us.  Here  the  high  clay  banks  were  sown 
with  fossil  shells,  difficult  to  extricate,  but  treasures  to  geologists 
and  antiquaries.  How  Katerina  enjoyed  the  chase  after  a  perfect 
shell !  She  was  the  most  successful  curiosity-hunter  of  all :  bare- 
footed, and  armed  only  with  an  old  knife.  Those' excursions  were 
delightful  to  her.  She  liked  us,  I  believe,  and  pitifully  declared 
that  all  her  life  was  clouded  over  when  we  made  up  our  minds  at 
last  that,  interesting  as  Albenga  proved  itself,  we  had  not  yet 
found  '  Cheap  Sunshine,'  and  must  seek  it  farther  on.  Or  rather 
our  sunshine  had  been  too  much  diluted  by  cold  wind  altogether 
to  satisfy  us. 

4  Where  will  the  ladies  go  then — to  England  ? '  asked  our  de- 
spondent femme  de  chambre. 

But,  no.  A,  B,  and  C  shook  their  heads  sagaciously.  The 
search  for  Cheap  Sunshine  was  not  yet  over.  B  and  C  had  once 
or  twice  made  little  excursions,  by  rail  and  road,  from  Albenga  to 
places  in  the  vicinity;  and  now,  when  the  rattling,  shaking 
country  carriage  conveyed  the  party  to  the  station  by  the  sea, 
a  short  word  was  pronounced,  and  three  tickets  given  to  the 
Signorinas  for  Noli. 

Noli !  -  Yes ;  they  had  gauged  the  resources  of  the  little  un- 
known fishing  village,  and  here  at  last  they  were  going  to  find 
Cheap  Sunshine ! 

Still  on  the  lovely  coast  line,  but  nestled  snugly  down  in  a 
baby  bay,  guarded  by  a  ruined  castle  on  the  eastern  heights, 
smiled  the  unpretending  settlement. 

A  stout  girl  was  standing  on  the  platform  as  the  train  drew 
up :  Giovanna,  '  the  maid  of  the  inn.' 

4  This  way ! '  she  said ;  and  with  comprehensive  grasp  seized 
all  the  possessions  under  which  we  were  staggering  as  if  they 
were  a  bagatelle.  '  This  way,  ladies.  I  will  conduct  you  by  the 
short  road,' 
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Noli  was  too  primitive  for  omnibuses  or  cabstands,  so  we 
followed  our  guide  on  foot,  after  making  sure  that  our  luggage 
would  be  sent  after  us  to  the  <  Albergo  del  Sole/  A  good  name  ; 
but  had  any  civilised  foot  trodden  the  stone  floor  and  dark  stair- 
case of  this  ancient  albergo  before  our  own  ?  We  asked  ourselves 
the  question  as  mine  host,  an  old  fisherman,  doffed  his  Phrygian 
cap  and  bade  us  kindly  welcome.  Giovanna  hastened  to  assure 
us  that  an  English  gentleman — an  artist — had  occupied  our  suite 
of  rooms  last  year.  Here  they  were ;  behold !  We  did  behold : 
a  stone-floored  dining-room,  flanked  on  either  side  by  our  bed- 
rooms, all  three  with  tiled  floors,  one  without  any  window  at  all. 
But,  when  you  did  get  a  window,  how  lovely  was  the  view  over 
the  blue  Mediterranean ;  and  how  interesting  the  sunny  beach, 
immediately  below  us,  dotted  with  little  boats  and  fisher  people, 
for  the  albergo  was  literally  built  on  the  sand.  It  formed  part, 
in  fact,  of  the  sea  wall  of  the  little  town. 

Well,  we  settled  in,  determined  to  put  up  with  all  shortcomings 
provided  we  got  our  sunshine.  There  was  one  open  fireplace,  too, 
in  the  '  best '  bedroom  which  could  be  used  in  the  evenings,  so  we 
should  not  be  so  badly  off  whatever  happened. 

*  It  is  rather  dark  for  unpacking,'  said  C,  who  occupied  the 
windowless  apartment,  which  was  solely  lighted  by  doors  into  B's 
room  and  the  dining-room,  and  which  possessed,  high  up  on  the 
wall,  an  iron-barred  grid  into  another  darker  chamber  tenanted 
by  Giovanna.  All  very  friendly  and  Italian ! 

Dinner  was  served  comfortably,  if  simply.  The  old  fisherman 
was  the  cook.  Soup,  two  meats,  and  a  '  dolce,'  or  sweet ;  excellent 
Gorgonzola  to  follow,  and  good  red  wine.  As  we  are  on  the  food 
topic,  we  may  as  well  chronicle  the  rest  of  the  meals.  Breakfast : 
coffee,  rather  tough  rolls  and  butter.  Lunch:  one  hot  meat — 
generally  a  beef-steak — and  a  dolce.  A  superior  dolce  this — a  sort 
of  lemon  custard,  very  fresh  and  good.  The  old  fellow  in  the 
Phrygian  cap  made  this  too.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  sent 
us  a  message  by  Giovanna.  Did  the  ladies  mean  to  stay  another 
week  ?  because,  if  so,  he  would  go  to  Savona  and  buy  more  Gor- 
gonzola and  another  dolce  for  dinner.  The  dinner  dolce  was 
nothing  but  a  large  well-made  sponge  cake,  iced  and  ornamented, 
and  cut  into  triangular  slices.  We  liked  it,  but  hardly  to  the 
extent  our  landlord  deemed  it  fitting  we  should,  for  he  never  pro- 
vided any  other.  We  stayed  three  weeks  with  him  and  had  one- 
and-twenty  lemon  custards,  and  one-and-twenty  triangular  slices 
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of  trimmed  sponge  cake,  each  to  our  own  share.  We  provided 
our  own  afternoon  tea,  and  when  the  tea  ran  short  we  made  an 
effort  to  procure  more. 

*  There  might  be  some  in  the  town.  The  chemist  once  had 
some,'  said  OKovanna  thoughtfully. 

We  sent  her  to  buy  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  She  returned  with 
an  evil-smelling  compound  in  a  paper,  all  the  chemist  had  of  tea. 
When  infused,  it  tasted  worse  than  it  smelt ;  price,  3  francs  the 
screw.  We  drank  and  shuddered.  Giovanna  watched. 

'  The  ladies  do  not  like  it ;  it  shall  go  back/  And  back  she 
carried  the  composition,  for  it  was  not  tea. 

6  Change  it  for  sugar,'  we  cried  after  her ;  and  it  was  done. 

We  then  sent  to  Florence  for  tea  by  post;  and  by  sample 
post  also  came,  from  a  compassionate  friend  in  England  who  had 
guessed  our  need,  a  little  calico  bag  containing  two  ounces  of 
ordinary  tea,  which  just  filled  up  the  gap  till  the  Florence  tea 
arrived.  You  perceive  that  Noli  itself  does  not  drink  tea. 

The  furnishing  of  our  rooms  was  of  course  of  the  simplest :  just 
tables,  chairs,  and  beds  of  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn.  Immense 
beds  these  were,  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  persons. 

The  whole  staff  of  the  hotel  consisted  of  Pedro  the  fisher- 
man, his  little  daughter  of  thirteen,  and  Giovanna  his  ser- 
vant; the  mistress,  Pedro's  wife,  had  only  been  dead  a  short 
time.  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  hotel  is  the  village  ale-  or 
rather  wine-house,  and  that  every  one  enters  by  the  one  door 
leading  through  the  kitchen,  where  some  half-dozen  fishermen 
are  generally  to  be  found  peaceably  consuming  a  little  thin  wine, 
most  of  them  in  charge  of  a  baby  at  the  same  time.  Babies  are 
worshipped  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  father  is  only  too  proud 
to  carry  a  small  swaddled  mummy  about  with  him  whenever  he 
is  not  at  work. 

But  now  to  go  without  the  walls  of  our  hotel.  C  was  in 
ecstasies  at  once.  Such  views !  A  castle  on  this  hill,  a  church 
on  the  other,  and  the  coast  road  displaying  such  rocks  and  coves 
and  tender  little  <  bits '  for  a  ready  pencil.  Oh,  there  must  be 
sunshine  at  Noli !  And  there  was.  As  I  said  before,  we  stayed 
three  weeks  in  the  place,  exploring,  sketching,  and  making  friends 
with  the  peasants.  Of  society  there  was  none,  and  we  had  soon 
read  our  books ;  but  the  beach  was  a  story  in  itself,  with  the  con- 
stant fishing  going  on  in  the  bay,  and  the  rush  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  draw  in  the  boats.  Every  one  helped :  men,  women,  and 
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little  children  tugging  at  a  long  rope.  And  then  the  excitement 
to  see  what  was  caught.  If  a  good  haul,  a  mass  of  shining  little 
fishes,  which  were  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  for  Lent  consump- 
tion. We  hardly  ever  could  get  fresh  fish  ourselves ;  they  were 
needed  for  the  villages  up  the  country,  we  were  told.  The  people 
of  the  place  were  very  poor.  OHovanna  said  this  fishing  was 
their  sole  support.  Antonio  had  gone  away  to  South  America ; 
he  could  not  stand  it.  Who  was  Antonio  ?  Her  sposo.  Of  course 
the  ladies  had  sposi  too  ?  No  ?  Not  even  the  Signora  C  with  the 
yellow  hair  ?  Ah,  how  curious !  Well,  yes,  Toni  had  gone,  and  she 
was  very  miserable ;  for,  of  course,  he  would  see  some  girl  out 
there  he  liked  better  than  her,  and  then  he  would  never  care  more 
for  his  poor  Griovanna. 

Griovanna  was  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  We  found  her 
weeping  copiously  one  day.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Her  step- 
mother had  just  had  a  new  baby.  Well,  was  that  a  crying 
matter  ?  Yes ;  for  now  her  last  wages  must  go.  The  family  are 
dreadfully  poor,  and  you  can't  let  the  children  starve  while  the 
mother  is  laid  by.  The  father  has  caught  positively  no  fish  of  late. 

We  tried  to  console  the  weeping  maiden,  but  she  refused  com- 
fort. It  was  always  like  that :  there  was  always  a  baby.  She  never 
could  lay  by  anything ;  and  you  couldn't  expect  Antonio  to  take 
her  with  positively  no  dot.  The  poor  girl  really  had  her  troubles. 

On  Sunday  we  told  her  we  should  require  very  little  waiting  on, 
so  she  could  go  to  church.  She  laughed.  Oh  no,  she  never  went 
to  church  when  there  was  company.  What  should  she  go  for  ? 
Of  course,  she  might  go  to  confession ;  but  what  use  ?  When  you 
were  at  work  all  the  week  you  couldn't  sin.  She  should  have  no- 
thing to  confess.  If  the  ladies  could  spare  her,  she  would  go  and 
see  the  new  baby.  With  all  her  lamentations  over  its  coming, 
Giovanna  was  ready  to  do  her  share  of  baby-worship  in  the  poor 
home. 

The  town  itself  is  of  the  usual  narrow-streeted  type  common 
to  Italy ;  a  high  tower  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  houses : 
a  landmark  at  sea.  We  did  not  much  frequent  the  alleys  with 
the  bright  beach  and  sunny  coast  road  inviting  us ;  but  we  often 
visited  the  post,  for  B  had  manuscripts,  and  C  sketches,  to  send 
home  continually.  After  the  first  week  the  officials,  a  man  and 
an  old  woman,  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness ;  and  at  last 
we  gathered  the  cause.  We  had  consumed  the  whole  available 
stock  of  stamps,  except  those  of  one  and  two  centimes.  They  had 
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sent  for  more,  but  they  had  not  come.  For  ten  days  we  had  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  our  envelopes  with  these  wretched  little 
stamps  of  less  than  a  half-farthing  value,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
room  for  the  direction.  Such  letter-writers  had  never  been  known 
before  in  Noli,  and  quite  upset  the  arrangements  of  a  public  office. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  peasants  around  Noli  were  rough, 
that  the  country  was  unsafe,  and  that  there  might  be  brigands  on 
the  mountains ;  but  we  wandered  about  for  miles,  *  unprotected 
females/  and  experienced  nothing  but  civility  and  friendliness. 
6  Cara  mia,  you  are  not  on  the  right  road,' was  the  gentle  observa- 
tion of  an  old  peasant  to  C  one  day  when  in  doubt  as  to  her  route; 
and,  'We  are  the  only  brigands,'  said  a  cheerful  coastguard  sman  to 
B  when  she  asked  his  opinion  as  to  these  marauders  lurking  near. 

The  winter  was  an  exceptionally  cold,  wet,  ungenial  one  all 
over  the  continent ;  but  Noli  was  so  sheltered  that  it  was  possible 
to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  save  perhaps  pouring  rain.  The  coast 
road,  westward,  was  a  dream  of  beauty :  a  lovely  part  of  the  ever- 
lovely  Corniche  road. 

After  a  while  some  of  us  began  to  long  for  books,  for  congenial 
society,  but  never  for  anything  lovelier  than  Noli.  The  evenings 
were  still  long.  A  stitched,  C  touched  up  drawings,  and  B  (by 
request)  read  aloud  what  she  had  written  in  the  day.  Her 
audience  was  appreciative,  but  such  literature  was  necessarily 
scanty.  Conversation  chiefly  turned  on  what  Noli  might  be  if 
some  capable  person  would  take  it  up.  A  rising  physician  for  in- 
stance— Dr.  Bennett  made  Mentone — or  a  clergyman  who  would 
give  a  Sunday  service,  or  an  enterprising  Englishwoman  who  would 
take  a  comfortable  house  on  the  beach  and  turn  it  into  a  plain  cozy 
pension.  There  was  such  a  house — empty ;  a  perfect  suntrap — 
to  be  let.  Should  we  take  it  and  turn  landladies  ?  If  B  hadn't 
been  so  busy  writing,  and  C  sketching,  it  would  have  been  a 
delightful  speculation;  but  A  didn't  seem  to  fancy  taking  the 
entire  responsibility,  so  the  project  fell  through  as  regarded  this 
trio.  Still  it  is  worth  consideration.  Noli  is  still  needing  some 
one  to  introduce  it  to  winterers  abroad ;  that  green-shuttered 
house  still  waits  a  tenant.  Who  will  have  the  pluck  to  start  the 
little  fishing  town,  or  village,  as  an  English  resort?  It  is  on  the 
direct  railway  line  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  so  supplies  of  such 
things  (and  they  would  be  many)  that  the  place  could  not  produce 
could  easily  be  procured. 

We  throw  the  glove  down  to  the  spirited  and  enterprising. 
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ABOUT  thirteen  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  railway  to  Lyons  and 
Marseilles,  is  the  picturesque  village  of  Brunoy.  The  village, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  1,300  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  winding  little  river  Yeres,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine, 
and  is  buried  in  the  midst  of  umbrageous  woods.  It  has  extensive 
nurseries  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  boasts  a  few  villa  residences, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  Talma  the  tragedian,  a  cotton- spinning 
factory,  and  the  barely  discernible  remains  of  an  old  tower,  sole 
relic  of  the  castle  where  Philip  of  Valois  resided  in  1346.  The 
lands  of  Brunoy  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  King  Dagobert  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  founded  in  636.  They  were  for 
some  time  in  the  family  of  De  la  Kochefoucauld,  whence  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Brunet,  a  financier,  who,  after  having 
built  a  chateau  here,  sold  the  whole  property  in  1722  to  Mont- 
martel  Paris,  or  Paris  de  Montmartel  as  he  was  afterwards  called, 
in  whose  favour  Brunoy  was  created  into  a  marquisate  by  Louis  XV. 
He  left  one  son  and  heir,  the  Marquis  of  Brunoy,  ivho  dis- 
appeared, and  Brunoy  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de 
Provence,  who  afterwards,  as  Louis  XVIII.,  conferred  the  title 
upon  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Perhaps  the  curious  traveller,  wandering  into  the  dilapidated 
little  church  of  St.  Medard,  which  received  scant  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  the  *  patriots '  in  1793,  might  be  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  styles  which  it  displays ;  a  chapel  transmo- 
grified into  a  church  with  nave,  side  aisles,  &c.,  and  by  its  queer 
windows,  rose  and  white  marble  floor,  pretentious  porch,  and 
gaudy  fragments  of  decorations  in  gilding,  plaster,  glass,  &c. ; 
but  he  would  scarcely  suspect  that  this  church  and  the  one 
cracked  bell  in  its  belfry  is  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  extra- 
vagances and  follies  which  but  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
made  Brunoy  famous  throughout  France. 

The  story  of  the  Marquis,  whose  eccentricities  made  this  little 
place  notorious  for  a  time,  and  who  is  said  to  have  eventually 
disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner,  is  so  curious  that  it  deserves 
telling. 

There  were  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Paris,  sons  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Moras,  in  Dauphine.  The  eldest  was  Antoine,  the 
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second  La  Montagne — so  called  after  the  sign  of  his  father's  inn, 
'  L'Auberge  de  la  Montagne ' — the  third  was  named  Duverney,  and 
the  fourth  Montmartel.  About  1701  there  was  great  scarcity  in 
Dauphine,  which  the  brothers  promptly  relieved  by  largely  im- 
porting grain  from  Burgundy.  Instead  of  being  thanked,  how- 
ever, they  were  accused  of  having  caused  the  scarcity  for  their 
own  ends,  and  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country  and  go  to  the 
capital.  Here  Duverney  Paris  entered  the  Grarde  Eoyale,  and 
his  three  brothers  obtained  posts  in  the  service  of  the  contractor 
for  the  provisioning  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to  whom  they  had  been 
useful  in  Dauphine.  They  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  army  con- 
tractors and  financiers,  and  amassed ,  large  fortunes.  In  1704 
Antoine  had  the  chief  direction  of  provisioning  the  army  of 
Flanders.  Duverney  was  so  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  schemes 
of  the  famous  Law,  that  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Eegent 
in  which  he  pointed  out  their  illusive  features  ;  but  Law,  having 
seen  this  memorial,  got  the  brothers  sent  back  to  Dauphine. 
They  were,  however,  recalled  when  the  crisis  came,  and  were  of 
great  use  in  endeavouring  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos 
which  had  ensued.  Voltaire  says  that  they  acquitted  themselves 
in  carrying  out  these  vast  financial  operations  with  marvellous 
talent.  They  rendered  many  other  important  services  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  sufficient  having  been  told  to 
account  for  the  wealth  and  position  to  which  the  brothers  had 
now  attained.  Montmartel  Paris,  or  Paris  de  Montir  artel  as  he 
was  called  in  1722,  was  in  that  year  appointed  Custodian  of  the 
Koyal  Treasury.  He  then  became  Court  Banker,  and  acquired  so 
great  an  influence  that  it  is  said  he  determined  the  rates  of  interest 
on  money,  and  was  consulted  in  the  selection  of  the  Controllers 
Greneral.  He  now  purchased  the  estate  and  chateau  of  Brunoy  as 
above  mentioned,  and  was  made  Marquis  of  Brunoy  by  Louis  XV. 
in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  State. 
The  new  Marquis,  who  also  held  the  titles  of  Count  of  Sampigny, 
Baron  of  Dagouville,  and  Lord  of  Brunoy ;  Villers  in  Normandy, 
Fourcy,  Fontaine,  Chateauneuf,  &c.,  Counsellor  of  State,  Keeper 
of  the  Koyal  Treasure,  &c.,  next  contracted  an  alliance  with  a 
noble  family,  obtaining  the  hand  of  Mile.  Marie  Armande  de 
Bethune,  daughter  of  Louis,  Count  of  Bethune,  the  only  issue  of 
which  marriage  was  a  son  and  heir,  Armand  Louis  Joseph  Paris  de 
Montmartel,  Marquis  de  Brunoy. 

Born  in  1748,  the  young  Marquis  passed  his  early  years  under 
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the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that  money 
could  procure.  His  education  was  acquired  under  the  best 
masters,  and  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  varied  accomplishments 
necessary  to  a  young  man  of  fashion  and  position.  With  these 
advantages,  and  possessing,  besides,  a  handsome  person  and  engag- 
ing manners,  he  was,  at  first,  welcomed  in  society  and  favourably 
received  at  Court,  where  he  appeared  with  an  extravagance  of 
surroundings  in  which  few  were  able  to  rival  him.  His  equipages 
and  household  appointments  were  the  admiration  of  all,  and  for  a 
short  while  he  mingled  in  all  those  pleasures  which  his  happy 
disposition  and  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  enjoy.  But  in  that 
most  dissipated  and  roue  Court  of  Louis  XV.  the  tongue  of  scandal 
and  envy  was  soon  busy  witn  his  reputation.  His  personal  charac- 
ter, it  is  true,  was  not  assailed,  but  his  new-born  nobility  furnished 
an  admirable  subject  for  galling  remark  and  sarcastic  innuendo. 

In  some  way  the  shafts  thus  aimed  at  him  seem  really  to  have 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  young  man's  heart.  His  character 
became  totally  changed,  and  this  not  gradually,  but,  as  it  were, 
in  an  instant.  Perhaps  he  had  too  obtrusively  or  freely  asserted 
his  social  equality  with  the  young  nobles  around  him,  who  resented 
the  intrusion  of  one  whom  they  chose  to  consider  a  parvenu. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  impulse  which  suddenly  actuated  him  and 
permanently  influenced  his  short  life  was  an  absorbing  desire  and 
determination  to  degrade  nobility  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
bringing  ridicule  upon  it  in  his  own  person.  In  those  days  a 
terribly  sharp  line  divided  the  two  classes.  He  was  by  birth  both 
noble  and  plebeian,  and  the  nobles  having,  as  he  thought,  declined 
to  receive  him  as  an  equal,  he,  being  one  of  the  people,  resolved, 
as  a  noble,  to  associate  openly  and  flagrantly  with  the  people,  and 
thus,  judged  by  the  standard  of  those  days,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  his 
order. 

Of  the  circumstance  which  directly  evoked  this  suddenly 
adopted  resolution  we  have  no  record,  but  it  is  certain  that  one 
afternoon  he  returned  home  in  great  agitation,  tore  off  his  gloves, 

trampled  on  his hat,  hurled  his  sword  through  a  mirror,  and, 

cursing  the  Court  and  all  its  belongings,  summoned  his  attendants 
and  commanded  that  everything — furniture,  horses,  carriages,  &c. 
— should  be  sold  instantly  for  whatever  they  would  fetch  ;  wrote 
to  refuse  all  invitations  which  he  had  accepted  and  to  cancel  all 
those  he  had  issued  ;  caused  the  house  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  and 
then  hurried  away.  For  two  or  three  days  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
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at  banquets  and  at  the  opera,  the  world  of  fashion  was  languidly 
curious  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  gay  Marquis  de  Brunoy  ; 
then  he  was  forgotten. 

At  Brunoy  now  rough  workmen  are  swarming  on  and  about 
the  chateau  which  Brunet  had  built,  some  engaged  on  the  build- 
ing itself,  others  laying  the  foundations  of  vast  wings  or  tracing 
the  outlines  of  spacious  courtyards  ;  and  of  all  these  workmen  he 
who  is  the  most  ragged  and  the  most  jovial  of  boon  companions 
is  the  Marquis  himself.  He  is  adding  another  storey  to  the 
chateau  which  had  been  large  enough  for  two  financiers.  Every- 
thing now  must  be  more  spacious  and  magnificent.  He  will  have 
parks  and  gardens,  lakes  and  ponds,  fountains  and  cascades,  all  on 
a  scale  of  great  grandeur.  Day  after  day  the  work  goes  on  with- 
out intermission  except  at  noon,  when  the  Marquis  sits  down 
among  his  fellow-labourers  and  eats  his  cabbage-soup.  When  the 
building  is  finished,  there  arrive  armies  of  upholsterers  bringing 
with  them  strings  of  waggons  laden  with  costly  furniture,  carpets, 
tapestries,  mirrors,  &c.  At  length  all  is  completed,  and  a  superb 
palace  has  been  erected  fit  for  the  immediate  reception  even  of  a 
king.  Then  the  Marquis  assembles  his  fellow-workmen  around 
him  and  says  :  ( You  have  built  this  chateau,  you  shall  live  in  it, 
it  is  yours.'  They  all  think  him  mad,  but  he  is  in  earnest.  One 
he  appoints  his  secretary,  another  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  a 
third  his  attendant,  whilst  the  very  lowest  labourers  are  made 
lackeys  and  household  servants.  Then  telling  them  to  go  at  once 
to  Paris  to  be  fitted  with  the  liveries  suited  to  their  various  posi- 
tions, he  says,  *  And  now  let  us  drink  together.' 

His  father  having  recently  died,  the  Marquis  de  Brunoy  resolved 
that  the  chateau,  being  now  completed  and  the  grounds  laid  out, 
should  be  inaugurated  by  several  days  of  filial  mourning ;  but  he 
carried  out  the  idea  on  a  scale  of  exaggerated  eccentricity  which, 
while  it  attracted  universal  attention,  could  not  fail  to  cast  general 
ridicule  upon  his  proceedings.  Every  member  of  his  extensive 
household  was  clad  in  black  serge  from  head  to  foot ;  the  exterior 
of  the  chateau,  from  roof-tree  to  ground,  was  covered  with  a  vast 
veil  or  pall  of  the  same  material ;  long  black  streamers  waved 
mournfully  from  each  branch  of  every  tree  in  the  gardens  and 
parks ;  the  statues  were  all  draped  in  black ;  the  waters  of  the 
canal  which  traversed  the  estate  were  of  the  same  sable  hue,  and 
ink  poured  down  the  cascades  and  spouted  from  the  shells  and 
mouths  of  the  tritons  and  dolphins  in  the  fountains. 
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Madame  de  Montmartel  was  amazed  and  horrified  when, 
having  arrived  at  the  chateau  to  condole  with  her  son  on  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained,  she  perceived  all  this  lugubrious 
buffoonery,  and  saw  the  whole  village  similarly  draped  in  black. 
She  reproached  him  that  his  father's  death  had  been  hastened  by 
his  scandalous  conduct  in  openly  associating  with  labourers  and 
workmen,  whereby  also  he  had  disgraced  the  young  nobility  of 
France— a  remark  which  drew  a  bitter  smile  to  his  lips.  She 
implored  him  in  affectionate  terms  to  remember  her  love  for  him 
and  his  duty  to  her,  to  remove  all  the  absurd  mockery  of  grief 
which  was  visible  around  them  and  which  was  only  an  insult  to 
the  dead,  and  to  accompany  her  to  Paris,  where  his  presence  was 
necessary  for  her  protection,  adding  that  she  felt  her  own  health 
was  breaking  and  that  her  days  were  numbered.  To  all  the 
reproaches,  the  tender  remonstrances  and  pleadings  of  Madame 
de  Montmartel,  the  young  Marquis  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  only 
when  she  spoke  of  her  death  did  he  break  silence  to  inform  her 
that  when  that  sad  event  should  take  place  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  mark  his  sense  of  deep  respect  for  her  memory.  Eight 
monks  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins  should  accompany  the  funeral 
cortege,  which  should  be  followed  by  eight  of  the  order  of  Minims, 
and  six  each  of  four  other  orders.  Sixty  grand  masses  should  be 
founded  for  her,  and  two  hundred  of  the  priesthood  should  officiate 
at  the  burial  service,  which  should  be  illuminated  by  great  wax 
candles  of  white,  green,  and  yellow  colour,  forty  of  each,  besides 
three  hundred  wax  tapers.  There  should  be  three  banners  of 
violet  velvet,  three  great  curtains  of  black  velvet  for  the  three 
entrances  of  her  parish,  four  banners  embroidered  with  the  family 
arms,  rich  caparisons  for  all  the  horses  of  the  carriages  which 
would  follow,  trailing  mantles  for  all  the  mourners,  a  magnificent 
pall,  and  a  gorgeous  canopy  superior  to  that  used  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  Eegent  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  should  consist 
of  twenty  yards  of  cloth  of  gold  with  a  triple  fringe.  Her  heart 
should  be  cased  in  lead  and  preserved  in  an  oaken  coffin  bound 
with  iron,  while  Houdon  should  carve  her  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum adorned  with  statues,  urns,  lamps,  and  cypress  trees. 
Madame  de  Montmartel,  indignant  at  his  treatment  of  her, 
quitted  her  son  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  declaring  that  she  would  never  see  him  again.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  at  her  death,  which  shortly  afterwards 
occurred,  the  Marquis  actually  carried  out  the  above  programme 
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to  the  letter,  exactly  as  he  had  sarcastically  threatened,  and 
the  church  at  Brunoy  was  enriched  by  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum, where  the  remains  of  M.  and  Mme.  Montmartel  were 
deposited  by  their  son. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Paris  when  the  news  of  the 
extraordinary  doings  at  Brunoy  reached  the  capital.  The  Mar- 
quis, then,  had  neither  killed  himself,  nor  gone  to  India,  nor 
turned  Trappist,  as  had  been  variously  surmised,  but,  with  a  for- 
tune of  some  forty  million  livres,  was  actually  living  in  a  village  on 
terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  its  six  hundred  clownish  inhabi- 
tants !  The  aristocrats  regarded  his  proceedings  with  mingled 
feelings  of  amazement  and  indignation,  which  afforded  propor- 
tionate satisfaction  to  the  Marquis. 

At  this  time  (1766)  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis 
XV1IL,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the 
throne,  was  the  owner  of  Gros  Bois,  a  fine  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brunoy.  He  was  most  eager  to  acquire  this  pro- 
perty, and  spared  neither  entreaty,  cajolery,  nor  menaces  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  possession  of  it ;  but  the  Marquis  positively 
refused  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  or  to  part  with  Brunoy  under 
any  circumstances.  The  result  of  his  refusal  will  be  presently 
shown. 

The  Marquis  now  constantly  invited  the  labourers,  cottagers, 
and  artisans  of  the  village  to  sumptuous  entertainments,  which 
were  served  in  the  grand  salons  of  the  chateau,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  termination  of  one  of  these  uproarious  banquets,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  speech,  telling  them  how  he  was  reproached  by 
the  world  for  admitting  his  inferiors  to  too  great  familiarity,  for 
sitting  at  table  and  drinking  with  them,  and  for  many  other 
similar  offences  against  society.  '  After  all,  however,'  continued 
the  Marquis,  *  although  I  take  a  pride  in  effacing  all  difference 
between  us,  in  order  that  we  may  be  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  you  are  only  vinedressers,  smiths, 
caskmakers,  fowl-fatteners,  and  gamekeepers,  and  that  I  am  the 
Marquis  de  Brunoy.' 

6  True,  true,'  cried  the  guests,  eager  not  to  give  offence. 

<  Enough,'  continued  the  Marquis,  '  I  know  it ;  and  in  order 
to  remove  all  ground  for  further  reproach,  I,  who  have  turned 
peasant  to  be  like  you,  and  thereby  offended  those  who  insist  on 
calling  me  marquis,  am  determined  that  you  shall  be  marquises 
like  me,  and,  what  is  more,  marquises  with  marquisates,  which  is 
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more  than  many  a  marquis  can  say ;  for  you  shall  each  have  a 
portion  of  my  marquisate  of  Brunoy.' 

He  accordingly  then  and  there  dubbed  his  guests  by  various 
ludicrous  titles,  and,  after  draining  numerous  bumpers  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  ordered  suitable  dresses,  wigs,  swords,  ruffles,  &c., 
to  be  at  once  provided  from  his  own  wardrobe  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  created  nobles. 

'  And  now,  my  friends,'  said  the  Marquis  de  Brunoy,  { we  will 
take  the  air,  in  order  that  all  may  know  that  you  are  marquises, 
and  as  such  pay  as  much  respect  to  you  as  to  myself.'  Where- 
upon eight  chariots,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  were  made  ready, 
and  the  Marquis  and  his  noble  guests,  each  in  his  own  vehicle, 
were  drawn  in  state  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  little  town, 
the  overdressed  clowns  looking,  in  their  wigs  and  ruffles,  like 
monstrous  poodles  of  strange  breed. 

Intense  was  the  admiration  of  the  village ;  and  the  children, 
who  thought  they  were  the  royal  carriages,  saluted  the  locksmith 
and  the  wheelwright,  the  caskmaker  and  the  blacksmith,  their 
fathers  and  uncles,  with  shrill  cries  of  '  Vive  le  Roi ! '  For  all 
this,  however,  the  newly  made  marquises  resumed  their  customary 
occupations  next  morning. 

On  one  occasion  the  Marquis  dismissed  a  lodge-keeper  and  his 
daughters  for  refusing  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  as  they  said,  out 
of  respect  to  him ;  declaring  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  lodge- 
keepers  was  not  to  be  borne  when  that  of  the  Marquis  did  not 
exist.  *  I  drink  with  my  porter,'  he  said,  '  so  my  lodge-keeper 
can  eat  with  me.' 

At  another  time,  being  thirsty  in  the  morning,  he  told  the 
coachman  who  was  in  the  yard,  grooming  the  horses,  to  go  and  fetch 
him  some  cream.  The  man  refused,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of  his 
duty.  '  And  pray,  my  friend,  what  is  your  duty  ? '  said  the  Marquis. 

'To  take  charge  of  the  horses,  to  harness  them,  and  to  drive 
them,'  replied  the  man. 

6  Grood,'  said  the  Marquis ;  '  then  harness  six  horses  to  my 
carriage,  take  a  servant  with  you,  and  let  her  bring  me  some 
cream.  Every  morning  henceforth,  without  overstepping  your 
duties,  you  will  do  this.' 

Towards  his  friends  the  peasants  the  Marquis  exercised  the 
greatest  politeness.  On  every  fete-day,  or  whenever  they  were  ill, 
he  was  sure  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  shroud  for  the  dead,  the 
linen  for  the  baby,  or  the  wedding  gifts  to  the  new  bride,  all  were 
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provided  at  the  expense  of  the  chateau.  When  the  saddler's  wife 
died  there  was  a  grand  funeral — catafalque,  marble  tomb,  brass 
plate  with  fall  inscription,  and  the  church  draped  in  black ;  eight 
bells  tolled  for  three  days,  and  all  the  neighbouring  villages  tolled 
in  response.  It  cost  over  1,2001.  to  bury  the  saddler's  wife.  The 
absurd  extravagance  of  such  mourning  was  in  its  turn  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  expenses  of  some  festivity.  Marechal  and  Sene 
were  two  of  his  confidants — the  former,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  saddler,  was  his  secretary ;  Sene  had  been  a 
pavior.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  sisters  of  these 
worthies  a  grand  feast  was  held  at  the  chateau  which  lasted  for 
eight  days.  Four  acres  of  ground  were  covered  with  tables,  and 
thirty-five  casks  of  wine  were  consumed.  Each  bride  had  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  800L  and  an  outfit  costing  as  much  again,  while 
the  road  to  the  church  was  covered  with  fine  sand  and  adorned 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Marquis  set 
apart  one  of  the  great  salons  of  the  chateau  as  a  vast  infirmary 
for  all  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  placed  it  under 
the  charge  of  a  physician.  But  this  was  a  piece  of  unnecessary 
attention,  for  there  were  no  poor  near  Brunoy,  and  therefore  no 
sick.  The  neighbourhood  only  suffered  from  a  chronic  condition 
of  indigestion. 

He  was  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
Bethune,  a  shrewd  and  clever  man,  who  alone,  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  appeared  to  have  any  influence  over  him,  conceived 
the  idea  that,  if  only  the  youthful  Marquis  could  be  induced  to 
marry,  the  fact  that  he  would  be  united  with  a  companion  chosen 
from  the  best  of  the  old  nobility  would  put  an  end  to  his  mad 
escapades  and  bring  him  back  to  the  paths  of  order  and  honour- 
able life.  The  Marquis  received  the  proposals  of  his  uncle  with 
unexpected  readiness.  One  by  one  he  consented  to  abide  by  all 
the  conditions  proposed  to  him,  and  to  make  all  the  sacrifices 
demanded  of  him.  He  would  break  -off  his  relations  with  the 
peasants,  dismiss  his  ridiculous  array  of  servants,  return  to  Court, 
put  a  limit  to  his  expenditure,  and  live  in  Paris.  At  last  the 
Marquis  de  Bethune  ventured  with  much  circumspection  to  break 
the  ice  on  the  subject  of  Brunoy,  urging  upon  his  nephew  the 
ruinous  expenditure  involved  in  properly  maintaining  so  useless 
an  incumbrance  when  he  possessed  so  many  other  charming 
estates,  and  winding  up  by  saying  he  trusted  it  was  understood 
now  that  Brunoy  should  be  sold. 
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*  But  who  is  there  who  could  afford  to  buy  it  ?  '  inquired  his 
nephew.  '  Besides/  he  added,  '  I  should  be  broken-hearted  at 
seeing  my  marquisate  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  perhaps  would 
not  devote  so  much  attention  as  I  do  to  my  peasants.  It  will 
seem  like  abandoning  my  family  and  children.' 

'  Keassure  yourself  on  that  point/  returned  his  uncle.  '  It  will 
be  the  Count  de  Provence  himself  who  will  be  its  purchaser,  and 
he  will  pay  whatever  price  you  may  ask  for  it.' 

The  young  Marquis  regarded  his  uncle  fixedly,  and  briefly 
remarked,  '  Be  it  so ;  I  will  marry  whenever  you  like.' 

That  night  there  was  a  final  orgie  at  the  chateau  of  Brunoy. 
The  Marquis  entertained  his  friends  and  brothers  the  peasants  and 
his  household  in  one  last  grand  feast.  Red  wine  and  maudlin 
tears  both  flowed  copiously,  and,  in  taking  an  affecting  farewell  of 
his  guests,  the  Marquis  produced  a  list  of  pensions  and  gratuities 
which  he  had  prepared,  whereby  everybody,  down  to  his  scullery 
and  stable  boys,  received  large  sums  of  money.  Full  details  of 
the  names,  occupations,  &c.,  of  the  fortunate  recipients  of  his 
bounty,  and  the  amount  each  received,  have  been  preserved ;  but 
the  particulars  of  this  curious  list  are  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

On  June  8,  1767,  their  Majesties  signed  the  contract  of 
marriage  of  Armand  Louis  Joseph  Paris  de  Montmartel,  Mar- 
quis de  Brunoy,  Secretary  Counsellor  of  the  King,  House,  and 
Crown  of  France  and  of  its  Finances,  with  Mile.  Emilie  de 
Perusse  d'Escars,  when  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  France  were  united  before  the  altar  at 
Notre  Dame.  All  Paris  crowded  to  the  wedding,  the  announce- 
ment of  vwhich  had  filled  both  city  and  Court  with  amazement. 
Every  one  believed  that  the  Marquis  had  been  saved  from  himself, 
and,  if  the  marriage  was  not  one  of  affection,  how  could  that  do 
otherwise  than  quickly  grow  between  a  bride  of  fifteen  and  a 
bridegroom  of  twenty,  the  one  the  embodiment  of  youth,  inno- 
cence, and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  great  and  ancient  house ; 
the  other  without  ancestral  honours,  it  is  true,  but  possessing 
in  abundance  that  wealth  which  can  supply  so  many  joys  and 
pleasures? 

During  the  ceremony  the  graceful  ease  and  polished  manners 
of  the  young  Marquis  won  him  golden  opinions,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  if  the  family  of  d'Escars  had  accepted  him 
in  the  face  of  the  world  as  worthy  to  be  united  with  its  daughter, 
it  would  be  impossible  longer  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  position 
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of  a  well-born  gentleman.  The  name  of  d'Escars  was  so  great 
that  it  formed  all  the  dower  of  the  bride,  to  whom  the  Marquis 
engaged  to  give  an  annual  allowance  of  2,500£.,  a  similar  allowance 
for  her  maintenance,  and  12,5001.  at  his  death.  He  gave  20,000?. 
for  her  toilette,  ornaments,  and  jewellery,  while,  besides  other 
enormous  allowances,  he  spent  30,000£.  in  diamonds  and  dresses 
as  his  wedding  present.  The  fashionable  world  rang  with  his 
praises,  and  he  was  presented  at  Court  by  his  mother-in-law,  the 
Marquise  d'Escars. 

That  same  night  the  clashing  of  the  church-bells  of  Brunoy 
roused  the  villagers  from  their  slumbers,  and  told  them  either 
that  a  fire  had  broken  out  or  that  the  Marquis  must  have  un- 
expectedly returned.  The  latter  event  proved  to  be  correct. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  half-awakened  retainers,  was  the  Marquis, 
still  dressed  in  his  rich  wedding  garments,  laughing  and  shouting 
with  glee  at  the  fresh  ridicule  and  indignity  he  had  cast  upon  the 
nobility.  They  had  opened  their  arms  to  him  and  received  him 
with  effusive  congratulations;  they  had  given  him  a  fair  and 
noble  bride,  and  had  wedded  this  daughter  of  a  proud  and  ancient 
race  to  him,  the  grandson  of  an  innkeeper,  the  son  of  a  financier, 
ennobled  only  for  his  wealth;  and  he  had  rejected  the  bride. 
'  Rejoice  with  me,'  he  cried  to  the  crowd,  6 1  am  no  longer  Marquis 
de  Brunoy,  Secretary  Counsellor  of  the  King,  House,  and  Crown 
of  France,  but  your  friend  and  neighbour,  Nicholas  Tuyan.  Vive 
Nicholas  Tuyan ! ' 

When  the  excitement  and  confusion  which  his  unexpected  re- 
turn had  created  had  somewhat  abated,  he  was  informed  by  Sene 
the  pavior,  Thorel  the  carpenter,  Chalandre  the  wheelwright, 
Marechal  the  son  of  the  saddler  already  mentioned,  and  a  certain 
Abbe  Bonnet,  son  of  the  barber  of  Brunoy,  that  during  his  absence 
some  officials  from  the  household  of  the  Count  de  Provence  had 
been  to  the  chateau  in  order  to  make  an  inventory  of  its  contents, 
as  well  of  the  parks,  gardens,  &c.  As  they  had  proceeded  with  all 
the  necessary  legal  formalities  used  in  carrying  out  some  decree  of 
the  law  courts,  the  inhabitants  of  Brunoy  had  of  course  imagined 
that  the  Marquis  had  authorised  the  sale  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage,  and  bitter,  they  said,  had  been  the  grief  in  the  village. 

The  young  Marquis  perceived  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
successfully  resist  the  powerful  influences  brought  against  him  to 
deprive  him  of  his  estate,  especially  as  he  knew  that  his  own  family 
were  quite  willing  to  give  effect  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Count 
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de  Provence  to  possess  Brunoy.  He,  however,  determined  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  all  attempts  to  despoil  him  of  his  property,  and 
after  some  consideration  resolved  to  secure  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  by  lavish  gifts.  But,  as  usual  with  him,  the 
expenditure  he  incurred  was  reckless  and  the  result  grotesque. 
He  sent  for  the  Abbe  Bonnet  above  named,  and  amazed  that 
worthy  with  the  recital  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  little 
church  in  the  village.  It  should  be  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
the  most  extravagant  style,  and  furnished  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  holding  cathedral  service.  He  accordingly  caused  it  to  be 
provided  with  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  sixteen  chanters  for  the  ser- 
vices, a  large  body  of  choristers  and  an  organ,  while  twelve  pre- 
bendaries were  attached  to  the  church  as  if  it  were  a  cathedral. 
The  interior  was  gilt  from  the  pretentious  portico  to  the  altar,  and 
blocked  up  with  two  rows  of  columns.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  clusters  of  golden  apples,  pomegranates,  and  grapes,  and 
the  pavement  was  laid  in  squares  of  white  and  rose-coloured 
marble.  For  use  in  the  services  of  the  church  he  caused  to 
be  provided  great  numbers  of  copes,  chasubles,  tunics,  stoles, 
&c.,  and,  for  its  illumination,  nine  lustres  of  Bohemian  glass, 
thirty-six  chandeliers,  six  great  candelabras,  each  with  seven 
branches,  ninety  copper  candlesticks,  and  eight  others  of  solid 
silver ;  while  the  altar  was  draped  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
laces  and  glittered  with  great  numbers  of  vessels,  ornaments, 
crosses,  and  massive  lamps  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel.  Later  on 
was  added  a  superb  baldachino  or  canopy  of  hammered  iron,  the 
six  branches  of  which  were  united  above  by  a  crown  and  surrounded 
below  by  open  scrollwork  of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  finish. 
An  artist  named  Grerard  had  spent  ten  years  over  this  superb  work 
of  art,  which  Louis  XV.  having  seen,  so  much  admired  that  he 
took  it  for  his  church  at  Choisy.  He,  however,  declined  to  pay 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  livres  asked  for  it  by  Grerard,  who  at 
length  regained  possession  of  it ;  but,  being  unable  to  sell  it,  was 
obliged  to  exhibit  it  for  a  few  pence  to  curious  visitors,  until 
the  young  Marquis  heard  of  it  and  bought  it  for  his  church  at 
Brunoy. 

Although  the  expense  incurred  in  all  this  prodigality  was 
something  enormous,  the  Marquis  gained  the  end  he  sought ;  for, 
however  anxious  the  Count  de  Provence  was  to  get  possession  of 
Brunoy,  he  recoiled  before  the  idea  of  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  religious  surroundings  which  the  Marquis  had  gathered  abowt 
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Tiim.  Brunoy  therefore  remained,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  the 
hands  of  its  owner,  who  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  decora- 
tion of  his  church,  which  now  shared,  with  the  chateau  and  the 
Marquis,  in  rendering  the  village  an  object  of  mingled  interest  and 
amusement  to  Paris  and  the  Court.  He  now  altogether  attached 
himself  to  the  clergy,  too  numerous  at  this  period,  and  thus  too 
dependent,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  bribes  he  gave  to  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  services  of  the  church.  In  priestly  garb,  there- 
fore, he  would  appear  now  in  the  choir  and  then  at  the  altar,  con- 
stantly interfering  with  the  duties  of  the  cure,  who,  on  his  part, 
would  scarcely  have  cared  to  change  places  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Eheims.  With  this  passion  for  the  church  he  also  developed  a 
curious  predilection  for  all  the  lesser  church  functions  connected 
with  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  He  constituted  himself  general 
godfather  to  all  the  children  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
undertook  the  duties  of  gravedigger  for  the  parish.  In  the  depth 
of  winter  he  might  be  seen  draped  in  a  cloak  of  coarse  blackcloth, 
tramping  through  the  snow,  carrying  to  the  cemetery,  under  his 
arm  or  over  his  shoulder,  the  body  of  some  dead  neighbour.  He 
had  epitaphs  for  cowherds  engraved  on  marble,  went  into  deep 
mourning  for  woodcutters,  and  would  deliver  a  funeral  oration 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  some  defunct  knifegrinder.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which  the  crowds  of  monks, 
Carmelites,  and  all  the  riff-raff  overflow  of  the  monasteries  hastened 
to  swoop  down  on  such  a  rich  prize  as  this.  There  was  not  a 
window  at  the  chateau  where  might  not  be  seen  the  shaven  crown 
and  bloated  cheeks  of  some  priest,  while  from  morning  to  night 
the  canticles  of  the  Church  might  be  heard  mingling,  in  horrid 
confusion,  with  the  chorus  of  some  wild  drinking-song. 

The  grief  and  annoyance  which  these  new  and  extraordinary 
freaks  caused  to  the  family  and  relations  of  the  infatuated  young 
Marquis  were  excessive,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  out  of  his  mind.  Before,  however,  taking  measures  for  having 
him  confined  as  a  lunatic,  a  step  which  was  repugnant  to  them  as 
being  a  slur  upon  their  names,  the  families  of  Montmartel  and 
Bethune  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  getting  rid  of  Brunoy, 
trusting  that,  once  deprived  of  the  marquisate,  their  nephew 
would  have  no  field  for  the  full  display  of  his  eccentricities ;  and, 
knowing  the  great  desire  of  the  Count  de  Provence  to  possess  this 
property,  they  offered  to  cede  it  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  pay  the  debts  of  the  Marquis,  estimated  at  about  650,000^., 
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but  the  offer  was  declined.  Being  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
should  get  possession  of  the  marquisate,  the  Count  de  Provence 
offered  through  his  steward,  M.  Cromot — not,  however,  with  any 
expectation  of  its  being  accepted — to  pay  an  insignificant  rent  for 
the  estate  on  condition  that  he  might  be  able  to  enjoy  it  during 
his  lifetime.  His  offer  was  at  once  accepted. 

But  now  arose  the  question  how  the  rights  of  the  Marquis  de* 
Brunoy  were  to  be  set  aside.  Fool  he  may  have  been,  extrava- 
gant, reckless,  dissipated — worse  ;  but  still  he  was  the  legitimate 
owner  of  the  estate.  Under  the  circumstances  the  families 
deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  the  full  responsibility  of  obtaining 
possession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  powerful  Count  de  Provence, 
they  on  their  part  being  content  to  maintain  a  perfectly  passive 
attitude  while  the  work  of  spoliation  was  being  carried  out.  As 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Marquis,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  consider  that  question  when  he  had  been  evicted.  The 
plot  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Marquis. 

July  17,  1772,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
village  of  Brunoy,  for  the  Marquis,  having  expended  immense 
sums  in  decorating  his  church  and  providing  in  superabundance- 
ail  the  requisites  for  the  performance  of  religious  services  on  a 
grand  scale,  had  determined  to  celebrate  the  Fete  Dieu  with 
befitting  splendour.  It  also  afforded  him  another  opportunity  for 
casting  ridicule  upon  the  nobility.  The  Marquis  had  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  chief  decorator  of  the  opera-house,  his  assistants, 
scene-painters,  and  machinists,  and  the  appearance  of  the  village 
had  been  so  changed  that  it  was  unrecognisable.  The  thatched 
roofs  of  the  lowly  cottages  were  screened  from  view  by  immense 
painted  canvases,  representing  elegant  buildings  several  storeys 
high ;  while  pasteboard  trees  with  lustrous  foliage  lined  the  sides 
of  the  crooked  little  streets.  A  shower  of  rain  would  have  reduced 
the  whole  to  a  horrible  pulp ;  but  a  bright  sun  shone,  every  street 
and  path  was  thickly  strewn  with  fresh  roses,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sented the  most  poetic  and  picturesque  theatrical  tableau  imagin- 
able. For  weeks  past  the  ears  of  fashionable  society  had  tingled 
with  the  accounts  of  the  fabulous  preparations  which  were  being 
made,  and  on  the  great  day  not  only  all  the  beau  monde  of  the 
capital,  but  the  good  folks  of  the  country  side,  from  far  and  wide, 
poured  into  the  village.  Perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  popularity  of" 
the  fete  may  have  been  due  to  the  announcement  that  all  comers 
would  be  the  guests  of  the  Marquis.  On  arriving  they  found. 
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seats  and  couches  set  out  for  their  repose  at  every  point  of  van- 
tage whence  a  view  could  be  obtained.  At  every  corner  barbers 
and  peruquiers  were  in  attendance,  ready  immediately  to  repair 
all  disorders  to  the  toilettes  and  headdresses  of  the  visitors  ;  while, 
to  slake  their  thirst,  fifty  hogsheads  of  wine  of  various  sorts 
spouted  from  many  fountains  into  the  marble  basins.  Here  and 
there,  on  all  sides,  stood  enormous  vases  filled  with  sweetmeats, 
while  immense  quantities  of  sliced  lemons  and  sugar  had  been 
thrown  into  three  deep  wells,  thus  providing  cool  lemonade  in 
abundance  for  all  comers.  The  Marquis  himself,  attired  in  a 
worn-out  rusty  suit  of  black,  his  hair  flying  wildly  in  the  wind, 
was  running  about  in  all  directions,  at  one  moment  pomading  his 
guests  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  at  another  engaged  in  light- 
ing up  the  church ;  then  off  to  the  great  kitchens  in  the  chateau 
or  the  small  ones  in  the  cottages,  turning  the  spits,  tasting  the 
gravies  and  sauces  and  wines.  Now  he  is  in  the  belfry,  making  a 
horrible  clamour  amongst  the  bells,  and  then  down  in  the  church 
again  'priest-hunting.'  He  had,  as  has  been  said,  provided  an 
immense  assortment  of  church  vestments,  and  was  now  busy 
catching  people  to  wear  them.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  any  person 
passed  into  the  church,  attracted  by  the  perfume  of  the  incense, 
•or  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on,  he  was  imme- 
diately collared  by  two  stalwart  attendants,  a  cope  was  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  thrust  into  the  ranks.  By  this 
means  all  the  copes  were  soon  provided  with  wearers,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  procession  set  out  from  the  church.  The  cope- 
wearers  were  formed  in  two  lines,  respectively  called  the  '  corn- 
flowers '  and  '  buttercups  ' — blue  and  yellow — which  emblems 
they  wore  as  distinguishing  marks.  A  magnificent  banner  of 
St.  Medard  was  borne  in  their  front,  while  behind  them  came  a 
number  of  footmen  carrying  lighted  torches.  To  these  succeeded 
peasants  bearing  candles,  and  the  villagers  clad  in  white,  and  then 
came  the  magnificent  dais  in  chased  metalwork  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  silken  cords  of  which  was  held  by  the  Marquis 
himself,  ecstatically  dancing  in  time  to  the  music,  and  shouting 
to  the  '  cornflowers  '  and  '  buttercups '  to  keep  in  line.  Presently 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  group  of  solemn-looking  clerks  of  the  steward 
of  the  Count  de  Provence.  He  instantly  pounced. upon  them, 
threw  copes  over  their  shoulders,  thrust  huge  torches  into  their 
hands,  and  compelled  them  to  take  part  in  the  procession,  to  their 
mingled  confusion  and  wrath.  The  narrow  streets  were  suffocat- 
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ingly  hot ;  the  pasteboard  trees  with  their  paper  leaves  and  the 
tall  painted  canvas  houses  rustled  and  shrivelled  and  crackled  in 
the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun ;  now  and  again  a  deluge  of  water  was 
poured  down  upon  some  troublesome  knot  of  spectators,  and  as 
the  absurd  procession  shambled  along  the  withered  rose-leaves 
flew  up  in  clouds  and  mingled  with  the  heavy  perfume  from 
hundreds  of  incense-burners,  making  the  air  close  and  heavy  as 
in  a  crowded  theatre.  When  the  '  faithful '  at  length  returned 
to  Brunoy  from  their  long  tramp  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  village 
of  Perigny,  they  were,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  in  a  very  dis- 
organised condition.  The  visits  to  the  fountains  had  been  so  fre- 
quent during  the  day  that  the  cope-wearers  continued  to  stagger 
and  drop.  All  those  that  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
church  at  Brunoy  at  once  went  to  sleep  on  the  pavements, 
cushions,  and  even  on  the  steps  of  the  altar;  the  voices,  other- 
wise than  nasal,  of  the  choristers,  were  hushed ;  the  musicians 
snored  on  their  instruments  and  slept  noisily.  Presently  the 
Marquis  himself  staggered  into  the  church  and  found  everybody 
snoring.  He  made  an  effort  to  preach,  then  tried  to  chant  the 
Te  Deum,  then  to  snuff  the  candles,  then  to  pronounce  a  bless- 
ing, in  making  which  final  effort  he  fell,  snuffers  in  hand,  head- 
long into  the  snoring  mass  before  him,  and  went  to  sleep  too. 
The  *  Memoires  Secrets/  under  date  July  30,  1772,  relate  of 
this  extraordinary  celebration  of  the  Fete  Dieu  that  there  were 
25,000  vases  of  flowers  set  out,  that  the  services  of  more  than 
150  priests  for  ten  leagues  round  had  been  engaged,  that  more 
than  800  priests,  cope-wearers,  and  peasants  were  sumptuously 
entertained,  and  that  more  than  500  carriages  from  Paris  alone 
were  seen  at  Brunoy  on  that  day. 

This  procession,  which  attracted  general  attention  not  only  in 
France  but  in  other  countries,  decided  the  families  of  Bethune 
and  d'Escars  to  demand  from  the  legal  tribunals  that  the  Marquis 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  lunatic.  Then  Brunoy  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Provence. 

On  his  part  the  Marquis  was  fully  conscious  of  the  anger  of 
his  family  and  of  the  deep  offence  which  he  had  given  to  the 
nobility.  He  knew  that  a  decree  in  lunacy  would  soon  be  put 
in  force  against  him,  and,  resolving  that  his  career  should  have 
an  appropriate  ending,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  all  faithful 
Christians  to  be  issued,  setting  forth  that  he,  the  Marquis  of 
Brunoy,  &c.  &c.,  was  about  to  head  a  great  crusade  with  the 
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noble  and  pious  object  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land  and  rescuing 
the  tomb  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Mussulman.  He 
therefore  appealed  to  all  men  of  religious  feeling  to  take  up  arms 
and  follow  him,  each  person  to  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  an 
annuity  on  his  return  from  the  crusade. 

Those  who  did  not  look  with  ridicule  upon  this  precious  mani- 
festo trooped  in  crowds  to  the  chateau  of  Brunoy,  where,  whilst  the 
arms  were  being  furbished  up  and  the  gallant  squadrons  brought 
up  to  their  full  strength,  the  intending  *  crusaders '  swaggered 
about  to  their  heart's  content.  There  were  scores  of  ruffianly 
Baldwins,  sharping  Tancreds,  light-fingered  Eenauds  and  Adhe- 
mars  escaped  from  the  galleys,  towards  whom  the  chief  of  the 
police  exhibited  an  animosity  perfectly  Saracenic ;  and  the  expe- 
dition finally  collapsed  when  the  King  refused  to  grant  passports 
to  the  crusaders,  who,  in  the  end,  rescued  no  tomb  of  any  sort, 
although  they  managed  to  fleece  their  employer  of  large  sums  of 
money  at  billiards. 

The  Marquis  now  deemed  it  expedient  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  during  his  twenty-nine  days'  stay  in  that  country  spent 
2,500£.  The  King,  however,  instructed  the  French  Ambassador 
to  send  him  back,  and  on  September  15,  1772,  he  appeared  before 
the  civil  lieutenant  at  the  Chatelet,  on  which  occasion  all  the 
members  of  the  families  related  to  him  were  present.  The  high 
rank  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  celebrity  which  the  Marquis 
had  acquired  by  reason  of  his  extraordinary  mode  of  life  and  dis- 
astrous follies,  invested  the  case  with  exceptional  importance  and 
interest.  Long  before  the  Marquis  set  out  in  his  carriage  on  his 
way  to  the  Chatelet  the  road  was  crowded  with  people  eager  with 
excitement,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  see  whether  there  was 
truth  in  the  rumour  that  he  was  gagged  and  wore  a  sbraitjacket. 
Ever  since  the  condemnation  of  the  youthful  Chevalier  de  la  Barre 
—who  was  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  on  the  scaffold  at  Abbe- 
ville on  August  1,  1776,  aged  twenty — the  tribunals  and  their 
secret  sittings  were  under  the  ban  of  a  general  suspicion.  The 
scandalous  partiality  of  the  judges  had,  at  length,  led  people  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  be  accused  was  probably  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  a  popular  impression  prevailed  that  the  relatives  of 
the  Marquis  had  themselves  encouraged  him  in  his  dissipations, 
in  order  to  become  possessed  of  his  fortune  and  procure  his 
seclusion  as  a  lunatic.  After  all,  a  young  man  who  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  country  priest,  in  a  little  town  of  eight  hundred 
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inhabitants,  run  through  nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  six 
years,  was  a  '  lion '  worth  looking  at. 

The  interrogations  which  were  put  to  the  Marquis  with  a  view 
to  make  him  commit  himself  are  too  voluminous  to  record  here. 

He  concluded  his  defence  by  remarking  that  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  lunatic,  not  because  he  had  squandered  his  fortune, 
but  because  he  still  possessed  real  property  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling.  As  he  anticipated,  the  judges  of  the 
Chatelet  passed  a  decree  of  lunacy  against  him,  although  it  was 
certainly  not  justified  by  the  replies  which  he  had  given  when 
under  ^examination.  Although  without  much  hope,  he  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  Parliament  against  this  decision,  when,  by 
a  miracle  of  justice,  it  was  reversed,  and  the  Marquis  was  left  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  his  estates. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  relatives  of  the  Marquis  and 
loud  the  indignation  of  the  nobility,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  were  beside  themselves  with  joy.  They  saw  in  him  a  hero, 
and  they  worshipped  him,  for  he  was  one  of  themselves,  a  man  of 
the  people,  who  had  successfully  affronted  the  nobility. 

When  he  returned  to  Brunoy  he  was  met  at  some  distance 
from  the  village  by  a  procession  headed  by  crosses  and  banners, 
taken  from  his  carriage,  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  chateau. 
On  all  sides  he  was  welcomed  as  a  brother  by  the  people  and  as  a 
father  by  the  children. 

Brief,  however,  was  to  be  the  span  of  his  triumph  or  of  the 
joy  of  the  people.  The  Count  de  Provence  was  wrathful  at  the 
obstacles  which  continued  to  prevent  his  gaining  possession  of 
Brunoy,  daily  growing  more  beautiful,  while  the  relatives  of  the 
Marquis  were  irritated  at  the  rebuff  they  had  experienced ;  there 
was  thus  mutual  sympathy  between  the  two  parties.  The  Mar- 
quis kept  open  house  at  Brunoy,  and  all  comers  were  welcomed, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  certain  new  friends  find- 
ing themselves  among  his  visitors  and  leading  him  without  much 
difficulty  to  drink  to  excess  and  in  that  condition  to  affix  his 
signature  to  a  deed  whereby  he  ceded  his  estate  of  Brunoy  to  the 
Count  de  Provence. 

The  Marquis  cried  like  a  child  on  learning  what  he  had  done, 
and  loudly  protested  against  the  legality  of  the  deed,  but  his 
protests  were  disregarded — Brunoy  was  lost  to  him. 

Under  a  '  lettre  de  cachet '  the  Marquis  of  Brunoy  was  seized 
at  his  chateau  of  Yarise  and  taken  to  the  Priory  of  Elmont,  near 
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Saint  Germain  en  Laye,  where  he  was  confined  as  a  lunatic.  He 
was  afterwards  removed  to  another  religious  house  at  *  Les  Loges,' 
in  the  forest  of  Saint  Germain,  where,  on  a  fine  evening  in  March 
1781,  he  passed  peacefully  away,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  his  last  thoughts  being  engaged  on  the  details  of  the 
splendid  funeral  which  he  was  imagining  for  himself. 

Had  he  lived  but  a  few  years  more  he  would  have  seen  his 
church,  on  which  he  had  lavished  so  much  money,  pillaged  and 
wrecked  by  infuriated  mobs  of  that  very  peasantry  which  had  pro- 
fessed so  much  affection  for  him.  The  chateau  itself,  with  its 
magnificently  decorated  salons,  its  splendid  paintings,  its  statues, 
terraces,  gardens,  parks,  shady  alleys,  and  marble  flower  vases,  its 
splendid  series  of  fountains  and  cascades,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  no  mean  rivals  of  those  at  Saint  Cloud  and  Versailles,  has 
altogether  disappeared ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  pavilion, 
the  stables,  and  a  few  outbuildings,  there  is  nothing  remaining 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  noble  residence  once  made  famous  by  the 
follies  of  the  now  forgotten  young  Marquis  of  Brunoy. 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    TREE. 

THE  story  is  told  of  Theophrastus  Bombastes  Paracelsus,  the- 
alchemist,  that  he  came  to  a  fir-tree  one  day  and  heard  a  sighing 
and  a  muttering  within.  He  put  his  ear  to  the  bole  and  heard  a 
demon  inclosed  in  the  tree  praying  for  delivery.  A  spigot  .was 
driven  into  the  side  of  the  pine,  whence  turpentine  had  been 
drained.  The  demon  promised  the  alchemist  if  he  would  free 
him  that  he  would  show  him  how  to  brew  the  golden  elixir. 
Thereupon  Paracelsus  pulled  out  the  spigot,  the  devil  issued 
forth,  and  confided  the  secret  to  the  alchemist.  '  And  now,'  said 
the  latter,  '  confer  on  me  another  favour.  I  am  puzzled  beyond 
description  to  understand  how  such  a  mighty  spirit  as  yourself 
could  be  confined  in  so  small  a  place,  and  issue  through  so  small  a 
hole.  Would  you  favour  me  with  showing  me  how  it  came  about  ? J 
'  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,'  said  the  evil  spirit.  At  once 
transforming  itself  into  a  spider,  it  crawled  into  the  orifice. 
Immediately  Paracelsus  replaced  the  peg,  and  the  devil  remains- 
confined  in  the  pine-tree  to  this  day.1 

The  Christmas  pine  contains  no  devil — something  quite  the 
contrary — the  Spirit  of  Love ;  and  when  the  tap  of  that  spirit  is 
turned  let  us  hope  it  will  run  all'  the  year. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  Christmas 
Tree. 

The  Christmas  Tree  is  not  properly  a  Christian  tree  at  all,  but 
a  heathen  one.  It  does  not  belong,  by  right,  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean families  than  those  of  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  origin. 
Kelts  and  Sclaves  and  Latins  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  if  it  has 
found  its  way  into  France  and  Italy,  even  into  England,  it  is 
an  importation.  The  Christmas  Tree  was  certainly  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  The  writer  remembers  when  his  parents,  who 
had  spent  many  winters  in  Germany,  first  introduced  it,  some 
forty-five  years  ago,  into  England,  what  astonishment  it  created,, 
what  surprised  delight  it  afforded.  The  relic  of  the  Christmas 
tree  with  us  is  the  ash-fagot.  The  Germans  when  they  accepted 
Christianity  brought  the  yule  tree  into  their  new  religion,  and 
gave  it  a  new  signification.  The  missionaries  to  the  Anglo- 

1  P.  Cassel,  Liter  aturM  st.  KymboWt.     Leipzig,  1884. 
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Saxons  denounced  it,  and  made  every  good  Catholic  hack  the 
idolatrous  symbol  in  pieces,  and  burn  it  at  Christmas,  in  token 
that  the  Holy  Child  had  destroyed  heathenism.  Among  the 
Scandinavians,  and  probably  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ash 
was  the  sacred  tree.  Yggdrasill,  the  world-tree,  was,  according 
to  the  Edda,  an  ash  with  three  roots,  one  in  heaven,  one  in  hell^ 
and  one  in  earth.  On  the  tree  branches  sat  an  eagle,  along  them 
ran  a  squirrel,  and  about  its  roots,  gnawing  into  them,  was  coiled 
a  great  serpent.  The  serpent  and  the  eagle  are  ever  in  strife,  says 
the  younger  Edda,  and  the  squirrel  runs  between  them  trying  to 
make  peace. 

But  probably  the  sacred  tree  among  the  Germans  was  a  pine. 
Tacitus  speaks  in  his  annals  of  a  temple  that  the  Marsii,  a  mid- 
Grerman  race,  called  Tanfana,  i.e.  fanum  tance,  made  to  re- 
semble the  earth.  Tanne  is  pine-tree,  and  the  words  of  Tacitus 
have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a  sacred  enclosure  about  a  mon- 
strous pine  dedicated  to  the  earth-goddess. 

In  one  of  the  Wartburg  Minnesinger's  lays  we  have  lines 
about  the  world-tree,  long  after  its  real  meaning  was  lost  :— 

A  gallant  tree  is  growing  high, 

A  garden  gay  adorning. 

Its  roots  run  down  to  hell  below, 

Its  crown  to  heaven  above  doth  throw, 

Where  God  doth  sit  in  golden  glow  ; 

Its  branches  take  the  morning  ; 

Its  branches  spread  the  whole  world  through, 

Distilling  manna,  dropping  dew, 

And  birds  thereon  are  singing. 

Otfried,  in  the  ninth  century,  sings  of  the  Cross  in  similar  strains^ 
deriving  his  ideas  from  Yggdrasill,  which  he  translates  into  the 
tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  the  Church — the  Cross.  So  also 
Alcuin,  writing  among  the  Franks,  says  of  the  Cross,  '  Its  position 
is  such  that  the  upper  portion  reaches  the  skies,  the  lower  portion 
touches  the  earth,  the  .root  reaches  to  hell.  Its  branches  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth.' 

In  the  Edda  is  the  story  of  Swipdag,  who  tries  to  get  into  the 
castle  of  Menglada,  but  is  not  suffered  by  the  warder  till  he  has 
answered  the  riddle,  <  What  is  the  name  of  the  golden  gleaming 
cock  that  sits  on  the  tall  tree  ?  '  He  has  no  difficulty  in  answering 
this  :  the  golden  cock  is  the  eagle  in  the  world-tree.  But  then 
he  finds  before  he  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  Menglada  that 
he  must  slay  the  golden  bird,  who  is  only  vulnerable  when  touched 
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by  Sinmara's  wand,  and  Sinmara's  wand  is*  only  accessible  to  him 
who  has  reached  hold  of  the  shining  sickle.  The  sickle  is,  of 
course,  the  moon,  and  perhaps  the  rod  is  the  lightning,  and  the 
myth  contains  some  meteorological  truth  put  in  far  less  concise 
manner  than  the  notices  from  the  office  in  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. 

The  Germans  from  heathen  times  paid  great  veneration  to 
certain  trees:  the  great  oak  at  Wetzlar,  which  St.  Boniface 
hewed  down,  was  dedicated  to  the  thunder-god.  In  Catholic 
parts  of  Germany  there  are  many  sacred  trees  still,  with  images 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  them,  no  doubt  thus  consecrated  and 
preserved  from  destruction. 

According  to  the  Scandinavian  story,  three  divine  maidens 
rested  in  the  tree,  sisters,  but  one  went  to  sleep,  and  fell  off  into 
hell,  where  she  sits  weeping  by  the  spring  ever  flowing  there. 
This  myth  has  been  localised  in  several  places  where  springs  burst 
forth  under  old  trees.  A  spectre  woman  is  said  to  be  seen  there 
on  dark  nights  in  white,  rocking  herself,  and  wailing.  Various 
are  the  legends  that  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  appari- 
tion, which  is  really  a  survival  of  the  Norse  Hertha  (Urthr  in 
Norse),  who  is  the  same  as  the  earth.  This  Hertha  was  specially 
worshipped  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  where  was  a 
sacred  grove  and  a  lake.  Without  doubt  she  had  there  her  great 
tree  stretching  over  the  dark  pool,  and  the  tree  was  the  local 
symbol  of  Yggdrasill,  and  the  pool  of  the  hell-spring. 

But  how  came  the  lights  on  the  Christmas  tree  ? 

In  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  December,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  the  Jews  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  of  their  Temple.  It  had  been  desecrated 
on  that  day  by  Antiochus ;  it  was  rededicated  by  Judas  Macca- 
basus,  and  then,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  sufficient  oil  was 
found  in  the  temple  to  last  for  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
for  seven  days,  and  it  would  have  taken  seven  days  to  prepare 
new  oil.  Accordingly  the  Jews  were  wont  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Kisleu  in  every  house  to  light  a  candle,  on  the  next  day  two,  and 
so  on  till  on  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  feast  seven  candles 
twinkled  in  every  house.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  the  Nativity,  but  it  fell,  most  probably,  on  the  last  day  of 
Kisleu,  when  every  Jewish  house  in  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem 
was  twinkling  with  lights.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  German 
name  for  Christmas  is  Weihnacht,  the  Night  of  Dedication,  as 
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though  it  were  associated  with  this  feast.  The  Greeks  also  call 
Christmas  the  Feast  of  Lights  ;  and  indeed  this  was  also  a  name 
given  to  the  Dedication  Festival,  Chanuka,  by  the  Jews. 

In  every  house  the  seven-nozzled  lamp,  or  seven-branched 
candlestick,  symbolised  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the 
Temple.  This  latter  was,  moreover,  made  like  a  tree,  and  each 
lamp  was  like  a  flower  on  the  tree.  Lightfoot  thus  condenses  the 
description  given  of  it  in  Exodus, '  The  foot  was  gold,  from  which 
went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the  middle  light.  Near  the 
foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  almond  wise,  and  a  little  above  that 
a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  branches, 
one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden  cups,  placed 
almondwise  in  sharp  scollop-shell  fashion,  above  which  was  a 
golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and  the  socket.  Above  the  branches 
at  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose  two  shafts 
more ;  above  the  curving  out  of  these  was  another  boss  and  two 
more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden 
scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower;  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  at  an  equal  height.'  This  is  according  to  the 
representation  of  the  candlestick  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

Many  seven-branched  candlesticks  were  in  use  in  the  German 
churches  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  most  magnificent  that  remains 
is  one  in  the  cathedral  of  Essen,  dating  from  1003,  standing 
nearly  nine  feet  high.  Another  is  at  Brunswick,  standing  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Many  others  exist.  The  writer  saw  a  very 
beautiful  ironwork  stand  of  seven  candles  in  Iceland,  made  in 
imitation  of  angelica  leaves.  He  was  told  this  was  only  lighted 
on  Christmas  Eve.  In  Milan  is  one  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
called  the  Tree  of  the  Virgin,  with  four  rivers  represented  as 
issuing  from  the  base.  Yggdrasill  had  but  three.  A  superb  tree 
of  seven  branches  was  presented  to  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  another  to  Winchester  by  King  Canute  in  1035.  Anthony 
Beck,  bishop  of  Durham,  bequeathed  what  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  silver  gilt,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  the 
foot,  to  his  cathedral.  The  Blessed  Virgin  takes  the  place  of  the 
Norse  Hertha  by  the  well  or  spring.  A  seven-branched  candle- 
stick remains  at  Lichfield,  several  remain  in  France,  at  Lyons, 
Angers,  Tours,  Vienne.  They  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  and  were  certainly  lighted  at  the  midnight  mass  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  as  the  Paschal  Candle  was  lighted  at  Easter. 
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In  old  calendars  Adam  and  Eve  are  commemorated  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  their  symbol  was  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of 
Grood  and  Evil ;  the  next  day  is  the  Day  of  Christ,  whose  symbol 
is  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  the  Cross — so,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  escaping  from  paganism,  the  tree  of  the  old  mythology  got 
associated  with  the  Nativity,  and  again  with  the  Cross,  and  the 
lights  of  the  Dedication  Festival  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  adorn 
the  sacred  tree,  and  even  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  as  a 
figure  of  that  tree,  was  introduced  into  the  churches.  The  old 
miracle  plays  helped  this  identification.  The  Christmas  mysteries 
began  with  the  Fall,  and  so  the  tree  was  associated  in  the  ideas 
of  the  people  with  the  Nativity.  The  mystic  tree  represented  on 
Assyrian  sculptures  has  reference  to  some  myth  connected  with 
the  world-tree,  and  the  fir-cone  held  by  the  gods  and  heroes  is 
the  fruit  of  immortality  growing  aloft  in  heaven,  where  expand 
the  branches  of  that  tree. 

There  has  been  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  world- 
tree's  nature  is.  It  is  evergreen,  that  is,  Nature  never  dies,  and 
so  it  is  generally  represented  as  an  olive  or  a  pomegranate,  a  fig- 
tree,  an  evergreen  oak,  or  a  pine.  Before  the  temple  of  Upsala 
was  a  holm  oak,  to  which  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  early 
Italian  masters  painted  the  Madonna  under  a  fig-tree ;  later 
painters  give  an  apple-tree  instead.  Old  English  carols  speak  of 

a  cherry-tree : — 

Said  Mary  to  the  cherry  tree, 
'  Come  bow  to  my  knee, 
And  I'll  pluck  thy  cherries  off, 
Some  one,  two,  and  three.' 

There  is  a  well-known  Madonna  of  Eaphael  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented giving  cherries  to  the  Divine  Child.  That  the  tree  is  an 
apple-tree  became  a  popular  theory  when  it  was  confused  with 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  (rood  and  Evil,  or,  in  short,  with 
the  Tree  of  Death. 

To  account  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
latter  holding  an  apple,  a  legend  was  made  that  St.  Herman 
Joseph  when  a  child  was  given  an  apple,  and  as  he  saw  the  statue 
with  extended  hand,  and  was  desirous  to  make  an  offering,  he  put 
his  apple  into  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Child,  which  closed  on  it. 
But  the  apple  again  is  the  round  world,  the  orb,  and  Christ  holds 
it  as  king.  In  the  village  of  Schleutz,  near  Stendal,  is  a  remark- 
able statue.  The  mother  has  the  child  on  her  arm,  and  the 
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Saviour  is  represented  as  holding  a  red  apple  in  his  hand,  which 
he  is  about  to  bite.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  place  for  the  smith 
•of  the  village  every  year  to  carry  three  red  apples  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  the  pastor  at  Liideritz. 

The  stars  and  planets  are  the  shining  fruit  hanging  amid  the 
branches  of  the  world-tree,  therefore  on  the  Christmas  pine  gilt 
nuts  and  apples  must  be  hung.  The  place  of  the  old  eagle  is 
taken  by  an  angel  or  a  dove — we  have  seen  both,  not  together, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other. 

In  parts  of  Germany,  when  at  evening  the  clouds  rise  and 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  great  tree — that  is,  when  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  pillar  of  vapour  between  the  horizon  and  the  overarch- 
ing canopy  of  cloud,  the  peasants  call  it  'Abraham's  tree,'  or 
"*  Adam's  tree.'  A  mackerel  sky  provokes  the  saying,  «  We  shall 
Lave  wind,  Adam's  tree  is  putting  forth  leaves.'  If  the  leaves 
appear  in  the  afternoon  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather;  if  early  in 
the  morning,  of  storm.  The  serpent  who  gnaws  the  roots  of 
the  Yggdrasill  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  universe.  When  the 
roots  are  eaten  through  the  tree  will  fall  over,  the  end  of  all 
things  has  come.  The  representation  so  common  of  the  serpent 
>at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  was  of  course  of  Christian  signification, 
but  it  came  into  Christian  iconography  quite  as  much  from  the 
•early  identification  of  the  Cross  with  the  world-tree  of  heathen 
mythology.  The  old  English  maypole  is  the  same  tree,  bursting 
into  beauty  and  foliage  in  spring.  As  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
regarded,  with  the  Norsemen,  the  ash  as  the  world-tree,  and 
the  ash  is  deciduous,  they  kept  the  festival  of  its  restoration  to 
vitality.  The  Germans  took  the  evergreen  silver  fir  as  the  symbol 
of  the  ever-living  tree  of  the  world's  life.  Yet  they  also  kept 
some  festival  analogous  to  our  May-day.  On  Palm  Sunday,  in 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany — we  have  seen  it  in  the  Black  Forest — 
people  carry  poles  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  fluttering  with 
coloured  ribands,  to  church  and  have  them  blessed,  and  then  set 
them  up  against  the  gables  of  their  houses,  a  sure  protection 
against  lightning  and  fire. 

Just  as  the  world's  life  is  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  tree 
that  sustains  it,  so,  according  to  innumerable  stories,  are  the  lives 
of  men  bound  up  with  certain  plants.  Destroy  the  plant,  and 
the  man  dies.  The  planting  of  a  young  tree  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  so  common  in  Germany,  attaches  to  the  same  idea.  When 
the  tree  dies,  so  does  the  child.  The  writer  well  remembers  the 
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terror  it  caused  him,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when  a 
pine  planted  on  his  birthday  died.  He  made  sure  it  was  a  token 
that  he  would  follow. 

According  to  other  versions — now  general  in  the  West  of 
England — the  life  of  a  man  depends  on  a  candle;  when  that 
burns  out  he  dies.  The  writer  knows  of  two  churches,  one  in 
Devonshire,  the  other  in  Cornwall,  in  the  walls  of  which  candles 
are  said  to  be  hidden  by  anxious  husbands,  who  suspect  their  wives 
are  eager  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  candle,  as  already  seen,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  tree.  In  one  Devonshire  church  every  vault 
that  has  been  opened  has  disclosed  a  candle  stuck  against  the 
wall  in  it.  In  Yorkshire  the  writer  was  told  by  old  people  that 
they  remember  when  a  candle  was  put  in  every  coffin.  There 
also  the  village  grocer  sends  each  of  his  customers  a  candle  at 
Christmas. 

The  German  name  for  a  pine,  tanne,  comes  from  a  root  which 
signifies  to  grow,  to  extend  vertically  and  laterally,  that  crops  up 
in  all  the  Aryan  languages.  Tan  is  to  stretch  out  in  Sanskrit ;  in 
old  Norse  teina,  or  tanna,  is  to  grow  and  spread.  In  old  Gothic 
tain  is  a  branch.  The  name,  therefore,  of  the  pine  is  such  as  is 
suitable  to  a  symbol  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

The  following  well-known  German  Volkslied  is  curious  as 
bringing  into  one  the  symbols  which  are  united  in  the  Yggdrasill 
—the  tree,  the  maid,  the  bird,  the  spring.  The  old  shapes  are 
there  associated  together,  but  their  meaning  is  lost,  and  they  are 
given  one  altogether  new,  and  belonging  to  a  different  order  of 
ideas.  *  0  Tannenbaum  ! ' 

O  pine-tree  green,  O  pine-tree  green  ! 

Thy  foliage  fadeth  never  ; 
Green  in  the  summer  heat,  and  seen 

As  green  in  snowy  weather. 

0  maiden  fair,  0  maiden  fair  ! 

How  fickle  is  thy  favour  ! 
Thou  swearest  truth — I  need  beware 

Of  moods  that  shift  and  waver. 

The  nightingale  upon  the  bough 

Sits  in  the  summer  singing  ; 
When  winter  comes  is  hush'd,  I  trow, 

And  far  away  is  winging. 

The  fountain  flows,  and  flowing  shows 

A  changeful  portrait  ever  : 
It  ebbs  away  when  heaven  glows, 
^  And  floods  in  winter  weather. 
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